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EDWARD  LIVINGSTON  YOUMANS:* 

THE  MAN  AND  HIS  WORK. 

Br  JOHN  FISEE. 

rone  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  shining  pages  of  his  His- 
tory of  the  Spanish  Conquest  in  America^  Sir  Aj*thur  Helps 
describee  the  way  in  which,  through  "  some  fitness  of  the  season, 
whether  in  great  scientific  discoveries  or  in  the  breaking  into 
light  of  some  great  moral  cause,  the  same  processes  are  going  on 
m  many  miQds,  and  it  seems  as  if  they  communicated  with  each 
other  invisibly.  We  may  imagine  that  all  good  powers  aid  the 
'new  Ught,'  and  brave  and  wise  thoughts  about  it  float  aloft  in 
the  atmosphere  of  thought  as  downy  seeds  are  borne  over  the  ' 
fruitful  face  of  the  earth''  (voL  iii,  page  113).  The  thinker  who 
elaborates  a  new  system  of  philosophy  deeper  and  more  compre- 
hensive than  any  yet  known  to  mankind,  though  he  may  work 
in  solitude,  nevertheless  does  not  work  alone.  The  very  fact 
which  makes  his  great  scheme  of  thought  a  success  and  not  a 
failure  is  the  fact  that  it  puts  into  definite  and  coherent  shape 
the  ideas  which  many  people  are  more  or  less  vaguely  and  loosely 
entertaining,  and  that  it  carries  to  a  grand  and  triumphant  con- 
clusion processes  of  reasoning  in  which  many  persons  have  al- 
ready begun  taking  the  earlier  steps.  This  community  in  mental 
trend  between  the  immortal  discoverer  and  many  of  the  brightest 
contemporary  minds,  far  from  diminishing  the  originality  of  his 
work,  constitutes  the  feature  of  it  which  makes  it  a  permanent 
acquisition  for  mankind,  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  eccentric 
philosophies  which  now  and  then  come  up  to  startle  the  world 
for  a  while,  and  are  presently  discarded  and  forgotten.    The  his- 

*  An  Address  before  the  Brookljii  Ethical  AaBodation,  March  28, 1890. 
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tory  of  modem  physics — ^as  in  the  case  of  the  correlation  of  forces 
and  the  undulatory  theory  of  light — furnishes  us  with  many  in- 
stances of  wise  thoughts  floating  like  downy  seeds  in  the  atmos- 
phere until  the  moment  has  come  for  them  to  take  root.  And  so 
it  has  been  with  the  greatest  achievement  of  modem  thinking — 
the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Students  and  investigators  in  all  de- 
partments, alike  in  the  physical  and  in  the  historical  sciences, 
were  fairly  driven  by  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  before  them 
into  some  hypothesis,  more  or  less  vague,  of  gradual  and  orderly 
change  or  development.  The  world  was  ready  and  waiting  for 
Herbert  Spencer's  mighty  work  when  it  came,  and  it  was  for  that 
reason  that  it  was  so  quickly  triumphant  over  the  old  order  of 
thought.  The  victory  has  been  so  thorough,  swift,  and  decisive 
that  it  will  take  another  generation  to  narrate  the  story  of  it  so 
as  to  do  it  full  justice.  Meanwhile,  people's  minds  are  apt  to  be 
somewhat  dazed  with  the  rapidity  and  wholesale  character  of  the 
change ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  them  adopting 
Mr.  Spencer's  ideas  without  recognizing  them  as  his  or  knowing 
whence  they  got  them.  As  fast  as  Mr.  Spencer  could  set  forth 
his  generalizations  they  were  taken  hold  of  here  and  there  by 
special  workers,  each  in  his  own  department,  and  utilized  therein. 
His  general  system  was  at  once  seized,  assimilated,  and  set  forth 
with  new  illustrations  by  serious  thinkers  who  were  already 
groping  in  the  regions  of  abstruse  thought  which  the  master's 
vision  pierced  so  clearly.  And  thus  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has 
come  to  be  inseparably  interfused  with  the  whole  mass  of  think- 
ing in  our  day  and  generation.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  peo- 
ple commonly  entertain  very  clear  ideas  about  it,  for  clear  ideas 
are  not  altogether  common.  I  suspect  that  a  good  many  people 
would  hesitate  if  asked  to  state  exactly  what  Newton's  law  of 
gravitation  is. 

Among  the  men  in  America  whose  minds,  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  ago,  were  feeling  their  way  toward  some  such  unified 
conception  of  nature  as  Mr.  Spencer  was  about  to  set  forth  in  all 
its  dazzling  glory — among  the  men  who  were  thus  prepared  to 
grasp  the  doctrine  of  evolution  at  once  and  expound  it  with  fresh 
illustrations— the  first  in  the  field  was  the  man  to  whose  memory 
we  have  met  here  this  evening  to  i)ay  a  brief  word  of  tribute.  It 
is  but  a  little  while  since  that  noble  face  was  here  with  us  and  the 
tones  of  that  kindly  voice  were  fraught  with  good  cheer  for  us. 
To  most  of  you,  I  presume,  the  man  Edward  Livingston  Toumans 
is  still  a  familiar  presence.  There  must  be  many  here  this  even- 
ing who  listened  to  the  tidings  of  his  death  two  years  ago  with  a 
sense  of  personal  bereavement.  No  one  who  knew  him  is  likely 
ever  to  forget  him.  But  for  those  who  remember  distinctly 
the  man  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  recount  the  principal  in- 
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cidents  of  his  life  and  work.  It  is  desirable  that  the  story 
should  he  set  forth  concisely,  so  as  to  be  remembered ;  for  the 
work  was  like  the  man,  unselfish  and  unobtrusive,  and  in  the 
hurry  and  complication  of  modem  life  such  work  is  liable  to  be 
lost  from  sight,  so  that  people  profit  by  it  without  knowing  that 
such  work  was  ever  done.  So  genuinely  modest,  so  utterly  desti- 
tute of  self -regarding  impulses  was  our  friend,  that  I  believe  it 
would  be  quite  like  him  to  chide  us  for  thus  drawing  public  at- 
tention to  him,  as  he  would  think,  with  too  much  emphasis.  But 
such  mild  reproof  it  is  right  that  we  should  disregard ;  for  the 
memory  of  a  life  so  beautiful  and  useful  is  a  precious  possession 
of  which  mankind  ought  not  to  be  deprived. 

Edwabd  Livingston  Youmans  was  bom  in  the  town  of 
Coeymans,  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1821.  From 
his  father  and  mother,  boUi  of  whom  survived  him,  he  inherited 
strong  traits  of  character  as  well  as  an  immense  fund  of  vital 
energy,  such  that  the  failure  of  health  a  few  years  ago  seemed  (to 
me,  at  least)  surprising.  His  father,  Vincent  Youmans,  was  a 
man  of  independent  character,  strong  convictions,  and  perfect 
moral  courage,  with  a  quick  and  ready  tongue,  in  the  use  of  which 
earnestness  and  frankness  perhai)s  sometimes  prevailed  over  pru- 
dence. The  mother,  Catherine  Scofield,  was  notable  for  balance 
of  judgment,  prudence,  and  tact.  The  mother's  grandfather  was 
Irish ;  and,  while  I  very  much  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  gener- 
alizations we  are  so  prone  to  make  about  race  characteristics,  I 
can  not  but  feel  that  for  the  impulsive — one  had  almost  said  ex- 
plosive— ^warmth  of  sympathy,  the  enchanting  grace  and  vivacity 
of  manner,  in  Edward  Youmans,  this  strain  of  Irish  blood  may 
have  been  to  some  extent  accountable.  Both  father  and  mother 
belonged  to  the  old  Puritan  stock  of  New  England,  and  the  fa- 
ther's ancestry  was  doubtless  purely  English.  Nothing  could  be 
more  honorably  or  characteristically  English  than  the  name.  In 
the  old  feudal  society  the  yeoman^  like  the/ronfeZin,  was  the  small 
freeholder,  owning  a  modest  estate  yet  holding  it  by  no  servile 
tenure,  a  man  of  the  common  people  yet  no  churl,  a  member  of 
the  state  who  ^  knew  his  rights  and  knowing  dared  maintain.'' 
Few  indeed  were  the  nooks  and  comers  outside  of  merry  England 
where  such  men  flourished  as  the  yeomen  and  franklins  who 
founded  democratic  New  England.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
how  the  most  illustrious  of  Franklins  exemplified  the  typical 
virtues  of  his  class.  There  was  much  that  was  similar  in  the  tem- 
perament and  disposition  of  Edward  Youmans — ^the  sagacity  and 
penetration,  the  broad  common  sense,  the  earnest  purpose  veiled 
but  not  hidden  by  the  blithe  humor,  the  devotion  to  ends  of  wide 
practical  value,  the  habit  of  making  in  the  best  sense  the  most  out 
of  life.  ^         . 
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When  Edward  was  but  six  months  old,  his  parents  moTed  to 
Greenfield,  near  Saratoga  Springs.  With  a  comfortable  house 
and  three  acres  of  land,  his  father  kept  a  wagon-shop  and  smithy. 
In  those  days,  while  it  was  hard  work  to  wring  a  subsistence  out 
of  the  soil  or  to  prosper  upon  any  of  the  vocations  which  rural 
life  i)ennitted,  there  was  doubtless  more  independence  of  charac- 
ter and  real  shiftiness  than  in  our  time,  when  cities  and  tariffs 
have  so  sapped  the  strength  of  the  farming  coimtry.  In  the  fam- 
ily of  Vincent  Youmans,  though  rigid  economy  was  practiced, 
books  were  reckoned  to  a  certain  extent  among  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  the  house  was  one  in  which  neighbors  were  fond  of  gath- 
ering to  discuss  questions  of  politics  or  theology,  social  reform  or 
improvements  in  agriculture.  On  all  such  questions  Vincent 
Youmans  was  apt  to  have  ideas  of  his  own ;  he  talked  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  was  also  ready  to  listen ;  and  he  evidently  supplied  an 
intellectual  stimulus  to  the  whole  community.  For  a  boy  of 
bright  and  inquisitive  mind  listening  to  such  talk  is  no  mean 
source  of  education.  It  often  goes  much  further  than  the  reading 
of  books.  From  an  early  age  Edward  Youmans  seems  to  have 
appropriated  all  such  means  of  instruction.  He  had  that  insa- 
tiable thirst  for  knowledge  which  is  one  of  Qod's  best  gifts  to 
man ;  for  he  who  is  bom  with  this  appetite  must  needs  be  griev- 
ously ill-made  in  other  respects  if  it  does  not  constrain  him  to 
lead  a  happy  and  useful  life. 

After  ten  years  at  Greenfield  the  family  moved  to  a  farm  at 
Milton,  some  two  miles  distant.  Until  his  sixteenth  year  Edward 
helped  his  father  at  farm-work  in  the  summer  and  attended  the 
district  school  in  winter.  It  was  his  good  fortune  for  some  time 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  had  a  genius  for  teaching 
— ^a  man  who  in  those  days  of  rote-learning  did  not  care  to  have 
things  learned  by  heart,  but  sought  to  stimulate  the  thinking 
powers  of  his  pupils,  and  who  in  that  age  of  canes  and  ferules 
never  found  it  necessary  to  use  such  means  of  discipline,  because 
the  fear  of  displeasing  him  was  of  itself  all-sufficient.  Experience 
of  the  methods  of  such  a  man  was  enough  to  sharpen  one's  dis- 
gust for  the  excessive  mechanism,  the  rigid  and  stupid  manner  of 
teaching,  which  characterize  the  ordinary  school.  In  after-years 
Youmans  used  to  say  that "  Uncle  Good  ''—as  this  admirable  ped- 
agogue was  called — ^first  taught  him  what  his  mind  was  for. 
Through  intercourse  and  training  of  this  sort  he  learned  to  doubt, 
to  test  the  soundness  of  opinions,  to  make  original  inquiries,  and 
to  find  and  follow  clews. 

But  even  the  best  of  teachers  can  effect  but  little  unless  he 
finds  a  mind  ready  of  itself  to  take  the  initiative.  It  is  doubtful 
if  men  of  eminent  ability  are  ever  made  so  by  schooling.  The 
school  offers  opportunities,  but  in  such  men  the  tendency  to  the 
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initiative  is  so  strong  that  if  opportunities  are  not  offered  they 
will  somehow  contrive  to  create  them.  When  Edward  Toumans 
was  about  thirteen  years  old  he  persuaded  his  father  to  buy  him  a 
copy  of  Comstock's  Natural  Philosophy.  This  book  he  studied 
at  home  by  himself,  and  repeated  many  of  the  experiments  with 
apparatus  of  his  own  contriving.  When  he  made  a  centrifugal 
water-wheel,  and  explained  to  the  men  and  boys  of  the  neighbor- 
hood the  principle  of  its  revolution  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  the  stream  which  moved  it,  we  may  regard  it  as  his  earliest  at- 
tempt at  giving  scientific  lectures.  It  was  natural  that  one  who 
had  become  interested  in  physics  should  wish  to  study  chemistry. 
The  teacher  (who  was  not  '*  Uncle  Qood'O  ^^  never  so  much  as 
laid  eyes  on  a  text-book  of  chemistry ;  but  Edward  was  not  to  be 
daunted  by  such  trifles.  A  copy  of  Comstock's  manual  was  pro- 
cured, another  pupil  was  found  willing  to  join  in  the  study,  and 
this  class  of  two  proceeded  to  learn  what  they  could  from  reading 
the  book,  while  the  teacher  asked  them  the  printed  questions — 
those  questions  the  mere  existence  of  which  in  text-books  is  apt  to 
show  what  a  low  view  publishers  take  of  the  average  intelligence 
of  teachers  1  It  was  not  a  very  hopeful  way  of  studying  such  a 
subject  as  chemistry;  but  doubtless  the  time  was  not  wasted,  and 
the  foundations  for  a  future  knowledge  of  chemistry  were  laid. 
The  experience  of  farm-work  which  accompanied  these  studies  ex- 
plains the  interest  which  in  later  years  Mr.  Youmans  felt  in  agri- 
cultural chemistry.  He  came  to  realize  how  crude  and  primitive 
are  our  methods  of  making  the  earth  yield  its  produce,  and  it  was 
his  opinion  that,  when  men  have  once  learned  how  to  conduct 
agriculture  upon  sound  scientific  principles,  farming  wiU  become 
at  once  the  most  wholesome  and  the  most  attractive  form  of 
human  industry. 

Along  with  the  elementary  studies  in  science  there  went  a 
great  deal  of  miscellaneous  reading,  mostly,  it  would  appear,  of 
good  solid  books.  Apparently  there  was  at  that  time  no  study  of 
languages,  ancient  or  modem.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  the  young 
man  had  shown  so  much  promise  that  it  was  decided  he  should 
study  law,  and  he  had  already  entered  upon  a  more  extensive 
course  of  preparation  in  an  academy  in  Saratoga  County  when  the 
event  occurred  which  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He 
had  been  naturally  gifted  with  keen  and  accurate  vision,  was  a 
good  sportsman  and  an  excellent  shot  with  a  rifle,  but  at  about 
the  age  of  thirteen  there  had  come  an  attack  of  ophthalmia  which 
left  the  eyes  weak  and  sensitive.  Perpetual  reading  probably  in- 
creased the  difficulty  and  hindered  complete  recovery.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  violent  inflammation  set  in,  the  sight  in  one  eye  was 
completely  lost,  while  in  the  other  it  grew  so  dim  as  to  be  of  little 
avaiL    Sometimes  he  would  be  just  able  to  find  his^.w|^(about  the 
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streets,  at  other  times  the  blindness  was  almost  total,  and  this 
state  of  things  lasted  for  nearly  thirteen  years. 

This  dreadful  calamity  seemed  to  make  it  imix>ssible  to  con- 
tinue any  systematic  course  of  study,  and  the  outlook  for  satis- 
factory work  of  any  sort  was  extremely  discouraging.  The  first 
necessity  was  medical  assistance,  and  in  quest  of  this  Mr.  You- 
mans  came  in  the  autumn  of  1839  to  New  York,  where  for  the 
most  part  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Until  1851  he  was 
under  the  care  of  an  oculist.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  a  man 
of  eager  energy  and  boundless  intellectual  craving  were  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  despondlency,  we  could  not  call  it  strange.  If 
he  were  to  become  dei)endent  upon  friends  for  the  means  of  sup- 
port, it  would  be  ungracious  if  not  unjust  to  blame  him.  But 
Edward  Youmans  was  not  made  of  the  stuff  that  acquiesces  in 
defeat.  He  rose  superior  to  calamity,  he  won  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood, and  in  darkness  entered  uix>n  the  path  to  an  enviable  fame. 
At  first  he  had  to  resign  himself  to  spending  weary  weeks  over 
tasks  that  with  sound  eye-sight  could  have  been  dispatched  in  as 
many  days.  He  invented  some  kind  of  writing-machine  which  held 
his  i>aper  firmly  and  enabled  his  pen  to  follow  straight  lines  at 
proper  distances  apart.  Long  practice  of  this  sort  gave  his  hand- 
writing a  i)eculiar  character  which  it  retained  in  later  years. 
When  I  first  saw  it  in  1863  it  seemed  almost  undecipherable ;  but 
that  was  far  from  being  the  case,  and,  after  I  had  grown  used  to 
it,  I  found  it  but  little  less  legible  than  the  most  beautiful  chi- 
rography.  The  strokes,  gnarled  and  jagged  as  they  were,  had  a 
method  in  their  madness,  and  every  pithy  sentence  went  straight 
as  an  arrow  to  its  mark. 

While  conquering  these  physical  obstacles  Mr.  Youmans  began 
writing  for  the  press,  and  gradually  entered  into  relations  with 
leading  newspapers  which  became  more  and  more  important  and 
useful  as  years  went  on.  He  became  acquainted  with  Horace 
Greeley,  William  Henry  Channing,  and  other  gentlemen  who 
were  interested  in  social  reforms.  His  sympathies  were  strongly 
enlisted  with  the  little  party  of  abolitionists,  then  held  in  such 
scornful  disfavor  by  all  other  parties.  He  was  also  interested  in 
the  party  of  temperance,  which,  as  he  and  others  were  afterward 
to  learn,  compounded  for  its  essential  uprightness  of  purpose  by 
indulging  in  very  gross  intemperance  of  speech  and  action.  The 
disinterestedness  which  always  characterized  him  was  illustrated 
by  his  writing  many  articles  for  a  temperance  paper  which  could 
not  afford  to  pay  its  contributors,  although  he  was  struggling 
with  such  disadvantages  in  earning  his  own  livelihood  and  carry- 
ing on  his  scientific  studies.  Those  were  days  when  leading  re- 
formers believed  that  by  some  cunningly  contrived  alteration  of 
social  arrangements  our  human  nature,  with  all  its  inheritance 
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from  countless  ages  of  brutality,  can  somehow  be  made  over  all 
in  a  moment,  just  as  one  would  go  to  work  with  masons  and  car- 
I)enters  and  revamp  a  house.  There  are  many  good  people  who 
still  labor  under  such  a  delusion. 

Though  Mr.  Toumans  was  brought  into  frequent  contact  with 
reformers  of  this  sort,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  his  mind  was 
ever  deeply  impressed  with  such  ways  of  thinking.  Science  is 
teaching  us  that  the  method  of  evolution  is  that  mill  of  God,  of 
which  we  have  heard,  which,  while  it  grinds  with  infinite  efficacy, 
yet  grinds  with  wearisome  slowness.  It  was  Mr.  Darwin's  dis- 
covery of  natural  selection  which  first  brought  this  truth  home 
to  us ;  but  Sir  Charles  Lyell  had  in  1830  shown  how  enormous 
effects  are  wrouglit  by  the  cumulative  action  of  slight  and  unob- 
trusive causes,  and  this  had  much  to  do  with  turning  men's  minds 
toward  some  conception  of  evolution.  It  was  about  1847  that  Mr. 
Toumans  was  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  geologists,  as  well 
as  in  the  nebular  theory,  to  which  recent  discoveries  were  adding 
fresh  confirmation.  Some  time  before  this  he  had  read  that  fa- 
mous book.  Vestiges  of  Creation,  and,  although  Prof.  Agassiz  truly 
declared  that  it  was  an  unscientific  book  crammed  with  antiquated 
and  exploded  fancies,  I  susx)ect  that  Mr.  Youmans  felt  that  amid 
all  the  chaff  there  was  a  very  sound  and  sturdy  kernel  of  truth. 

Among  the  books  which  Mr.  Youmans  projected  at  this  time, 
the  first  was  a  compendious  history  of  progress  in  discovery  and 
invention ;  but,  after  he  had  made  extensive  preparations,  a  book 
was  published  so  similar  in  scox)e  and  treatment  that  he  abandoned 
the  undertaking.  Another  work  was  a  treatise  on  arithmetic,  on 
a  new  and  philosophical  plan ;  but,  when  this  was  approaching 
completion,  he  again  found  himself  anticipated,  this  time  by  the 
book  of  Horace  Mann.  This  was  discouraging  enough,  but  a 
third  venture  resulted  in  brilliant  success.  We  have  observed 
the  eagerness  with  which,  as  a  school-boy,  Mr.  Youmans  entered 
upon  the  study  of  chemistry.  His  interest  in  this  science  grew 
with  years,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  it  so  far  as  was  practicable. 
For  a  blind  man  to  carry  on  the  study  of  a  science  which  is  pre- 
eminently one  of  observation  and  experiment  might  seem  hope- 
less. It  was  at  any  rate  absolutely  necessary  to  see  with  the  eyes 
of  others  if  not  with  his  own.  Here  the  assistance  rendered 
by  his  sister  was  invaluable.  During  most  of  this  period  she 
served  as  amanuensis  and  reader  for  him.  But,  more  than  this, 
she  kept  up  for  some  time  a  course  of  laboratory  work,  the  results 
of  which  were  minutely  described  to  her  brother  and  discussed 
with  him  in  the  evenings.  The  lectures  of  Dr.  John  William 
Draper  on  chemistry  were  also  thoroughly  discussed  and  pon- 
dered. 

The  conditions  under  which  Mr.  Youmans  worked  made  it 
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necessary  for  him  to  consider  every  ix>int  with  the  extreme  de- 
liberation involved  in  framing  distinct  mental  images  of  things 
and  processes  which  he  conld  not  watch  with  the  eye.  It  was 
hard  discipline^  but  he  doubtless  profited  from  it.  Nature  had 
endowed  him  with  an  imusually  clear  head,  but  this  enforced 
method  must  have  made  it  still  clearer.  One  of  the  most  notable 
qualities  of  his  mind  was  the  absolute  luminousness  with  which 
he  saw  things  and  the  relations  among  things.  It  was  this  quality 
that  made  him  so  successful  as  an  expounder  of  scientific  truths. 
In  the  course  of  his  pondering  over  chemical  facts  which  he  was 
obliged  to  take  at  second  hand,  it  occurred  to  him  that  most  of 
the  pupils  in  common  schools  who  studied  chemistry  were  practi- 
cally no  better  off.  It  was  easy  enough  for  schools  to  buy  text- 
books, but  difficult  for  them  to  provide  laboratories  and  appara- 
tus ;  and  it  was  much  easier  withal  to  find  teachers  who  could  ask 
questions  out  of  a  book  than  those  who  could  use  apparatus  if 
provided.  It  was  customary,  therefore,  to  learn  chemistry  by 
rote ;  or,  in  other  words,  pupils'  heads  were  crammed  with  unin- 
telligible statements  about  things  with  queer  names — such  as 
manganese  or  tellurium — ^which  they  had  never  seen,  and  would 
not  know  if  they  were  to  see  them.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Toumans 
that,  if  visible  processes  could  not  be  brought  before  pupils,  at  any 
rate  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  chemistry  might  be  made 
clear  by  means  of  diagrams.  He  began  devising  diagrams  in  dif- 
ferent colors,  to  illustrate  the  diversity  in  the  atomic  weights  of 
the  principal  elements,  and  the  composition  of  the  more  familiar 
compounds.  At  length,  by  uniting  his  di^^grams,  he  obtained  a 
comprehensive  chart  exhibiting  the  outlines  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  chemical  combination  according  to  the  binary  or  dualist  theory 
then  in  vogue.  This  chart,  when  published,  was  a  great  success. 
It  not  only  facilitated  the  acquirement  of  clear  ideas,  but  it  was 
suggestive  of  new  ideaa  It  proved  very  popular,  and  kept  the 
field  until  the  binary  theory  was  overthrown  by  the  modem  doc- 
trine of  substitution,  which  does  not  lend  itself  so  readily  to 
graphic  treatment. 

The  success  of  the  chemical  chart  led  to  the  writing  of  a  text- 
book of  chemistry.  This  laborious  work  was  completed  in  1851, 
when  Mr.  Youmans  was  thirty  years  old.  Prof.  Silliman  was 
then  regarded  as  one  of  our  foremost  authorities  in  chemistry, 
but  it  was  at  once  remarked  of  the  new  book  that  it  showed  quite 
as  thorough  a  mastery  of  the  whole  subject  of  chemical  combina- 
tion as  SUliman's.  It  was  a  text-book  of  a  kind  far  less  common 
then  than  now.  There  was  nothing  dry  about  it.  The  subject 
was  presented  with  beautiful  clearness,  in  a  most  attractive  style. 
There  was  a  firm  grasp  of  the  philosophical  principles  underlying 
chemical  phenomena,  and  the  meaning  and  function^  of  the  sci- 
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ence  were  set  forth  in  such  a  way  as  to  charm  the  student  and 
make  him  wish  for  more.  The  book  had  an  immediate  and 
signal  success ;  in  after-years  it  was  twice  rewritten  by  the  au- 
thor^ to  accommodate  it  to  the  rapid  advances  made  by  the  sci- 
ence, and  it  is  still  one  of  our  best  text-books  of  chemistry.  It 
has  had  a  sale  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies. 

The  publication  of  this  book  at  once  established  its  author's 
reputation  as  a  scientific  writer,  and  in  another  way  it  marked  an 
era  in  his  life.  The  long,  distressing  period  of  darlmess  now  came 
to  an  end.  Sight  was  so  far  recovered  in  one  eye  that  it  became 
possible  to  go  about  freely,  to  read,  to  recognize  friends,  to  travel^ 
and  make  much  of  life.  I  am  told  that  his  face  had  acquired  an 
expression  characteristic  of  the  bHnd,  but  that  expression  was 
afterward  completely  lost.  When  I  knew  him  it  would  never 
have  occurred  to  me  that  his  sight  was  imperfect,  except  perhaps 
as  regards  length  of  range. 

Mr.  Youmans's  career  as  a  scientific  lecturer  now  began.  His 
first  lecture  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  on  the  relations  of 
organic  life  to  the  atmosphere.  It  was  illustrated  with  chemical 
apparatus,  and  was  given  in  a  private  room  in  New  York  to  an 
audience  which  filled  the  room.  Probably  no  lecturer  ever  faced 
his  first  audience  without  some  trepidation,  and  Mr.  Youmans 
had  not  the  main-stay  and  refuge  afforded  by  a  manuscript,  for 
his  sight  was  never  good  enough  to  make  such  an  aid  available 
for  his  lectures.  At  first  the  right  words  were  slow  in  finding 
their  way  to  those  ready  Ups,  and  his  friends  were  beginning  to 
grow  anxious,  when  all  at  once  a  happy  accident  broke  the  spell. 
He  was  remarking  upon  the  characteristic  instability  of  nitrogen, 
and  pointing  to  a  jar  of  that  gas  on  the  table  before  him,  when 
some  fidgety  movement  of  his  knocked  the  jar  off  the  table.  He 
improved  the  occasion  with  one  of  his  quaint  hons  mots,  and,  as 
there  is  nothing  that  greases  the  wheels  of  life  like  a  laugh,  the 
lecture  went  on  to  a  successful  close. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  busy  career  of  seventeen  years  of 
lecturing,  ending  in  1868 ;  and  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few 
things  were  done  in  all  those  years  of  more  vital  and  lasting 
benefit  to  the  American  people  than  this  broadcast  sowing  of  the 
seeds  of  scientific  thought  in  the  lectures  of  Edward  Youmans. 
They  came  just  at  the  time  when  the  world  was  ripe  for  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution,  when  all  the  wondrous  significance  of  the 
trend  of  scientific  discovery  since  Newton's  time  was  beginning 
to  burst  upon  men's  minds.  The  work  of  Lyell  in  geology,  fol- 
lowed at  length  in  1869  by  the  Darwinian  theory ;  the  doctrine  of 
the  correlation  of  forces  and  the  consequent  unity  of  nature;  the 
extension  and  reformation  of  chemical  theory ;  the  simultaneous 
advance  made  in  sociological  inquiry,  and  in  the  conception  of  the 
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true  aims  and  proper  metliods  of  education — all  this  made  the 
period  a  most  fruitful  one  for  the  peculiar  work  of  such  a  teacher 
as  Youmans.  The  intellectual  atmosphere  was  charged  with  con- 
ceptions of  evolution.  Mr.  Toumans  had  arrived  at  such  concep- 
tions in  the  course  of  his  study  of  the  separate  lines  of  scientific 
speculation  which  were  now  about  to  be  summed  up  and  organ- 
ized by  Herbert  Spencer  into  that  system  of  philosophy  which 
marks  the  highest  point  to  which  the  progressive  intelligence  of 
mankind  has  yet  attained*  In  the  field  of  scientific  generaliza- 
tion upon  this  great  scale,  Mr.  Toumans  was  not  an  originator ; 
but  his  broadly  symi>athetic  and  luminous  mind  moved  on  a 
plane  so  near  to  that  of  the  originators  that  he  seized  at  once 
upon  the  grand  scheme  of  thought  as  it  was  developed,  made  it 
his  own,  and  brought  to  its  interpretation  and  diffusion  such  a 
happy  combination  of  qualities  as  one  seldom  meets  with*  The 
ordinary  popularizer  of  great  and  novel  truths  is  a  man  who 
comprehends  them  but  partially  and  illustrates  them  in  a  lame 
and  fragmentary  way.  But  it  was  the  peculiarity  of  Mr.  You- 
mans that,  while  on  the  one  hand  he  could  grasp  the  newest  sci- 
entific thought  so  surely  and  firmly  that  he  seemed  to  have  en- 
tered into  the  innermost  mind  of  its  author,  on  the  other  hand  he 
could  speak  to  the  general  public  in  a  convincing  and  stimulat- 
ing way  that  had  no  parallel.  This  was  the  secret  of  his  power, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  his  influence  in  educating  the 
American  people  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  evolution  was  great 
and  wide-spread. 

The  years  when  Mr.  Youmans  was  traveling  and  lecturing 
were  the  years  when  the  old  lyceum  system  of  popular  lectures 
was  still  in  its  vigor.  The  kind  of  life  led  by  the  energetic  lect- 
urer in  those  days  was  not  that  of  a  Sybarite,  as  may  be  seen  from, 
a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters :  '^  I  lectured  in  Sandusky,  and  had 
to  get  up  at  five  o'clock  to  reach  Elyria ;  I  had  had  but  very  little 
sleep.  To  get  from  Elyria  to  Pittsburg  I  must  take  the  five  o'clock 
morning  train,  and  the  hotel  darkey  said  he  would  try  to  awaken 
me.  I  knew  what  that  meant,  and  so  did  not  get  a  single  wink  of 
sleep  that  night.  Bode  all  day  to  Pittsburg,  and  had  to  lecture 
in  the  great  Academy  of  Music  over  foot-lights.  .  .  .  The  train 
that  left  for  Zanesville  departed  at  two  in  the  morning.  I  had 
been  assured  a  hundred  times  (for  I  asked  everybody  I  met)  that 
I  would  get  a  sleeping-car  to  Zanesville,  and,  when  I  was  all 
ready  to  start,  I  was  informed  that  {his  morning  there  was  no 
sleeping-car.  By  the  time  I  reached  here  I  was  pretty  completely 
used  up.'' 

Such  a  fatiguing  life,  however,  has  its  compensations.  It 
brings  the  lecturer  into  friendly  contact  with  the  brightest  minds 
among  his  fellow-countrymen  in  many  and  many  places,  and  en- 
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larges  his  sphere  of  influence  in  a  way  that  is  not  easy  to  estimate. 
Clearly  an  earnest  lecturer,  of  commanding  intelligence  and 
charming  manner,  with  a  great  subject  to  teach,  must  have  an  op- 
portunity for  sowing  seeds  that  will  presently  ripen  in  a  change 
of  opinion  or  sentiment,  in  an  altered  way  of  looking  at  things 
on  the  part  of  whole  communities.  No  lecturer  has  ever  had  a 
better  opportunity  of  this  sort  than  Edward  Toumans,  and  none 
ever  made  a  better  use  of  his  opportunity.  His  gifts  as  a  talker 
were  of  the  highest  order.  The  commonest  and  plainest  story,  as 
told  by  Edward  Toumans,  had  all  the  breathless  interest  of  the 
most  thrilling  romance.  Absolutely  unconscious  of  himself,  sim- 
ple, straightforward,  and  vehement,  wrapped  up  in  his  subject, 
the  very  embodiment  of  faith  and  enthusiasm,  of  heartiness  and 
good  cheer,  it  was  delightful  to  hear  him.  And  when  we  join 
with  all  this  his  unfailing  common  sense,  his  broad  and  kindly 
view  of  men  and  things,  and  the  delicious  humor  that  kept  flash- 
ing out  in  quaint,  pithy  phrases  such  as  no  other  man  would 
have  thought  of,  and  such  as  are  the  despair  of  any  one  trying 
to  remember  and  quote  them,  we  can  seem  to  imagine  what  a 
power  he  must  have  been  with  his  lectures.  / 

When  such  a  man  goes  about  for  seventeen  years,  teaching 
scientific  truths  for  which  the  world  is  ripe,  we  may  be  sure  that 
his  work  is  great,  albeit  we  have  no  standard  whereby  we  can 
exactly  measure  it.  In  hundreds  of  little  towns  with  queer 
names  did  this  strong  personality  appear  and  make  its  way  and 
leave  its  effects  in  the  shape  of  new  thoughts,  new  questions,  and 
enlarged  hospitality  of  mind,  among  the  inhabitants.  The  results 
of  all  this  are  surely  visible  to-day.  In  no  part  of  the  English 
world  has  Herbert  Spencer's  philosophy  met  with  such  a  general 
and  cordial  reception  as  in  the  United  States.  This  may,  no 
doubt,  be  largely  explained  by  a  reference  to  general  causes ;  but 
as  it  is  almost  always  necessary,  along  with  our  general  causes,  to 
take  into  the  account  some  personal  influence,  so  it  is  in  this  case. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  among  the  agencies  which  during  the  past 
fifty  years  have  so  remarkably  broadened  the  mind  of  the  Ameri- 
can x>eople,  very  few  have  been  more  i)otent  than  the  gentle  and 
subtle  but  pervasive  work  done  by  Edward  Toumans  with  his 
lectures,  and  to  this  has  been  largely  due  the  hospitable  reception 
of  Herbert  Spencer's  ideas. 

It  was  in  1856  that  Mr.  Toumans  fell  in  with  a  review  of  Spen- 
cer's Principles  of  Psychology,  by  Dr.  Morell,  in  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Eeview.  This  review  impressed  him  so  deeply  that 
he  at  once  sent  to  London  for  a  copy  of  the  book,  which  had  been 
published  in  the  preceding  year.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
was  four  years  before  the  Darwinian  theory  was  announced  to  the 
world  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Origin  of  Species.    Toward  the 
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end  of  that  book  Mr.  Darwin  looked  forward  to  a  distant  future 
when  the  conception  of  gradual  development  might  be  applied 
to  the  phenomena  of  conscious  intelligence.  He  had  not  then 
learned  of  the  existence  of  such  a  book  as  the  Principles  of  Psy- 
chology. In  later  editions  he  was  obliged  to  modify  his  state- 
ment and  confess  that,  instead  of  looking  so  far  forward,  he  had 
better  have  looked  about  him.  I  have  more  than  once  heard  Mr. 
Darwin  laugh  merrily  over  this,  at  his  own  expense. 

After  struggling  for  a  while  with  the  weighty  problems  of  tiiis 
book — the  most  profound  treatise  upon  mental  phenomena  that 
any  human  mind  has  ever  produced— Mr.  Toumans  saw  that  the 
theory  expounded  in  it  was  a  long  stride  in  the  direction  of  a  gen- 
eral theory  of  evolution.  His  interest  in  this  subject  received  a 
new  and  fresh  stimulus.  He  read  Social  Statics,  and  began  to 
recognize  Mr.  Spencer's  hand  in  the  anonymous  articles  in  the 
quarterlies  in  which  he  was  then  announcing  and  illustrating 
various  portions  or  segments  of  his  newly  discovered  law  of 
evolution.  One  evening  in  February,  1860,  as  Mr.  Youmans  was 
calling  at  a  friend's  house  in  Brooklyn,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson, 
of  Salem,  handed  him  the  famous  prospectus  of  the  great  series 
of  philosophical  works  which  Mr.  Spencer  proposed  to  issue  by 
subscription.  Mr.  Johnson  had  obtained  this  from  Edward  Sils- 
bee,  who  was  one  of  the  very  first  Americans  to  become  interested 
in  Spencer.  The  very  next  day  Mr.  Toumans  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Spencer,  offering  his  aid  in  procuring  American  subscriptions 
and  otherwise  aiding  in  every  possible  way  the  progress  of  the 
enterprise.  With  this  letter  and  Mr.  Spencer's  cordial  reply  be- 
gan the  life-long  friendship  between  the  two  men.  It  was  in  that 
same  month  that  I  first  became  aware  of  Mr.  Spencer's  eidstence, 
through  a  single  paragraph  quoted  from  him  by  Mr.  Lewes,  and 
in  that  paragraph  there  was  immense  fascination.  I  had  been 
steeping  myself  in  the  literature  of  modem  philosophy,  starting 
with  Bacon  and  Descartes,  and  was  then  studying  Comte's  Phi- 
losophie  Positive,  which  interested  me  as  suggesting  that  the  spe- 
cial doctrines  of  the  several  sciences  might  be  organized  into  a 
general  body  of  doctrine  of  imiversal  significance.  Comte's  work 
was  crude  and  often  wildly  absurd,  but  there  was  much  in  it  that 
was  very  suggestive.  In  May,  1860,  in  the  Old  Comer  Bookstore 
in  Boston,  I  fell  ui)on  a  copy  of  that  same  prosi)ectus  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's works,  and  read  it  with  exulting  delight,  for  clearly  there 
was  to  be  such  an  organization  of  scientific  doctrine  as  the  world 
was  waiting  for.  It  appeared  that  there  was  some  talk  of  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields  undertaking  to  conduct  the  series  in  case  subscrip- 
tions enough  should  be  received.  Mr.  Spencer  preferred  to  have 
his  works  appear  in  Boston ;  but  when  in  the  course  of  1860  his 
book  on  Education  was  offered  to  Ticknor  &  Fields,  they  declined 
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to  publish  it,  which  was,  of  cotirse,  a  grave  mistake  from  the 
bnsmess  point  of  view,  Mr.  Toximans,  however,  was  not  sorry 
for  this,  for  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  place  Mr.  Spencer^s 
books  where  he  could  do  most  to  forward  their  success. 

Some  years  before,  during  his  blindness,  his  sister  had  led  him 
one  day  into  the  store  of  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  in  quest  of  a 
book,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Appleton  had  become  warmly  inter- 
ested in  him.  I  believe  the  firm  now  look  back  to  this  chance 
visit  as  one  of  the  most  auspicious  events  in  their  annals.  He 
became  by  degrees  a  kind  of  adviser  as  regarded  matters  of  publi- 
cation, and  it  was  largely  through  his  far-sighted  advice  that  the 
Appletons  entered  upon  the  publication  of  such  books  as  those 
of  Buckle,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Haeckel,  and  others  of  like 
character,  always  paying  a  royalty  to  the  authors,  the  same  as  to 
American  authors,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  an  international 
copyright  law.  As  publishers  of  books  of  this  sort  the  Appletons 
have  come  to  be  pre-eminent.  It  is  obvious  enough  nowadays 
that  such  books  are  profitable  from  a  business  point  of  view. 
But  thirty  years  and  more  ago  this  was  by.  no  means  obvious. 
We  were  very  provincial.  Reprints  of  English  books,  transla- 
tions from  French  and  German,  were  sadly  behind  the  times.  In 
the  Connecticut  town  where  I  lived  people  would  begin  to  wake 
up  to  the  existence  of  some  great  European  book  or  system  of 
thought  after  it  had  been  before  the  world  anywhere  from  a 
dozen  to  fifty  years.  In  those  days,  therefore,  it  required  some 
boldness  to  undertake  the  reprinting  of  new  scientific  books,  and 
none  have  recognized  more  freely  than  the  Appletons  the  impor- 
tance of  the  part  played  by  Mr.  Youmans  in  this  matter.  His 
work  as  adviser  to  a  great  publishing  house  and  his  work  as 
lecturer  re-enforced  each  other,  and  thus  his  capacity  for  useful- 
ness was  much  increased. 

When  Mr.  Spencer's  book  on  Education  failed  to  find  favor 
in  Boston,  the  Appletons  took  it,  and  thus  presently  secured 
the  management  of  the  philosophical  series.  This  brought  Mr. 
Youmans  into  permanent  relations  with  Mr.  Spencer  and  his 
work.  In  1861  Mr.  Youmans  was  married,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year  made  a  journey  in  Europe  with  his  wife.  It 
was  now  that  he  became  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Spencer, 
and  found  him  quite  as  interesting  and  admirable  as  his  books. 
Friendships  were  also  begun  with  Huxley  and  other  foremost 
men  of  science.  From  more  than  one  of  these  men  I  have  heard 
the  warmest  expressions  of  personal  affection  for  Mr.  Youmans, 
and  of  keen  appreciation  of  the  aid  that  they  have  obtained  in 
innumerable  ways  from  his  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  sympa- 
thy. But  no  one  else  got  so  large  a  measure  of  this  support  as  Mr. 
Spencer.    As  fast  as  his  books  were  republished,  Mr.  Youmans 
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wrote  reyiews  of  them,  and  by  no  means  in  the  usual  perfunctory 
way ;  his  reviews  and  notices  were  turned  out  by  the  score^  and 
scattered  about  in  the  magazines  and  newspapers  where  they 
would  do  the  most  good.  Whenever  he  found  another  writer  who 
could  be  pressed  into  the  service,  he  would  give  him  Spencer's 
books,  kindle  him  with  a  spark  from  his  ovm  magnificent  enthu- 
siasm, and  set  him  to  writing  for  the  press.  The  most  indefati- 
gable vender  of  wares  was  never  more  ruthlessly  persistent  in  ad- 
vertising for  lucre's  sake  than  !^dward  Toumans  in  preaching  in 
a  spirit  of  the  purest  disinterestedness  the  gospel  of  evolution*  As 
long  as  he  lived,  Mr.  Spencer  had  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
an  alier  ego  ever  on  the  alert  with  vision  like  that  of  a  hawk  for 
the  slightest  chance  to  promote  his  interests  and  those  of  his  sys- 
tem of  thought. 

Among  the  allies  thus  enlisted  at  that  early  time  were  Mr. 
George  Ripley  and  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  both  of  whom  did 
good  service,  in  their  different  ways,  in  awakening  public  interest 
in  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  In  those  days  of  the  civil  war  it 
was  especially  hard  to  keep  up  the  list  of  subscribers  in  an 
abstruse  philosophical  publication  of  apparently  interminable 
length.  Mr.  Toumans  now  and  then  found  it  needful  to  make  a 
journey  in  the  interests  of  the  work,  and  it  was  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  in  November,  1863,  that  I  made  his  acquaintance.  I 
had  already  published,  in  1861,  an  article  in  one  of  the  quarterly 
reviews  in  which  Mr.  Spencer's  work  was  referred  to ;  and  another 
in  1863^  in  which  the  law  of  evolution  was  illustrated  in  connection 
with  certain  problems  of  the  science  of  language.  The  articles 
were  anonymous,  as  was  then  the  fashion,  and  Mr.  Youmans's  curi- 
osity was  aroused.  There  were  so  few  people  then  who  had  any 
conception  of  what  Mr.  Spencer's  work  meant,  that  they  could  have 
been  counted  on  one's  fingers.  At  that  time  I  knew  of  only  three 
— the  late  Prof.  Gumey,  of  Harvard ;  Mr.  George  Roberts,  now  an 
eminent  patent  lawyer  in  Boston  ;  and  Mr.  John  Clark,  now  of 
the  Prang  Educational  Company.  I  have  since  known  that  there 
were  at  least  two  or  three  others  about  Boston,  among  others, 
my  learned  friend  the  Rev.  W.  JR.  Alger,  besides  several  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  When  we  sometimes  ventured  to  observe 
that  Mr.  Spencer's  work  was  as  great  as  Newton's,  and  that  his 
theory  of  evolution  was  going  to  remodel  human  thinking  upon 
all  subjects  whatever,  people  used  to  stare  at  us  and  take  us  for 
idiots.  Any  one  member  of  such  a  small  community  was  easy  to 
find ;  and  I  have  always  dated  a  new  era  in  my  life  from  the  Sim- 
day  afternoon  when  Mr.  Toumans  came  to  my  room  in  Cam- 
bridge. It  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  such  as  hardly 
comes  but  once  to  a  man.  At  that  first  meeting  I  knew  nothing 
of  him  except  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  text-book  of  chemistry 
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^whicli  I  had  found  interesting^  in  spite  of  its  having  been 
crammed  down  my  throat  by  an  old-fashioned  memorizing  teach- 
er who,  I  am  convinced,  never  really  knew  so  much  as  the  differ- 
ence between  oxygen  and  antimony.  At  first  it  was  a  matter  of 
breathless  interest  to  talk  with  a  man  who  had  seen  Herbert 
Spencer.  But  one  of  the  immediate  results  of  this  interview  was 
the  beginning  of  my  own  correspondence  with  Mr.  Spencer,  which 
led  to  manifold  results.  And  from  that  time  forth  it  always 
seemed  as  if,  whenever  any  of  the  good  or  lovely  things  of  life 
came  to  my  lot,  somehow  or  other  Edward  Toumans  was  either 
the  cause  of  it  or  at  any  rate  intimately  concerned  with  it.  The 
sphere  of  his  unselfish  goodness  was  so  wide  and  its  quality  so 
potent  that  one  could  not  come  into  near  relations  with  him 
without  becoming  in  all  manner  of  unstuspected  ways  strengthened 
and  enriched. 

In  the  autumn  of  1865  we  were  dismayed  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  Spencer  woidd  no  longer  be  able  to  go  on  issuing 
his  works.  In  London  they  were  published  at  his  own  expense 
and  risk,  and  those  books  which  now  yield  a  handsome  profit  did 
not  then  pay  the  cost  of  making  them.  By  the  summer  of  1865 
there  was  a  balance  of  £1,100  against  Mr.  Spencer,  and  his  prop- 
erty was  too  small  to  admit  of  his  going  on  and  losing  at  such  a 
rate.  As  soon  as  this  was  known,  John  Stuart  Mill  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  assume  the  entire  pecuniary  responsibility  of  continu- 
ing the  publication ;  but  this,  Mr.  Spencer,  while  deeply  affected 
by  such  noble  sympathy,  would  not  hear  of.  He  consented,  how- 
ever, with  great  reluctance,  to  the  attempt  of  Huxley  and  Lub- 
bock, and  other  friends,  to  increase  artificially  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers by  inducing  people  to  take  the  work  just  in  order  to  help 
support  it.  But  after  several  months  the  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  father  added  something  to  his  means  of  support,  and  he 
thereupon  withdrew  his  consent  to  this  arrangement,  and  deter- 
mined to  go  on  publishing  as  before,  and  bearing  the  loss. 

But,  as  soon  as  the  first  evil  tidings  rea,ched  America,  Mr.  Tou- 
mans made  up  his  mind  that  $5,600  must  be  forthwith  raised  by 
subscription,  in  order  to  make  good  the  loss  already  incurred.  It 
is  delightful  to  remember  the  vigor  with  which  he  took  hold  of 
this  work.  The  sum  of  $7,000  was  raised  and  invested  in  American 
securities  in  Mr.  Spencer's  name.  If  he  did  not  see  fit  to  accept 
these  securities,  they  would  go  without  an  owner.  The  best  Wal- 
tham  watch  that  could  be  procured  was  presented  to  Mr.  Spencer 
by  his  American  friends ;  a  letter,  worded  with  rare  delicacy  and 
tact,  was  written  by  the  late  Robert  Mintum ;  and  Mr.  Toumans 
sailed  for  England  to  convey  the  letter  and  the  watch  to  Mr. 
Spencer.  It  was  a  charming  scene  on  a  summer  day  in  an  Eng- 
lish garden  when  the  great  philosopher  was  apprised  of  what  had 
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been  done.  It  was  so  skillfully  managed  that  he  could  not  refuse 
the  tribute  without  seeming  churlish.  He  therefore  accepted  it^ 
and  applied  it  to  extending  his  researches  in  descriptive  sociology. 

Of  the  many  visits  which  Mr.  Youmans  made  to  England^  now 
and  then  extending  them  to  the  Continent,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant was  in  1871,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Intematioiial 
Scientific  Series.  This  was  a  favorite  scheme  of  Mr.  Youmans. 
He  realized  that  popular  scientific  books,  adapted  to  the  general 
reader,  are  apt  to  be  written  by  third-rate  men  who  do  not  well 
understand  their  subject ;  they  are  apt  to  be  dry  or  superficial  or 
both.  No  one  can  write  so  good  a  popular  book  as  the  master  of  a 
subject,  if  he  only  has  a  fair  gift  of  expressing  himself  and  keeps  in 
mind  the  public  for  which  he  is  writing.  The  master  knows  wliat 
to  tell  and  what  to  omit,  and  can  thus  tell  much  in  a  short  com- 
pass and  still  make  it  interesting ;  moreover,  he  avoids  the  inaccu- 
racies which  are  sure  to  occur  in  second-hand  work.  Masters  of 
subjects  are  apt,  however,  to  be  too  much  occupied  with  original 
research  to  write  popular  books.  It  was  Mr.  Youmans's  plan  to 
induce  the  leading  men  of  science  in  Europe  and  America  to  con- 
tribute small  volumes  on  their  special  subjects  to  a  series  to  be 
published  simultaneously  in  several  countries  and  languages. 
Furthermore,  by  special  contract  with  publishing  houses  of  hig^h 
reputation,  the  author  was  to  receive  the  ordinary  royalty  on 
every  copy  of  his  book  sold  in  every  one  of  the  countries  in  ques- 
tion, thus  anticipating  international  copyright  upon  a  very  wide 
scale,  and  giving  the  author  a  much  more  adequate  compensation 
for  his  labor.  To  put  this  scheme  into  operation  was  a  task  of 
great  difficulty,  so  many  conflicting  interests  had  to  be  consid- 
ered. Mr.  Youmans's  brilliant  success  is  attested  by  that  noble 
series  of  more  than  fifty  volumes,  on  aU  sorts  of  scientific  sub- 
jects, written  by  men  of  real  eminence,  and  published  in  England, 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States. 

A  word  is  all  that  can  be  spared  for  other  parts  of  our  friend's 
work,  which  deserve  many  words  and  those  carefully  considered. 
His  book  on  Household  Science  is. not  the  usual  collection  of 
scrappy  comment,  recipe,  and  apothegm,  but  a  valuable  scien- 
tific treatise  on  heat,  light,  air,  and  food  in  their  relations  to  every- 
day life.  In  his  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces  he  brings  together 
the  epoch-making  essays  of  the  men  who  have  successively  estab- 
lished that  doctrine,  introducing  them  with  an  essay  of  his  own 
in  which  its  history  and  its  philosophical  implications  are  set  forth 
in  a  masterly  manner.  In  his  book  on  the  Chilture  demanded  by 
Modem  Life  we  have  a  similar  collection  of  essays  with  a  simi- 
lar excellent  original  discussion,  showing  the  need  for  wider  and 
later  training  in  science,  and  protesting  against  the  excess  of  time 
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and  energy  that  is  spent  in  classical  education  where  it  is  merely 
the  following  of  an  old  tradition* 

As  a  crown  to  all  this  useful  work  Mr.  Youmans  established^  in 
1873,  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  which  has  unquestionably 
been  of  high  educational  value  to  the  general  public.  It  was  not 
the  aim  of  this  magassine  to  give  an  accoimt  of  every  theory  ex- 
pounded, every  fact  observed,  every  discovery  made  from  year  to 
year,  whether  significant  or  insignificant.  The  mind  of  the  peo- 
ple is  not  educated  by  dumping  a  great,  unshapely  mass  of  facts 
into  it.  It  needs  to  be  stimulated  rather  than  crammed.  Educa- 
tion in  science  should  lead  one  to  think  for  one's  self.  The  scien- 
tific magazine,  therefore,  should  present  articles  from  all  quarters 
that  deal  with  the  essential  conceptions  of  science  or  discuss  prob- 
lems of  real  theoretical  or  practical  interest,  no  matter  whether 
every  particular  asteroid  or  the  last  new  species  of  barnacle  re- 
ceives full  attention  or  not.  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  has 
now  been  with  us  eighteen  years ;  its  character  has  always  been  of 
the  highest,  and  it  must  have  exerted  an  excellent  influence  not 
only  as  a  diff user  of  valuable  knowledge,  but  in  training  its  readers 
to  scientific  habits  of  thought  in  so  far  as  mere  reading  can  con- 
tribute to  such  a  result. 

In  concluding  our  survey  of  this  useful  and  noble  life,  what 
impresses  us  most,  I  think,  is  the  broad,  democratic  spirit  and  the 
absolute  unselfishness  which  it  reveals  at  every  moment  and  in 
every  act  To  Edward  Toumans  the  imperative  need  for  edu- 
cating the  great  mass  of  the  people  so  as  to  use  their  mental 
powers  to  the  best  advantage  came  home  as  a  Jiving,  ever-present 
fact  He  saw  aU  that  it  meant  and  means  in  the  raising  of  man- 
kind to  a  higher  level  of  thought  and  action  than  that  upon 
which  they  now  live.  To  this  end  he  consecrated  himself  with 
unalloyed  devotion ;  and  we  who  mourn  his  loss  look  back  upon 
his  noble  career  with  a  sense  of  victory,  knowing  how  the  good 
that  such  a  man  does  lives  after  him  and  can  never  die. 

[Mr.  Fiske's  address  was  followed  by  appreciative  remarks  from 
several  gentlemen  who  had  known  Mr.  Toumans,  and  who  gave 
many  interesting  reminiscences  of  him.  We  append  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Spencer^  which  arrived  too  late  to  be  read  at  this  meeting.] 

64  Atbtvb  Boad,  Reortt's  Pake,  Lo3n>oir,  N.  W.,  March  18, 18iN). 

Dear  Mb.  Skilton  :  I  received  your  telegram  last  night,  and 
from  the  wording  conclude  that  you  wish  some  letter  from  me 
about  Youmans  which  Fiske  may  read  in  his  lecture  on  the  23d.  I 
am  very  glad  to  respond  to  the  request,  and  I  can  not  do  this  better 
than  by  giving  you  the  following  copy  of  a  passage  in  my  Auto- 
biography concerning  him : 

''•The  relation  thus  initiated  was  extremely  fortunate;  for 
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Prof.  Edward  L.  Toumans  was,  of  all  Americans  I  have  known 
or  heard  of,  the  one  most  able  and  most  willing  to  help  ma 
Alike  intellectually  and  morally,  he  had  in  the  highest  degrees 
the  traits  conducive  to  success  in  diffusing  the  doctrines  he  es- 
poused; and  from  that  time  to  this  he  has  devoted  his  life 
mainly  to  spreading  throughout  the  United  States  the  doctrine 
of  evolution.  His  love  of  wide  generalizations  had  been  shown 
years  before  in  lectures  on  such  topics  as  the  correlation  of  the 
physical  forces ;  and  from  those  who  heard  him  I  have  gathered 
that,  aided  by  his  unusual  powers  of  exposition,  the  enthusiasm 
which  contemplation  of  the  larger  truths  of  science  produced  in 
him  was  in  a  remarkable  degree  communicated  to  his  hearers. 
Such  larger  truths  I  have  on  many  occasions  observed  are  those 
which  he  quickly  seizes — ever  passing  at  once  through  details 
to  lay  hold  of  essentials  ;  and,  having  laid  hold  of  them,  he 
clearly  sets  them  forth  afresh  in  his  own  way  with  added  iUus- 
trations.  But  it  is  morally  even  more  than  intellectually  that 
he  has  proved  himself  a  true  missionary  of  advanced  ideas. 
Extremely  energetic — so  energetic  that  no  one  has  been  able  to 
check  his  overactivity — ^he  has  exi)ended  all  his  powers  in  ad- 
vancing what  he  holds  to  be  the  truth ;  and  not  only  his  powers 
but  his  means.  It  has  proved  impossible  to  prevent  him  from  in- 
juring himself  in  health  by  his  exertions ;  and  it  has  proved  im- 
possible to  make  him  pay  due  regard  to  his  i)ersonal  interests.  So 
that  toward  the  close  of  life  he  finds  himself  wrecked  in  body  and 
impoverished  in  estate  by  thirty  years  of  devotion  to  high  ends. 
Among  professed  worshipers  of  humanity,  who  teach  that  himian 
welfare  should  be  the  dominant  aim,  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  one 
whose  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  humanity  will  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  my  friend.'* 

Though  the  volume  containing  this  passage  will  not  be  pub- 
lished until  after  my  death,  I  am  very  wilUng  that  this  tribute  of 
admiration  to  my  late  friend  should  be  made  public  now. 

I  am,  faithfully  yours,  Hbrbebt  Spencer. 


A  ooMiniTBB  of  the  British  Association  is  charged  with  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  disappearance  or  threatened  disappearance  of  rare  plants. 
While  instances  of  complete  extinction  of  any  species  within  recent  times  maj  he 
rare,  there  are  more  of  local  extinction  or  of  apparent  extinction  for  a  time,  and 
the  oases  of  threatened  extinction  are  nnmerons  enongh  to  be  alarming.  A  potent 
factor  in  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  is  *'  the  iqjudicioas  action  of  botanists 
themselves,  and  of  botanical  exchange  dabs.  The  '  dealer '  and  ^  collector '  also 
fignre  largely  in  the  process,  while  tourists  are  not  responsible  for  mach  damage 
except  indirectly  by  patronizing  dealers.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  the  very 
rarity  of  a  plant  is  the  sign,  and  in  great  degree  also  the  measure,  of  the  acutenesa 
of  its  struggle  for  existence,  and  that  when  a  plant  is  in  unstable  equilibrium  with 
its  environment,  a  small  disturbance  may  have  difproportionatelj^p'eat  effects.'^ 
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ON  JUSTICE. 
Bt  hebbebt  bpenoeb. 

rXN  the  January  number  of  this  Review*  (page  126),  I  made 
L-L  the  incidental  statement  that  ''should  I  be  able  to  complete 
Part  IV  of  the  Principles  of  Ethics,  treating  of  Justice,  of  which 
the  first  chapters  only  are  at  present  written,  I  hope  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  these  relations  between  the  ethics  of  the  progressive 
condition  and  the  ethics  of  that  condition  which  is  the  goal  of 
progress— a  goal  ever  to  be  recognized,  though  it  can  not  be  actu- 
ally reached/'  These  chapters  were  written  nearly  a  year  ago : 
the  fourth,  not  quite  finished,  having  been  untouched  since  May 
last.  In  view  of  the  possibility  that  the  division  of  which  they 
form  part  may  never  be  completed,  or  otherwise  that  its  comple- 
tion may  be  long  delayed,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  as  the  topic 
dealt  with  is  now  being  discussed,  these  first  chapters  may,  per- 
haps with  advantage,  be  published  forthwith.  The  editor  having 
kindly  assented  to  my  proposal  to  issue  them  in  this  Review,  I 
here  append  the  first  three :  reserving  two  others,  conveniently 
separable  in  subject-matter,  for  another  article.] 

L  AnimaI/-Ethics. — Those  who  have  not  read  the  first  division 
of  this  work  f  will  be  surprised  by  the  above  title.  But  the  chap- 
ters on  Conduct  in  Gteneral  and  The  Evolution  of  Conduct  will 
have  shown  to  those  who  have  read  them  that  something  which 
may  be  regarded  as  animal-ethics  is  implied. 

It  was  there  shown  that  the  conduct  which  Ethics  treats  of  is 
not  sex>arable  from  conduct  at  large ;  that  the  highest  conduct  is 
that  which  conduces  to  the  greatest  length,  breadth,  and  complete- 
ness of  life ;  and  that  by  implication  there  is  a  conduct  proper  to 
each  species  of  animal,  which  is  the  relatively  good  conduct — ^a 
conduct  which  stands  toward  that  species  as  the  conduct  we  mor- 
ally approve  stands  toward  the  human  species. 

Most  people  regard  the  subject-matter  of  Ethics  as  being 
conduct  considered  as  calling  forth  approbation  or  reprobation. 
But  the  primary  subject-matter  of  Ethics  is  conduct  considered 
objectively  as  producing  good  or  bad  results  to  seK  or  others 
or  both. 

Even  those  who  think  of  Ethics  as  concerned  only  with  con- 
duct which  deserves  praise  or  blame,  tacitly  recognize  an  animal- 
ethics  ;  for  certain  acts  of  animals  excite  in  them  antipathy  or 
sympathy.  A  bird  which  feeds  its  mate  while  she  is  sitting  is  re- 
garded with  a  sentiment  of  approval.    For  a  hen  which  refuses  to 


Nineteenth  Century ;  also  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Ifarch,  page  616. 
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t  Reference  la  here  made  to  the  Data  of  Ethics. 
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sit  ui)on  her  oggs  there  is  a  feeling  of  aversion ;  while  one  which 
fights  in  defense  of  her  chickens  is  admired. 

Egoistic  acts^  as  well  as  altruistic  acts^  in  animals  are  classed 
as  good  or  bad.  A  sqnirrel  which  lays  np  a  store  of  food  for  the 
winter  is  thought  of  as  doing  that  which  a  squirrel  ought  to  do  ; 
and,  contrariwise,  one  which  idly  makes  no  provision  and  dies  of 
starvation,  is  thought  of  as  properly  paying  the  penalty  of  im- 
providence. A  dog  which  surrenders  its  bone  to  another  without 
a  struggle,  and  runs  away,  we  call  a  coward — a  word  of  repro- 
bation. 

Thus  then  it  is  clear  that  acts  which  are  conducive  to  preser- 
vation of  offspring  or  of  the  individual  we  consider  as  good  rela- 
tively to  the  species,  and  conversely. 

The  two  classes  of  cases  of  altruistic  and  egoistic  acts  of  ani- 
mals just  given,  exemplify  the  two  cardinal  and  opposed  principles 
of  animal-ethics. 

During  immaturity  benefits  received  must  be  inversely  propor- 
tionate to  capacities  possessed.  Within  the  family-group  most 
must  be  given  where  least  is  deserved,  if  desert  is  measured  by 
worth.  Contrariwise,  after  maturity  is  reached,  benefits  must 
vary  directly  as  worth :  worth  being  measured  by  fitness  to  the 
conditions  of  existence.  The  ill  fitted  must  suffer  the  evils  of  un- 
fitness, and  the  well  fitted  profit  by  their  fitness. 

These  are  the  two  laws  which  a  species  must  conform  to  if  it 
is  to  be  preserved.  Limiting  the  proposition  to  the  higher  types 
(for  in  the  lower  types,  parents  give  to  offspring  no  other  aid  than 
that  of  laying  up  a  small  amount  of  nutriment  with  the  germ ; 
the  result  being  that  an  enormous  mortality  has  to  be  balanced  by 
an  enormous  fertility)— thus  limiting  the  proposition,  I  say,  it  is 
clear  that  if,  among  the  young,  benefit  were  proportioned  to  effi- 
ciency, the  species  would  disappear  forthwith  ;  and  if,  among 
adults,  benefit  were  proportioned  to  inefficiency,  the  species  would 
disappear  by  decay  in  a  few  generations  (see  Principles  of  Soci- 
ology, section; 


What  is  the  ethical  aspect  of  these  principles  ?  In  the  first 
place,  animal  life  of  all  but  the  lowest  kinds  has  been  maintained 
by  virtue  of  them.  Excluding  the  Protozoa,  among  which  their 
operation  is  scarcely  discernible,  we  see  that  without  gratis  bene- 
fits to  offspring,  and  earned  benefits  to  adults,  life  could  not  have 
continued. 

In  the  second  place,  by  virtue  of  them  life  has  gradually 
evolved  into  higher  forms.  By  care  of  offspring  which  has  be- 
come greater  with  advancing  organization,  and  by  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  the  competition  among  adults  which  has  become  keener 
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with  advancing  organization,  superiority  has  been  perpetually  fos- 
tered, and  further  advances  caused. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  to  this  self-sacrificing  care 
for  the  young  and  this  struggle  for  existence  among  adults,  has 
been  due  the  carnage  and  the  death  by  starvation  which  have 
characterized  the  evolutiom  of  life  from  the  beginning.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  processes  consequent  on  conformity  to  these  prin- 
ciples are  responsible  for  the  production  of  torturing  parasites, 
which  outnumber  in  their  kinds  all  other  creatures. 

To  those  who  take  a  pessimist  view  of  animal-life  in  general, 
contemplation  of  these  principles  can  of  course  yield  only  dissatis- 
faction. But  to  those  who  take  an  optimist  view,  or  a  meliorist 
view,  of  life  in  general,  and  who  accept  the  postulate  of  hedonism, 
contemplation  of  these  principles  must  yield  greater  or  less  satis- 
faction, and  fulfillment  of  them  must  be  ethically  approved. 

Otherwise  considered,  these  principles  are  eilher,  according  to 
the  current  belief,  expressions  of  the  Divine  will,  or,  according  to 
the  agnostic  belief,  indicate  the  mode  in  which  works  the  Unknow- 
able Power  throughout  the  Universe ;  and  in  either  case  they  have 
the  warrant  hence  derived. 

But  here,  leaving  aside  the  ultimate  controversy  of  pessimism 
versus  optimism,  it  will  suffice  for  present  purposes  to  set  out 
with  a  hypothetical  postulate,  and  to  limit  it  to  a  single  species. 
If  the  preservation  and  prosperity  of  such  species  are  to  be  de- 
sired, there  inevitably  emerge  one  most  general  conclusion  and 
from  it  three  less  general  conclusions. 

The  most  general  conclusion  is  that,  in  order  of  obligation,  the 
preservation  of  the  species  takes  precedence  of  the  preservation  of 
the  individual  It  is  true  that  the  species  has  no  existence  save  as 
an  aggregate  of  individuals ;  and  it  is  true  that,  therefore,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  species  is  an  end  to  be  subserved  only  as  subserving  the 
welfares  of  individuals.  But  since  disappearance  of  the  species, 
implying  disappearance  of  all  individuals,  involves  absolute  fail- 
ure in  achieving  the  end,  whereas  disappearance  of  individuals, 
though  carried  to  a  great  extent,  may  leave  outstanding  such 
number  as  can,  by  continuance  of  the  species,  make  subsequent 
fulfillment  of  the  end  jwssible ;  the  preservation  of  the  individual 
must,  in  a  variable  degree  according  to  circumstances,  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  preservation  of  the  species,  where  the  two  conflict. 
The  resulting  corollaries  are  these : 

First,  that  among  adidts  there  must  be  conformity  to  the  law 
that  benefits  received  shall  be  directly  proportionate  to  merits  pos- 
sessed :  merits  being  measured  by  power  of  self -sustentation.  For, 
otherwise,  the  species  must  suffer  in  two  ways.  It  must  suffer 
immediately  by  sacrifice  of  superior  to  inferior,  which  entails  a 
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general  diminution  of  welfare ;  and  it  must  suffer  remotely  by 
furthering  increase  of  the  inferior  and,  by  implication,  hindering 
increase  of  the  superior,  and  by  a  consequent  general  deterioration 
which,  if  continued,  must  end  in  extinction. 

Second,  that  during  early  life,  before  self -sustentation  has  be- 
come possible,  and  also  while  it  can  be  but  partial,  the  aid  given 
must  be  the  greatest  where  the  worth  shown  is  the  smallest — 
benefits  received  must  be  inversely  proportionate  to  merits  pos- 
sessed: merits  being  measured  by  power  of  self-sustentation. 
Unless  there  are  graiia  benefits  to  offspring,  unqualified  at  first 
and  afterward  qualified  by  decrease  as  maturity  is  approached, 
the  species  must  disappear  by  extinction  of  its  young.  There  is,  of 
course,  necessitated  a  proportionate  self -subordination  of  adults. 

Third,  to  this  self -subordination  entailed  by  parenthood  has, 
in  certain  cases,  to  be  added  a  further  self -subordination.  If  the 
constitution  of  the  species  and  its  conditions  of  existence  are  such 
that  sacrifices,  partial  or  complete,  of  some  of  its  individuals,  so 
subserve  the  welfare  of  the  species  that  its  numbers  are  better 
maintained  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  then  there  results  a 
justification  for  such  sacrifices. 

Such  are  the  laws  by  conformity  to  which  a  species  is  main- 
tained ;  and  if  we  assume  that  the  preservation  of  a  particular 
species  is  a  desideratwiny  there  arises  in  it  an  obligation  to  conform 
to  these  laws,  which  we  may  call,  according  to  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, quasi-ethical  or  ethicaL 

II.  SuB-HuMAN  Justice.— Of  the  two  essential  but  opposed 
principles  of  action  by  pursuance  of  which  each  species  is  pre- 
served, we  are  here  concerned  only  with  the  second.  Passing  over 
the  law  of  the  family  as  composed  of  adults  and  young,  we^ave 
now  to  consider  exclusively  the  law  of  the  species  as  composed  of 
adults  only. 

This  law  we  have  seen  to  be  that  individuals  of  most  worth,  as 
measured  by  their  fitness  to  the  conditions  of  existence,  shall  have 
the  greatest  benefits,  and  that  inferior  individuals  shaU  receive 
smaller  benefits,  or  suffer  greater  evils,  or  both  results — a  law 
which,  under  its  biological  aspect,  has  for  its  implication  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  Interpreted  in  ethical  terms  it  is  that  each 
individual  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  effects  of  its  own  nature  and 
resulting  conduct.  Throughout  sub-human  life  this  law  holds 
without  qualification ;  for  there  exists  no  agency  by  which,  among 
adults,  the  relations  between  conduct  and  consequence  can  be  in- 
terfered with. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  import  of  this  law  we  may  with  advan- 
tage pause  a  moment  to  contemplate  an  analogous  law ;  or,  rather, 
the  same  law  as  exhibited  in  another  sphere.  Besides  being  dis- 
played in  the  relations  among  members  of  the  species,  as  resx)ect- 
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irely  well  or  ill  sustained  according  to  their  well-adapted  activi- 
ties or  ill-adapted  activities,  it  is  displayed  in  the  relations  of 
parts  of  each  organism  to  one  another. 

Every  muscle,  every  viscus,  every  gland,  receives  blood  in  pro- 
portion to  function.  If  it  does  little  it  is  ill-fed  and  dwindles ;  if 
it  does  much  it  is  well-fed  and  grows.  By  this  balancing  of  ex- 
penditure in  action  and  payment  in  nutriment,  there  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  balancing  of  the  relative  powers  of  the  parts  of  the 
organism ;  so  that  the  organism  as  a  whole  is  fitted  to  its  exist- 
ence by  having  the  proportions  of  its  parts  continuously  adjusted 
to  the  requirements.  And  clearly  this  principle  of  self -adjustment 
within  each  individual  is  parallel  to  that  principle  of  self -adjust- 
ment by  which  the  species  as  a  whole  keeps  itself  fitted  to  its  en- 
vironment. For  by  the  better  nutrition  and  greater  power  of 
propagation  which  come  to  members  of  the  species  that  have  fac- 
ulties and  consequent  activities  best  adapted  to  the  needs,  joined 
with  the  lower  sustentation  of  self  and  offspring  which  accompany 
less  adapted  faculties  and  activities,  there  is  caused  such  special 
growth  of  the  species  as  most  conduces  to  its  survival  in  face  of 
surrounding  conditions. 

This,  then,  is  the  law  of  sub-human  justice,  that  each  individual 
shall  receive  the  benefits  and  the  evils  of  its  own  nature  and  its 
consequent  conduct. 

But  sub-human  justice  is  extremely  imperfect,  alike  in  general 
and  in  detail 

In  general,  it  is  imperfect  in  the  sense  that  there  exist  multitu- 
dinous species  the  sustentation  of  which  depends  on  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  other  species ;  and  this  wholesale  destruction  im- 
plies that  the  species  serving  as  prey  have  the  relations  between 
conduct  and  consequence  so  habitually  broken  that  in  but  very  few 
individuals  are  they  long  maintained.  It  is  true  that  in  such  cases 
the  premature  loss  of  life  suffered  from  enemies  by  nearly  all  mem- 
bers of  the  species,  must  be  considered  as  resulting  from  their  na- 
tures— ^their  inability  to  contend  with  the  destructive  agencies  they 
are  exposed  to.  But  we  may  fitly  recognize  the  truth  that  this  vio- 
lent ending  of  the  immense  majority  of  its  lives,  implies  that  the 
species  is  one  in  which  justice,  as  above  conceived,  is  displayed  in 
but  small  measure. 

Sub-human  justice  is  extremely  imperfect  in  detail,  in  the  sense 
that  the  relation  between  conduct  and  consequence  is  in  such  an 
immense  proportion  of  cases  broken  by  accidents — ^accidents  of 
kinds  which  fall  indiscriminately  upon  inferior  and  superior  in- 
dividuals. There  are  the  multitudinous  deaths  caused  by  inclem- 
encies of  weather,  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  capes,  the  best 
members  of  the  species  are  liable  to  like  the  worst.    There  are 
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other  moltitTidinons  deaths  caused  by  scarcity  of  food,  which^  if 
not  wholly,  still  in  large  measure,  carries  off  good  and  bad  alike. 
Among  low  tyi)es,  too,  enemies  are  causes  of  death  which  so  oper- 
ate that  superior  as  well  as  inferior  are  sacrificed.  And  the  like 
holds  with  invasions  by  pcurasites,  often  widely  f ataL  These  at- 
tack, and  frequently  destroy,  the  most  perfect  individuals  as  read- 
ily as  the  least  perfect. 

The  high  rate  of  multiplication  required  to  balance  the  immense 
mortality  among  low  animals,  at  once  shows  us  that  among  them 
long  survival  is  not  insured  by  superiority ;  and  that  thus  the  sab- 
human  justice,  which  consists  in  continued  receipt  of  the  results 
of  conduct,  holds  individually  in  but  few  cases. 

And  here  we  come  upon  a  truth  of  great  significance— the  truth 
that  sub-human  justice  becomes  more  decided  as  organization  be- 
comes higher. 

Whether  this  or  that  fly  is  taken  by  a  swallow,  whether  among 
a  brood  of  caterpillars  an  ichneumon  settles  on  this  or  that,  whether 
out  of  a  shoal  of  herrings  this  or  that  is  swallowed  by  a  cetacean, 
is  an  event  quite  independent  of  individual  peculiarity :  good  and 
bad  samples  fare  alike.  With  high  types  of  creatures  it  is  other- 
wise. Keen  senses^  sagacity,  agility,  give  a  particular  carnivore 
special  power  to  secure  prey.  In  a  herd  of  herbivorous  creatures, 
the  one  with  quickest  hearing,  clearest  vision,  most  sensitive  nos- 
tril, or  greatest  speed,  is  the  one  most  likely  to  save  itself. 

Evidently,  in  proportion  as  the  endowments,  mental  and  bodily, 
of  a  species  are  high,  and  as,  consequently,  its  ability  to  deal  with 
the  incidents  of  the  enviromnent  is  great,  the  continued  life  of  each 
individual  is  less  dependent  on  accidents  against  which  it  can  not 
guard.  And,  evidently,  in  proportion  as  this  result  of  general 
superiority  becomes  marked,  the  results  of  special  superiorities 
are  felt.  Individual  differences  of  faculty  play  larger  parts  in 
determining  individual  fates.  Now  deficiency  of  a  power  short- 
ens life,  and  now  a  large  endowment  prolongs  it.  That  is  to  say, 
individuals  experience  more  fully  the  results  of  their  own  natures 
— ^the  justice  is  more  decided. 

With  creatures  which  lead  solitary  lives,  the  nature  of  sub- 
human justice  is  thus  sufficiently  expressed ;  but  on  passing  to 
gregarious  creatures,  there  enters  into  it  a  new  element. 

Simple  association,  as  of  sheep  or  deer,  profits  the  individual 
and  the  species  only  by  that  more  efficient  safeguarding  which 
results  from  the  superiority  of  a  multitude  of  eyes,  ears,  and  noses 
over  the  eyes,  ears,  and  nose  of  a  single  individual  Through  the 
alarms  more  quickly  given,  all  benefit  by  the  senses  of  the  most 
acute.    Where  this,  which  we  may  call  passive  co-operation,  rises 
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into  active  co-operation,  as  among  rooks  where  one  of  the  flock 
keeps  watch  while  the  rest  feed,  or  as  among  beavers  where  a 
number  work  together  in  making  dams,  or  as  among  wolves 
where,  by  a  plan  of  attack  in  which  the  individuals  play  different 
parts,  prey  is  caught  which  would  otherwise  not  be  caught ;  there 
is  still  greater  advantage  to  the  individuals  and  to  the  species. 
And,  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  gregariousness,  and  co- 
operation more  or  less  active  establish  themselves  in  a  species 
only  because  they  are  profitable  to  it ;  since,  otherwise,  survival 
of  the  fittest  must  prevent  establishment  of  them. 

But  now  mark  that  this  profitable  association  is  made  possible 
only  by  observance  of  certain  conditions.  The  acts  directed  to 
self-sustentation  which  each  performs,  are  performed  more  or  less 
in  presence  of  others  performing  like  acts ;  and  there  tends  to  re- 
sult more  or  less  interference.  If  the  interference  is  great,  it  may 
render  the  association  unprofitable.  For  the  association  to  be 
profitable  the  acts  must  be  restrained  to  such  an  extent  ^&  to 
leave  a  balance  of  advantage.  Survival  of  the  fittest  will  else  ex- 
terminate that  variety  of  the  species  in  which  association  begins. 

Here,  then,  we  find  a  further  factor  in  sub-human  justice. 
Each  individual,  receiving  the  benefits  and  the  injuries  due  to  its 
own  nature  and  consequent  conduct,  has  to  carry  on  that  conduct 
subject  to  the  restriction  that  it  shall  not  in  any  large  measure 
impede  the  conduct  by  which  each  other  individual  achieves  bene- 
fits or  brings  on  itself  injuries.  The  average  conduct  must  not 
involve  aggressions  of  such  amounts  as  to  cause  evils  which  out- 
balance the  good  obtained  by  co-operation.  Thus,  to  the  positive 
element  in  sub-human  justice  has  to  be  added,  among  gregarious 
creatures,  a  negative  element. 

The  necessity  for  observance  of  the  condition  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  group  while  carrying  on  the  pursuit  of  self-sustentation 
and  sustentation  of  offspring,  shall  not  seriously  impede  the  like 
pursuits  of  others,  makes  itself  so  felt,  where  association  is  estab- 
Ushed,  as  to  mold  the  species  to  it.  The  mischiefs  from  time  to 
time  experienced  when  the  limits  are  transgressed,  continually 
discipline  all  in  such  ways  as  to  produce  regard  for  the  limits ;  so 
that  such  regard  becomes,  in  course  of  time,  a  natural  trait  of  the 
species.  For,  manifestly,  regardlessness  of  the  limits,  if  great  and 
general,  causes  dissolution  of  the  group.  Those  varieties  only 
can  survive  as  gregarious  varieties  in  which  there  is  an  inherited 
tendency  to  maintain  the  limits. 

Yet,  further,  there  arises  such  general  consciousness  of  the 
seed  for  maintaining  the  limits,  that  punishments  are  inflicted  on 
transgressors — ^not  only  by  aggrieved  members  of  the  group,  but 
by  the  group  as  a  whole.    A  "rogue*'  elephant  (alwaTO  distin- 
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goished  as  unusually  malicious)  is  one  which  has  been  expelled 
from  the  herd :  doubtless  because  of  conduct  obnoxious  to  the  rest 
— ^probably  aggressive.  It  is  said  that  from  a  colony  of  beavers 
an  idler  is  banished^  and  thus  prevented  from  profiting  by  labors 
in  which  he  does  not  join :  a  statement  made  more  credible  by 
the  fact  that  drones,  when  no  longer  needed,  are  killed  by  worker- 
bees.  The  testimonies  of  observers  in  different  countries  show 
that  a  flock  of  crows,  after  prolonged  noise  of  consultation,  will 
summarily  execute  an  offending  member.  And  an  eye-witness 
affirms  that  among  rooks,  a  pair  which  steals  the  sticks  from 
neighboring  nests  has  its  own  nest  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  rest. 

Here,  then,  we  see  that  the  a  priori  condition  to  harmonious 
co-operation  comes  to  be  tacitly  recognized  as  something  like  a 
law ;  and  there  is  a  penalty  consequent  upon  breach  of  it. 

That  the  individual  shall  experience  all  the  consequences,  good 
and  evil,  of  its  own  nature  and  consequent  conduct,  which  is  that 
primary  principle  of  sub-human  justice  whence  results  survival 
of  the  fittest,  is,  in  creatures  that  lead  solitary  lives,  a  principle 
complicated  only  by  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood.  Among 
them  the  purely  egoistic  actions  of  self-sustentation  have,  during 
the  reproductive  period,  to  be  qualified  by  that  self -subordination 
which  the  rearing  of  offspring  necessitates,  but  by  no  other  self- 
subordination.  Among  gregarious  creatures  of  considerable  in- 
telligence, however,  the  welfare  of  the  species  occasionally  de- 
mands a  further  self -subordination. 

We  read  of  bisons  that,  during  the  calving  season,  the  bulls 
form  an  encircling  guard  aroimd  the  herd  of  cows  and  calves,  to 
protect  them  against  wolves  and  other  predatory  animals :  a 
proceeding  which  entails  on  each  bull  some  danger,  but  which 
conduces  to  the  preservation  of  the  species.  Out  of  a  herd  of 
elephants  about  to  emerge  from  a  forest  to  reach  a  drinking- 
place,  one  will  first  appear  and  look  round  in  search  of  dangers, 
and,  not  discerning  any,  will  then  post  some  others  of  the  herd  to 
act  as  watchers;  after  which  the  main  body  comes  forth  and 
enters  the  water.  Here  a  certain  extra  risk  is  run  by  the  few  that 
the  many  may  be  the  safer.  In  a  still  greater  degree  we  are 
shown  this  kind  of  action  by  a  troop  of  monkeys,  the  members  of 
which  will  combine  to  defend  or  rescue  one  of  their  number ;  for 
though  in  any  particular  case  the  species  may  not  profit,  since 
more  mortality  may  result  than  would  have  resulted,  yet  it  profits 
in  the  long  run  by  the  display  of  a  character  which  naakes  attack 
on  its  groups  dangerous. 

Evidently,  then,  if  by  such  conduct  one  variety  of  a  gregarious 
species  keeps  up,  or  increases,  its  numbers,  while  other  varieties, 
in  which  self -subordination  thus  directed  does  not  exist,  fail  to  do 
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this^  a  certain  sanction  is  acquired  for  such  conduct.  The  preser- 
vation of  the  species  being  the  ultimate  end^  it  results  that  where 
an  occasional  mortality  of  individuals  in  defense  of  the'  species 
furthers  this  preservation  in  a  greater  degree  than  would  pursuit 
of  exclusive  benefit  by  each  individual,  that  which  we  recognize 
as  sub-human  justice  may  rightly  have  this  second  limitation. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  the  order  of  priority,  and  the  re- 
spective ranges,  of  these  principles.  The  law  of  relation  between 
conduct  and  consequence,  which,  throughout  the  animal  kingdom 
at  large,  brings  prosperity  to  those  individuals  which  are  struct- 
urally best  adapted  to  their  conditions  of  existence,  and  which, 
under  its  ethical  aspect,  is  expressed  in  the  principle  that  each 
individual  ought  to  receive  the  good  and  the  evil  which  arises 
from  its  own  nature,  is  the  primary  law  holding  of  all  creatures ; 
and  is  applicable  without  qualification  to  creatures  which  lead 
solitary  lives,  save  in  that  self -subordination  needed  among  the 
higher  of  them  for  the  rearing  of  offspring. 

Among  gregarious  creatures,  and  in  an  increasing  degree  as 
they  co-operate  more,  there  comes  into  play  a  law,  second  in  order 
of  time  and  authority,  that  those  actions  through  which,  in  ful- 
fillment of  its  nature,  the  individual  achieves  benefits  and  avoids 
evils,  shall  be  restrained  by  the  need  for  non-interference  with  the 
like  actions  of  associated  individuals.  A  substantial  respect  for 
this  law  in  the  average  of  cases  being  the  condition  under  which 
alone  gregariousness  can  continue,  it  becomes  an  imperative  law 
for  creatures  to  which  gregariousness  is  a  benefit.  But,  obviously, 
this  secondary  law  is  simply  a  specification  of  that  form  which 
the  primary  law  takes  under  the  conditions  of  gregarious  life ; 
since,  by  asserting  that  in  each  individual  the  interactions  of 
conduct  and  consequence  must  be  restricted  in  the  specified  way, 
it  tacitly  reasserts  that  these  interactions  must  be  maintained  in 
all  other  individuals. 

Later  in  origin,  and  narrower  in  range,  is  the  third  law,  that 
under  conditions  such  that,  by  the  occasional  sacrifices  of  some 
members  of  a  species,  the  species  as  a  whole  prospers,  there  arises 
a  sanction  for  such  sacrifices,  and  a  consequent  qualification  of 
the  law  that  each  individual  shall  receive  the  benefits  and  evils  of 
its  own  nature. 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  whereas  the  first  law  is 
absolute  for  animals  in  general,  and  whereas  the  second  law  is 
absolute  for  gregarious  animals,  the  third  law  is  relative  to  the 
existence  of  enemies  of  such  kinds  that,  in  contending  with  them, 
the  species  gains  more  than  it  loses  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  mem- 
bers; and  in  the  absence  of  such  enemies  this  qualification  im- 
posed by  the  third  law  disappears. 
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IIL  HuiiAN  Justice.— The  contents  of  the  last  chapter  fore- 
shadow the  contents  of  this.  As,  from  the  evolution  point  of 
yiew^  hnman  life  must  be  regarded  as  a  further  development  of 
sub-human  life,  it  follows  that  from  this  same  i)oint  of  view,  hu- 
man justice  must  be  a  further  development  of  sub-human  justice. 
For  convenience  the  two  are  here  separately  treated,  but  they 
are  essentially  of  the  same  nature,  and  form  parts  of  a  continuous 
whole. 

Of  man,  as  of  all  inferior  creatures,  the  law  by  conformity  to 
which  the  species  is  preserved  is  that  among  adults  the  individu- 
als best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  their  existence  shall  prosper 
most,  and  that  individuals  least  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  their 
existence  shall  prosper  least — a  law  which,  if  uninterf  ered  with, 
entails  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  spread  of  the  most  adapted 
varieties.  And  as  before  so  here,  we  see  that,  ethically  consid- 
ered, this  law  implies  that  each  individual  ought  to  receive  the 
benefits  and  the  evils  of  his  own  nature  and  consequent  conduct : 
neither  being  prevented  from  having  whatever  good  his  actions 
normally  bring  to  him,  nor  allowed  to  shoulder  off  on  to  other 
persons  whatever  ill  is  brought  to  him  by  his  actions. 

To  what  extent  such  ill,  naturally  following  from  his  actions^ 
may  be  voluntarily  borne  by  other  persons,  it  does  not  concern  us 
now  to  inquire.  The  qualifying  effects  of  pity,  mercy,  and  gen- 
erosity, will  be  considered  hereafter  in  the  parts  dealing  with 
Negative  Beneficence  and  Positive  Beneficence.  Here  we  are  con- 
cerned only  with  pure  justice. 

The  law  thus  originating,  and  thus  ethically  expressed,  is  ob- 
viously that  which  commends  itself  to  the  common  apprehen- 
sion as  just.  Sayings  and  criticisms  daily  heard  imply  a  percep- 
tion that  conduct  and  consequence  ought  not  to  be  dissociated. 
When,  of  some  one  who  suffers  a  disaster,  it  is  said — **  He  has  no 
one  to  blame  but  himself,'^  there  is  implied  the  belief  that  he  has 
not  any  ground  for  complaint.  The  comment  on  one  whose  mis- 
judgment  or  misbehavior  has  entailed  evil  upon  him,  that "  he 
has  made  his  own  bed,  and  now  he  must  lie  in  it,'^  has  behind  it 
the  conviction  that  this  connection  of  cause  and  effect  is  proper. 
Similarly  with  the  remark — **  He  got  no  more  than  he  deserved.'* 
A  kindred  conviction  is  implied  when,  conversely,  there  results 
good  instead  of  evil.  *'  He  has  fairly  earned  his  reward  ^' ;  "  He 
has  not  received  due  recompense'*;  are  remarks  indicating  the 
consciousness  that  there  should  be  a  proportion  between  effort  put 
forth  and  advantage  achieved. 

The  truth  that  justice  becomes  more  pronounced  as  organiza- 
tion becomes  higher,  which  we  contemplated  in  the  last  chapter, 
is  further  exemplified  on  passing  from  sub-human  justice  to 
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hTunan  justice.  The  degree  of  justice  and  the  degree  of  organi- 
zation eimnltaneously  make  advances.  These  are  shown  alike  by 
the  entire  human  race,  and  by  its  superior  varieties  as  contrasted 
-with  its  inferior. 

We  saw  that  a  high  species  of  animals  is  distinguished  from  a 
low  species  in  the  respect  that  since  its  aggregate  suffers  less  mor- 
tality from  destructive  agencies,  each  of  its  members  continues  on 
the  average  for  a  longer  time  subject  to  the  normal  relation  be- 
tween conduct  and  consequence ;  and  here  we  see  that  the  human 
race  as  a  whole,  far  lower  in  its  rate  of  mortality  than  nearly  all 
races  of  inferior  kinds,  usually  subjects  its  members  for  much 
longer  periods  to  the  good  and  evil  results  of  well-adapted  and 
ill-adapted  conduct.  We  also  saw  that  as,  among  the  higher  ani- 
mals, a  greater  average  longevity  makes  it  possible  for  individual 
differences  to  show  their  effects  for  longer  periods,  it  results  that 
the  unlike  fates  of  different  individuals  are  to  a  greater  extent 
determined  by  that  normal  relation  between  conduct  and  conse- 
quence which  constitutes  justice ;  and  we  here  see  that  in  mankind 
unlikenesses  of  faculty  in  still  greater  degrees,  and  for  still  longer 
periods,  work  out  their  effects  in  advantaging  the  superior  and 
disadvantaging  the  inferior  in  the  continuous  play  of  conduct 
and  consequence. 

Similarly  is  it  with  the  civilized  varieties  of  mankind  as  com- 
pared with  the  savage  varieties.  A  still  further  diminished  rate 
of  mortality  implies  that  there  is  a  relatively  still  larger  propor- 
tion, the  members  of  which,  during  long  lives,  gain  good  from 
well-adapted  acts,  and  suffer  evil  from  ill-adapted  ones.  While 
also  it  is  manifest  that  both  the  greater  differences  of  longevity 
among  individuals,  and  the  greater  differences  of  social  position, 
imply  that  in  civilized  societies  more  than  in  savage  societies,  dif- 
ferences of  endowment  and  consequent  differences  of  conduct  are 
enabled  to  cause  their  appropriate  differences  of  results,  good  or 
evil :  the  justice  is  greater. 

More  clearly  in  the  human  race  than  in  lower  races  are  we 
shown  that  gregariousness  establishes  itself  because  it  profits  the 
variety  in  which  it  arises,  partly  by  furthering  general  safety  and 
partly  by  facilitating  sustentation.  And  we  are  shown  that  the 
degree  of  gregariousness  is  determined  by  the  degree  in  which  it 
thus  subserves  the  interests  of  the  variety.  For  where  the  variety 
is  one  of  which  the  members  live  on  wild  food,  they  associate  only 
in  small  groups :  game  and  fruits  widely  distributed  can  support 
these  only.  But  greater  gregariousness  arises  where  agriculture 
makes  possible  the  supjyort  of  a  large  number  on  a  small  area ; 
and  where  the  accompanying  development  of  industries  intro- 
duces many  and  various  co-operations.  ^         r 
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But  that  which  was  faintly  indicated  among  lower  beings  is 
conspicuously  displayed  among  human  beings — ^that  the  advan- 
tages of  co-operation  can  be  had  only  by  conformity  to  certain 
requirements  which  association  imposes.  The  mutual  hindrances 
liable  to  arise  during  the  pursuit  of  their  ends  by  individuals  liv- 
ing in  proximity^  must  be  kept  within  such  limits  as  to  leave  a 
surplus  of  advantage  obtained  by  associated  life.  Some  types  of 
men,  as  the  Abors,  lead  solitary  lives,  because  their  aggressiveness 
is  such  that  they  can  not  live  together.  And  in  view  of  this  ex- 
treme case  it  is  clear  that  though,  in  many  primitive  groups,  indi- 
vidual antagonisms  often  cause  quarrels,  yet  the  groups  are  main- 
tained because  their  members  derive  a  balance  of  benefit— chiefly 
in  greater  safety.  It  is  also  clear  that  in  proportion  as  commu- 
nities become  developed  and  their  division  of  labor  complex,  the 
advantages  of  co-operation  can  be  gained  only  by  a  still  better 
maintenance  of  those  limits  to  each  man's  activities  necessitated 
by  the  simultaneous  activities  of  others.  This  truth  is  illustrated 
by  the  unprosperous  or  decaying  state  of  communities  in  which 
the  aggressions  of  individuals  on  one  another  are  so  numerous 
and  great  as  to  prevent  them  from  severally  receiving  the  normal 
results  of  their  actions. 

The  requirement  that  individual  activities  must  be  mutually 
restrained,  which  we  saw  is  so  felt  among  certain  inferior  grega- 
rious creatures  that  they  inflict  punishments  on  those  who  do  not 
duly  restrain  them,  is  a  requirement  which,  more  imperative 
among  men,  and  more  distinctly  felt  by  them  to  be  a  require- 
ment, causes  a  still  more  marked  habit  of  inflicting  punishments 
on  offenders.  Though  in  primitive  groups  it  is  commonly  left  to 
any  one  who  is  injured  to  revenge  himself  on  the  injurer,  and 
though  even  in  the  societies  of  feudal  Europe,  the  defending  and 
enforcing  of  his  claims  was  in  many  cases  held  to  be  each  man's 
personal  concern ;  yet  there  has  ever  tended  to  grow  up  such  per- 
ception of  the  need  for  internal  order,  and  such  sentiment  accom- 
panying the  perception,  that  infliction  of  punishments  by  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  or  by  its  established  agents,  has  become  habit- 
ual And  that  a  system  of  laws  enacting  restrictions  on  conduct, 
and  punishments  for  breaking  them,  is  a  natural  product  of  human 
life  carried  on  under  social  conditions,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
among  multitudinous  nations  composed  of  various  types  of  man- 
kind, similar  actions,  similarly  regarded  as  trespasses,  have  been 
similarly  forbidden. 

Through  all  which  sets  of  facts  is  manifested  the  truth,  recog- 
nized practically  if  not  theoretically,  that  each  individual  carrying 
on  the  actions  which  subserve  his  life,  and  not  prevented  from 
receiving  their  normal  results  good  and  bad,  shall  carry  on  these 
actions  under  such  restraints  as  are  imposed  by  the  carrying  on  of 
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kindred  actionfl  by  other  individuals,  who  have  similarly  to  receive 
such  normal  results  good  and  bad.  And  vaguely,  if  not  definitely, 
this  is  seen  to  constitute  what  is  called  justice. 

We  saw  that  among  inferior  gregarious  creatures,  justice  in  its 
universal  simple  form,  besides  being  qualified  by  the  self -subordi- 
nation which  i)arenthood  implies,  and  in  some  measure  by  the 
seU-restraint  necessitated  by  association,  is  in  a  few  cases  further 
qualified  in  a  small  degree  by  the  partial  or  complete  sacrifice  of 
individuals  made  in  defense  of  the  species.  And  now  in  the  high- 
est gregarious  creature  we  see  that  this  further  qualification  of 
primitive  justice  assumes  large  proportions. 

No  longer  as  among  inferior  beings  demanded  only  by  the 
need  for  defense  against  enemies  of  other  kinds,  this  further  self- 
subordination  is,  among  human  beings,  also  demanded  by  the 
need  for  defense  against  enemies  of  the  same  kind.  Having  be- 
come the  predominant  inhabitants  of  the  Earth,  and  having 
spread  wherever  there  is  food,  men  have  come  to  be  everywhere 
in  one  another's  way;  and  the  mutual  enmities  hence  residting,* 
have  made  the  sacrifices  entailed  by  wars  between  groups,  far 
greater  than  the  sacrifices  made  in  defense  of  the  groups  against 
inferior  animals.  It  is  doubtless  true  with  the  human  race,  as 
with  lower  rpces,  that  destruction  of  the  group  or  the  variety 
does  not  imply  destruction  of  the  species ;  and  it  therefore  follows 
that  such  obligation  as  exists  for  self -subordination  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  group  or  the  variety,  is  an  obligation  of  lower  degree 
than  is  that  of  sustentation  of  offspring,  without  fulfillment  of 
which  the  species  must  disappear,  and  of  lower  degree  than  the 
obligation  to  restrain  actions  within  the  limits  imposed  by  social 
conditions,  without  fulfillment  of  which  the  group  will  dissolve. 
Still,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  obligation  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  maintenance  of  the  species  is  subserved  by  the  maintenance 
of  each  of  its  groups. 

But  the  self -subordination  thus  justified,  and  in  a  sense  ren- 
dered obligatory,  is  limited  to  that  which  is  required  for  defensive 
war.  Only  because  the  preservation  of  the  group  as  a  whole 
conduces  to  preservation  of  its  members'  lives  and  their  ability  to 
ptirsue  the  objects  of  life,  is  there  a  reason  for  the  sacrifice  of 
some  of  its  members ;  and  this  reason  no  longer  exists  when  war 
is  offensive  instead  of  defensive. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  contended  that  since  offensive  wars  initiate 
those  struggles  between  groups  which  end  in  the  destruction  of 
the  weaker,  offensive  wars,  furthering  the  peopling  of  the  Earth 
by  the  stronger,  subserve  the  interests  of  the  race.  But  even  sup- 
posing that  the  conquered  groups  always  consisted  of  men  having 
smaller  mental  or  bodily  fitness  for  war  (which  they  do  not;  for 
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it  is  in  part  a  question  of  numbers,  and  the  smaller  groups  may 
consist  of  the  more  capable  warriors),  there  would  still  be  an 
adequate  answer.  It  is  only  during  the  earlier  stages  of  human 
progress  that  the  development  of  strength,  courage,  and  cunnings 
are  of  chief  importance.  After  societies  of  considerable  size  have 
been  formed  and  the  subordination  needed  for  organizing  them 
produced,  other  and  higher  faculties  become  those  of  chief  im- 
portance ;  and  the  struggle  for  existence  carried  on  by  force,  does 
not  always  further  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  fact  that  but 
for  a  mere  accident  Persia  would  have  conquered  Greece,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Tartar  hordes  very  nearly  overwhelmed  Europecm 
civilization,  show  that  offensive  war  can  be  trusted  to  subserve 
the  interests  of  the  race  only  when  the  capacity  for  a  high  social 
life  does  not  exist,  and  that  in  proi)ortion  as  this  capacity  de- 
velops, offensive  war  tends  more  and  more  to  hinder,  rather  than 
to  further,  human  welfare.  In  brief  we  may  say  that  the  arrival 
at  a  stage  in  which  ethical  considerations  come  to  be  entertained, 
is  the  arrival  at  a  stage  in  which  offensive  war,  by  no  means  cer- 
tain to  further  predominance  of  races  fitted  for  a  high  social  life, 
and  certain  to  cause  injurious  moral  reactions  on  the  conquering 
as  well  as  on  the  conquered,  ceases  to  be  justifiable;  and  only 
defensive  war  retains  a  quasi-ethical  justification. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  self-subordination 
which  defensive  war  involves,  and  the  need  for  such  qualification 
of  the  abstract  principle  of  justice  as  it  implies,  belong  to  that 
transitional  state  necessitated  by  the  physical-force-conflict  of 
races;  and  that  they  must  disappear  when  there  is  reached  a 
peaceful  state.  That  is  to  say,  all  questions  concerning  the  ex- 
tent of  such  qualifications  pertain  to  what  we  distinguished  as 
relative  ethics;  and  are  not  recognized  by  that  absolute  ethics 
which  is  concerned  with  the  principles  of  right  conduct  in  a 
society  formed  of  human  beings  fully  adapted  to  social  life. 

This  distinction  I  emphasize  here  because  throughout  succeed- 
ing chapters  we  shall  find  that  recognition  of  it  helps  us  to 
disentangle  the  involved  problems  of  political  ethics. — Nine- 
teenth Centu/ry. 


The  constantly  receding  character  of  the  unexplained  was  illnsfcrated  by  Dr. 
Bardon  Sanderson,  in  his  address  at  the  British  Association,  by  reference  to  the 
discovery  of  the  cell,  which  seemed  to  be  a  very  close  approach  to  the  mechanism 
of  life ;  "  bat  now  we  are  striving  to  get  even  closer,  with  the  same  result.  Our 
measurements  are  more  exact,  our  methods  finer ;  but  these  very  methods  bring 
us  to  close  quarters  with  phenomena  which,  although  within  reach  of  exact  inves- 
tigation, are,  as  regards  their  essence,  involved  in  a  mystery  which  is  the  more 
profound  the  more  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  exact  knowledge  we  poesesa 
of  surrounding  conditions.^' 
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SUMPTUARY  LAWS  AND  THEIR  SOCIAL  INFLUENCK* 

By  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D. 

THERE  are  many  persons  who  have  what  they  conceive  to  bo 
the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures  so  greatly  at  heart  that, 
when  they  can  not  succeed  in  making  them  conform  to  a  standard 
of  right  and  wrong  that  they  have  set  up  for  themselves,  endeavor 
to  accomplish  their  object  by  legal  enactments.  It  is  true  they 
are  very  apt  to  do  this  under  the  fiction  of  insuring  the  public 
welfare ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact,  even  if  we  admit  the  force 
of  their  alleged  motive,  that  such  laws  as  those  to  which  I  refer 
interfere  with  the  personal  liberty  of  those  against  whom  they 
are  aimed,  and  this  to  an  extent  incompatible  with  that  degree  of 
freedom  of  will  and  of  action  which  is  inseparable  from  the  indi- 
vidual in  all  communities  foimded  upon  what  we  call  liberty. 
Moreover,  they  are  inquisitorial  in  their  nature,  and,  what  is  per- 
haps a  point  of  even  still  greater  importance,  they  fail  to  accom- 
plish the  object  in  view;  and  being  continually  evaded  on  one 
pretext  or  another,  tend  to  diminish  that  respect  for  the  majesty 
of  law  which  all  well-ordered  citizens  should  entertain. 

The  history  of  sumptuary  laws,  or  laws  tending  to  limit  luxury 
and  expense,  shows  how  truly  the  remarks  just  made  are  founded 
on  fact;  and  yet  in  all  ages  of  the  world  such  laws  have  been 
passed,  to  be  disobeyed,  held  in  contempt,  remaining  on  the  statute- 
book  xinenforced,  and  finally  either  passing  into  oblivion*  or  being 
formally  repealed.  As  we  are  apparently  passing  through  a  stage 
of  our  national  existence  in  which  sumptuary  laws  are  making 
their  appearance,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Society  for  Medical 
Jurisprudence  and  State  Medicine  might  very  properly  have  its 
attention  directed  to  the  subject. 

Among  the  first  within  our  knowledge  to  provide  by  law  for 
the  regulation  of  the  appetite,  the  taste,  the  affections,  the  dress, 
and  the  most  minute  details  in  the  life  of  a  citizen  was  Sparta. 
Sparta  was  a  small  country  and  its  people  were  few ;  they  were 
surrounded  by  powerful  neighbors.  The  first  principle  instilled 
into  the  mind  of  every  individual  was,  that  the  state  had  a  claim 
upon  him  superior  to  that  of  parents  or  of  any  relational  or  social 
bond.  He  was  from  the  very  cradle  trained  for  war ;  luxury,  being 
regarded  as  incompatible  with  true  manliness,  was  to  be  sup- 
pressed at  all  hazards.  Foreigners,  being  liable  to  become  a  dis- 
turbing factor  in  the  system  of  discipline  enforced,  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  Sparta;  even  the  feeble  children,  as  being  unfit 

*  Bad  before  the  New  York  Sodety  for  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  State  Medicine^ 
June  S,  1880.  ^  t 
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for  war  and  liable  to  become  burdens  on  the  commnnity,  were 
put  to  death.  Qold  and  silver  were  excluded^  and  the  coinage  w&b 
of  iron.  As  far  as  possible  the  whole  nation  was  fed  alike.  That 
the  system  was  effectual  in  accomplishing  the  object  that  Lycur- 
gus  had  in  view,  is  probably  true.  It  succeeded  just  as  persecu- 
tion succeeds  when  it  is  thorough  and  implacable.  A  half-hearted 
system  of  persecution  not  only  fails  in  its  object,  but  invariably 
advances  the  cause  against  which  it  is  directed.  If,  for  instance, 
we  could  kill  all  those  who  opi>ose  us  in  our  efforts  to  make  mat- 
ters accord  with  our  own  way  of  thinking,  we  should  undoubtedly 
be  triumphantly  successful ;  but  if  we  only  killed  a  few  of  them,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  number  of  the  remainder  would  be 
so  augmented  that  they  would  kill  us. 

Nowhere  has  the  ineflScaoy  of  sumptuary  laws  been  more 
thoroughly  demonstrated  than  in  Rome.  There  the  dress,  the 
food,  the  furniture  of  the  houses,  were  attempted  to  be  regulated 
by  law  after  law,  which  were  either  openly  or  secretly  disobeyed, 
and  which  eventually  disappeared, from  the  statute-books.  The 
cost  of  entertainments  was  limited ;  the  number  of  guests  a  person 
might  have  at  his  house  was  restricted.  No  woman  was  allowed 
to  have  more  than  half  an  otmce  of  gold,  or  to  wear  a  dress  of 
more  than  one  color,  or  to  ride  in  a  carriage.  In  France,  during^ 
the  Celtic  period,  a  law  was  passed  that  women  should  drink 
water  only.  In  1188  or  thereabout  no  person  was  allowed  to  wear 
garments  of  vair,  gray,  zibeline,  or  scarlet  color.  No  laced  or 
slashed  garments  were  allowed,  and  no  one  could  have  more  than 
two  courses  at  meals.  In  1328  scarlet  was  only  permitted  to  be 
worn  by  princes,  knights,  and  women  of  high  rank.  The  use  of 
silver  plate  was  prohibited  except  to  certain  high  dignitaries ;  and 
women  were  frequently  sent  to  prison  in  forties,  fifties,  and  sixties 
at  a  time  for  wearing  clothes  above  their  rank.  Even  as  late  as 
the  seventeenth  century  gold,  as  an  ornament  on  carriages,  build- 
ings, and  gloves,  was  prohibited. 

In  England,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  cloth  of  gold  op 
silk  of  a  purple  color  was  prohibited  to  all  but  members  of  the 
royal  family.  Lords  were  allowed  to  wear  velvet,  knights  satin, 
and  esquires  and  gentlemen  camelet.  None  but  noblemen  were 
allowed  to  wear  woolen  clothes  made  out  of  England,  or  fur  of 
sables,  and  no  laborer,  servant,  or  artificer  might  wear  any  cloth 
which  cost  more  than  two  shillings  a  yard.  In  the  year  1336  an 
act  of  Parliament  was  passed  which  I  quote  in  full,  as  showing  to 
what  extremes  law  can  go  in  the  way  of  interfering  with  the 
interior  life  of  the  citizens : 

"  Whereas  heretofore,  through  the  excessive  and  over-many 
sorts  of  costly  meats  which  the  people  of  this  Realm  have  used 
more  than  elsewhere,  many  mischiefs   have  happened   to  the 
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people  of  this  Realm :  for  the  great  men  by  these  excesses  have 
been  sore  grieved,  and  the  lesser  people  who  only  endeavor  to 
imitate  the  great  ones  in  such  sorts  of  meats  are  much  impover- 
ishedy  whereby  they  are  not  able  to  aid  themselves  nor  their  liege 
lord  in  time  .of  need  as  they  ought,  and  many  other  evils  have 
lu9I)ened  as  well  to  their  souls  as  to  their  bodies,  our  Lord  the 
Eong,  desiring  the  common  profit  as  well  of  the  great  men  as  of 
the  common  people  of  his  Realm,  €tnd  considering  the  evils,  griev- 
ances, and  mischiefs  aforesaid,  by  the  common  assent  of  the  prel- 
ates, earls,  barons,  and  other  nobles  of  his  said  Realm  and  of  the 
commons  of  the  said  Realm,  hath  ordained  and  established  that  no 
man,  of  what  state  or  condition  soever  he  be,  shall  cause  himself 
to  be  served  in  his  house  or  elsewhere,  at  dinner-meal  or  supper, 
or  at  any  other  time,  with  more  than  two  courses  and  each  mess 
of  two  sorts  of  victuals  at  the  utmost,  be  it  of  flesh  or  fish,  with 
the  common  sort  of  pottages  without  sauce  or  any  other  sort  of 
victuals.  And  if  any  man  choose  to  have  sauce  forliis  mess  he 
may,  provided  it  be  not  made  at  great  cost ;  and  if  flesh  or  fish  be 
to  be  mixed  therein  it  shall  be  of  two  sorts  only  at  the  utmost, 
either  flesh  or  fish,  and  shall  stand  instead  of  a  mess  except  only 
on  the  principal  feasts  of  the  year,  on  which  days  every  man  may 
be  served  with  three  courses  at  the  utmost,  after  the  manner 
aforesaid.^' 

But  laws  and  proclamations  were  of  no  avail,  though  they 
continued  to  be  issued  and  passed  down  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I  all  sumptuary  laws  were 
repealed.  Since  then  the  people  of  England  have  been  allowed  to 
wear,  to  eat,  and  to  drink  what  they  pleased. 

In  our  own  coimtry  the  exi)eriment  has  been  tried  with  as 
much  thoroughness  and  with  practically  as  little*  result  as  has 
attended  the  attempt  by  other  nations.  As  early  as  the  year  1639 
we  have  the  prototype  of  that  curious  law  enacted  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  which  prohibits  one  person  from  invit- 
ing another  to  take  a  drink,  or  treating,  as  it  is  called. 

In  the  records  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year 
mentioned  we  find  as  follows : 

**  Forasmuch  as  it  is  evident  unto  this  Court  that  the  common 
custom  of  drinking  one  to  another  is  a  mere  useless  ceremony, 
and  draweth  on  that  abominable  practice  of  drinking  healths, 
and  is  also  an  occasion  of  much  waste  to  the  good  creatures  and 
of  many  other  sins,''  such  things  are  declared  to  be  a  reproach 
to  a  Christian  commonwealth  and  are  not  to  be  tolerated.  How- 
ever, invectives  of  the  council  appear  to  have  been  of  little  effect, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  punishments  which  were 
meted  out  to  those  who  infringed  the  laws.  Drunkenness,  which 
is  at  most  only  a  vice,  was  made  a  crime ;  and  in  1636  one  Beter 
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Bussaker  was  condemned  for  drunkenness  to  be  whipped  with 
twenty  stripes  well  laid  on.  Robert  Coles,  for  drunkenness  com- 
mitted at  Roxbury,  was  condemned  to  be  disfranchised,  and  to 
wear  about  his  neck  so  that  it  would  hang  upon  his  outward  gar- 
ment a  letter  D,  made  of  red  cloth,  and  set  upon  white,  to  con- 
tinue this  for  a  year,  and  not  to  leave  it  off  at  any  time  in  public, 
under  penalty  of  forty  shillings  for  the  first  offense  and  five 
pounds  for  the  second.  Severity  of  punishments  appeared  only 
to  aggravate  the  evil  against  which  they  were  directed,  for  in 
1648  the  Court  was  forced  to  declare  that  "  it  is  found  by  experi- 
ence that  a  great  quantity  of  wine  is  spent  and  much  thereof  is 
abused  to  excess  of  drinking  and  unto  drunkenness  itself,  not- 
withstanding all  the  wholesome  laws  provided  and  published  for 
the  preventing  thereof."  It  therefore  orders,  with  a  blind  per- 
versity which  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  fatuity  which  actu- 
ates people  when  they  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  impossible, 
that  those  who  are  authorized  to  sell  wine  and  beer  shall  not  har- 
bor a  drunkard  in  their  houses,  but  shall  forthwith  give  him  up 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  proper  oflScer,imder  penalty  of  five  pounds 
for  disobedience. 

Tobacco,  for  some  cause  or  other,  was  esi>ecially  obnoxious  to 
the  early  colonial  authorities  of  Massachusetts.  The  trade  in  the 
weed  was  only  allowed  to  the  oW  planters,  but  the  sale  or  use  of  it 
was  absolutely  forbidden  unless  upon  urgent  occasion  for  the 
benefit  of  health  and  taken  'pri/ooidy.  It  was  also  ordered  that 
victualers  or  keepers  of  an  ordinary  shall  not  suffer  any  tobacco 
to  be  taken  into  their  houses,  under  penalty  of  five  shillings  for 
every  offense,  to  be  paid  by  the  victualer,  and  twelvepence  by  the 
person  who  takes  it.  Further,  it  was  ordered  that  no  person 
should  take  tobacco  publicly,  under  the  penalty  of  two  shillings 
sixpence,  nor  privately  in  his  own  house  or  in  the  house  of  an- 
other before  strangers ;  and  that  two  or  more  shall  not  take  it 
together  anywhere,  under  the  aforesaid  penalty  for  every  offense. 

It  is  true  these  laws  against  the  use  of  tobacco  are  not  so  severe 
as  some  that  have  been  enacted  in  other  countries,  but  they  were 
equally  ineflBcacious.  Thus,  a  Sultan  of  Turkey  issued  an  edict 
to  the  effect  that  any  one  of  his  subjects  detected  in  the  act  of 
smoking  should  for  the  first  offense  have  his  cheeks  bored  and 
transfixed  by  his  pii)e ;  for  the  second  offense  he  was  to  have 
his  nose  cut  off ;  and  for  the  third  he  was  to  lose  his  head. 
Fines  in  the  case  of  the  New-Englanders,  and  mutilation  and 
death  in  the  case  of  the  Turks,  have  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
prevented  the  use  of  tobacco;  and  that  some  recent  laws  to 
which  I  shall  presently  draw  attention  will  prove  equally  futile 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

In  all  these  instances  of  sumptuary  laws  the  ground  has  been 
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taken  that  not  only  was  the  individual  to  be  benefited,  but  that 
society  as  a  whole  was  to  be  improv^i  Prohibitory  laws  relative 
to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  which  have  been 
enacted  in  this  country  in  our  own  times  are  based  upon  this 
assumption,  but  the  arguments  that  have  been  used  by  those  ad- 
vocating such  laws  show  that  this  is  not  the  only  motive  by 
which  they  are  governed.  It  has  been  and  still  is  repeatedly 
asserted  in  the  speeches  and  writings  of  these  people  that  those 
who  indulge  in  alcoholic  liquors  or  in  the  use  of  tobacco  spend 
money  which  could  otherwise  be  more  profitably  used,  and  that 
indulgence  in  the  habit  of  drinking  or  smoking  directly  conduces 
to  idleness  and  luxurious  habits.  These  assertions  are  probably 
true,  and  the  laws  against  which  the  practices  in  question  are 
directed  are  essentially  sumptuary  laws. 

The  laws  which  several  States  have  enacted  relative  to  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  are  true  sumptuary  laws, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  claimed  by  their  adherents  that 
they  are  measures  which  every  independent  State  having  a  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  society  is  in  duty  bound  to  enforce.  On  that 
ground  there  are  many  other  acknowledged  evils  against  which 
the  law-making  power  might  very  properly  direct  its  energies, 
and  which  would  interfere  scarcely  less  with  personal  rights.  One 
chief  difficulty  with  such  laws  is  that  if  thoroughly  enforced,  they 
do  harm  to  those  who  never  under  any  circumstances  drink  intoxi- 
cating liquors  to  excess,  and  yet  who  are  benefited  by  their  mod- 
erate use.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  never  are  enforced  equally 
upon  all  classes  of  the  community.  In  the  most  severe  of  all  the 
States  it  is  perfectly  practicable  for  any  person  witt  pecuniary 
means  to  import  as  much  alcoholic  liquor  for  his  own  use  and 
that  of  his  family  and  friends  as  he  chooses.  The  poor  man,  to 
whom  a  glass  of  beer  or  of  wine  taken  decently  and  in  order 
might  not  only  do  no  harm,  but  might  supply  a  positive  want  of 
his  system,  has  to  go  without,  or  else  resort  to  all  kinds  of  deceit 
and  subterfuge  to  get  what  he  wants.  States  exceed  their  legiti- 
mate powers  when  they  undertake  to  prevent  a  person  doing  that 
which  is  beneficial  to  him,  and  which  does  no  harm  to  any  one 
else.  Moreover,  as  I  have  already  said,  such  laws,  being  in  this 
age  of  the  world  impossible  of  enforcement,  tend  to  bring  all  law 
into  contempt.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  detail  on 
this  point ;  every  one  who  hears  me  knows  how  the  prohibitory 
liquor  laws  of  the  various  States  that  have  passed  them  are  dis- 
regarded and  ridiculed.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  some 
instance  where  an  oflFender  is  arrested  and  punished,  but  for  every 
one  brought  before  the  courts  a  thousand  go  unnoticed.  In  the 
States  of  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island  I  know  from  my  own 
personal  experience  that,  notwithstanding  the  stringent  Jiquor 
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laws  that  exist,  it  is  just  as  easy  for  a  person  to  get  any  kind  of 
liquor  he  wants  as  it  is  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Upon  one  occasion,  at  a  prominent  hotel  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  while  at  the  dinner -table,  I  asked  the  waiter  to  bring 
me  a  bottle  of  champagne.  He  departed,  but  returned  in  a  few 
minutes  with  the  information  that  I  could  not  have  it  without 
a  medical  prescription.  I  took  his  wine-card  and  writing  the 
mystic  symbol  "  5/'  followed  it  with  the  words  "  vini  campaniae, 
5  xxxij--Sig. :  To  be  taken  p.  r.  n.'' — signing  my  name  to  it.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  the  bottle,  and  I  could  have  had 
as  many  more  as  I  wanted  on  the  same  terms. 

Several  of  the  States,  as  we  know,  have  recently  receded  from 
their  advanced  position  on  prohibition,  and  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  has  by  its  Legislature  recently  resubmitted  the  question  to 
the  people. 

In  the  State  of  Iowa,  not  only  is  there  a  stringent  prohibitory 
law,  but  it  is  made  a  penal  oflFense  for  one  person  to  ask  another 
to  take  a  drink.  Of  course,  as  I  learn  from  reliable  information, 
the  law  is  almost  a  dead  letter.  It  can  be  evaded  in  a  hundred 
diflFerent  ways.  For  instance,  one  man  invites  another  into  his 
house,  jtakes  him  to  the  sideboard,  and,  perhai)s  in  the  presence 
of  a  dozen  witnesses,  pours  out  two  glasses  of  whisky,  drinks 
one  himself,  looks  away  for  a  moment,  and  his  friend  drinks  the 
other.  He  has  not  disregarded  the  letter  of  the  law.  Are  not 
such  laws  as  this  the  height  of  human  folly  ? 

The  State  of  Minnesota  has  quite  recently  struck  out  still  fur- 
ther in  the  same  direction,  and  has  to  a  still  greater  extent  inter- 
fered with  t'iie  personal  liberty  of  the  individual.  A  law  framed, 
as  we  are  told,  by  Senator  SchaeflFer,  has  recently  gone  into  eflFect 
in  that  State,  and  which  is  designed  to  punish  drunkenness.  It 
provides  for  a  fine  of  from  ten  to  forty  dollars  for  the  first  oflfense, 
from  forty  to  sixty  dollars  for  the  second  oflFense,  and  ninety  days 
in  the  workhouse  for  the  third.  When  asked  what  eflFect  the  law 
would  have  on  the  Minneapolis  municipal  court.  Judge  Maloney 
said: 

"It  will  not  materially  change  the  order  of  things  with  us. 
Our  custom  in  treating  drunkenness  is  much  the  same  as  pro- 
vided in  the  new  law.  There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  the  law 
that  diflFers  from  the  ordinance  under  which  we  formerly  worked. 
According  to  the  ordinance,  the  oflFense  was  not  punishable  unless 
committed  in  some  public  place,  while  the  statute  covers  drunken- 
ness in  secret  as  well  as  in  the  public  street.  I  am  glad  this  bill 
passed  the  Legislature.  It  makes  it  a  crime  now  in  our  State  to 
drink  to  excess,  and  it  is  an  expression  of  the  public  condemna* 
tion  of  drunkenness.  I  think  it  will  result  in  doing  a  great  deal 
of  good.    For  the  reasons  I  have  cited,  the  new  law  has  created 
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no  unnsnal  features  in  the  pastime  of  drunkenness  in  tliis  city  as 
yet.  Its  eventual  effect  will,  of  course,  depend  greatly  upon  the 
leniency  or  strictness  of  the  authorities/' 

Now,  that  drunkenness  is  both  a  vice  and  a  sin  is  not  to  be 
qoBBtioned ;  but,  if  the  law-making  power  sets  out  to  punish  vices 
and  sins,  it  will  have  its  hands  full,  and  will  attempt  an  impos- 
sible task.  The  world  has  tried  this  experiment  in  almost  all 
ages,  and  uniformly  without  success.  Not  very  many  years  ago 
the  ordinances  of  the  Church  were  in  some  countries  enforced  by 
law ;  and  even  now  some  nations,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  of 
the  States  of  this  very  Union  of  ours,  inflict  severe  punishments 
upon  profane  swearers  and  blasphemers,  thus  again  punishing 
sins  and  vices  as  though  they  were  crimes.  A  sin  or  a  vice  does 
not  necessarily  inflict  injury  ui>on  others,  whereas  a  crime  does. 
Drunkenness  is  not  of  itself,  properly  speaking,  a  crime ;  but  if  a 
person  through  his  drunkenness  creates  disorder  in  the  streets,  or 
is  offensive  in  any  respect  to  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact, he  ought  to  be  punished  to  just  that  extent  that  his  disor- 
derly or  offensive  conduct  requires.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
person  to  be  drunk  in  the  public  streets  without  being  in  some 
degree  disorderly  and  offensive,  and  he  is  very  properly  arrested 
and  fined  or  imprisoned. 

But  if  any  law  can  be  more  ridiculous,  more  outrageous  in  its 
influence  upon  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  it  is  this  one  which  the 
State  of  Minnesota  has  recently  enacted.  A  man,  for  instance,  in 
the  sanctity  of  his  own  house  gets  quietly  drunk  and  goes  to  bed. 
He  has  injured  no  living  being  but  himself,  and  he  has  a  right  to 
injure  himself  if  he  is  such  a  fool.  He  has  a  legal  right  to  cut  off 
his  hand,  or  to  knock  out  his  teeth,  or  to  punch  out  his  eye,  even 
though  by  these  acts  he  does  inflict  injury  indirectly  upon  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  him.  He  has  a  natural  right  to  take  his 
own  life,  and  though  the  State  of  New  York  (the  only  community, 
to  my  knowledge,  that  has  such  a  law  upon  its  statute-book)  makes 
the  attempt  at  self-destruction  a  crime,  the  law  is  so  absurd  that 
no  one  yet  has  been  punished  under  it. 

Moreover,  the  Minnesota  law  against  drunkenness  is  almost 
impossible  of  enforcement,  unless  under  such  a  system  of  espion- 
age and  domiciliary  visiting  as  would  render  it  intolerable  to  any 
people  having  a  spark  of  manliness  or  independence  in  their  char- 
acter. Think  of  a  police  oflScer  armed  with  a  warrant  entering  a 
man's  house,  finding  him  in  bed  and  in  an  apparent  state  of  insen- 
sibility. He  applies  the  only  test  known  to  the  average  police- 
man, and  smells  the  breath  of  his  potential  victim.  He  detects 
the  odor  of  alcohol,  and  straightway  drags  the  supi)osed  offender 
before  a  magistrate.  The  man  may  have  had  a  headache,  and 
have  taken  a  glass  of  wine  or  of  some  other  liquor ;  he  is^naturally 
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indignant  at  being  treated  in  so  outrageous  a  manner,  and  utters 
his  protest  in  no  measured  language;  his  conduct  only  servee 
to  convince  his  captors  that  the.  charge  based  upon  the  odor  of 
i^cohol  is  well  founded,  and  he  is  mulcted  in  forty  or  sixty  dollars, 
or  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  ninety  days,  as  the  case  may  be.  No 
one  is  safe  under  such  a  law ;  it  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
determine  whether  a  person  is  drunk  or  sober,  and  frequently  it  is 
impossible  even  by  the  most  minute  examination.  Again,  some 
people  become  intoxicated  from  a  single  glass  of  champagne, 
while  others  will  drink  two  or  more  bottles  with  impunity.  It 
is  manifestly  unjust  to  allow  an  indi^ddual  peculiarity  like  this 
to  establish  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  person. 

As  I  have  said,  why  stop  at  making  drunkenness  a  crime  when 
there  are  other  vices  far  more  immoral  and  more  destructive  to 
the  character  of  the  perpetrator  ?  Why  not  enact  a  law  against 
lying?  There  are  laws  against  slander,  which  injures  the  one 
against  whom  it  is  directed,  and  they  are  well  enough,  for  to  injure 
another  is  a  crime.  But  lying  in  the  abstract  remains  unnoticed 
by  the  penal  statutes,  though  a  more  degrading  vice  in  the  eyes  of 
all  civilized  mankind  than  mere  drunkenness. 

On  the  first  of  June  of  the  year  1889  a  statute  went  into  effect 
in  the  State  of  New  York  which  prohibits,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, the  selling  of  cigarettes  to  minors  under  the  age  of  sixteen ; 
and  the  State  of  Michigan  has  recently  not  only  enacted  a  similar 
law,  but  goes  farther,  and  interdicts  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes 
within  the  limits  of  the  State.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  for  one  mo- 
ment that  minors  tmder  the  age  of  sixteen  in  either  State  smoke 
fewer  cigarettes  than  they  did  before  these  laws  were  passed  ? 
How  is  the  vender  to  know  in  many  cases  whether  the  applicant 
for  cigarettes  is  over  sixteen  or  not  ?  And  is  there  any  difficulty 
for  any  minor  to  get  a  companion  who  is  undoubtedly  over  six- 
teen, or  some  one  else,  to  buy  cigarettes  for  him  P  Legislatures 
that  pass  such  laws,  and  governors  that  sign  them,  are  apparently 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  jurisprudence.  I  venture  to  say 
that  even  now,  although  not  two  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  act 
went  into  effect,  it  is  practically  a  dead  letter  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  throughout  the  State  generally,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  not  a  single  conviction  will  ever  be  obtained  under  its  pro- 
visions. I  am  not  certain  that  our  society  did  its  full  duty  in 
not  protesting  against  the  statute-books  being  encumbered  with 
such  rubbish.  Cigarette-smoking  by  minors  is  an  evil  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  proper  instruction  and  by  the  intervention  of  parents 
and  guardians.  If  these  latter  can  not  prevent  it,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  all  the  policemen  in  the  State,  backed  by  all  the  majesty 
of  this  particular  law,  will  have  their  labor  for  their  pains. 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  SPIDERS  AND  SPIDER-WEBS.* 

By  HEN^Y  C.  MoCOOK,  D.  D. 

THE  frailty  of  a  spider^s  web  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Yet, 
comparatively,  the  silken  line  of  an  orb-weaver  is  very 
strong.  According  to  Schaflfenberger,  it  requires  ninety  spinning 
threads  of  an  Epelra  to  yield  one  thread  of  the  thickness  of  a 
caterpillar's  thread ;  and,  according  to  Leeuwenhoek,  it  requires- 
eighteen  thousand  spider  lines  to  make  the  thickness  of  a  hair  of 
the  beard.  These  comparisons  are  suggestive,  although  in  a  meas- 
ure deceptive,  since  there  are  vast  diflFerences  in  the  sizse  of  the 
threads  woven  by  Epeiroids.  It  is  probable  that  the  extraordinary 
strength  of  the  thread  is  due  to  the  superposition  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  extremely  minute  threads.  However,  after  the  thread  is 
woven,  Meckel  could  not  recognize  it  as  consisting  of  more  than 
eight  to  ten  strands.  'A  geometric  snare,  whether  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal, must  be  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  spider  of 
considerable  size,  such  as  Argiope  cophinaria  or  Epeira  insvlaris, 
particularly  when  the  female  is  heavy  with  eggs. 

Blackwell  thus  determined  by  experiment  the  strength  of  a 
line  by  which  a  female  Epeira  diademata,  weighing  ten  grains, 
had  sustained  itself  from  a  twig :  He  attached  to  the  extremity 
of  the  line  a  small  piece  of  muslin  with  the  corners  nearly  drawn 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  minute  sack,  into  which  he  carefully 
introduced  sixty-one  grains'  weight  in  succession,  being  more  than 
six  times  the  weight  of  the  spider.  On  the  addition  of  half  a 
grain  more  the  line  broke. 

Not  only  must  an  orb  sustain  the  weight  and  movements  of  its 
maker,  but  it  must  also  have  suflScient  strength  to  hold  the  various 
msects  which  strike  upon  it.  Bees  and  wasps  are  sometimes  able 
to  break  through  the  spiral  meshes  of  a  large  snare,  but  generally 
the  threads  are  strong  enough  to  hold  them,  in  spite  of  their 
struggles,  until  the  proprietor  can  enswathe  thenu  Moreover,  the 
orb-web  must  be  able  to  sustain  the  weight  of  evening  dews.  One 
who  has  seen  such  snares  in  the  early  morning,  when  every  viscid 
bead  appears  to  have  attracted  to  itself  an  incasing  armor  of  sil- 
very dew,  and  has  noticed  how  the  spiral  strings  are  bagged  down 
under  the  weight  of  the  same  (Fig.  1),  must  have  inferred  that  the 
snare  was  able  to  support  a  comparatively  heavy  burden.  The 
same  is  true  concerning  summer  showers,  which  must  fall  very 
heavily,  and  be  driven  before  a  pretty  strong  wind,  in  order  to 
batter  down  a  well-constructed  orb-web. 

*  Reprinted  from  Vol.  I  of  American  Spiders  and  their  Spinning- Work,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  author,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
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An  illustration  of  the  remarkable  strength  and  elasticity  of  Uw 
foundation  lines  of  orb-webs  appears  in  a  biographical  notice  of  the 
distinguished  astronomer,  the  late  General  Ormsby  M.  Mitchell, 

printed  with  an 
edition  of  his  lect- 
ures. Prof.  Mitch- 
ell directed  his 
great  ingenuity  to 
the  problem  of 
causing  a  clock  to 
record  its  beats 
telegraphically, 
and  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  pei> 
form  the  work  of 
a  time  -  keeper. 
The  required 
makes  and  breaks 
in  the  battery 
were  effected  by 
means  of  a  cross 
of  delicate  wire 
and  a  mercury- 
cup.  Many  obsta- 
cles having  been 
overcome,  there 
arose  the  great 
diflSculty  of  pro- 
curing a  fiber  suf- 
ficiently minute 
and  elastic  to  con- 
stem  of  the  cross 


Fia.  1.— Skotob  or  a  Dkw-i.adih  Orb-itsb.    (Maipilfled.) 


stitute  the  physical  union  between  the  top 
and  the  clock  pendulum.  Various  materials  were  tried,  among 
others  a  delicate  human  hair,  the  very  finest  that  could  be  ob- 
tained, but  this  was  too  coarse  and  stiflf.  Its  want  of  pliancy 
and  elasticity  gave  to  the  minute  "  wire  cross  '*  an  irregular  mo- 
tion, and  caused  it  to  rebound  from  the  globule  of  mercury  into 
which  it  should  have  plunged.  "  After  many  fruitless  attempts," 
says  Prof.  Mitchell, "  an  appeal  was  made  to  an  artisan  of  wonder- 
ful dexterity — ^the  assistance  of  the  spider  was  invoked ;  his  web, 
perfectly  elastic  and  perfectly  pliable,  was  furnished,  and  this 
material  connection  between  the  wire  cross  and  the  clock  pendu- 
lum proved  to  be  exactly  the  thing  required.  In  proof  of  this 
remark  I  need  only  state  the  fact  that  one  single  spider's  web  has 
fulfilled  the  delicate  duty  of  moving  the  wire  cross,  lifting  it,  and 
again  permitting  it  to  dip  into  the  mercury  every  sec^io^  of  time 
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for  a  period  of  more  than  three  years!  How  much  longer  it 
might  have  faithfully  performed  the  same  service  I  know  not,  as 
it  tiien  became  necessary  to  break  this  admirable  bond,  to  make 
some  changes  in  the  clock.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same 
web  was  expanded  and  contracted  each  second  during  the  whole 
period,  and  yet  never,  so  far  as  could  be  observed,  lost  any  portion 
of  its  elasticity." 

At  various  times  there  have  been  placed  on  record  accotmts  of 
the  capture  by  spiders  of  small  vertebrate  cmirhi^s,  as  snakes,  mice, 
and  birds.  Popular  stories  to  the  same  effect  have  from  time  to 
time  been  sent  the  rotmds  of  the  daily  press,  and  found  utterance 
and  often  illustration,  the  latter  sometimes  of  a  most  original  and 
remarkable  character,  in  popular  magazine  literature.  The  great 
seeming  disparity,  in  such  cases,  between  the  size  and  vigor  of 
captive  and  prisoner ;  the  confusion  of  the  various  narratives  in 
details  as  to  the  species  and  behavior  of  the  spider,  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  her  snare;  the  radical  departure  from  known  food 
habit  of  species  that  are  insectivorous ;  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  accounts  all  have  come  from  lay  observers,  have  been  more  or 
less  lacking  in  scientific  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  detail,  and 
wholly  without  scientific  verification — these  considerations  have 
caused  such  records  and  reports  to  be  discredited  by  arachnologists 
and  naturalists  generally.  But  there  are  a  few  cases,  confirmed 
by  circumstantial  evidence,  and  reported  by  observers  of  good 
reputation  and  careful  habit,  which  deserve  notice. 

The  physical  powers  of  the  Lycosidce,  the  popular  running, 
ground,  or  wolf  spiders,  are  well  illustrated  by  an  instance  recorded 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  result  as  reported  was  achieved  by  pure  strength 
and  activity,  without  any  of  the  mechanical  advantages  of  a 
snare.  Mr.  Spring,  while  walking  with  a  friend  in  a  swampy 
wood,  which  was  pierced  by  a  dike  three  feet  wide,  was  attracted 
by  the  extraordinary  movements  of  a  large  black  spider  in  the 
middle  of  a  ditch.  Closer  examination  showed  that  the  creature 
had  caught  a  fish !  She  had  fastened  upon  it  with  a  deadly  grip 
jnst  on  the  forward  side  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  the  poor  fish  was 
swinuning  round  and  round  slowly,  or  twisting  its  body  as  if  in 
pain  (Fig.  2).  The  head  of  its  black  enemy  was  sometimes  almost 
pulled  under  water,  but  the  strength  of  the  fish  would  not  permit 
an  entire  submersion.  It  moved  its  fins  as  if  exhausted,  and  often 
rested.  Finally  it  swam  under  a  floating  leaf  near  the  shore  and 
made  a  vain  effort  to  dislodge  the  spider  by  scraping  against  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf. 

The  two  had  now  closely  approached  the  bank.  Suddenly  the 
long  black  legs  of  the  spider  emerged  from  the  water,  and  the 
hinder  ones  reached  out  and  fastened  upon  the  irregularities  of 
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the  sides  of  the  ditch.  The  spider  commenced  tugging  at  his 
prize  in  order  to  land  it.  The  observer  ran  to  the  nearest  house 
for  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  leaving  his  friend  to  watch  the  strug- 
gle. During  an  interval  of  six  or  eight  minutes'  absence,  the  spi- 
der had  drawn  the  fish  entirely  out  of  the  water ;  then  both  creat- 
ures had  fallen  in  again,  the  bank  being  nearly  perpendicular. 
There  followed  a  great  struggle,  and  on  Mr.  Spring's  return  the 
fish  was  already  hoisted  head  first  more  than  half  its  length  out 
upon  the  land.  It  was  very 
much  exhausted,  hardly  mak- 
ing any  movement,  and  was 
being  slowly  and  steadily 
drawn  up  by  the  spider,  who 
had  evidently  gained  the  vic- 
tory.   She  had  not  once  quit 


Fig.  S.— a  Fish  captubbd  bt  a  Dolohbdb  Sfidxb. 

her  hold  during  the  period  of  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  of  obser- 
vation. Her  head  was  directed  toward  the  fish's  tail ;  she  stepped 
backward  up  an  elevation  of  forty-five  degrees,  dragging  her  cap- 
tive with  her. 

The  observers  were  unfortunately  unable  to  await  the  issue  of 
the  matter,  and  therefore  caught  the  combatants  in  the  bottle, 
partly  filled  with  water.  The  fish  swam  languidly  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  spider  stood  sentinel  on  the  surface,  turning 
when  the  fish  turned  and  watching  every  motion.  The  bottle  was 
set  aside  and  visited  after  an  interval  of  three  hours.  The  spider 
was  then  found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  but  the  fish  was 
alive  and  lived  twenty-four  hours  afterward.  The  spider  was 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long  and  weighed  fourteen  grains ;  the 
fish  was  three  and  one  fourth  inches  long  and  weighed  sixty-six 
grains.    The  spider  was  probably  bruised  by  the  catchin^j^ 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  records  of  the  physical  and  me- 
chanical powers  of  spiders  is  made  in  Silliman's  Journal.  The  ac- 
count is  authenticated  by  the  names  and  statements  of  a  number 
of  gentlemen  resident  in  the  vicinity  of  the  occurrence,  Batavia, 
N.  Y.  One  evening  Hon.  David  E,  Evans  found  in  his  wine-cel- 
lar a  live  striped  snake,  nine  inches  long,  suspended  by  the  tail  in 
a  spider's  web  between  two  shelves.  The  snake  hung  so  that  its 
head  could  not  reach  the  shelf  below  it  by  about  an  inch.  The 
shelves  were  about  two  feet  apart,  and  the  lower  one  was  just  be- 
low the  bottom  of  a  cellar  window,  through  which  the  snake  prob- 
ably passed  into  it.  Prom  the  upper  shelf  there  hung  a  web  in 
the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  top,  and  concentrated  to  a  focus  about  six  or  eight  inches  from 
the  under  side  of  this  shelf.  From  this  focus  there  was  a  strong 
cord  made  of  the  multiplied  threads  of  the  spider's  web,  appar- 
ently as  large  as  sewing-silk,  and  by  this  cord  the  snake  was  sus- 
pended. A  rude  sketch  of  the  serpent 
suspended  in  the  web  was  made  by 
an  eye-witness,  and  is  exactly  repro- 
duced at  Fig.  3.  A  close  examination 
showed  that  the  snake's  mouth  was 
entirely  closed  by  a  number  pf  threads 
wound  around  it.  Its  tail  was  tied  in 
a  knot  so  as  to  leave  a  small  loop  or 
ring,  through  which  the  cord  was 
fastened,  as  seen  in  the  figure. 

Accepting  the  account  as  true,  or 
at  least  probable,  I  would  make  the 
foDowing  inferences:  First,  the  de- 
scription of  the  web,  although  suffi- 
ciently indefinite,  leaves  little  doubt 
that  tiie  snake  was  originally  taken 
in  a  snare  of  a  species  of  tube-weaver, 
and  most  probably  by  the  medicinal 
spider,  Tegenaria  medicinolia  (Hentz).  The  broad-sheeted  web 
of  this  spider  is  frequently  found  in  cellars,  which  are  favorite 
haunts.  It  builds  near  windows,  in  the  angles  and  along  the  sides 
of  walls,  having  its  tubular  den  in  a  crack  or  opening  laid  along 
an  angle  (Fig.  4).  The  sheet  is  usually  drawn  upward  until  its 
exterior  margin  is  higher  than  the  plane  of  the  entrance  of  the 
tube.  There  is  thus  formed  a  sort  of  pouch  within  which  insects 
often  fall,  and  so  are  readily  captured  by  the  spider,  who  mounts 
guard  at  the  door  of  her  den.  Over  the  door  the  tube  frequently 
rises  into  a  sort  of  tower. 

I  had  often  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  follow  up  critically 
one  of  the  recurring  reports  of  the  physical  powers  of>  spiders. 
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This  wish  was  gratified  in  the  summer  of  1882.  An  article  drifted 
through  American  newspapers  which  detailed  the  ensnaring  of  a 
living  mouse  by  a  Kentucky  spider.  I  was  fortunately  able  to 
trace  the  story  to  its  origin  in  the  Lebanon  (Ky.)  Standard  and 
Times.    Correspondence  with  its  intelligent  editor,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hop- 


FiOw  A,—-Tbm  Pouch,  Wxb,  Towxb,  aitd  Oooooh  of  ths  Mbdiodtal  SnDBB. 

per,  brought  me  entire  confirmation  of  the  report  from  a  number 
of  trustworthy  sources.  I  think  the  incident  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  justify  a  somewhat  detailed  presentation.  The  original 
accoimt,  as  published  by  Mr.  Hopper,  is  as  follows : 

"A  very  curious  and  interesting  spectacle  was  to  be  seen 
Monday  afternoon  in  the  office  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Cleaver's  livery-stable 
in  this  city.  Against  the  wall  of  the  room  stands  a  tolerably  tall 
desk,  and  under  this  a  small  spider,  not  larger  than  a  common 
pea,  had  constructed  an  extensive  web  reaching  to  the  floor  (Fig. 
6).  About  half  past  eleven  o'clock  Monday  forenoon,  it  was 
observed  that  the  spider  had  ensnared  a  young  mouse  by  passing 
filaments  of  her  web  around  its  tail.  When  first  seen,  the  mouse 
had  its  fore-feet  on  the  floor,  and  could  barely  touch  the  floor 
with  its  hind-feet.  The  spider  was  full  of  business,  running  up 
and  down  the  line  and  occasionally  biting  the  mouse's  tail,  mak- 
ing it  struggle  desperately.  Its  efforts  to  escape  were  all  un- 
availing, as  the  slender  filaments  about  its  tail  were  too  strong 
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for  it  to  break.  In  a  short  time  it  was  seen  that  the  spider  was 
slowly  hoisting  its  victim  into  the  air.  By  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  mouse  conld  barely  touch  the  floor  with  its  fore- 
feet ;  by  dark  the  point  of  its  nose  was  an  inch  above  the  floor. 
At  nine  o'clock  at  night 
the  mouse  was  still  alive, 
but  made  no  sign  except 
when  the  spider  descend- 
ed and  bit  its  tail.  At 
this  time  it  was  an  inch 
and  a  half  from  the  floor. 
Yesterday  morning  the 
monse  was  dead,  and 
hung  three  inches  from 
the  floor.  The  news  of 
the  novel  sight  soon  be- 
came circulated,  and  hun- 
dreds of  people  visited 
the  stable  to  witness  it. 
The  mouse  was  a  small 
one,  measuring  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  from  the 
point  of  its  nose  to  the 
root  of  the  taiL'* 

The  space  given  the 
above  facts  may  seem  to 
some  to  be  in  undue  pro- 
portion to  their  impor- 
tance. But,  apart  from 
the  value  of  i)ositively 
determining  any  point  in 
natural  history,  the  dis- 
cussion has  this  conclusion :  The  capture  of  small  vertebrate  ani- 
mals by  both  sedentary  and  wandering  spiders  is  possible;  the 
one  by  the  mechanical  strength  of  their  snares,  the  other  by  their 
physical  strength.  There  is  thus  laid  the  foundation,  at  least,  for 
the  presumption  that  such  animals  may  be  or  become  natural 
food  for  the  larger  species  of  araneads.  This  is  certainly  a  most 
important  fact  in  the  life-history  of  spiders,  and  would  greatly 
enlarge  the  range  of  their  habits. 
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Mb.  F.  J.  M068,  of  the  New  Zealand  Legislatnre,  and  an  extensive  traveler  in 
Po]  jneeia,  soggests  that  the  deterioration  of  the  natives  of  those  regions  may  be 
partly  due  to  faoltj  instraction.  It  is  neither  desirable  nor  expedient  to  thwart  Na- 
ture too  macfa.  What  is  most  needed,  this  author  thinks,  is  to  allow  the  islanders  in 
their  work  and  their  amusements  free  scope  for  the  imaginative  powers  with  which 
they  are  widowed,  and  the  exercise  of  which  is  too  often  foolishly  di8courag^[^ 
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SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PROGRAMMES— FRENCH  AND 

AMERICAN. 

Bt  geobge  w.  beaman. 

THE  general  subject  of  American  secondary  school  programmes 
has  been  of  late  years  a  most  prolific  one.  What  with  the 
relative  or  particular  importance  of  the  mother-tongue,  classical 
studies,  history,  modem  languages,  and,  more  recently,  manual 
training,  the  educational  essayist  has  been  rather  embarrassed  by 
the  multitude  of  the  topics  presented  him.  As  the  result  of  much 
discussion,  contention,  and  wordy  warfare,  we  have,  however,  to- 
day, certain  secondary  school  programmes,  generally  speaking 
quite  similar  in  their  character,  marking  in  a  more  or  less  defined 
manner  the  routes  along  which  our  boys  are  traveling  on  their 
respective  journeys  to  college,  to  scientific  school,  or  to  practical 
business  life.  While  there  is  to  be  noted  a  decided  advance  and 
improvement  in  pedagogical  methods  in  our  secondary  schools 
within  the  last  few  decades,  it  yet  remains  true  that  no  intelligent 
reader  of  the  programmes,  as  exhibited  in  the  catalogues  of  our 
leading  endowed  fitting  schools,  and  public  grammar  and  high 
schools,  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  a  certain  lack  of  co-ordination, 
system,  and,  in  most  instances,  by  an  apparent  want  of  a  genuine 
appreciation  of  the  real  demands  that  the  present  age  makes 
upon  modem  secondary  schools.  Once  outside  the  old  fixed  lim- 
its of  the  classics,  there  is  to  be  observed  much  disagreement 
among  the  schools  themselves,  both  as  to  the  proper  subjects  to 
be  included  in  the  programme  and  the  relative  time  to  be  devoted 
to  the  studies  that  are  placed  in  the  school  curriculum.  When 
comparison  of  these  programmes  with  those  of  other  countries  is 
made,  we  have  at  once  afforded  us  a  most  striking  exemplification 
of  how  far  we  still  are  in  this  country  from  any  well-defined  con- 
sensus as  to  what  the  modern  secondary  school  programme  really 
should  be.  In  view  of  the  revolutionary  period  through  which 
the  schools  have  been  passing  during  the  past  thirty  years,  this  is 
perhaps  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  The  broadening  of  the  college 
requirements  for  entrance,  largely  brought  about  by  the  demands 
of  a  public  sentiment,  no  longer  fully  satisfied  with  purely  medi- 
aeval curricula,  has  in  itself  served  to  call  for  many  modifications 
of  the  secondary  schools'  programme.  With  Harvard  and  Johns 
Hopkins  opening  their  doors  to  students  unequipped  with  the  tra- 
ditional Greek,  there  has  of  course  arisen  a  demand  for  prepara- 
tion in  other  prerequisites  which  have  necessarily  been  substi- 
tuted for  Greek.  In  response  to  the  general  outcry  for  them,  the 
courses  in  modern  languages,  in  the  mother-tongue,  history,  and 
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partdcnlarly  in  science  stndies^  have  had  to  be  greatly  extended 
or  recast.  The  many  admirable  scientific  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  country  have  made  demands  for  special  prepara- 
tion that  have  had  to  be  met.  Furthermore^  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  college  prerequisites  in  the  old  classical  studies  even  have 
been  very  considerably  increased.  Altogether  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  demands  made  upon  the  preparatory  schools  to-day  are 
probably  at  least  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 
demands  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  Coincident  with  this 
multiplication  and  extension  of  preparatory  studies^  there  has 
arisen  in  our  country  a  sentiment  which  to  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent has  reduced  the  hours  devoted  to  study.  A  few  decades  since 
a  boy  fitting  for  college  with  its  limited  requirements  in  Latin^ 
Qreek,  and  mathematics^  spent  six  hours  per  diem  in  school,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  expected  to  give  two,  three,  or  possibly 
more  hours  to  study  at  home.  Now,  he  spends  four  or  five  hours 
in  the  school-room ;  and  the  sight  of  a  text-book  under  his  arm  as 
he  idly  saunters  homeward  excites  comment  in  the  community  as 
to  the  severe  mental  strain  to  which  school-children  are  nowa- 
days subjected  by  rigorous  masters. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  a  state  of  affairs  to  which  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  has  recently  invoked  the  serious 
attention  of  the  American  public*  He  states  that  the  average  age 
of  admission  to  Harvard  University  has  been  gradually  rising  for 
many  years,  and  has  now  reached  the  extravagant  age  of  eighteen 
years  and  ten  months.  He  also  notes  that  in  view  of  the  increased 
time  required  for  the  completion  of  his  professional  education, 
after  leaving  college,  it  follows  that  a  man,  thoroughly  preparing 
himself  for  life,  finds  himself  unprei)ared  for  self-support  much 
before  he  is  twenty-seven  years  old.  This  result  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  Harvard  or  to  Harvard  graduates,  but  holds  true  as 
to  all  colleges  in  the  United  States.  Its  remedy,  in  the  opinion  of 
President  Eliot,  is  in  both  shortening  and  enriching  our  second- 
ary school  courses  of  study.  As  illustrating  what  other  countries 
have  succeeded  in  doing  in  this  direction,  he  cites  the  school 
courses  of  France.  The  hours  of  recitation  of  these  courses,  less 
elaborate  and  difficult  than  those  of  Germany,  are,  he  claims,  so 
far  as  hours  of  recitation  are  concerned,  substantially  the  same  as 
those  of  this  country ;  yet,  under  them,  the  French  boy  is  better 
prejiared  for  matriculation  at  seventeen  years  of  age  than  ours  are 
at  nineteen.  He  therefore  calls  for  a  serious  examination  of  the 
programmes  of  Venseignemenl  secondaire  dassiqae  of  France  in 
comi>arison   with   the   programmes    of   American   preparatory 

*  A  p«per  read  before  the  Department  of  SuperiDtendence  of  the  National  Educational 
AModatioii  at  Washington,  February  16,  1888,  pnblished  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  August, 
18S8.    Bemailn  before  the  Commercial  Club,  ProTidcnce,  R.  I.,  ^^^^iJ^^^^^^QooqIc 
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schools^  as  likely  to  yield  resxQts  which  can  not  bnt  be  conducive 
to  educational  progress  in  this  country. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  eminence  of  its  author,  the 
paper  of  President  Eliot  has  excited  much  interest  in  regard  to 
the  French  secondary  school  programmes.  Much  comment  has 
resulted  both  as  to  the  facts  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  The 
facts  represented  in  the  address  as  to  the  age  of  matriculates  in 
American  colleges  are  only  too  patent.  The  defects  of  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  preparatory  schools  of  this  country  are  unfortu- 
nately equally  patent.  The  great  need  of  some  readjustment  of 
existing  methods  of  our  fitting  schools  and  schools  of  grammar 
and  even  primary  grades,  for  the  benefit  of  boys  preparing  for 
modem  collegiate,  scientific,  and  university  training,  is  so  impera- 
tive that  no  friend  of  educational  advance  in  this  country  can  fail 
to  welcome  this  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject given  by  the  President  of  Hiurvard  University.  But,  not- 
withstanding his  admirable  i>aper,  and  the  comment  which  has 
followed,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  literature  of  the  con- 
troversy, no  one  has  apparently  made  haste  to  follow  President 
Eliot's  advice  and  make  any  serious  comparative  examination  of 
the  French  and  American  school  programmes.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  indications  that,  with  true  American  inconsequence, 
many  persons  are  already  either  clamoring  for  the  adoption  of  the 
French  curricula  forthwith,  as  a  panacea  for  all  our  secondary 
school  deficiencies,  or,  with  great  lack  of  knowledge  and  accurate 
information,  are  condemning  them  outright  as  a  foreign  growth 
quite  unsuited  to  American  soil.  This  is  to  be  regretted ;  for  as- 
suredly the  comparative  study  of  the  programmes  of  the  two  coun- 
tries would  give  American  school  boards  and  American  parents 
much  information  that  should  be  known  and  accurately  known. 
This  examination  is  additionally  desirable  from  the  fact  that,  in 
his  felicitous  presentation  of  some  characteristics  of  the  lyc^  cur- 
.riculum.  Dr.  Eliot  seems  to  have  omitted  to  note  some  of  the 
more  important  features  of  the  programmes  that  give  them  their 
strength,  and  has  quite  failed  to  point  out  how  it  happens  that  the 
French  boy  is  really  enabled  to  pass  his  examinations  for  the 
haccdUxwrkit  is  lettres  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  years.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  the  examination  is  likewise  desirable  for  the  rea- 
son that  President  Eliot  has  inadvertently  made  some  statements 
as  to  the  French  courses  of  study  that  the  ofScial  programmes 
hardly  seem  to  warrant. 

In  the  present  paper  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  present,  in  a 
somewhat  more  precise  manner  than  has  been  xmdertaken  by 
President  Eliot,  certain  details  of  the  curricula  of  not  only  the 
classical  lyc^es,  but  also  of  the  secondary  special  schools  of 
France.    In  connection  with  this,  the  attempt  will  >also  be  made  to 
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exhibit,  with  equal  precision,  some  facts  as  to  comparative  courses 
in  vogue  in  typical  preparatory  schools  of  the  United  States. 
Following  the  suggestion  of  Dr,  Eliot,  particular  reference  will  be 
made  to  the  Public  Grammar  and  Public  Latin  School  of  the  city 
of  Boston.  To  obtain  the  requisite  data  the  writer  has  first  tabu- 
lated the  hours  of  recitation  per  week  entering  into  the  enseigne- 
ment  secondaire  classique  and  the  enseignement  secondaire  spi* 
cial  of  France.  These  tables  have  then  been  brought  into  com- 
parison with  similar  tables,  prepared  on  precisely  the  same  plan, 
of  the  courses  of  study  in  both  the  classical  and  scientific  depart- 
ments of  certain  typical  fitting  schools  in  the  United  States.  The 
hours  of  recitation  having  been  made  the  unit  of  the  tabulation, 
the  tables  thus  exhibit  the  total  number  of  recitations  in  every 
subject  taught,  each  year,  and  for  the  entire  course  of  every  school 
subjected  to  this  examination.  From  the  resultant  figures  the 
percentage  of  each  study  ta  the  whole  course  has  been  also  de- 
rived. The  data  as  to  the  French  courses  were  collated  from  the 
latest  official  programmes  of  the  schools,  as  prescribed  by  the  order 
of  January  22, 1885,  for  the  classical  lyc^s,*  and  by  the  order  of 
August  10,  1886,  for  the  secondary  special  schools.!  The  data 
as  to  American  schools  were  derived  from  information  supplied 
by  the  head  masters  of  the  schools  in  question.  The  result  of  this 
tabulation  has  been  to  exhibit  in  full  relief  the  curricula  of  both 
countries,  and  to  bring  into  graphic  view  some  very  striking 
points  of  difference  in  the  courses  of  study  as  carried  out  in  the 
French  and  American  schools,  as  well  as  to  expose  many  singular 
differences  of  practice  obtaining  in  our  own  schools.  The  large 
space  that  these  tables  would  occupy  precludes  their  publication 
in  connection  with  this  i)aper,  but  the  methods  of  compilation  are 
here  mentioned,  in  order  that  such  statements  as  may  be  made  by 
the  writer  as  to  the  details  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in  both 
countries  may  be  depended  on  as  being  as  absolutely  correct  as  a 
careful  and  conscientious  tabulation  can  make  them. 

The  programmes  thus  compared,  at  once  exhibit  two  most  im- 
portant facts  to  which  President  Eliot  has  made  no  reference 
whatsoever,  viz. :  that  if  a  boy  in  France  is  prepared  for  matricu- 
lation at  seventeen  years  of  age,  instead  of  nineteen,  as  with  us,  it 
is  due  (1)  to  the  fact  that,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  seven- 
teen, the  French  boy  devotes  more  time  to  study  than  the  Ameri- 
can boy;  and  (2)  to  the  further  fact  that,  with  his  increased 
amount  of  reading,  the  French  lad  has  had  eliminated  from  his 
preparatory  course  the  serious  study  of  subjects  considered  by  the 

*  Plan  d*£tiide8  det  Lyciet— Programixiefl  de  PEnBeignement  classique.  Paris:  Mai- 
Mm  nelalain  Fr^res. 

t  Flan  d'ttodcs  et  Programmes  de  ranseignement  seeondaire  sp^eial  dans  les  Lyo6es 
et  GoU^ges  prescrii  par  Ar6t6  du  10  Aont,  1886.    Paris :  Maison  Delalain  Fr&refOOQlc 
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French  school  authorities  non-essential  to  that  particular  course, 
but  which  with  us  are  still  firmly  intrenched  in  every  prepara- 
tory school  programme ;  in  brief^  that  the  results  obtained  under 
the  French  programmes^  in  both  the  classical  and  scientific  pre- 
paratory schools^  are  due  to  honest  hard  work^  persistently  con- 
tinued for  a  term  of  years  on  a  well-defined  plan,  which  is  char- 
acterized by  a  complete  disjunction  of  the  courses  that  lead  to 
coUege,  from  those  that  are  intended  for  youth  for  whose  antici- 
pated career  in  life  a  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages  is  not 
deemed  essential. 

A  comparative  examination  of  the  programmes  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School  with  the  French  lyc^  course  brings  out  this  excess 
of  hours  in  the  French  school  very  prominently.  The  French 
boy,  in  his  ten  years'  sojourn  in  the  lyc^,  spends  8,660  hours  in 
the  recitation-room,  whUe  in  the  corresponding  course  in  Boston"* 
the  recitation  hours  are  7,790  only.  ,  With  a  ten-per-cent  excess 
in  recitation  hours,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  study,  it  is 
evident  that  the  two  courses  can  not  be  considered  ''  as  substan- 
tially of  the  same  strength.*'  However  much  we  might  "enrich*' 
our  curricula  by  imitating  French  methods,  it  seems  quite  clear 
that  we  certainly  could  not,  by  this  process,  hope  to  "shorten" 
them  any. 

Turning  to  the  relative  assignment  of  time  to  the  subjects 
taught  in  common  by  the  two  schools,  there  is  to  be  noted  also 
one  other  point  where  the  statistics  and  Dr.  Eliot  are  at  variance. 
One  searches  in  vain  for  that  "preponderance"  of  time  given  to 
the  French  language  in  the  lyc^s  as  compared  with  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  English  language  in  the  Boston  Latin  School.  In  fact, 
the  "  preponderance  "  is,  on  the  contrary,  altogether  on  the  side  of 
the  Boston  schools,  where  over  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  whole 
course  is  devoted  to  the  mother-tongue,  to  only  20*8  per  cent  in 
the  lyc^es.  This  is  an  interesting  fact,  which  will  doubtless  be 
surprising  to  most  readers.  It  is  a  prevalent  opinion  in  the  United 
States  that  in  our  schools  too  little  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
our  own  language.  And  lest  it  may  be  urged  that  this  "prepon- 
derance "  is  oflFset  by  the  nine  hours'  course  per  week  in  philosophy, 
given  in  the  last  year,  where.  President  Eliot  states, "  French  re- 
sumes almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  programme,"  it  may  be 
said  that,  according  to  the  official  programme,  this  claim  can  not 
be  legitimately  made.    The  course  of  philosophy  in  question  em- 

*  The  programme  of  the  Boeton  Latin  School,  embracing  six  years  of  study,  and  that 
of  the  French  I7c6e6  ten  years,  there  have  been  prefixed  to  the  tables  of  the  Latin  School 
— ^for  purposes  of  comparison — ^the  recitation  hours  of  four  years  of  the  grammar-school 
courses  preliminary  to  it.  All  references  to  the  Latin  School  courses  in  this  paper  will, 
therefore,  be  understood  as  embradng  the  result  of  tabulation  of  ten  years*  school  work — 
not  that  of  the  six  years'  course  of  the  Latin  School  proper. 
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braces  the  elements  of  psychology,  logic,  morals,  and  metaphysics, 
with  a  study  of  the  principal  schools  of  philosophy  and  the  vari- 
OTis  philosophical  authors.  In  connection  with  the  last-mentioned 
branch  of  the  course,  as  is  natural,  considerable  prominence  is 
given  to  the  French  philosophical  writers,  and  one  hour  per  week 
of  the  nine  is  expressly  devoted  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors. 
This  course  of  philosophy,  admirable  as  it  is,  and  interesting  as 
(perhaps)  it  may  be  to  the  average  youngster  of  seventeen  years, 
can  in  no  sense  be  properly  classed  as  an  adjunct  to  the  mother- 
tongue  instruction,  except  in  so  far  as  history,  geography,  or  any 
other  branch  of  study,  carried  on  in  the  vernacular,  can  be  so  con- 
sidered.   In  the  programme  it  is  very  properly  classified  by  itself. 

Referring  to  the  courses  in  modem  languages,  there  is  certainly 
here  no  question  as  to  where  the  preponderance  lies.  In  the  French 
lyc^  the  living  languages  are  made  prominent  from  the  prepara- 
tory year,  and  the  strength  of  the  course  developed  in  the  first 
three  years.  The  total  is  1,000  hours,  or  117  per  cent  of  the  whole 
hours,  comi>ared  with  380  hours,  or  4*9  per  cent  only  in  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  SchooL  Latin  and  Greek,  which  naturally  form  the 
piices  de  resistance  of  the  French  classical  course,  are,  as  one 
might  expect,  much  more  prominent  than  with  us.  The  Latin  is 
begun  in  cinquiime,  the  pupil  eleven  years  of  age,  with  ten  hours 
of  recitation  per  week,  and  is  continued  with  reduced  hours  for 
six  years,  giving  a  total  of  1,500  hours,  against  1,293  hours  at 
the  Boston  Latin  School.  In  the  last  year  (dasse  de  phUosophie) 
the  technical  study  of  Latin  is  omitted,  but,  as  above  stated,  one 
hour  per  week  of  the  nine  allotted  to  philosophy  is  devoted  to 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  the  original  texts  being  freely  employed. 
Greek  is  begun  in  the  second  term  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  course, 
the  pupil  twelve  years  of  age,  with  two  hours  per  week  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  and  is  continued  through  the  dasse  de  rhetorique* 
Taken  together,  the  Greek  and  Latin  recitations  of  the  French 
course  occupy  2,340  hours,  contrasted  with  1,805  hours  in  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School. 

The  importance  attached  to  drawing  in  the  French  scheme  of 
instruction  is  shown  by  the  considerable  time  devoted  to  it.  This 
is  in  most  striking  contrast  to  the  almost  general  neglect  of  this 
important  branch  of  education,  not  only  at  the  Latin  School  of 
Boston,  but  at  nearly  all  classical  fitting  schools  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  French  lycfe  7'9  i)er  cent  of  the  whole  course  is 
devoted  to  drawing ;  in  the  Boston  Latin  School  the  percentage 
is  2-9.* 

Among  the  various  illustrations  of  the  difference  of  the  two 

*  la  tlie  Latin  School  proper  no  ixiBtraction  in  drawing  Ib  giren.  The  percentage  referred 
to  Is  dernred  from  the  preceding  grammaivscfaool  conrses.  ^  , 
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programmeBy  none  is  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  rela- 
tive number  of  hours  devoted  to  mathematics  in  the  French  and 
American  courses.  The  figures  are  as  follows :  French  lyc^e^ 
740  hours ;  Boston  Latin  School,  1^87  hours.  The  French  boy 
arrives  at  the  end  of  his  classical  preparatory  course  of  study, 
having  been  subjected  on  an  average  to  less  than  two  hours  of 
recitation  per  week  in  mathematical  subjects.  The  average  Amer- 
ican pedagogue  would  certainly  rise  with  protests  deep,  and  dis- 
gust profound,  if  ever  it  were  proposed  to  him  to  fit  a  boy  for 
college  with  an  allowance  of  only  8*7  per  cent  of  the  whole  school 
course  for  his  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry.*  Yet  this  is 
precisely  what  the  French  do— dn  their  classical  course.  In  the 
Boston  representative  course  the  percentage  is  17*8  per  cent. 

As  the  treatment  of  mathematics  in  the  French  classical  course, 
with  the  limited  time  allotted  to  this  study,  is  of  general  interest, 
a  risvmi  of  it  is  given  here.  In  the  preparatory  class  of  the  lyc^, 
as  well  as  in  the  cUxsae  de  huiiiime  following,  Uie  allotted  time  is 
devoted  to  simple  arithmetical  work  in  whole  numbers,  mental 
work,  and  to  the  solving  of  easy  problems.  In  aepti^e  (third 
year  of  the  course)  are  added  decimal  numbers  and  the  metric 
system,  with  drawing  of  geometrical  figures.  In  the  next  year 
there  is  a  review  of  work  on  whole  numbers,  a  continuation  of 
mental  exercises  and  problems,  and  decimals;  work  on  fractions 
is  entered  ui)on,  and  elementary  geometry  is  begun.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  arithmetic  is  continued,  with  the  study  of  the  rule  of 
three,  interest,  discount,  with  simple  problems  in  alligation,  a 
detailed  review  of  the  metric  system,  and  with  further  very  ele- 
mentary geometrical  exercises.  In  guatrUme,  theoretical  geom- 
etry is  begun,  with  one  recitation  per  week.    In  troiaUme,  the  two 

hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  arithmetical  subjects, 

T^—      .  ■       ■  I.  .  ■  ■  ,  .  . , 

*  The  peroenttge  of  hours  deroted  to  recitations  in  mathematics,  in  such  typical  fitdng 
schools  of  the  United  Sutes  as  hare  sappUed  data  to  the  writer,  is  as  follows :  Boston  Latin 
School  (with  four  years'  grammar-school  course  added),  17*8  per  cent  Boston  English  High 
School  (with  two  years'  grammar-school  course  added),  Id'd  per  cent  Phillips  Academy^ 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  classical  course,  26*5  per  eent ;  scientific  course,  26*9  per  cent  WUIiston 
Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  classical  course,  26*7  per  cent ;  scientific  course,  26*7  per 
cent  Fhillips  Academy,  Andorer,  If  ass.,  classical  course,  25*7  per  cent ;  scientific  course, 
28*8  per  cent  St  PauPs  School,  Concord,  K.  H.,  classical  course,  24*9  per  cent ;  scientific 
course,  27*8  per  cent.  Lawrenceyille  School^  Lawrenceyille,  X.  J.,  classical  course,  17  per 
cent ;  scientific  course,  22*7  per  cent  St  If  ark's  School,  Southhorough,  Mass.,  ezdusiTely 
classical,  21*6  per  cent.  Doubtless  these  percentages  may,  in  some  of  the  schools  oiled,  he 
Increased  or  decreased  in  the  case  of  certain  pupils ;  but  they  represent  the  matbematloal 
courses  as  prescribed  for  the  major  portion  of  them.  How  strikingly  the  figures  illustrate 
the  diflbrent  methods  of  treatment  <tf  the  mathematical  question,  in  the  United  States  and 
France,  will  be  understood  when  it  is  further  stated  that  the  percentage  allowed  to  math- 
ematics in  the  French  lycte  course  is  only  8*7  per  cent,  and  In  the  secondary  special  coarse, 
where  mathematical  studies  are  considered  by  the  French  to  be  especially  prominent,  only 
17  per  cent  ^  , 
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elementary  algebra  is  begun,  and  geometry  is  continued.  In 
da89e  de  rhUorigue  (ninth  year  of  the  course)^  two  hours  a  week 
are  deroted  to  recitations  in  solid  geometry  and  cosmography; 
and  in  the  last  year  (cUxsae  de  phUosophie),  four  hours  per  week, 
are  devoted  to  a  complete  review  of  the  work  of  the  previous  years 
in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  country  the  mathematical  in- 
struction, sketched  above,  would  be  thought  to  afford  a  somewhat 
meager  outfit  for  a  young  man  intending  to  present  himself  for 
examination  at  any  of  our  American  colleges,  with  their  present 
mathematical  prerequisites.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  French, 
who,  according  to  President  Eliot,  '*  are  quite  as  skillful  with  num- 
bers as  the  Americans/'  do  not  gain  a  skill  in  '^  ciphering''  in  the 
classical  lyc^  course.  This  proficiency  is  obtained  elsewhere,  as 
will  be  further  shown.  The  French  are,  indeed,  not  only  skillful 
with  numbers,  but  are  as  a  nation  eminent  for  their  mathematical 
ability ;  and  tiieir  management  of  the  much-vexed  problem  of  the 
relative  time  to  be  devoted  to  elementary  mathematical  branches 
in  the  classical  fitting  schools  commends  itself  to  the  serious  con* 
sideration  of  American  educators.  A  comparative  exhibit  of  the 
classical  lyc^  and  Boston  School  courses  clearly  shows  that  it  is 
to  the  excess  of  hours  of  recitation  as  a  whole,  and  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  holding  of  mathematical  studies  in  abeyance,  that 
the  French  are  enabled  to  accomplish  what  they  do  in  the  way  of 
bringing  their  boys  to  college  at  an  early  age.  Give  to  the  Boston 
course,  for  instance,  ten-per-cent  increase  of  recitations,  plus  the 
difference  existing  at  present  between  the  respective  hours  given 
to  mathematical  studies  in  the  lyc^e  and  Latin  School  courses,  and 
we  have  1,426  hour&  This  is  more  time  than  is  at  present  devoted 
to  Latin,  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  during  its  entire  six  years' 
coursa  It  still  more  closely  represents  the  difference  in  the  re- 
spective hours  given  in  the  two  countries  to  modem  languages  and 
drawing,  with  the  hours  of  the  entire  course  in  philosophy  added. 
It  clearly  follows — ^reversing  the  point  of  view— that  Harvard  has 
but  to  slightly  reduce  its  requirements  in  mathematics  to  the 
French  lyc^  standard,  to  enable  it  to  obtain  from  its  matriculates 
—those  coming  at  least  from  the  Boston  Latin  School— not  only 
the  attainments  in  philosophy  considered  so  desirable  by  its  presi- 
dent, but  also  considerable  proficiency  in  such  other  branches  of 
the  French  programme  as  its  honorable  faculty  may  ''elect"  to 
receive. 

With  the  present  public  sentiment,  and  especially  in  view  of 
the  present  requirements  in  mathematics  on  the  paiii  of  American 
coUegee,  it  is  not  probable  that  we  can  look  for  a  reduction  in 
mathematical  studies  in  our  classical  preparatory  courses  to  the 
point  exhibited  by  the  programmes  as  existing  in  France.    But 
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that  the  protest  against  the  excessive  and  unnecessary  time  given 
to  mathematical  instruction  in  all  our  schools  which  has  begun^ 
will  continue,  none  can  doubt.  As  is  well  known,  no  primary  or 
secondary  school  programme  of  this  country  can  be  scratched 
without  revealing  an  omnipresent  Tartar  known  as  arithmetic. 
This  mathematical  Cossack  is  ever  found  firmly  settled  in  his 
saddle,  and  foraging  for  subsistence  hither  and  yon,  upon  friend 
and  foe  alike.  The  result  is,  that  in  the  classical  prei)aratory  school 
the  boy  is  hampered  and  handicapped  by  serious  mathematical 
studies  which  absorb  time  that  he  could  more  profitably  devote  to 
his  mother-tongue,  to  modem  languages,  and  to  science  studies. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  scientific  or  English  courses,  the  pupil 
fitting  for  the  scientific  school,  or  for  business,  is  forced  to  take 
unwelcome  draughts  of  Latin.  These  last  are  somewhat  diluted^ 
it  is  true,  and  are  given  perhaps  on  the  general  principle  entering 
into  the  administration  of  certain  family  medicines,  viz.,  that  if 
not  of  any  direct  service  to  the  patient,  they  can  do  him  no  pos- 
sible harm.  But  in  point  of  fact,  while  as  a  rule  the  Latin  given 
in  these  brief  courses  can  be  of  little  or  no  value  to  a  pupil  fitting 
for  the  scientific  school,  time  is  taken  from  subjects  having  a 
direct  personal  bearing  on  his  future  career.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  how,  in  France,  this  feature  of  instruction  is  managed. 

A  French  boy  having  passed  through  the  grades  of  the  lycfe 
classique,  as  exhibited  in  the  preceding  table,  and  intending  to 
devote  himself  to  a  literary  profession,  proceeds  without  further 
ado  to  his  examination  for  the  h<iccdlauTiat  is  letbres  wherein 
mathematics  plays  but  a  subordinate  part,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
small  percentage  of  time  given  it  in  the  lyc^e  course.  But,  for 
the  benefit  of  graduates  designed  for  the  national  schools,  or  for 
those  who  prefer  to  present  themselves  for  examination  for  the 
hacccHav/riai  is  science  instead  of  is  lettres  post-graduate  lycfe 
mathematical  courses  are  instituted.  The  classe  de  maihimct' 
tiqvss  iUmentaires,  for  instance,  has  for  its  object  the  study  of 
matters  comprised  in  the  programmes  of  the  haccalauriai  is  sci- 
ences, as  well  as  those  of  the  military  (Saint-Cyr),  the  naval,  and 
forestry  schools  and  the  central  school.  The  curriculum  of  this 
class  devotes  seven  and  a  half  hours  per  week  to  mathematics, 
four  and  a  half  hours  to  science  studies,  two  each  to  the  mother- 
tongue,  Latin  and  modem  languages,  three  hours  to  history  and 
geography,  one  hour  to  philosophy,  and  four  hours  to  drawing. 
This  course  is  of  but  one  year.  It  is  usually  taken  by  pupils  from 
the  classe  de  rJiMorique,  but  may  be  taken  by  pupils  from  the 
classe  de  phUosophie  who  wish  to  review  and  increase  their  mathe- 
matical attainments.  A  much  stiffer  and  more  comprehensive 
drill  in  mathematics  is  afforded  by  the  classe  de  maihhnatiques 
spSciales.    This  course  is  also  of  but  one  year.    Tl^e  instruction 
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given  in  this  class  has  for  its  object  the  prei)aration  of  pupils  who 
have  completed  the  lyc^  course,  and  who  purpose  entering  the 
polytechnic,  the  superior,  or  the  central  schools.  None  are  ad- 
mitted to  this  course  who  have  not  previously  manifested  an  apti- 
tude for  it.  The  hours  of  recitation  per  week  are,  mathematics 
eleven  hours,  descriptive  geometry  three  hours,  physics  and 
chemistry  five  hours,  natural  history  three  hours,  French  lan- 
guage two  hours,  modem  languages  two  hours,  history  and  geog- 
raphy three  hours,  and  drawing  two  hours ;  total,  thirty -one 
hours. 

The  instruction  to-day  given  in  France  under  the  name  of  Ven- 
seignement  secondaire  spidal  has  found  a  secure  footing  only 
after  many  years  of  violent  discussion  and  constant  opposition. 
Its  career,  however,  has  been  steadily  advancing  and  gaining  in 
public  consideration  ever  since  its  organization  in  1865.  Its  pro- 
gramme was  extended  and  revised  in  1881,  and  in  1886  it  was 
organized  on  its  present  basis.  The  courses  of  study  have  been 
framed  with  especial  reference  to  the  requirements  of  a  large  class 
of  pupils  of  good  social  position,  who  have  neither  the  desire,  the 
tastes,  nor  perhaps  the  leisure  for  long  years'  study  of  dead  lan- 
guages. It  is  a  response  to  the  needs  of  a  large  class  for  a  prepa- 
ration for  actual  life  in  various  careers,  which  the  classical 
courses  are  incapable  of  giving.  The  school  is  in  a  sense  the 
Realschule  of  the  French,  differing  from  its  German  congener, 
however,  by  the  entire  elimination  of  Latin  from  its  programme. 
The  course  comprises  six  years  of  study,  crowned,  at  its  success- 
ful tem^nation,  by  the  diploma  of  hachelier  de  Venseignement 
secondaire  special,  the  possession  of  which  entitles  the  holder  to 
admission  to  the  examinations  for  the  haccalauriat  is  sciences,  for 
the  military  school  of  Saint-Cyr,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Polytechnic  School,  which  still  holds  to  its  classical  requirements, 
to  other  national  schools  with  requirements  of  a  general  similar 
character. 

However  interesting,  as  an  illustration  of  French  school  meth- 
ods, the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  special  schools  may  be,  the 
severity  of  the  course,  as  a  whole,  renders  it  unlikely  that  it  will 
ever  be  very  closely  imitated  in  this  country.  The  recitations 
here  range  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-nine  hours  per  week,  giv- 
ing, for  the  whole  course,  6,360  hours,  against  4,360J  hours  in  the 
Amierican  representative  of  the  same  type  of  school.*   The  official 

*  JU  the  seoondaiy  special  Bchools  of  France  occapy  aboat  the  same  place  in  the 
Fieooh  system  as  the  upper  classes  of  grammar  schools  and  the  English  high  schools 
occopj  in  ours,  the  French  programmes  of  these  schools  have  been  brought  bj  the  writer 
b&to  comparison  with  a  typical  American  school — the  courses  of  the  two  upper  classes  of 
the  grammar  schools  and  those  of  the  Snglish  High  School  of  Boston  behig  employed  as  a 
fair  American  representatire. 
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programme  shows  that  the  instruction  of  these  6,360  recitation 
hours  are  distributed  as  follows :  Mother-tongue,  1,000 ;  modem 
languages,  1,160;  history,  860;  geography,  280;  mathematics, 
1,080 ;  science  studies,  960 ;  drawing,  960 ;  penmanship,  160 ;  book- 
keeping, 80 ;  morals,  40 ;  legislation,  80 ;  political  economy,  40 ; 
philosophy,  160.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  average  eleven  years  in 
the  first  and  sixteen  in  the  last  class.  The  recitation  hours  of 
a  pupil  passing  through  the  last  two  grades  of  the  grammar 
school,  and  the  four  years'  course  of  the  English  High  School  in 
Boston  are,  barring  certain  changes  on  accoimt  of  options,  as  fol- 
low: Mother-tongue,  l,llli;  modem  languages,  494;  history, 
570 ;  geography,  152 ;  mathematics,  722 ;  drawing,  760 ;  book-keep- 
ing, 95. 

Here,  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French  classical  lyc^  course, 
the  instruction  in  the  mother-tongue  is  found  to  be  less  than  in 
the  American  representative  school.  The  hours  devoted  to  mod- 
em languages  (1,160)  are,  in  fact,  somewhat  in  excess  of  those 
given  to  French  (1,000),  and,  it  may  be  added,  are  in  most  marked 
contrast  to  the  time  allotted  to  the  same  study  in  the  Boston 
High-School  programme  (494),  even  after  the  latter  has  received 
a  credit  under  this  head  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  that  in 
point  of  fact  are  used  by  many  pupils  for  Latin. 

Mathematics,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  plays  but  a  subsidiary 
T6le  in  the  classical  lyc^e  course,  in  the  secondary  special  course 
assumes  more  prominenC'C  comparatively,  the  average  being  4( 
hours  against  3|  hours'  recitation  per  week  in  the  typical  Ameri- 
can programme.  Yet  even  here  it  is  not  up  to  what  ^  may  be 
termed  the  United  States  standard.  A  tabulated  exhibit  of  the 
hours  of  the  classical  courses  of  the  two  countries  shows  that  an 
average  of  only  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes  per  week  is  given  to 
mathematics  in  the  classical  lyc^e  course,  compared  with  an  aver- 
age of  three  hours  and  forty  minutes  in  the  Boston  classical  school 
course.  A  comparison  of  that  course  with  the  French  secondary 
special  programme  develops  also  the  fact  that  a  typical  American 
classical  school  not  only  devotes  more  hours  to  mathematics  than 
the  French  consider  essential  for  a  preparatory  scientific  course, 
but  also  exhibits  the  further  surprising  fact  that  the  Boston  Eng- 
lish High-School  course,  with  two  years  of  grammar-grade  school 
prefixed  to  it,  actually  gives  less  time  to  mathematics  than  is  de- 
voted to  that  study  in  the  six  years'  course  proper  of  the  Latin 
SchooL  And  this  is  not  by  any  means  peculiar  to  the  Boston 
school  courses.  The  programmes  of  other  schools  exhibit  a  treat- 
ment of  the  mathematical  subjects  quite  similar.  At  Phillips 
Exeter  precisely  the  same  number  of  hours  is  given  to  mathemat- 
ics in  the  classical  and  scientific  courses.  At  WiUiston,  even 
after  adding  the  course  in  surveying  to  the  mathema^cs,  the  per- 
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centage  of  the  latter  to  the  whole  coarse  is  less  than  on  the  clas* 
sical  side. 

From  the  data  here  given  it  seems  clear  that  if  we  are  to  hope 
to  pnt  our  schools  on  anything  like  an  equality  with  those  of 
France,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  other  civilized  countries  of  the 
world,  certain  modifications  of  our  school  programmes  have  cer- 
tainly to  be  made.  First  and  foremost  among  those  changes  there 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  a  need  for  a  certain  specialization  of 
our  school  courses  with  reference  to  the  different  demands  made 
upon  the  schools  by  different  classes  of  pupils.  That  our  schools 
of  primary  and  secondary  grade,  as  they  stand  to-day,  do  not  re- 
spond to  ^e  varied  requirements  of  American  society,  seems  quite 
obvious.  The  complaint  of  President  Eliot  sufficiently  indicates 
their  shortcomings,  so  far  as  a  preparation  for  college  is  con- 
cerned. For  many  years  professors  and  teachers  at  scientific  and 
technical  schools  have  mourned  the  dearth  of  preparatory  schools 
that  should  give  them  pupils  not  handicapped  by  great  deficien- 
cies in  training  of  the  i>owers  of  observation.  Business  men  are 
quite  unanimous  in  their  belief  that  the  schools  do  not  afford 
a  satisfactory  training  for  conmiercial  pursuits,  while  he  who 
runs  may  read  their  many  deficiencies  for  the  constantly  increas- 
ing class  of  pupils  whose  period  of  school  life  terminates  in  the 
grammar  grade. 

The  main  cause  of  the  present  stage  of  development  of  the 
school  system  is  not  so  deeply  hidden  that  one'has  to  search  long 
for  it.  The  average  American  schok>l  programme  at  the  present 
time  is  simply  a  living  illustration  of  a  development,  on  Amer- 
ican lines — ^influenced  and  modified  by  national  characteristics 
—of  the  old  educational  theory  that  literature  and  language  are 
the  basis  of  all  mental  culture  and  training.  The  educational 
structure  reared  on  this  theory,  beset  and  more  or  less  dam- 
aged by  modem  assaults,  has  been  repaired  here  and  patched 
there,  but  the  old  framework  and  the  old  foundations  have  ever 
remained  to  cramp  intelligent  reconstruction  and  practical  re- 
form. The  result  is  in  the  n^ain  a  hotchpotch  with  which  no  one 
is  thoroughly  satisfied.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  clear  case  of  the 
old  house  repaired  and  refurnished,  until  it  is  satisfactory  to  no 
one.  It  is  passing  strange  that  the  school  system  of  the  United 
States^  in  respect  to  its  want  of  specialization,  should  stand  almost 
unique  among  the  many  examples  of  the  national  aptitude  in 
adopting  means  to  ends.  In  business  lif e>  in  professional  life,  in 
industrial  pursuits,  our  nation  has  shown  itself  i)eculiarly  clever 
in  its  concentration  of  labor  in  systematic,  well-defined  channels 
having  special  reference  to  the  results  to  be  attained.  Yet,  when 
we  come  to  compare  our  school  programmes  with  those  of  other 
nations,  we  not  only  find  that  we  do  not  do  as  much  school  work. 
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nor  as  satisfactory  work,  but  that  what  we  do  is  done  in  an  anti- 
quated and  unscientific  manner.  In  France,  for  example,  we 
find  a  school  system  that  in  its  superior  primary  course  gives 
to  the  child  of  the  humblest  artisan  not  only  a  solid  foundation 
in  all  essentials  of  mother-tongue  instruction,  but,  by  means  of 
its  complementary  courses,  in  manual  training  and  modern  lan- 
guages as  well.  We  likewise  find  a  clean-cut,  well-defined  course 
in  the  special  secondary  schools  for  the  child  who  seeks  prep- 
aration for  commercial  or  professional  life  by  modem  meth- 
ods ;  while,  by  the  systematic  arrangement  of  its  classical  lyc^ 
course,  results  are  achieved  which  excite  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  the  president  of  one  of  our  most  honored  universities.  Turn- 
ing to  our  own  programmes,  we  find  what  can  only  be  character- 
ized as  a  more  or  less  futile  effort  to  build  on  one  foundation 
several  distinct  structures,  each  one  of  which  is  diverse  in  the 
special  ends  sought  to  be  accomplished.  In  our  effort  to  do 
everything,  we  have  failed  to  do  anything  sufficiently  well  to 
entitle  it  to  favorable  comparison  with  the  results  attained  by  a 
more  skillful  apportionment  of  labor. 

We  can  also  learn  from  the  French  progranmies  that  if  Amer- 
ican schools  are  to  accomplish  results  comparable  with  those 
attained  in  France,  American  children  have  not  only  to  work  on 
more  specialized  lines,  but  have  also  to  work  more.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  outcry  against  "long  school  hours"  and 
"  home  study,"  which  for  m,any  years  i)ast  has  been  so  resonant 
in  this  country,  has  seriously  affected  the  efficiency  of  our  schools. 
As  the  exhibit  of  school  programmes  here  given  shows,  the  average 
hours  of  recitation  in  American  fitting  schools  are  very  consid- 
erably less  than  in  those  of  France.  And  those  of  France  are  to 
about  an  equal  degree  less  than  the  hours  of  the  German  gymna- 
sia and  Realschulen.  It  is  full  time  that  a  halt  be  called  on  the 
further  progress  of  this  absurd  clamor.  The  idea  that  a  healthy 
American  boy,  between  the  age  of  eight  and  fifteen  years,  let  out 
of  school,  as  he  generally  is  in  these  days,  at  from  one  to  two 
o'clock,  should  not  do  a  certain  amount  of  systematic  study  at 
home,  certainly  can  but  be  characterized  as  absurd.  It  is  probable 
that  but  few  persons,  who  have  not  made  special  inquiry  in  regard 
to  it,  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  this  sentiment  against  out-of - 
school  study  now  prevails  in  this  country.  If  it  has  had  the  effect 
of  crippling  the  public  schools,  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  really  par- 
alyzed many  private  ones  where  this  feeling  is  pandered  to.  The 
advanced  age  of  pupils  entering  the  private  fitting  schools,  as 
well  as  the  advanced  age  of  college  matriculates,  is  to  a  great 
extent  due  to  this  disinclination  of  parents  to  submit  their  chil- 
dren to  regular  systematic  study  in  their  earlier  school  life.  •  In 
collecting  the  data  for  this  paper  the  writer  has  been  pleased  to 
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ascertain  that  on  tlie  part  of  certain  endowed  home  fitting  schools 
established  on  recent  foundations^  direct  efforts  are  being  made  to 
counteract  these  deficiencies  of  earlier  years  by  a  systematic  reg- 
ulation of  pupils'  time— both  as  regards  study  and  recreation. 
The  result,  as  could  be  anticii>ated,  is  a  marked  broadening  of  the 
school  course,  as  well  as  a  decided  decrease  in  the  ages  of  the 
senior  class  pupils.  It  is  because  of  the  possibilities  in  this  direc- 
tion, as  well  as  to  respond  to  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  in 
the  United  States  for  them,  that  thoroughly  good  preparatory 
home  schools,  which  shall  fit  boys  for  college  and  scientific  school 
in  a  rational  manner,  are  now  especially  in  request.  The  average 
home  school  that  fits  for  everything  or  anything,  and  that  is  a 
fraud  from  its  glossy  catalogue  to  its  ornate  diploma,  is  suffi- 
ciently well  known  to  the  average  parent,  and  is  not  here  alluded  to. 
The  home  schools  now  needed  to  meet  our  modem  requirements 
can  have  an  existence  only  by  virtue  of  some  man  or  men  willing 
to  liberally  endow  them.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  ideal  pre- 
I)aratory  home  school  should  embrace  at  least  six  years  of  instruc- 
tion«  It  should  be  fully  equipped  and  prepared  in  all  respects  to 
respond  thoroughly  to  the  three  distinct  demands  that  are  now 
made  ui>on  the  modem  fitting  school,  viz. :  (1)  preparation  for 
college  with  all  the  maximum  requirements  in  the  classics ;  (2) 
preparation  for  college  without  Qreek,  but  with  adequate  modem 
language  and  science-study  substitutions  ;  (3)  preparation  for  the 
scientific  school  without  Latin  or  Greek,  but  with  equivalent  and 
honest  substitutions  of  somewhat  increased  mathematical  instruc- 
tion (as  compared  with  the  classical  branches),  together  with 
modem  languages  and  science  studies,  so  taught  that  in  all  re- 
spects of  severity  of  course  they  shall  equal  in  disciplinary  results 
the  drill  given  in  the  classical  courses. 

To  the  response  that  may  be  made,  to  the  effect  that  we  already 
have  preparatory  schools  doing  precisely  this  work,  and  doing  it 
well,  it  is  claimed  that  the  few  facts  presented  in  connection  with 
this  paper  are  in  themselves  a  sufficient  refutation.  There  is 
another  point.  The  writer  would  be  among  the  last  to  impugn 
the  ability,  the  conscientious  devotion,  the  peculiar  fitness,  even, 
of  the  heads,  and,  generally  speaking,  of  the  staffs  of  these  classical 
schools,  for  he  has  the  highest  appreciation  of  them.  But  the  fact 
remains  that,  with  hardly  an  exception,  the  faculties  of  the  old  clas- 
sical preparatory  schools  that  have  been  erected  on  the  old  endow- 
ments seem  to  be  incaj^able  of  giving  absolutely  fair  and  honest 
treatment  to  their  so-called  preparatory  scientific  or  English  ad- 
]Tmct&  They  are  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the  old  traditional 
bonds.  By  reason  of  their  educational  bias  they  are  precluded 
from  yielding  a  hearty,  enthusiastic  response  to  any  demand  that 
a  classical  curriculum  does  not  meet.  In  point  of  fact,  whyshould 
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they  ?  They  have  personally  no  faith  whatever  in  the  real  value 
of  any  training  except  that  gained  by  the  stndy  of  the  classics. 
They  appreciate  that  the  scientific  course  is  but  a  graft  on  the  old 
trunks  made  in  great  measure  for  the  pecuniary  advantage  of 
their  establishment^  and  in  resi>on8e  to  a  popular  demand,  which 
they  hope  and  pray  may  soon  find  a  speedy  death«  They  have  no 
hesitation  in  proselytizing  in  the  ranks  of  the  brighter  *^  scien- 
tific" pupils  sent  them,  for  the  benefit  and  glory  of  the  "fuU 
rounded  -course  ''—in  embryo.  Here  again  they  are  justified,  for 
the  preparatory  scientific  courses  are  in  fact  but  indifferent  patch- 
work compromises  between  the  claims  of  the  past  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  present.  These  courses  really  do  give  no  thorough 
secondary  school  work  in  any  one  subject,  except  possibly  mathe- 
matics. With  an  apparently  semi-superstitious  feeling  as  to  the 
mysterious  results  produced  on  the  human  mind  by  communion 
with  a  Latin  grammar,  for  even  a  limited  period,  little  dabs  of 
Latin  have  been  introduced  into  these  courses.  This  study  ex- 
tends in  the  scientific  course  of  some  preparatory  schools  through 
one  year,  sometimes  two,  rarely  three  years.  With  no  desire  what- 
ever to  depreciate  the  undoubted  vaJue,  to  certain  pupils,  of  an 
honest,  hona  fide  study  of  the  classical  languages,  continued  for 
years,  it  is  submitted  that  these  cursory  courses  of  Latin  can  give 
no  results  in  any  way  commensurate  with  the  time  expended  on 
them.  In  Qermany  the  classicists  have  ever  stoutly  maintained 
that  any  reduction  of  hours  devoted  to  Latin  in  the  gymnasium 
course  would  deprive  it  of  all  value ;  yet  they  there  give  to  it 
nine  hours  per  week  for  five  years,  and  eight  hours  for  four  years 
more.  In  the  Bealschulen  they  devote  to  it  eight  hours  a  week 
for  two  years,  six  hours  for  three,  and  five  hours  for  four  years. 
The  value  that  the  German  school  authorities  would  place  upon 
a  course  of  Latin  of  three  or  four  hours  per  week  for  one,  two, 
or  even  three  years,  affords  a  pretty  little  arithmetical  problem 
whose  solution  is  respectfully  relegated  to  the  designers  of  these 
American  courses.  Beyond  this  Latin  and  the  regulation  four  or 
five  hours  a  week  in  mathematics,  what  else,  does  one  find  in  our 
preparatory  *•  scientific  '*  courses  ?  As  but  few  of  the  more  modem 
scientific  schools  or  schools  of  technology  have  requirements  in 
Latin — and  as  one  and  all  of  them  are  desirous  of  obtaining  from 
their  matriculates  all,  and  more  than  they  often  get,  in  the  way 
of  modern  languages— one  could  properly  expect  that  the  fitting 
schools  would  afford  opportunities  for  solid  preparation  in  French 
and  German.  As  will  be  seen,  this  demand  is  by  no  means  well 
responded  to.  In  the  scientific  courses  of  one  prominent  fitting 
school  consulted  by  the  writer,  no  instruction  whatever  in  mod- 
em languages  is  given.  In  the  programme  of  another  of  these 
schools — ^which  is  also  the  most  modem,  theref ore4ending  some 
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enooaragement  to  the  hope  of  more  enlightened  procedure  as  time 
rollfl  on— we  find  that  modem  languages  enter  into  but  three  of 
the  four  years'  course.  Leaving  the  modem  languages^  and  look- 
ing at  the  time  devoted  to  science  studies^  the  same  desultory 
treatment  is  found.  There  is  encouragement  to  be  had  in  the 
assurances  of  laboratories  erected  and  in  course  of  erection,  and  in 
the  information  that  in  some  fitting  schools  Harvard's  require- 
ments in  experimental  physics  and  chemistry  can  be  fully  met ; 
but,  so  far  as  the  curriculum  itself  of  the  scientific  course  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  but  the  hope  of  something  better  in  the  future. 
If  one  glances  at  the  time  allotted  to  the  education  of  the  hand 
by  means  of  drawing,  or  if  one  is  curious  in  the  matter  of  history 
and  mother-tongue  instruction,  almost  equally  unsatisfactory 
work  is  encountered.  Very  properly,  any  intelligent  parent, 
studying  such  courses  with  a  view  of  submitting  to  one  of  them 
a  boy  whom  he  has  decided  to  educate  on  modem  methods,  hesi- 
tates. It  is  not  strange  that  in  his  extremity  he  finally  concludes 
that  a  serious,  well-defined  course  in  the  ancient  languages  is  of 
more  value  than  the  cXLa  podrida  preparation  presented  him  on 
the  ^scientific  **  side.  As  this  is  precisely  what  the  makers  of  the 
programmes  themselves  believe,  this  conclusion  is  applauded — and 
there  is  rejoicing  over  the  rescue  of  another  boy  from  a  "  one- 
sided education 'M  ' 

A  comparative  examination  of  French  and  American  prepara- 
tory school  programmes,  therefore,  at  least  yields  this  much ;  that 
our  educational  methods  are  in  great  need  of  thorough  revision  if 
we  are  to  hope  to  stand  well  alongside  the  French  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  judicious  preparation  for  college,  for  scientific  school,  or 
for  the  general  demands  of  modem  life.  This  examination  further 
shows  that  we  stand  in  pressing  need  not  only  of  fitting  schools 
that  meet  these  demands  as  they  exist  to-day,  but  so  untrammeled 
and  free  from  all  sort  of  sectarian  or  educational  bias  that  they 
can  freely  expand  and  respond  to  the  demands  that  will  assuredly 
follow  as  years  roll  by,  and  colleges  and  universities  still  further 
yield  to  the  influences  that  are  slowly  but  surely  liberating  them 
from  the  traditions  of  the  -pasb.  An  honest  home  fitting  school, 
firmly  founded  on  the  principle  of  responding  to  the  demands  as 
they  exist  to-day — ^not  as  they  existed  a  century  or  two  ago — suffi- 
ciently endowed  to  render  it  free  to  maintain  firmly  all  the  re- 
quirements of  its  different  rational  courses  of  instruction,  seems 
to  be  the  great  educational  need  of  the  day.  As  the  weakest  link 
of  our  educational  chain  lies  most  undoubtedly  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  preparatory  course,  this  school  should  be  prepared  to  take 
pupils  at  twelve  years  of  age ;  it  would  be  better  if  they  could  be 
taken  at  ten,  and  the  course  be  made  to  embrace  eight  years  in- 
stead of  six.   It  should  be  a  home  school,  for  the  reason  that,  with 
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the  preyailing  habits  of  American  family  life,  it  is  becoming  with 
us  every  day  more  and  more  impossible  to  obtain  from  pupils  the 
proper  amount  of  work,  associated  with  the  proper  rigime  as  to 
exercise  and  recreation — and  diet  even — so  long  as  they  remain 
under  the  i)arental  roof.  Such  a  school  could  not  fail  to  soon 
stand  as  an  exponent  of  the  development  of  a  higher,  better,  and 
truer  secondary  education.  It  would  be  a  model  for  the  encour- 
agement of  other  schools  of  a  similar  character  that  would  soon 
come  into  existence,  and  it  would  make  its  impress  upon  the  pro- 
grammes of  public  secondary  schools.  Any  man  of  wealth  who  is 
animated  by  the  ambition  of  sending  his  name  down  to  a  grateful 
posterity  linked  with  a  noble  educational  benefaction,  could  not 
to-day  find  a  more  deserving  field  for  the  investment  of  a  spare 
million  than  in  the  founding  of  such  a  school.  To  the  colleges,  to 
the  universities,  to  the  schools  of  industrial  science,  would  the 
money  thus  invested  be  of  as  great  benefit  as  if  donated  directly 
to  them.  For,  as  the  gentle  rain  sinking  far  down  into  the  earth 
among  the  rootlets  refreshes  and  revives  the  mature  tree,  so  would 
a  preparatory  school  of  this  character  give  to  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  strength  at  a  vital  point  where  it  is  peculiarly 
needed. 


SCENES  ON  THE  PLANET  MERCURY.* 

Br  G.  V.  SOHIAPAfiELLI, 

OF  TBB  OBflXBTAXOBT  OF  lOLAV,  ITALY. 

"^rO  one  of  the  planets  that  were  known  in  ancient  times  is  so 
-L-^  difficult  to  observe  as  Mercury,  and  none  presents  so  many 
obstacles  to  the  study  of  its  orbit  and  physical  constitution*  As 
to  its  orbit.  Mercury  is  the  only  planet  the  course  of  which  seems 
even  now  to  have  partly  cut  loose  from  the  laws  of  universal 
gravitation,  and  the  theory  of  which,  although  well  built  up  by 
the  genius  of  Leverrier,  is  still  in  considerable  disagreement  with 
the  observations.  The  little  we  know  of  its  physical  construc- 
tion is  derived  from  the  observations  made  a  hundred  years  ago  by 
Schroeter  at  Lilienthal.  A  telescopic  examination  of  this  planet 
is  really  a  difficult  afifair.  Describing  a  small  orbit  around  the 
sun.  Mercury  is  never  seen  so  far  from  it  as  to  make  it  i>ossible 
to  observe  it,  in  temi)erate  latitudes,  in  the  full  darkness  of  night. 
It  is  rarely  possible  to  observe  it  in  the  twilight  before  sunrise 
or  after  sunset ;  it  being  then  so  near  the  horizon  and  so  affected 
by  the  agitations  and  unequal  refractions  of  the  lower  strata  of 
the  atmosphere  that  it  usually  presents  itself  to  the  telescope  with 

*  AddreM  before  the  Bojal  Acadeoy  Dei  Linoel,  December  8, 1889. 
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an  tmcertam  and  flaring  aspect  which  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a 
strong  scintillation*  For  this  reason  the  ancients  called  it  :Sr  A^cov, 
or  the  scintillating  star.  No  other  resource  is  left  than  to  essay 
observations  in  broad  daylight,  in  the  presence  of  the  sun  always 
near,  and  in  an  always  illuminated  atmosphere. 

Some  efforts  I  made  in  1881  persuaded  me  that  it  was  possible 
both  to  see  the  spots  of  Mercury  and  to  get  sufficiently  connected 
and  continuous  observations  of  them  in  broad  daylight,  and  I  de- 
cided in  the  beginning  of  1882  to  make  a  regular  study  of  this 
planet.  During  the  eight  years  since  then,  I  have  had  Mercury  in 
the  field  of  my  telescope  several  hundred  times ;  often,  it  is  true, 
with  little  profit  and  at  the  expense  of  great  loss  of  time,  either  be- 
cause of  the  agitation  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  often  strong 
during  the  day — especially  in  the  summer  months — or  on  account 
of  the  insufficient  transparency  of  the  air.  But  by  patience  I  have 
succeeded  in  seeing  the  spots  on  the  planet  one  hundred  and  fifty 
times  with  more  or  less  precision,  and  in  making  also  fairly  satis- 
factory drawings  of  them,  employing  at  first,  for  the  purpose,  our 
eight-inch  Merz  equatorial,  but  afterward  our  great  eighteen-inch 
Munich  instrument. 

I  found  the  rotation  of  the  planet  quite  different  from  what  it 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be,  on  the  basis  of  insufficient  obser- 
vations made  with  imperfect  telescopes  a  hundred  years  ago.  I 
may  describe  it  in  a  few  words  by  saying  that  Mercury  revolves 
around  the  sun  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moon  revolves  around 
the  earth.  As  the  moon's  journey  around  the  earth  is  performed 
in  such  a  way  that  it  always  shows  nearly  the  same  face  and  the 
same  8X)ots,  so  Mercury,  in  traversing  its  orbit  around  the  sun, 
constantly  presents  nearly  the  same  hemisphere  to  that  source 
of  light.  I  say  nearly — ^not  exactly — ^the  same  hemisphere.  For 
Mercury  is  subject,  like  the  moon,  to  the  phenomenon  of  libration. 
In  observing  the  full  moon,  even  with  a  small  telescope,  we  re- 
mark that  the  same  sjwts  generally  occupy  the  central  regions  of 
its  disk ;  but,  if  we  study  them  and  their  distances  from  the  east- 
em  and  western  borders  more  minutely,  we  shall  soon  perceive, 
as  GalUeo  first  did  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  that  they  oscil- 
late to  a  considerable  degree,  now  toward  the  right  and  now 
toward  the  left — exemplifying  the  phenomenon  called  libraiion  in 
longitude.  This  arises  from  the  moon's  directing  one  of  its  diam- 
eters perpetually  and  almost  exactly,  not  toward  the  center  of  the 
earth,  and  not  toward  the  center  of  the  elliptical  lunar  orbit,  but 
toward  the  one  of  the  two  foci  of  its  orbit  which  the  earth  does 
not  occupy.  To  the  observer  occupying  this  point,  the  moon 
would  consequently  always  present  the  same  appearance.  But  to 
us,  who  are  at  a  mean  distance  of  forty-two  thousand  kilometres 
from  that  point,  the  moon  presents  somewhat  different  aspects 
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according  to  the  time  when  we  look  at  it^  sometimeB  showing  us  a 
little  more  of  its  eastern,  sometimes  a  little  more  of  its  western, 
regions.  Mercury  presents  itself  to  the  sun  in  different  phases  of 
its  cycle  in  a  similar  manner.  It  constantly  directs  one  of  its 
diameters,  not  toward  the  focus  of  its  elliptical  orbit  which  is 
occupied  by  the  sun,  but  toward  the  second  focus.  These  two 
foci  being  distant  from  one  another  not  less  than  a  fifth  of  the 
whole  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  the  libration  of  the  planet 
is  enormous.  The  point  that  receives  the  rays  of  the  sun  verti- 
cally changes  its  place  on  the  surface  of  the  planet,  and  performs 
an  oscillatory  movement  along  the  equator  forty-seven  degrees  in 
amplitude,  or  through  more  than  one  eighth  of  the  equatorial 
circumference.  The  whole  duration  of  this  oscillation,  including 
the  going  and  returning,  is  equal  to  the  time  employed  by  Mer- 
cury in  traversing  its  orbit,  or  about  eighty-eight  terrestrial  days. 
Thus  Mercury  stands  oriented  toward  the  sun  like  a  magnet 
toward  a  mass  of  iron ;  but  this  orientation  is  not  constant  to 
the  point  of  excluding  a  movement  of  oscillation  of  the  planet 
to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  like  that  which  the  moon  performs 
toward  us. 

This  oscillation  is  of  great  importance  for  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  planet.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  it  did  not  exist, 
and  that  Mercury  always  turned  the  same  hemisphere  to  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun,  the  other  hemisphere  remaining  plunged  in 
perpetual  night.  The  x)oint  of  the  surface  situated  at  the  central 
pole  of  the  illuminated  hemisphere  would  have  the  sun  eternally 
in  the  zenith ;  the  other  points  of  the  planet  accessible  to  the 
solar  rays  would  have  the  sun  always  at  the  same  point  in  their 
horizon,  at  the  same  height,  without  any  apparent  movement, 
without  any  i)erceptible  change ;  consequently,  no  alternation  of 
night  and  day,  no  variety  of  season ;  the  stars  eternally  invisible 
because  of  the  perpetual  presence  of  the  sun ;  and.  Mercury  hav- 
ing no  moon,  we  can  hardly  imagine  how  the  inhabitants  of  those 
regions,  condenmed  to  an  endless  day,  could  find  a  means  of  regu- 
larly computing  time. 

Such  are,  in  fact,  nearly  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  Mercury, 
but  only  approximately.  The  oscillating  movement  of  the  Mer- 
curial globe  as  toward  the  sun  would  be  attributed  by  an  observer 
on  the  surface  of  the  planet  to  the  sun,  as  we  attribute  to  the  sun 
the  diurnal  movement  which  really  appertains  to  the  earth.  To 
us  the  sun  seems  to  circle  regularly  from  east  to  west,  defining  in 
twenty-four  hours  the  period  of  day  and  night ;  to  the  observer 
on  Mercury,  the  sun  will  describe  a  back-and-forth  movement 
through  an  arc  of  forty-seven  degrees  in  the  celestial  vault,  while 
the  position  of  the  arc  as  toward  the  horizon  will  always  be  the 
same.  The  complete  period  of  the  double  oscillation  will  corn- 
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prise  almost  exactly  eighty-four  terrestrial  days.  According  as 
the  arc  of  solar  oscillation  is  all  above  the  horizon  of  the  observer 
or  all  below  it,  or  jiartly  above  and  partly  below  it,  there  will  be 
different  appearances  and  a  different  distribution  of  light  and 
heat.  In  the  regions,  covering  three  eighths  of  the  planet,  where 
the  arc  is  all  below  the  horizon,  the  sun  will  never  be  seen,  and 
the  darkness  will  be  perpetual.  Thick  and  eternal  night  will 
reign  there,  except  i)erhaps  from  the  accidental  appearance  of 
some  light  produced  by  refraction  and  atmospheric  glows,  or  phe- 
nomena like  the  aurora  borecJis ;  together  with  the  light  emitted 
by  the  stars  and  planets. 

Another  part  of  Mercury,  including  also  three  eighths  of  its 
surface,  will  have  the  arc  of  oscillation  all  above  its  horizon,  and 
will  be  continually  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  without  any 
other  change  than  the  variations  in  the  obliquity  of  the  rays 
through  the  different  phases  assumed  during  the  period  of  eighty- 
eight  days.  Night  is  absolutely  impossible.  In  other  regions,  cov- 
ering a  quarter  of  the  planet,  in  which  the  arc  of  oscillation  is 
partly  above  and  pcurtly  below  the  horizon,  there  will^be  alterna- 
tions of  light  and  darkness.  In  these  privileged  regions  the  pe- 
riod of  eighty-eight  days  will  be  divided  into  two  intervals,  one 
characterized  by  a  continuous  light,  the  other  by  darkness ;  the 
two  intervals  will  be  equal  in  some  places,  of  different  length  in 
others,  according  to  the  position  of  the  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
planet,  and  the  length  of  the  i)art  of  the  solar  arc  which  appears 
above  the  horizon. 

The  possibility  of  organic  life  in  a  planet  constituted  after  this. 
manner  depends  on  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  capable  of  dis^ 
tributing  heat  into  different  regions,  in  such  a  way  as  to  diminish 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Schroeter,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
suspected  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  round  Mercury;  my 
observations  afford  more  definite  indications  of  it,  and  affirm  its 
existeiice  with  a  much  greater  probability.  The  spots  of  the 
planet  are  most  clearly  visible  when  they  are  in  the  central  parts 
of  the  disk,  and  grow  dimmer  and  ultimately  disappear  as  they 
approach  the  border.  I  have  been  able  to  assure  myself  that  this 
phenomenon  is  not  merely  due  to  the  greater  obliquity  of  the  per- 
spective, but  is  because  some  obstacle  is  really  presented  to  the 
view  of  spots  situated  in  such  positions.  That  obstacle  can  hardly 
be  anything  else  than  the  greater  extent  of  atmosphere  that  the 
Ught-rays  have  to  traverse  in  coming  from  the  edges  than  from 
the  center  of  the  disk.  We  have,  therefore,  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  atmosphere  of  Mercury  is  less  transparent  than  that  of 
Mars,  and  more  nearly  like  that  of  the  earth.  The  circular  contour 
of  the  planet,  moreover,  in  which  the  spots  become  less  visible, 
always  api>ears  more  luminous  than  the  rest,  but  often  irregularljjr 
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luminous,  more  so  at  some  points  than  at  others ;  and  sometimes 
we  can  see  on  its  borders  bright  white  regions  that  remain  in 
sight  several  days  in  succession,  but  are  generally  changeable,  and 
show  themselves  sometimes  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  another. 
I  attribute  these  phenomena  to  condensations  going  on  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  Mercury,  which  reflects  more  light  into  space  the 
more  opaque  it  becomes.  Similar  white  regions  are  also  often 
seen  in  the  interior  of  the  disk,  but  they  are  not  so  brilliant  there 
as  on  its  border.  Further,  the  dark  spots  of  the  planet,  while 
they  are  permanent  as  to  form  and  arrangement,  are  not  always 
equally  evident.  They  are  sometimes  more  intense,  at  other  times 
paler.  Sometimes,  also,  one  or  another  of  them  will  become  mo- 
mentarily invisible.  Such  i>eculiaritie6  can  not  be  attributed  to 
any  other  cause  than  atmospheric  condensations  similar  to  our 
clouds,  which  veil  the  ground  of  the  planet  in  diflEerent  degrees, 
sometimes  in  one  region,  sometimes  in  another.  An  observer, 
looking  from  the  depths  of  space  upon  the  countries  of  our  earth 
covered  with  clouds,  would  perceive  a  like  spectacle. 

Very  little  can  be  said  of  the  nature  of  the  surface  of  Mercury. 
We  must  recollect  that  three  eighths  of  it  are  inaccessible  to  the 
solar  rays  and  to  sight ;  on  that  side,  therefore,  we  have  but  slight 
hopes  of  ever  learning  anything  certainly.  It  Will  also  be  hard 
to  gain  a  correct  and  sure  knowledge  of  the  part  we  can  see.  The 
dark  spots^  even  when  they  are  not  clouded,  usually  appear  under 
the  form  of  extremely  thin  trails  of  shadow.  In  ordinary  con- 
ditions they  are  distinguishable  only  at  the  expense  of  much  atten- 
tion and  weariness.  Under  the  best  conditions  they  have  a  brown, 
warm  tint,  like  that  of  sepia ;  of  a  tone  very  indistinct  upon  the 
general  color  of  the  planet,  which  is  usually  of  a  clear  rose  bor- 
dering on  copi)er.  Forms  or  bands  so  vague  and  difi^se,  with 
indistinct  borders,  always  leaving  a  place  for  arbitrary  definition, 
are  not  easily  represented  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Still,  I  be- 
lieve the  indeterminateness  of  outlines  is,  in  the  majority  o{  cases, 
only  apparent,  and  a  result  of  the  insufficient  opticsd  x)ower  of  the 
instrument ;  for  the  more  perfect  the  view  and  the  finer  the  image 
we  get  of  the  shadows,  the  more  do  we  find  them  disposed  to  break 
up  into  a  multitude  of  smaller  details.  By  employing  more  i)ow- 
erful  telescopes,  they  could  doubtless  be  resolved  into  more  re- 
duced forms. 

While  it  is  so  hard  to  make  a  good  study  of  the  dark  si>ot8  of 
Mercury,  it  is  not  easy  to  express  a  well-founded  opinion  upon 
their  nature.  They  might  be  attributed  to  the  diflFerent  materials 
composing  the  solid  surface  of  the  planet  or  to  its  structure,  as  we 
know  is  the  case  with  the  moon.  But  if  we  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider them  as  in  some  way  resembling  our  seas,  and  to  suppose 
the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  around  the  planet^-with  cpndensa- 
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tions  and  precipitations,  I  do  not  know  of  any  decisive  arguments 
that  can  be  opposed  to  the  opinion.  The  spots  are  not  gathered 
in  large  masses,  bnt  are  disposed  in  areas  and  zones  of  small 
extent;  are  greatly  ramified,  and  alternate  with  considerable  uni- 
formity with  clear  spaces.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  no 
vast  oceans  or  great  continents  exist  on  Mercury ;  but  that  land 
and  sea  interpenetrate  one  another  and  give  rise  to  conditions 
very  different  from  those  which  exist  on  the  earth,  but  which, 
may  be  more  desirable. 

Mercury  is  a  world  that  differs  from  ours  as  much  as  Mars 
does.  The  sun  lights  it  and  warms  it  much  more  intensely  than 
it  does  the  earth,  and  in  a  very  different  way.  If  life  exists  in 
that  world,  it  is  doubtless  under  conditions  so  different  from  ours 
that  we  can  hardly  imagine  them.  The  eternal  presence  of  the 
sun,  darting  its  rays  almost  vertically  on  some  regions,  and  its 
perpetual  absence  in  the  opposite  countries,  would  seem  intoler- 
able to  us.  And  yet,  if  we  reflect  upon  it,  we  shall  remark  that 
such  a  contrast  would  pf oduce  a  more  rapid,  more  powerful,  and 
more  regular  atmospheric  circulation  than  that  which  spreads  the 
elements  of  life  over  the  earth ;  and  it  possibly  is  brought  about 
in  this  way  that  as  complete  and  even  perhaps  more  perfect  equi- 
librium of  temperature  is  produced  on  the  whole  planet  than 
with  us. 

Mercury,  by  directing  the  same  face  toward  the  sun  during  its 
whole  revolution,  is  peculiarly  distinguished  from  the  other  plan- 
ets, all  of  which  tiie  length  of  whose  rotation  has  been  determined, 
turn  round  their  axes  in  a  few  hours.  This  mode  of  rotation,  how- 
ever, which  would  be  unique  among  the  planets,  seems  common 
enough  among  the  satellites.  All  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that 
our  moon  has  always  conformed  to  it.  The  first  three  satellites 
of  Jupiter  probably  behave  in  the  same  way,  and  the  observations 
of  Auwers  and  Engehnann  demonstrate  that  the  fourth  does  so. 
Cassini  verified  the  same  fact  for  Japhet,  the  eighth  satellite  of 
Saturn.  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  the  rule  among  the  sat- 
ellites, while  it  is  an  exception  among  the  planets. 

The  exception  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  proximity  of 
Mercury  to  the  sun,  and  x)erhaps  also  to  the  fact  that  it  has  no 
satellites ;  and  depends,  I  think,  on  the  way  Mercury  was  formed 
when  the  solar  system  took  its  present  shape.  The  peculiarity 
constitutes  a  new  datum  to  be  added  to  those  which  astronomers 
will  have  to  take  account  of  in  studying  solar  and  planetary  cos- 
mogony.— TrtmaUxted  for  the  Popidar  Science  Monthly  from  a 
French  version  by  F.  Tbbbt  in  Ciel  et  Terre. 
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ARTIFICIAL  HONEY  AND  MANUFACTURED  SCIENCK 

Bt  ALLEN  PBIKGLE, 

FmntDEVT  OF  TBS  OVTAXIO  BSB-KUPSBl'  A«800IATI0«. 

WE  ai^  often  told  that  this  is  a  scientific  age,  and  the  state- 
ment is  undoubtedly  true.  The  world  now  more  than  ever 
before  looks  to  science  as  a  secular  if  not  a  spiritual  guide.  How- 
ever much  their  speculations  maybe  questioned  and  controverted, 
the  scientific  book  and  the  scientific  man  are  popularly  accepted 
as  authority,  at  least  on  matters  of  physical  and  historical  fact. 
The  veracity  of  science  therefore  is,  or  ought  to  be,  above  suspi- 
cion. How  careful,  then,  ought  the  teacher  and  exponent  of  sci- 
ence to  be  that  his  assertions  are  true ;  that  his  alleged  facts  are 
facts ;  and  that  even  his  speculations  are  free  from  the  appearance 
of  dogmatism !  He  needs  to  be  especially  particular  when  writing 
for  the  general  public,  for  people  imtrained  in  science  will  accept 
his  statements  as  expert  testimony.  Errors  will  thus  be  sure  to 
mislead  his  readers,  many  of  whom  are  without  the  knowledge 
that  would  enable  them  to  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the 
false  in  his  assertions. 

In  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  June,  1881,  appeared  an 
article  on  Glucose  and  Grape-Sugar,  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley.  In 
that  article  the  following  unfortunate  statement  was  made:  ''In 
commercial  honey,  which  is  entirely  free  from  bee  mediation, 
the  comb  is  made  of  {laraffin,  and  filled  with  pure  glucose  by 
appropriate  machinery.*'  To  say  that  there  was  not  one  word  of 
truth  in  that  extraordinary  assertion  is  the  short  and  proper  way 
to  put  it,  and  that  is  exactly  what  I  undertake  to  say.  There  was 
not  a  tittle  of  evidence  that  any  such  honey  had  ever  been  made 
up  to  that  time,  nor  is  there  a  {larticle  of  evidence  that  any  sucli 
honey  has  since  been  made. 

Nevertheless,  this  vile  slander  on  an  honest  and  honorable  in- 
dustry has  done  incalculable  injury  to  bee-culture  in  America,  if 
not  throughout  the  world.  A  lie  is  said  to  travel  half  round  tiie 
world  while  the  truth  is  getting  ready  to  start,  and  this  one 
proved  no  exception.  Though  contradicted  and  refuted  over  and 
over  again,  it  still  lives  and  is  still  going.  Newspapers  still  keep 
iterating  and  reiterating  Prof.  Wiley's  slander,  but  they  seldom 
publish  a  correction.  Thousands  of  x)©ople,  common  and  uncom- 
mon, still  believe  that  scientific  yam  that  comb-honey  is  manu- 
factured throughout  without  "bee  mediation,'*  and  why  shouldn't 
they  ?  The  former  believe  it  because  the  newspapers  say  so,  and 
the  latter  because  the  magazines  and  encyclopsedias  say  so;  for  it 
is  a  fact  that  this  itinerant  fiction  has  actually  found  a  place  in 
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the  American  Cyclopaddia  and  the  American  supplement  to  the 
Encyclopsedia  Britannica.  In  justice  to  the  latter,  however,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  British  work,  whose  publishers  repudiate 
the  American  supplement,  contains  nothing  of  this. 

Here  is  what  the  American  Cyclopaedia  says  on  the  subject: 
"  Glucose  is  very  extensively  fed  to  bees,  which  eat  it  with  great 
avidity,  and  store  it  away  unchanged  as  honey.  It  is  also  put  up 
directly  in  trade  as  honey — with  which  bees  have  had  nothing  to 
do— being  put  by  means  of  appropriate  machinery  into  artificial 
combs  made  of  paraffin  '*  (page  834,  voL  viii,  edition  of  1883).     . 

The  American  supplement  to  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica 
has  this  information  on  the  subject :  ''  Honey  is  manufactured  on 
the  same  plan,  only  here  the  bees  are  employed  to  assist  in  the 
fraud.  They  are  furnished  with  a  supply  of  starch-sugar,  which 
they  store  in  their  combs,  when  these  combs  are  also  fraudulent, 
being  made  from  paraffin  and  furnished  to  the  bees,  who  fill  them 
with  glucose  and  cap  them  with  genuine  wax.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  art  of  adulteration  could  be  carried  further  ** 
(page  41,  voL  i,  Hubbard  Brothers,  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
1885). 

Argument  and  refutation  failing  to  kill  the  falsehood,  the  ed- 
itor of  Qleanings  in  Bee-Culture— a  responsible  man  financially 
—offered  a  reward  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  any  one  (including 
Prof.  Wiley)  who  would  produce  some  of  the  so-called  "  manu- 
factured" honey,  or  designate  the  place  where  it  was  made  or 
could  be  found.  This  offer  is  still  open  and  good.  The  writer  of 
this  article  also  offered  through  the  press  a  reward  of  one  hun- 
dred colonies  of  bees  (equal  to  about  one  thousand  dollars)  to  any 
one  who  would  produce  some  of  this  "artificial  honey.''  This 
offer  also  is  still  open  and  good.  None,  however,  has  ever  been 
produced.  No  one  has  yet  come  forward  to  claim  the  cash  or  the 
bees. 

Prof.  Wiley  had  supplemented  the  assertion  above  quoted  with 
the  following  additional  information,  probably  to  encourage  the 
manufacturers:  ** This  honey ''  (that  is,  the  manufactured  article) 
*for  whiteness  and  beauty  rivals  the  celebrated  real  white-clover 
honey  of  Vermont,  but  can  be  sold  at  an  immense  profit  at  one 
half  the  price.'*  Now,  had  that  business  of  honey  manufacture 
been  as  practicable  as  profitable,  the  temptation  to  embark  in  it 
would  have  been  almost  too  much  for  human  nature  to  resist. 
But  it  seems  nobody  went  in,  while  nearly  everybody  believed 
that  other  bodies  were  in. 

However,  Nature's  dearth  is  likely  to  produce  conviction 
where  facts,  arguments,  and  rewards  failed  to  do  so.  The  seasons 
of  1887  and  1888,  especially  the  latter,  were  unpropitious  for  the 
"busy  little  bee,"  and  yielded  but  little  honey.    The  crop,  was  a 
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general  f ailxire,  not  only  in  America  but  in  rEnrope.  The  modi- 
cum of  honey  produced,  especially  of  comb-honey,  was  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  the  dealers  as  well  as  consumers,  North,  South,  East, 
and  West,  were  crying  out  for  honey.  The  producers  were  inun- 
dated with  letters  and  orders  which  they  could  not  filL  Now,  here 
was  the  grand  opportunity  for  the  manufacturers  of  "artificial 
honey/'  If  the  article  could  be  sold  *'at  an  immense  profit  at  half 
the  price  "  of  the  genuine  article,  as  Prof.  Wiley  assures  us,  these 
bogus  manufacturers  could  have  coined  money — ^there  were  "mill- 
ions in  it"  apparently.  But  they  failed  to  appear.  The  glucose 
was  available, the  paraflSn  ditto,  and  the  "  appropriate  machinery'* 
ought,  in  the  interval  imder  the  law  of  progress,  to  have  become 
still  more  "appropriate''  and  perfect  in  its  work;  but,  strange  to 
say,  the  famine  of  honey  continued.  The  tempting  prices  were 
offered  in  vain.  Not  a  pound  of  the  stuflf  ever  "materialized,"  so 
far  as  anybody  could  find  out.  Nor  was  this  gap  in  the  extracted 
honey,  caused  by  the  drought,  filled  by  any  artificial  substitute, 
which  also  goes  to  prove  that  the  prevalent  notion  that  honey  is 
extensively  adulterated  has  very  little  foundation  in  fact.  Con- 
sidering the  comparatively  low  market  prices  of  honey  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  genuine  article  can  be 
produced  in  modem  scientific  bee-culture,  adulteration  would 
hardly  pay  for  the  trouble. 

That  there  is  but  very  little  adulteration  either  of  comb  or 
extracted  honey  may  be  safely  asserted.  The  prevalent  i)opular 
belief  to  the  contrary  may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways — ^by  the 
prevalent  ignorance  of  the  character  and  what  I  might  call  the 
habits  of  honey,  and  by  the  erroneous  teachings  and  misleading 
rei)orts  of  the  authorities  under  review.  While  it  may  be  said,  in 
general  terms,  that  honey  chemically  consists  of  sugar  and  water, 
in  the  proportion  usually  of  about  seventy-five  i)er  cent  of  the 
former  to  twenty-five  of  the  latter,*  these  elements  vary  so  much 
in  their  proportions  in  diflferent  grades  of  honey  gathered  from  so 
many  different  flowers  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  that  there 
is  no  sure  test,  chemical  or  other,  of  honey.  Even  the  polari- 
scope,  but  recently  considered  a  certain  test  of  its  purity,  and 
still  so  considered  by  some  analysts,  is  found  to  be  uncertain  and 
unreliable.  While  generally  in  pure  honey  the  ray  of  light  is 
turned  to  the  left,  some  samples,  equally  pure,  though  i)erhaps 
stored  rapidly  and  capped  prematurely,  may  contain  so  much 
.cane-sugar  that  the  ray  is  turned  to  the  right.  Hence  the  mis- 
takes of  chemists,  relying  upon  the  integrity  of  the  polariscope, 
in  passing  upon  the  purity  or  impurity  of  honey.    They  have 

♦  According  to  C.  Tomlmson,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  C.  S.,  dextrose  tbirty^ight  per  cent,  leraloBe 
thirty-six,  water  twenty-two,  and  the  remaining  four,  salts,  wax,  poUcn,  gluten,  and  aromatio 
and  coloring  matters.  ^^  ^  ^  ^  T  ^ 
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prononnced  samples  adulterated  which  were  known  to  be  the 
pure  products  of  the  flowers  gathered  by  the  bees.  Every  apia- 
rian specialist  knows  that  during  the  course  of  one  good  honey 
season,  beginning  with  the  early  spring  bloom  of  willow,  maple, 
fruit,  etc,  and  ending  with  the  fall  bloom  of  golden-rod,  buck- 
wheat, etc.,  he  can  get  nearly  a  dozen  different  grades  or  kinds 
of  honey — ^in  color  from  the  very  light,  almost  transparent  linden 
to  the  turgid  and  black  buckwheat,  and  in  flavor  from  the  mild 
and  delicious  sweet  to  that  which  is  strong,  rank,  and  quite  un- 
palatable to  some  tastes.  Let  a  i>erson  with  no  special  knowl- 
edge of  honey  be  presented  with  the  former  for  his  sight  and 
palate,  and  then  with  the  latter,  and,  ten  to  one,  he  will  declare 
that  the  one  sample  is  not  honey  at  all,  but  a  vile  imitation. 
Then,  again,  good,  pure  honey,  through  mismanagement,  may  be- 
come so  deteriorated  in  quality  and  altered  in  taste  as  to  at  once 
provoke  suspicion  of  adulteration. 

Oranidation  was  also  regarded  as  a  sure  test  of  the  purity  of 
honey,  but  it  is  not  so,  as  some  pure  grades,  containing  only  the 
non-crystidlizable  sugar,  will  not  granulate ;  while  other  samples 
mixed  with  glucose  will  granulate.  The  light-colored  and  best 
grades  of  honey  will  be  fine-grained  in  granulation,  while  other 
grades  will  be  coarse-grained  and  present  the  appearance  of  sugar 
for  certain  to  the  uninitiated. 

When  an  honest  man  falls  into  an  error,  he  is  always  willing 
to  correct  it  as  soon  as  it  is  pointed  out  to  him  and  proved  to  be 
such.  Prof.  Wiley  was  expected  to  do  that  much  at  least  toward 
repairing  the  injury  he  had  wittingly  or  unwittingly  done  the 
whole  fraternity  of  bee-keepers.  But  Prof.  Wiley  failed  to  do  so, 
so  far  as  the  public  knows.  He  neglected — I  may  safely  say 
refused — ^to  make  the  amende  Jionorable.  The  apiarists  became 
incensed,  indignant,  and  demanded  proof  of  his  assertion  or  a 
retraction.  The  professor  of  science  vouchsafed  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  Finally,  after  years  had  elapsed,  being  still  hotly 
pursued  by  the  apiarists  and  bee  journals,  especially  the  Ameri- 
oan  Bee  Journal,  Prof.  Wiley  did  manage  to  make  an  explana- 
tion  or  "statement'';  which,  however,  in  no  way  improved  his 
position  before  the  public  either  as  an  honorable  man  or  a  pro- 
fessor of  science.  About  seven  years  after  uttering  the  slander  to 
the  world,  he  speaks,  and  makes  this  astounding  admission : 

•"At  the  time,  I  repeated  this  statement  more  in  the  light  of  a 
pleasantry  than  as  a  commercial  reality,  for  I  did  not  believe  that 
it  was  possible  conmiercially  to  imitate  the  comb/'  (Letter  dated 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  29, 1888,  addressed  to  W.  M.  Evans,  and 
published  in  the  American  Bee  Journal  of  June  13, 1888.) 

In  this  attempted  justification  of  himself  Prof.  Wiley  says  he 
had  heard  from  a  friend  of  his  (now  deceased)  that  comb-hopey 
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was  manufactured  in  Boston  as  stated  above.  On  the  stren^h  of 
that^  and  that  alone,  he  made  the  deliberate  assertion  which.  I 
have  quoted  from  The  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Now,  after  reading  and  re-reading  the  context  in  The  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly  article,  I  find  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  that 
this  statement  was  meant  for  a  fiction  and  not  for  a  fact  It  is 
given  seriously  and  deliberately,  along  with  other  alleged  scientific 
facts,  with  no  intimation  or  indication  whatever  of  its  spurions 
character.  The  readers  (and  no  doubt  the  publishers)  of  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly  accepted  the  statement  in  good  faith 
as  a  fact.  The  newspapers,  of  course,  accepted  it  as  true  from  so 
respectable  an  authority  as  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  and 
even  the  encyclopcedias  finally  took  it  in.  Indeed,  nobody,  it 
seems,  took  it  as  a  fictitious  '^  pleasantry,'^  or  even  dreamed  it  was 
meant  for  one,  till  the  exigencies  of  the  case  required  such  a  con- 
struction (or  misconstruction)  from  the  author  himself.  If  it 
really  was  meant  as  a  harmless  scientific  squib,  with  no  malice 
prepense,  the  question  arises.  How  is  it  that  the  professor  neg- 
lected to  set  the  matter  right  when  he  found  that  everybody  was 
taking  his  joke  seriously,  to  the  great  detriment  of  an  important 
industry,  and  the  calunmious  aspersion  of  honest  honey-pro- 
ducers ? 

Another  example  of  spurious  science  is  now  before  me.  The 
Medical  Standard  for  June,  1889,  contains  a  leading  article  on 
Embryology,  by  a  learned  New  York  doctor,  in  which  we  are 
gravely  informed  that ''  a  worker  bee  is  a  highly  organized  creat- 
ure, with  a  well-developed  brain,  wonderful  sense-organs,  intricate 
muscular  apparatus,  and  yet  it  is  an  offspring  of  an  unimpr^g- 
nated  queen  bee.^'  Now,  this  is  all  well  put  and  quite  true,  except 
the  last  clause,  which  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  truth.  Any 
apiarian  specialist  could  have  told  the  doctor  that  while  it  is  true 
that  the  virgin  queen  bee  lays  eggs  which  produce  drones  or 
males,  she  never  deposits  eggs  which  produce  females — ^that  is, 
workers  and  queens — ^until  after  she  is  impregnated  by  the  drone. 
Hence,  the  worker  bee  is  not "  an  offspring  of  an  unimpregnated 
queen  bee." 

While  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  and  unreasonable  to  hold 
the  Monthly  morally  responsible  for  the  specimen  of  wUy  science 
and  its  results  to  which  this  article  refers,  it  is,  x)erhaps,  not  en- 
tirely free  from  blame  in  allowing  the  matter  to  rest  uncorrected 
so  long.  I  take  the  liberty  of  here  suggesting  to  publishers  of 
encyclopaedias  and  scientific  works  the  wisdom  of  first  submitting 
doubtful  points  and  dubious  assertions,  made  by  men  outside 
their  special  departments,  to  pradicail  men  in  such  departments, 
whether  the  latter  be  learned  or  unlearned,  for  the  knowledge  of 
an  unlearned  man  touching  his  own  particular  line^f  business 
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(even  the  science  of  it)  may  exceed  that  of  the  scientist  both  in 
accuracy  and  extent.  Such  a  course  would  often  save  the  special- 
ist from  humiliation^  and  spare  the  public  the  infliction  of  some 
very  queer  science,  which,  not  infrequently,  fails  to  dovetail  with 
every-day  facts. 


I 


WALLACE  ON  ''DARWINISM.'' 

Bt  th>  LOBD  bishop  OF  CABUSLE. 

HAVE  read  with  deep  interest,  as  doubtless  have  many  other 
persons,  Mr.  Wallace's  volume  entitled  Darwinism,  which 
appeared  in  the  month  of  March  last  year.  No  one  has  a  higher 
right  to  teach  the  world  on  this  recondite  subject ;  and  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Wallace  was  himself  an  independent  dis- 
coverer of  the  principle  associated  with  the  name  of  Darwin,  and 
that,  nevertheless,  no  sentence  indicative  of  rivalry  or  jealousy — 
in  fact,  no  sentence  laying  claim  to  original  discovery — occurs 
throughout  the  book,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  a  feel- 
ing of  reverence  toward  a  writer  who  combines  such  remarkable 
ability  with  no  less  remarkable  modesty.  Reference  is  made  to 
this  point  in  an  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  (August,  1889) 
by  Prof.  Romanes,  who  writes  thus : 

It  was  in  the  highest  degree  dramatic  that  the  great  idea  of  natural  selection 
should  have  oooorred  independently  and  in  precisely  the  same  form  to  two  work- 
ing natoralists ;  that  these  naturalists  should  have  heen  coantrymen;  that  they 
should  have  agreed  to  pahlish  their  theory  on  the  same  day ;  and  last,  hnt  not 
least,  that,  through  the  many  years  of  strife  and  turmoil  which  followed,  these 
two  English  naturalists  consistently  maintained  toward  each  other  such  feelings 
of  magnanimous  recognition  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  we  should  most 
admire  the  intellectual  or  the  moral  qualities  which,  in  relation  to  their  common 
labors,  they  have  displayed. 

Prof.  Romanes  further  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that,  wherecus 
opinion  has  lately  tended,  as  between  the  two  naturalists,  toward 
Wallace  and  away  from  Darwin,  there  is  no  sign  of  triumph  in 
the  book. 

If  ever  there  was  an  occasion  (writes  Prof.  Romanes)  when  a  man  of  science 
might  have  felt  himself  justified  in  expressing  a  personal  gratification  at  the  turn- 
ing of  a  tide  of  scientific  opinion,  assuredly  such  an  occasion  is  the  present;  and, 
in  whichever  direction  the  truth  may  eventually  he  found  to  lie,  historians  of 
science  should  not  omit  to  notice  that  in  the  very  hour  when  his  life-long  heJief  is 
gaining  so  large  a  measure  of  support,  Mr.  Wallace  quietly  accepts  the  fact  with- 
out one  word  of  triumph. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  read  this  record  of  forgetfulness  of  self 
in  the  feeling  of  complete  devotion  to  the  cause  of  science  and  of 
truth;  possibly  instances  of  such  self -forgetfulness  are  not  so  un- 
common as  they  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be.    p.  .^.^^^  ^  GooqIc 
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But  Mr.  Wallace  needs  no  compliments  from  me,  and  it  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  them  that  I  have  taken  pen  in  hand. 
My  purpose  is  rather  to  commit  to  paper  certain  thoughts  which 
have  occurred  to  me  during  the  reading  of  his  most  interesting 
volume,  and  which  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  record.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  publication  of  Mr.  Wallace's  work  affords 
an  occasion  for  taking  stock,  as  it  were,  of  that  which  the  author 
describes  as  "Darwinism.''  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  the 
author's  use  of  the  word  there  is  nothing  vague,  much  less  dis- 
paraging, in  this  term.  The  term  is  used  in  a  certain  definite 
sense,  and  is  intended  to  express,  not  evolution  in  general,  but 
evolution  by  those  special  processes  to  which  Mr.  Darwin  believed 
evolution  to  be  due.  It  is,  I  think,  manifest  that  much  advantage 
may  accrue  even  from  a  declaration  at  the  hands  of  such  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Wallace  of  what  "  Darwinism  "  is ;  but,  besides 
this,  it  is  specially  advantageous,  now  that  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  passed  since  the  great  revolution  in  thought  on  this  class  of 
subjects  commenced,  that  we  should  know  what  is  the  real  position 
of  the  controversy ;  there  has  been  sufficient  time  for  the  smoke 
and  din  of  the  battle  to  pass  away,  and  we  can  now  form  a  better 
estimate  than  was  possible  in  earlier  days  of  the  actual  result  of 
the  engagement.  I  propose,  therefore^  to  offer  some  remarks  upon 
Mr.  Wallace's  volume,  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  just  indi- 
cated ;  observing  in  general  that  the  conclusion  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  of  chief  importance  is  this — ^that  while  Mr.  Wallace 
holds  to  Darwin's  views  in  the  most  important  particulars,  he 
does  not  regard  "  Darwinism  "  as  any  explanation  of  some  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  which  the  living  world  presents. 

This  observation,  however,  must  stand  on  one  side  for  the 
present.  The  point  which  must  occupy  us  just  now  is  the  actual 
meaning  of  "  Darwinism,"  upon  which  possibly  not  a  few  persons 
have  somewhat  hazy  notions.    Let  me  quot^  Mr.  Wallace :  ♦ 

In  order  to  show  the  view  Darwin  took  of  hie  own  work,  and  what  it  was  that 
he  alone  claimed  to  have  done,  the  conolading  passage  of  the  introduction  to  the 
Origin  of  Species  should  he  carefully  considered.  It  is  as  follows :  "  Although 
much  remains  ohscure,  and  will  long  remain  ohscure,  I  can  entertain  no  doubt, 
after  the  most  deliberate  and  dispassionate  judgment  of  which  I  am  capable^  that 
the  view  which  most  naturalists  until  recently  entertained,  and  which  I  formerly 
entertained — ^namely,  that  each  species  has  been  independently  created — is  erro- 
neous. I  am  fully  convinced  that  species  are  not  immutable ;  but  that  those 
belonging  to  what  are  called  the  same  genera  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  some 
other  and  generally  extinct  species,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acknowledged 
varieties  of  any  one  species  are  the  descendants  of  that  species.  Furthermore,  I 
am  convinced  that  natural  selection  has  been  the  most  important,  but  not  the 
exclusive,  means  of  modification.*^    It  should  be  especially  noted,  adds  Mr.  Wal- 


^  Page  9. 
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laoa,  that  all  which  is  here  claimed  ia  now  almost  nniversallj  admitted,  while  the 
criticiama  of  Darwin's  worka  refer  almost  ezclDsiyelj  to  those  nomerons  ques- 
tions which,  aa  he  himself  says,  mil  long  remain  ohteure, 

Mr.  Wallace  then  proceeds  to  explain  precisely  what  is  meant 
by  natural  sdedion,  and  what,  therefore,  the  Darwinian  theory 
really  is: 

The  theory  of  nataral  selection  rests  on  two  main  classes  of  facts,  which 
apply  to  all  organized  beings  without  exception,  and  which  thus  take  rank  as 
fandamental  principles  or  laws.  The  first  is  the  power  of  rapid  multiplication  in 
a  geometrical  progression ;  the  second,  that  the  ofispring  always  vary  slightly  from 
the  parents,  though  generally  very  closely  resembling  them.  From  the  first  fact 
or  law  there  follows,  necessarily,  a  constant  atruggle  for  existence;  because, 
while  the  oftapring  always  exceed  the  parents  in  number,  generally  to  an  enor- 
mous extent,  yet  the  total  number  of  living  organisms  in  the  world  does  not,  and 
can  not,  increase  year  by  year.  Oonsequently,  every  year,  on  the  average,  as 
many  die  aa  are  bom,  plants  as  well  as  animals;  and  the  majority  die  premature 
deaths.  They  kiU  each  other  in  a  thouaand  different  ways;  they  starve  each 
other  by  some  consuming  the  food  that  others  want ;  they  are  destroyed  largely 
by  the  powers  of  nature — ^by  cold  and  heat,  by  rain  and  storm,  by  flood  and  fire. 
There  is  thus  a  perpetual  struggle  among  them  which  shall  live  and  which  shall 
die ;  and  tiiis  struggle  is  tremendously  severe,  because  so  few  can  possibly  remain 
alive— one  in  five,  one  in  ten,  often  only  one  in  a  hundred  or  one  in  a  thousand. 

Then  oomes  tiie  question,  Why  do  some  live  rather  than  others  ?  If  all  the 
individnala  of  each  species  were  exactly  alike  in  every  respect,  we  could  only  say 
it  is  a  matter  of  chance.  But  they  are  not  alike.  We  find  that  they  vary  in 
many  different  ways.  Some  are  stronger,  some  swifter,  some  hardier  in  constitu- 
tion, some  more  cunning.  An  obscure  color  may  render  concealment  more  easy 
for  some,  keener  sight  may  enable  others  to  discover  prey  or  escape  from  an 
enemy  better  than  thefar  fellows.  Among  plants  the  smallest  differences  may  be 
useful  or  the  reverse.  The  earliest  and  strongest  shoots  may  escape  the  slug ; 
their  greater  vigor  may  enable  them  to  flower  and  seed  earlier  in  a  wet  autnnm ; 
plants  best  armed  with  spines  or  hairs  may  escape  being  devoured ;  those  whose 
flowers  are  most  conspicuous  may  be  soonest  fertilized  by  insects.  We  can  not 
doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  any  beneficial  variation  will  give  the  possessors  of  it  a 
greater  probability  of  living  through  the  tremendous  ordeal  they  have  to  undergo. 
There  may  be  something  left  to  chance,  but  on  the  whole  thefltU$t  toill  survive.* 

Upon  this  statement  of  what ''  Darwinism ''  is,  coming  to  us  as 
it  does  from  the  highest  authority,  certain  observations  suggest 
themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  objection  may  be  taken  to  the  phrase,  the 
fittest  win  swrvive.  The  phrase,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  not 
originally  devised  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and  seems  open  to  criticism. 
For  fitness  implies  something  of  moral  superiority ;  you  can  not 
measure  it  in  respect  of  length,  or  breadth,  or  strength,  or  any 
other  quality  capable  of  being  tested  by  strictly  physical  condi- 
tions.   Moreover,  there  is  some  dangar  of  being  betrayed  by  the 

♦  Pages  10, 11. 
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phrase  into  the  error  of  arguing  in  a  circle ;  for,  in  the  case  of  not 
a  few  creatures  which  have  survived,  it  is  difficult  to  give  any 
good  reason  for  their  survival  except  upon  the  assumption  of 
their  fitness  as  proved  by  the  very  fact  of  their  survivaL  Thus 
their  fitness  leads  to  their  survival,  and  this  survival  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  have  been  the  fittest.  Which  is  argu- 
ing in  a  circle.  Still  further,  it  is  not  difficult  to  suggest  exam- 
ples in  which  the  expression,  swrvivcd  of  the  fiMest,  manifestly 
breaks  down.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  very 
delicate  child,  difficult  to  rear.  Suppose  that  Newton  and  a  pow- 
erful navvy,  or  coal  porter,  or  grenadier,  had  been  comi>elled  to 
rough  it  as  children  at  Dotheboys  Hall  or  some  similar  establish- 
ment, which  would  have  survived  ?  Not  Newton ;  and  yet  it  may 
be  fairly  argued  that  in  many  respects  he  would  have  been  the 
fittest.  Nor  is  this  imaginary  case  an  altogether  unfair  test  of  the 
propriety  of  the  phrase;  for  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  true  defi- 
nition of  fitness  which  shall  exclude  all  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities,  all  qualities  in  fact  which  are  of  the  highest  value,  and 
which  shall  simply  include  those  elements  of  toughness  and  wiri- 
ness,  and  strength  of  sinew  or  stomach,  which  are  chiefly  calcu- 
lated to  prolong  life  in  trying  circumstances. 

Putting  out  of  consideration,  however,  the  propriety  of  the 
language  by  which  survival  in  the  struggle  for  life,  whether 
among  vegetables  or  animals,  is  expressed,  it  is  to  be  admitted 
that  the  principle  indicated  is  a  true  one.  That  is  to  say,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  admitted  by  all  i)ersons  whose  studies  and  natural 
powers  render  their  opinion  of  any  real  value,  that  modification 
by  natural  selection  is  an  element  in  that  evolution  of  living 
forms  of  which  the  evidence  appears  to  be  irresistible.  Natural 
selection  is  a  vera  causa;  the  question  is.  What  is  the  extent  of 
its  action  ?  how  much  can  it  do  P 

Darwin  considered  it  necessary  to  supplement  natural  by  that 
which  he  termed  sexual  selection ;  in  doing  which  he  was  quite 
consistent,  because  he  speaks  (as  we  have  already  seen)  of  natural 
selection  as  *'  the  most  important,  but  not  the  exclusive,  means  of 
modification ''  of  species.  This  supplemental  hypothesis,  however, 
does  not  commend  itself  to  Mr.  Wallace's  judgment. 

Mr.  Darwin  (he  writes),  as  is  well  known,  imputed  most  of  the  colors  and 
Taried  patems  of  butteriiies'  wings  to  seznal  selection — that  is,  to  a  constant 
preference,  by  female  butterflies,  for  tlie  more  brilliant  males ;  the  colors  thns 
produced  being  sometimes  transmitted  to  the  males  alone,  sometimes  to  both 
sexes.  This  tiew  has  always  seemed  to  me  unsupported  hy  evidence,  while  U  is 
also  quite  inadequate  to  aeeountfor  the  facts. 

Again,  after  explaining  his  own  views  on  the  subject  of  orna- 
mental appendages  of  birds  and  other  animals,  he  writes : 

The  varioQS  facts  and  arguments  now  briefly  set  forth  aflTord  an  explanation 
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of  the  phenomena  of  male  ornament  as  being  dne  to  the  general  laws  of  growth 
and  deyelopmenty  and  make  it  vnn^ctuary  to  call  to  our  aid  90  hypothetical  a  eatue 
M  tJU  eumukUios  action  0/ femaU  pr^oreneo. 

Whether  the  views  put  forward  by  Mr.  Wallace  do  in  reality- 
render  unnecessary  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  of  sexual  selection 
will  not  be  here  discussed ;  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  conclu- 
sions of  Mr.  Darwin  in  this  not  unimportant  matter  have^  after 
abundant  time  for  examination  and  reflection^  been  rejected  by 
the  naturalist  who  more  perhaps  than  any  other  has  a  right  to 
criticise  him. 

But  Mr.  Wallace  rejects  also  the  evolutionist  views  of  another 
very  competent  natursJist,  Prof.  Romanes;  and  it  will  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  purpose  of  this  paper  if  I  refer  in  passing  to 
this  rejection.  The  theory  of  Prof.  Romanes  is  described  by  him 
under  the  phrase  physiological  selection;  it  is  not  necessary  in 
this  place  to  explain  what  the  theory  is ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  it  is 
regarded  as  highly  important  by  Prof.  Romanes,  and  as  utterly 
unfounded  by  Mr.  Wallace.  It  would  be  impertinent  on  my  part 
to  offer  any  opinion  as  between  these  two  authorities;  but  the 
conclusion  may  be  fairly  drawn  that  there  is  probably  much  at 
present  unknown  in  the  subject  of  evolution,  as  well  as  not  a  little 
doubt  with  regard  to  some  fields  of  inquiry  into  which  our  knowl- 
edge is  8upi>osed  to  extend. 

But  the  most  striking  and  interesting  feature  of  Mr.  Wallace's 
book,  from  what  I  may  describe  as  the  humcm  point  of  view,  is  to 
be  found  in  that  part  of  his  work  in  which  he  denies,  and  (as  he 
believes)  proves  himself  to  be  justified  in  denying,  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  natural  selection  to  the  evolution  of  the  human 
faculties.  This  denial  is  a  fact  of  the  first  order  of  magnitude ; 
and  I  confess  that  I  can  see  no  ground  for  the  language  of  strong 
depreciation  in  which  Prof.  Romanes,  in  the  article  already  re- 
ferred to,  describes  this  portion  of  Mr.  Wallace's  book.  He  speaks 
of  the  substance  of  the  concluding  chapters  as  being  ^*  sadly  like 
the  feet  of  clay  in  a  figure  of  iron,  marring  by  its  manifest 
weakness  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  completed  and  self- 
consistent  monument  of  strength.''  No  argument  in  the  article 
justifies  this  condemnation ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to 
say  that  many  of  his  readers  will  find  in  the  condemned  portion 
of  Mr.  Wallace's  book  that  which  has  the  deepest  interest  for 
themselves,  while  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  views  put 
forward  are  alleged  by  Mr.  Wallace  to  rest  upon  proofs  which  he 
formally  submits  for  examination.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  this 
clay  formation  contains. 

Mr.  Wallace  fully  accepts  "  Mr.  Darwin's  conclusion  as  to  the 
essential  identity  of  man's  bodily  structure  with  that  of  the  higher 
mammalia,  and  his  descent  from  some  ancestral  form  common  to 
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men  and  to  the  antliropoid  apes.**  But  he  observes  that "  althougli 
perhaps  nowhere  distinctly  formulated,  his  (Mr.  Darwin's)  whole 
argument  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  man's  entire  nature  and  all 
his  faculties,  whether  moral,  intellectual,  or  spiritual,  have  been 
derived  from  their  rudiments  in  the  lower  animals,  in  the  same 
manner  and  by  the  action  of  the  same  general  laws  as  his  physical 
structure  has  been  derived*'*  This  conclusion  Mr.  Wallace  con- 
siders to  be  "  not  supported  by  adequate  evidence,  and  to  be  di- 
rectly opposed  to  many  well-ascertained  facts." 

I  will  not  endeavor  to  reproduce  the  whole  of  Mr.  Wallace's 
argument  on  this  subject,  but  will  present  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  pith  of  it;  and  I  do  this  with  the  greater  satisfaction, 
because  what  is  here  advanced  seems  to  harmonize  with  what  I 
have  already  written  in  criticising  the  phrase  survival  of  the 
fittest. 

Let  us  confine  ourselves,  for  simplicity's  sake,  to  one  human 
faculty,  namely,  the  mathematical.  The  problem  is,  how  to  pro- 
duce a  mathematician  by  the  process  of  natural  selection.  The 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  clearly  what  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  is,  as  already  expounded.  It  is  the  survival  in  the  strug- 
gle for  life  of  those  individuals  which  possess  variations  from 
their  fellows  favorable  to  their  preservation.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  the  mathematical  faculty  should  be  evolved  by  the  process 
of  natural  selection,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  those  individ- 
uals, which  have  an  advantage  in  the  possession  of  rudimentary 
mathematical  faculties  somewhat  in  excess  of  their  fellows,  should 
be  the  survivors  in  the  struggle  for  life.  The  mere  possession  of 
this  rudimentary  advantage  must  be  an  aid  toward  life  preser- 
vation. This  in  itself  is  hard  to  understand  ;  but  it  becomes 
harder  still  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  rareness  of  the  mathe- 
matical gift.  In  our  own  time  it  would  be  perhaps  an  over- 
estimate to  say  that  the  mathematical  faculty  existed  in  any 
marked  degree  in  one  per. cent  of  the  population;  assume  such 
a  proportion  to  have  generally  held  in  human  history,  then  it 
would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  these  rare  specimens  of  rudi- 
mentary mathematical  ability  had  some  very  decided  advantage 
in  the  struggle  for  life :  but  what  ground  is  there  for  such  a  sup- 
position ?  Grant  that  ten  men  in  a  tribe  of  a  thousand  had  dis- 
covered how  to  count  upon  their  fingers,  or  suppose  them  to  have 
discovered  some  elementary  geometrical  theorem,  how  would  this 
help  them  when  a  neighboring  tribe  attacked  them,  or  when  fam- 
ine and  pestilence  were  abundant  ?  It  is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  say. 

And  the  same  argument  would  seem  to  apply  to  other  human 
faculties,  music  and  all  forms  of  art,  writing,  even  speech.  Con- 
sider speech  for  a  moment  as  the  most  universal  and  most  dis- 
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tinctive  of  human  faculties.  Here  the  problem  is  just  the  reverse 
of  that  which  occurred  in  the  case  of  mathematics :  in  that  the 
favorable  variation  to  be  preserved  is  rare,  in  this  the  variation 
scarcely  exists ;  the  faculty  of  speech  is  universal ;  how,  then,  can 
there  be  a  survival  of  the  fittest  where  all  are  equally  fit  ? 

It  seems  difScult  to  resist  this  kind  of  argument,  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  find  the  opinion  gain  ground,  and  ultimately 
become  established,  that  while  the  human  faculties  have  undoubt- 
edly been  developed  gradually,  the  development  can  not  in  any 
way  be  traced  to  the  process  of  natural  selection. 

But  if  it  be  once  admitted  that  the  principle  of  natural  selec* 
tion  is  inadequate  to  explain  the  development  of  specially  human 
qualities,  there  is  a  temptation  to  go  back  to  the  consideration  of 
tiie  powers  and  instincts  of  some  of  the  inferior  creatures,  and  to 
inquire  whether  natural  selection  may  not  be  inadequate  also  in 
their  case,  as  in  that  of  man.  I  confess  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  perceive  how  the  principle  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
such  phenomena  as  the  architecture  of  insects — for  example,  that 
of  bees  and  wasps.  What,  I  suppose,  ought  to  have  happened  is 
this,  that  some  variation  of  an  ancient  form  of  bee  made  a  rough 
approximation  to  a  modem  honeycomb,  that  they  who  made  the 
best  honeycomb  were  the  fittest  to  survive,  and  that  in  this  way 
by  slow  degrees  and  by  natural  selection  a  race  of  bees  was  pro- 
duced capable  of  performing  the  geometrical  wonders  which  mod- 
em bees  perform.  But  there  are  two  difficulties :  First,  in  con- 
ceiving the  original  start  of  insects  in  the  direction  of  architect- 
ure ;  and,  secondly,  in  perceiving  the  connection  between  good 
architects  and  survival  in  the  struggle  for  life.  Certain  bees 
might  make  their  wax  go  further  than  other  bees,  and  our  actual 
bees  use  their  wax  with  absolutely  mathematical  economy ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  perceive  how  this  economy  is  helpful  in  the  struggle 
for  life.  Can  we  get  over  these  difficulties  ?  If  it  were  a  case  of 
some  device  for  self-preservation,  the  conclusion  might  be  differ- 
ent. For  example,  if  we  can  imagine  some  variation  of  a  race  of 
spiders  devising,  in  ever  so  rough  a  form,  those  curious  houses 
which  have  attained  such  perfection  in  the  hands  of  the  trai)-door 
spider,  we  can  also  easily  believe  that  this  variation  would  be 
likely  to  survive,  and  that  while  less  ingenious  spiders  became 
the  prey  of  their  enemies,  those  which  were  concealed  in  their 
canning  castles  would  escape.  But  there  is  nothing  parallel  to 
this  in  the  case  of  wasps  and  bees ;  here  we  have  a  beautiful  geo- 
metrical problem  somehow  solved,  apparently  without  connection 
between  the  solution  and  the  preservation  of  life.  One  of  two 
conclusions  seem  inevitable— either  the  geometrical  skill  has  be- 
longed in  its  perfection  to  bees  and  wasps  ever  since  those  insects 
existed ;  or  else  the  geometrical  skill  has  been  developed  by  some 
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internal  law  of  growth,  independently  of  all  questions  of  natural 
selection. 

There  is  another  class  of  natural  phenomena  upon  which  Mr. 
Wallace  writes  much  that  is  deeply  interesting,  but  to  which  it 
may  possibly  be  questioned  whether  the  principle  of  surviyal  by 
natural  selection  is  applicable — ^namely,  the  phenomena  of  mimic- 
ry. Of  course  it  is  quite  intelligible,  to  take  an  instance,  that  a 
living  creature  which  is  very  much  like  a  leaf  will  escape  many 
enemies,  and  even  have  such  an  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life 
that  many  other  living  creatures  would  be  like  leaves  if  they 
could.  But  when  we  endeavor  to  go  back  in  imagination  to  the 
commencement  of  the  mimicking  process,  we  must  conceive  of  a 
creature  not  at  all  like  a  leaf,  but  among  whose  offspring  there 
are  certain  individuals  which  have  a  slightly  leaf-like  appearance, 
and  that  these  survive  in  preference  to  others  not  having  the  ap- 
pearance in  question.  The  conception  involves  two  difficulties : 
First,  the  notion  of  certain  individuals  having  a  slightly  leaf-like 
appearance  is  eccentric  and  hard  to  accept.  It  is  different  from 
that  of  individuals  varying  by  length  of  leg,  or  strength  of  wing, 
or  what  not.  It  is  a  variation,  so  to  speak,  not  of  degree  but  of 
kind.  And,  secondly,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  resemblance  to  a 
leaf,  admitted  to  be  slight,  and  therefore  one  would  imagine  not 
easily  perceived,  should  be  any  substantial  protection  from  ene- 
mies, and  so  an  appreciable  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life. 

Similar  difficulties  occur  with  regard  to  other  cases  of  mimicry. 
My  space  does  not  permit  me  to  examine  them  in  detail ;  bat  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  mimicry  may  probably 
be  always  connected  with  some  advantage  which  it  confers  on  the 
animal,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  mimicking  transformation 
being  originally  brought  into  operation  by  any  process  of  natural 
selection. 

This  failure  of  the  principle  of  natural  selection  to  explain 
much  that  is  connected  with  the  evolution  both  of  men  and  of 
inferior  creatures  may  lead  us  to  inquire,  to  what  extent  the  prin- 
ciple satisfies  etiological  requirements  even  in  those  cases  in 
which  its  application  appears  most  complete.  The  modification 
and  multiplication  of  species  require  three  conditions  to  be  post- 
ulated :  (1)  an  original  species ;  (2)  the  power  of  multiplying  that 
species  by  reproduction ;  and  (3)  the  occurrence  of  variations  in 
the  successive  generations. 

Now  (1)  the  existence  of  the  original  living  germ  or  germs 
must,  I  suppose,  be  left  by  universal  consent  in  mystery.  Mr. 
Darwin  treated  of  the  Origin  of  *'  Species,*'  not  the  Origin  of  **  liv- 
ing things"  This  latter  question  is  not  likely  ever  to  come  within 
the  reach  of  human  science;  certainly  it  has  not  done  so  yet. 
Given  the  existence  of  the  material  universe,  or  the^xistence  of 
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living  things^  and  there  is  abundance  of  opening  for  discovery 
with  respect  to  the  laws  of  matter  and  the  laws  of  life ;  but  mat- 
ter and  life  must  first  be  given :  this  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  but 
it  is  worth  noting,  because  there  is  sometimes  9  tendency  to  make 
a  confusion  between  creation  and  the  laws  of  created  things; 
whereas  it  is  obvious  that  creation  is  one  thing>  and  the  law  gov- 
erning created  things  is  quite  another.  But  (2)  as  the  original 
existence  of  living  things  is  a  mystery,  so  also  is  the  reproduction 
of  them.  The  continuity  of  life  on  the  earth's  surface,  insured  in 
various  ways  more  or  less  resembling  each  other,  and  all  agreeing 
in  this,  that  there  is  apparently  no  tendency  in  vital  power  to  de- 
generate or  wear  itself  out  in  the  course  of  ages,  is,  as  it  were,  a 
standing  myatery  of  creation.  The  scientific  man  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  mystery ;  to  him  it  is  simply  a  fact  or  phenomenon ; 
but  he  who  tries  to  go  beyond  phenomena  and  to  get  at  the  cause 
behind  them  will  recognize  reproduction  as  being  etiologically 
equivalent  to  continuous  creation.  The  great  feature,  however, 
of  the  principle  of  natural  selection  is  (3)  the  occurrence  of  varia- 
tions. Mr.  Wallace  lays  great  stress  on  the  abundance  of  the 
variations  which  occur  in  nature,  and  the  corresponding  impor- 
tance of  this  element  in  the  Darwinian  theory ;  and  he  is  obviously 
wise  in  doing  so.  But  it  is  well  to  observe  that  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  variations  either  on  the  one  hand  as  a  necessary  feature  of 
reproduction,  or  on  the  other  as  simply  fortuitous.  With  regard 
to  the  latter  supposition  it  is,  certainly,  difficult  to  conceive  of 
chance  as  being  a  principal  factor,  say,  in  the  production  of  a 
horse,  to  say  nothing  of  a  man.  But  even  the  former  supposition 
is  not  quite  an  easy  one :  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  variations  capa- 
ble of  being  made  permanent  should  occur,  and  why  (if  there  be 
offspring  at  all)  the  offspring  should  not  be  exactly  like  the  parent ; 
in  not  a  few  cases  this  seems  to  be  the  law  of  living  things.  What 
I  wish  to  point  out,  however,  is  this,  that  from  the  etiological 
point  of  view  there  ought  to  be  a  cause  for  variations  as  well  as 
for  other  phenomena ;  and  that,  therefore,  when  we  use  the  phe- 
nomenon of  variations  as  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  natural  selec- 
tion, we  do  not  get  rid  of  the  task  of  inquiring,  as  philosophers, 
why  those  useful  variations  occurred.  In  fact,  in  this  as  in  many 
other  instances,  what  is  done  is  to  shift  the  process  one  stage  back- 
ward, but  to  leave  the  question  of  the  primary  cause  very  much 
where  it  was.  Variations  are  abundant,  says  the  student  of  natu- 
ral history,  and  advantageous  variations  are  preserved  and  made 
permanent  by  the  process  of  natural  selection :  let  it  be  granted. 
But  the  philosopher  may  still  say :  How  comes  it  that  advan- 
tageous variations  should  occur  ?  Must  not  this  occurrence  be  the 
result  of  some  pre-established  principle  or  law  of  development  ? 
Take  the  case  of  the  horse,  which  Mr.  Wallace  has  dwelt  upon 
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at  some  length,  and  lias  illustrated  by  a  diagram.  The  evolntion 
of  the  horse  of  historical  times  and  of  the  present  day  from  the 
orohippua  of  the  Eocene  period,  as  exhibited  to  the  eye  by  Mr. 
Wallace's  diagram,  is  as  interesting  a  presentation  of  a  physical 
pedigree  as  can  well  be  conceived.  We  see,  as  it  were,  the  progress 
of  Nature's  work ;  the  transformation  from  several  toes  to  one  toe, 
which  was,  in  reality,  the  operation  of  thousands  of  years,  is  visi- 
ble as  a  connected  continuous  process  from  beginning  to  end.  But 
what  the  diagram  does  not,  and  can  not,  put  in  evidence  is  this — 
namely,  the  marvelous  beauty  of  the  horse  in  his  ultimate  con- 
dition. So  far  as  any  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  dii^gram, 
the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  page  stand  upon  an  equal  footing ; 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  orohippua  should  not  have 
been  derived  from  eqwaa  by  expansion,  as  easily  as  equtia  has 
been  derived  from  orohippua  by  contraction.  When,  however, 
we  look,  not  at  the  equua  of  science,  but  at  the  horae  of  the  hunt- 
ing-field or  the  race-course,  or  at  our  own  stable  friend,  who  has 
carried  us  safely  for  hundreds  of  miles,  we  perceive  that,  somehow 
or  other,  we  have,  in  these  modem  days,  an  animal  of  the  most 
perfect  kind  with  regard  to  speed,  beauty,  and  mechanical  perfec- 
tion. We  feel  convinced  that  it  would  be  in  every  way  a  mistake 
that  he  should  develop  toes  and  become  orohippiLa  ;  we  are  sure 
that  orohippua  has  rightly  been  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
in  order  to  make  room  for  equtia.  All  this  is,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  phrase,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest ;  but  I  confess  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  realize  the  transfor- 
mation of  orohippua  into  equua  upon  the  pure  and  simple  notion 
of  advantageous  variations  in  the  struggle  for  life ;  for,  in  truth, 
if  the  question  be  one  of  mere  survival,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  when 
the  earth  was  inhabited  by  wild  creatures,  in  what  manner  the 
possession  of  one  toe  instead  of  three  or  four  should  give  equtia 
any  advantage  over  orohippua.  One  can  quite  understand  that  a 
jury  of  Newmarket  jockeys  would  decide  that  equ/ua  was  fittest  to 
survive ;  but  in  the  absence  of  human  judgment  the  conclusion  is 
not  so  easy  to  reach.  At  all  events,  it  seems  more  probable  that 
the  transformation  was  originally  ideally  contained  in  the  concep- 
tion of  this  class  of  creature,  and  that  equua  may  be  regarded  as 
bearing  to  orohippua  something  of  the  same  kind  of  relation  as  is 
borne  by  a  frog  to  a  tadpole,  or  by  a  moth  to  a  caterpillar. 

May  it  not  well  be  that  predetermined  transformation  has  as 
real  a  place  in  the  genesis  of  species  as  it  certainly  has  in  that  of 
individual  creatures  7  Nothing,  perhaps,  strikes  most  minds  as 
more  surprising  than  insect  and  reptile  transformation.  That  a 
crawling  animal  should,  by  a  complicated  process,  involving  a 
condition  of  motionless  helplessness,  be  ultimately  transformed 
into  a  creature  of  active  life  spent  in  fLjing  through  the  air,  or 
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that  toads  and  frogs  should  find  it  necessary  to  pass  through  the 
fish-like  life  of  tadpoles — this  class  of  facts  may  well  puzzle  the 
thinking  mind ;  but  the  advantage  of  them  is  that  they  are  facts ; 
no  one  can  dispute  them ;  and  taking  our  stand  upon  them  we 
may  guess  that  the  processes  of  Nature  are  analogous^  in  cases  in 
which  we  can  not  distinctly  prove  that  they  are  so.  May  it  not 
be,  then,  that  the  Eocene  period  of  creation  presented  a  condition 
of  things  out  of  which  a  higher  condition  was  evolved,  not  simply 
by  the  perpetuation  of  advantageous  variations,  but  much  more 
by  virtue  of  an  internal  principle  of  growth,  similar  to,  or  at  least 
comparable  with,  the  principle  which  develops  the  foetus  or  which 
transforms  tadpoles  and  caterpillars  ?  Adopting  this  view,  we 
should  have  in  both  cases  a  limit  toward  which  transformations 
tended ;  as  the  butterfly  is  the  ultimate  form  of  the  caterpillar, 
and  the  caterpillar  was  the  forerunner  and  necessary  ancestor  of 
the  butterfly,  so  eqwus  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate 
form  of  oTohippus,  and  orohippus  as  the  forerunner  and  necessary 
ancestor  of  equus.  At  all  events,  this  view  of  the  facts  seems  to 
be  tenable,  and  it  is  free  from  certain  difficulties  by  which  the 
hjrpothesis  of  natural  selection  pure  and  simple  is  undoubtedly 
beset 

The  question  of  growth,  evolution,  development,  by  an  internal 
power  similar  to,  and  comparable  with,  that  which  we  see  daily 
and  hourly  at  work  all  round  about  us,  leads  to  the  discussion  of 
another  and  very  interesting  question — ^namely,  whether  man  can 
perfectly  be  described  as  '*  derived  from  the  lower  animals/*  The 
expression  is  Mr.  Wallace^s.  He  si)eaks  of  "man  in  his  bodily 
structure ''  as  having  been  "derived  from  the  lower  animals,  of 
which  he  is  the  culminating  development/'  *  I  venture  to  ques- 
tion whether  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  I 
am  not  venturing  to  throw  doubt  upon  Mr.  Wallace's  scientific 
deductions ;  on  the  other  hand,  their  correctness  shall  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  if  on  no  other  ground,  be  fully  granted ;  all  the 
more  readily  in  consideration  of  the  important  limitations  of  the 
principle  of  natural  selection  made  in  the  case  of  man,  as  already 
noticed  and  discussed.  What  I  venture  to  doubt  is,  whether  the 
process  of  human  evolution,  as  accepted  by  Mr.  Wallace,  can  be 
rightly  described  by  the  terms  which  he  applies  to  it.  Certainly 
there  is  something  in  the  conception  of  such  derivation  from 
which  the  feelings  of  most  of  us  not  unnaturally  shrink,  and  from 
which  they  would  gladly  be  free,  if  freedom  can  be  had  consist- 
ently with  scientific  truth.  There  is  something  in  it  of  that  "let- 
ting the  house  of  a  brute  to  the  soul  of  a  man,'*  of  which  Lord 
Tennyson  sings  in  his  most  recent  volume.     It  may  be  worth 


*  Page  454. 
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wMle,  therefore,  to  consider  whether  the  phrase,  ''derivation  from 
the  lower  animals/'  is  one  which  can  be  maintained  as  rightly  ex- 
pressing the  truth  which  it  is  intended  to  express  concerning  the 
physical  history  of  our  race. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  if  we  look  back,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
into  the  remote  past,  when  the  first  germ  of  animal  life  appeared 
upon  the  globe,  two  conditions  of  things,  and  two  only,  are  con- 
ceivable. Either  (A)  there  was  a  single  germ  of  life,  from  which 
all  subsequent  living  forms  have  been  evolved  or  developed ;  or 
(B)  there  were  several  or  many  germs  of  life,  from  which,  in  sepa- 
rate streams,  so  to  speak,  the  evolution  of  living  creatures  took 
place.  Mr.  Darwin  inclined,  I  think,  to  the  latter  supposition ;  but 
either  A  or  B  must  be  accepted  by  all  evolutionists  of  all  schools. 
Let  us  consider  them  successively. 

A.  If  we  make  the  supposition  that  living  forms  commenced 
upon  the  globe  from  a  single  germ,  then  it  follows  that  all  living 
creatures  now  existing — insects,  fishes,  birds,  beasts,  man — have 
been  evolved  by  some  process  or  processes  from  one  and  the  same 
origin :  whether  the  process  of  variation  and  natural  selection  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  development,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  this  argument  to  decide ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  and 
this  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  by  some  process  or  processes  the 
development  has  taken  place.  Therefore,  ascending  to  the  hy- 
pothesis now  under  consideration,  it  will  be  true  that  the  lower 
animals  and  man  had  a  common  origin ;  but  this  is  manifestly  a 
different  thing  from  asserting  that  man  is  ''derived  from  the 
lower  animals."  If  we  go  up  to  the  hypothetical  origin  of  life,  or 
the  single  germ,  this  latter  assertion  is  obviously  untrue,  because, 
as  by  hypothesis  there  was  then  only  one  germ,  there  could  be  no 
distinction  of  superior  or  inferior;  but  if  we  stop  short  of  the  ori- 
gin and  observe  the  condition  of  things  at  any  period  subsequent 
to  the  hypothetical  beginning,  we  shall  find  progress  being  made 
toward  the  development  of  man  and  simultaneous  progress  being 
made  toward  the  development  of  the  lower  animals.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that,  because  this  simultaneous  development  is  taking 
place,  therefore  we  can  say  that  one  form  of  life  is  developed  from 
the  other ;  it  might  be  as  correct  to  say  that  the  inferior  animals 
were  developed  from  man,  as  man  from  the  inferior  animals. 
Take  an  illustration  from  that  which  is  possible  in  the  case  of 
rivers.  Conceive  of  two  rivers  running  into  the  sea ;  trace  their 
course,  and  suppose  that  ultimately  you  come  to  the  same  source 
in  the  distant  mountains ;  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  one 
of  these  rivers  was  derived  from  the  other.  The  correct  state- 
ment would  be  that  they  sprang  from  one  and  the  same  source, 
that  they  had  different  histories,  and  that  they  terminated  in  dif- 
ferent streams.  ^         r 
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When  we  speak  of  the  lower  animals,  do  we  not  in  fact  postu- 
late the  existence  of  man  7  Lower  than  what  ?  Surely  lower 
than  man :  therefore  inferiority  can  not  be  predicated  until  man's 
existence  has  been  assumed,  or  has  become  a  fact ;  and  therefore 
to  speak  of  man  being  derived  from  the  lower  animals  in  the 
remote  past,  when,  if  you  only  go  far  enough,  there  is  no  higher 
or  lower,  would  seem  to  be  a  confusing  use  of  language. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  objection  now  made  to  the  phraseology 
used  by  Mr.  Wallace  is  merely  a  verbal  quibble,  I  venture  to 
argue,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  not  a  little  importance  in 
the  objection.  I  quite  admit  that  if  the  creation  of  man  be  a 
merely  fortuitous  fact,  a  lucky  hit,  so  to  speak,  in  the  infinite 
variety  of  living  forms  developed  from  a  single  original  living 
germ — ^if ,  in  fact,  creation  be  without  the  high  purpose  which 
human  life,  as  distinguished  from  all  other  forms  of  life,  seems  to 
make  manifest — ^it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  argue  the  question 
whether  man  was  derived  from  the  inferior  animals  or  not.  But 
if  man  be  the  intended  crown  of  creation  existing  in  the  determi- 
nate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  Gk)d  from  the  beginning,  then 
it  does  seem  to  be  worth  while  to  argue  that  the  derivation  of 
man  and  beast  from  the  same  living  germ  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  the  derivation  of  one  from  the  other.  A  sane  man  may  have 
the  misfortune  to  have  an  idiot  brother;  the  sane  man  and  the 
idiot  are  derived  from  the  same  parents,  but  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  say  that  one  was  derived  from  the  other.  May  there  not  be 
some  analogy  between  a  case  of  this  kind  and  the  case  of  man 
and  beast  ? 

B.  So  much,  then,  for  the  hyi>othesis  of  one  original  germ  of 
life;  the  argument  becomes  perhaps  more  simple  if  we  adopt  the 
second  hypothesis,  namely,  that  of  several  or  many  germs. 

For  in  this  case  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  specific 
differences  existed  among  the  original  germs.  I  confess  that  the 
notion  of  the  development  of  all  forms  of  life  from  one  original 
germ  offers  to  my  own  mind  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty. 
The  arguments  drawn  from  the  experimental  facts  of  variation 
and  natural  selection,  from  the  observed  progression  of  animal 
forms  in  successive  geological  strata,  and  the  like,  seem  to  me 
quite  inadequate  to  explain  the  development  of  insects,  fishes, 
birds,  mammals,  from  one  stock.  Consequently,  to  my  own  mind 
it  is  a  relief  to  be  able  to  think  of  several,  and  if  of  several  then 
possibly  of  any  number,  of  original  germs.  The  hypothesis  is  not 
opposed  to,  but  quite  in  accordance  with,  Mr.  Darwin's  own 
views ;  in  fact,  he  was  far  too  cautious  a  man  to  dogmatize  con- 
cerning the  unity  of  the  origin  of  living  forms,  when  all  attempt 
at  the  examination  of  the  question  of  origin  would  necessarily 
carry  him  far  beyond  the  limits  of  possible  experimenl^  Let  us 
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then  adopt  provifiionaUy  the  hypothesis  of  a  multiplicity  of  germs 
of  life ;  and  if  we  do  this,  there  is  nothing  wild  or  strange  in  the 
supposition  that  the  germ  of  man  was  different  from  other  germs. 
It  would  be  beyond  all  that  scientific  caution  would  justify  to 
assume  that,  given  a  number  of  original  germs  of  life,  it  is  matter 
of  chance  into  what  each  will  develop.  It  is  contrary,  I  think,  to 
the  whole  analogy  of  Nature  to  suppose  that  a  living  germ,  which 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  ovum  or  egg,  may  ultimately 
develop  into  an  oak,  or  a  fish,  or  a  man,  according  to  its  surround- 
ings or  according  to  mere  chance.  At  all  events,  it  is  much  more 
probable,  much  more  according  to  analogy,  that  each  germ  should 
have  its  specific  character,  and  that  so  man  should  have  been  man 
in  intention  and  preparation  from  the  very  beginning  of  things. 
It  may  have  been — ^in  fact,  according  to  the  supposition  of  evolu- 
tion it  must  have  been — ^that  in  the  early  condition  of  life  upon 
the  globe  there  was  no  man  (in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the 
word)  in  existence,  but  his  progenitors  would  be  there ;  and  what 
is  submitted  is  this,  that  those  progenitors  were  undeveloped 
men,  and  not  *'  lower  animals.''  What  they  visibly  were  scientific 
discovery  has  not  yet  put  in  evidence ;  it  is  admitted  that  there 
is  a ''  missing  link  "  between  the  present  and  the  past.  Some  sci- 
entific men  hope  that  the  link  may  be  found,  some  think  that  it 
is  hidden  under  the  sea ;  but,  whatever  the  truth  may  be  with 
regard  to  this  point,  what  is  maintained  is  this,  that,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  multiplicity  of  original  germs  of  life,  it  is 
more  probable  than  otherwise  that  certain  germs  contained  the 
promise  of  men,  others  of  "lower  animals'*;  and  that,  if  so, 
it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  the  lower  animals  as  the  progenitors 
of  men. 

This  view  of  the  case,  though  founded  upon  a  criticism  of  Mr. 
Wallace's  language,  would  seem  nevertheless  to  be  consistent 
with  his  real  views  concerning  the  origin  of  man.  In  the  last 
chapter  of  his  work,  entitled  Darwinism  applied  to  Man,  to 
which  reference  has  been  already  made,  it  is  contended,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  the  principle  of  natural  selection  will  not 
account  for  the  development  of  the  human  faculties.  I  recur  to 
that  chapter  chiefly  for  the  puri)08e  of  making  two  extracts,  which 
will,  I  think,  tend  to  strengthen  the  arguments  which  have  been 
already  advanced.  After  rehearsing  three  stages  of  progress  in 
creation— the  change  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic ;  the  in- 
troduction of  sensation  or  consciousness,  constituting  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ; 
and  the  existence  in  man  of  a  number  of  his  most  characteristic 
and  noblest  faculties,  those  which  raise  him  above  the  brutes  and 
open  up  possibilities  of  almost  indefinite  advancement — Mr.  Wal- 
lace writes  thus :  ^         i 
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These  three  distinot  stages  of  progress  from  the  inorganic  world  of  matter  and 
motion  up  to  man,  point  clearly  to  an  unseen  universe — ^to  a  world  of  spirit,  to 
which  the  world  of  matter  is  altogether  subordinate.* 

And  again : 

Those  who  admit  mjr  interpretation  of  the  evidence  now  adduced — strictlj 
Bcieotiflc  evidence  in  its  appeal  to  facts  which  are  dearly  what  ought  not  to  be  on 
the  materialistic  theory — will  be  able  to  accept  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  as  not 
in  any  way  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  evolution,  but  as  dependent  upon  those 
fundamental  laws  and  causes  which  furnish  the  very  materials  for  evolution  to 
work  with.t 

Declarations  such,  as  these^  coming  from  such  an  authority, 
must  doubtless  be  very  comforting  to  those  minds  which  feel 
themselves  compelled  to  receive  the  evidence  for  evolution  but 
shrink  from  materialism,  which  feel  convinced  that  materialism 
can  not  be  true,  and  yet  have  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  evolution 
points  to  it  as  a  logical  conclusion.  But  if  we  admit  with  Mr. 
Wallace  that  variation  and  natural  selection  are  not  adequate  to 
explain  the  evolution  of  man^s  higher  qualities  and  faculties,  we 
are  not  merely  delivered  from  the  acceptance  of  materialism,  we 
are  invited  and  even  compelled  (as  has  been  urged  in  a  former 
part  of  this  paper)  to  review  the  whole  question  of  the  extent  of 
the  application  of  Mr.  Darwin's  great  principle.  He  would  be  a 
rash  man  who,  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Wallace,  and  the 
whole  generation  of  naturalists  who  have  followed  in  their  steps, 
should  deny  that  natural  selection  was  a  vera  causa  in  creative 
work ;  but  there  is  no  rashness  or  audacity  in  maintaining  what 
Mr.  Darwin  did  not  deny,  and  what  Mr.  Wallace  emphatically 
affirms,  namely,  that  there  is  needed  for  the  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena something  beyond,  and  essentially  different  from,  the 
process  of  natural  selection.  All  seems  to  point  beyond  matter 
into  the  region  of  mind,  beyond  mechanical  sequence  to  purpose, 
beyond  all  vercR  causcB  to  the  causa  causarum,  beyond  Nature 
to  God. 

I  will  close  this  paper  by  recording  an  incident  which  was 
communicated  to  me  some  years  ago  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion by  Dr.  Thompson,  the  late  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Dr.  Thompson  was  walking,  in  his  college  days,  with  two  com- 
panions, one  of  whom  was  Alfred  Tennyson;  of  the  name  of  the 
other  I  am  not  sure.  The  path  by  which  they  went  was  one 
which  all  Cambridge  men  know,  namely,  that  which  leads  from 
the  backs  of  the  colleges  through  the  fields  toward  Coton.  After 
passing  the  brook,  which  used  to  be  crossed  (and  perhaps  is  now) 
by  a  rude  wooden  bridge,  it  was  perceived  that  Tennyson  had 

•Page  476.  t  Ihid. 
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lagged  behind.  He  had  paused  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  brought 
his  eyes  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  was 
examining  with  intense  interest  the  subaqueous  life  which  the  lit- 
tle stream  contained.  After  a  time  he  rejoined  his  companions, 
and  this  was  his  utterance  when  he  joined  tiiem :  "  What  an  imagi- 
nation Qod  has  I ''  The  words  must  have  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  my  informant's  mind;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  re- 
tained them  in  memory,  and  would  not  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  repeat  them  to  me.  They  made  a  similar  impression 
upon  myself  when  so  repeated ;  and  I  can  not  but  regard  them  as 
containing  a  true  philosophy  of  Nature.  Whatever  may  be  the 
power  of  natural  selection,  and  whatever  causes  may  be  at  work 
to  produce  the  varied  scene  of  life  which  the  world  contains,  you 
need  some  underlying  cause,  both  of  life  itself  and  of  reproduc- 
tion and  variation,  and  of  all  natural  phenomena ;  and  if  causally 
the  existence  of  the  universe  may  be  attributed  to  God's  will  and 
purpose,  so  the  endless  variety  of  vital  manifestations  may  be 
attributed  to  that  which  in  the  case  of  man  we  should  call  imagi- 
nation. 

In  reality,  whatever  may  be  the  actual  historical  genesis  of 
Nature,  we  seem  to  need  a  gttcwi-Platonic  doctrine  of  antecedent 
ideas  in  the  divine  mind  as  the  basis,  the  underlying  condition,  of 
the  existence  of  things  as  we  see  thenu  It  is  matter  for  fair 
discussion  among  naturalists  how  much  may  be  attributed  to 
natural  selection,  how  much  to  sexual,  how  much  to  physiologi- 
cal, and  so  forth.  But  such  discussions  can  not  go  to  the  root  of 
things ;  they  do  not  reach  the  original  thought  out  of  which  the 
works  of  Nature,  as  we  call  them,  originally  spring.  Michael 
Angelo,  as  we  are  told,  used  to  sit  with  his  hammer  and  chisel 
before  his  marble  block,  and  shape  it  without  any  previous  mod- 
eling process  into  the  figure  which  he  intended  to  produce ;  other 
sculptors,  I  believe,  with  only  this  one  grand  exception,  make 
their  model  in  clay,  and  thence  proceed  by  semi-mechanical  steps 
to  the  finished  work ;  but  Michael  Angelo  and  all  other  sculptors 
have  alike  the  seminal  idea  in  their  minds,  and  the  manner  of  its 
evolution  is  comparatively  a  matter  of  detail.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  may  be  said  of  the  production  of  natural  things.  It 
may  be  possible  for  naturalists  to  discover  some  of  the  steps  by 
which  the  finished  work  comes  to  be  what  it  is ;  but  the  ctctual 
origin  of  natural  things — the  wonders  of  life,  the  varied  beauties 
of  the  universe,  above  all,  the  mind  of  man,  which  is  capable  of 
understanding,  appreciating,  and  discussing  the  problems  to  which 
natural  things  give  rise — is  to  be  sought  in  no  region  lower  than 
that  which  may,  with  all  reverence,  be  described  as  the  mind,  or 
as  the  imagination  of  God. — Nineteenth  Century, 
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CATS  AND  THEIR  FRIENDSHIPS. 

Bt  w.  h.  labbabee. 

I  HAD  for  ten  years  a  cat  whose  intelligence  interested  me 
greatly  and  was  considered  remarkable  by  all  persons  who 
took  notice  of  her.  Her  confidence  in  her  master  and  mistress, 
her  evident  enjoyment  of  their  society,  her  happy  faculty  of  put- 
ting herself  upon  an  understanding  with  them,  her  familiar  inter- 
est in  matters  of  the  household,  the  shifts  and  devices  of  which 
she  was  master,  and  her  sagacity  manifested  in  ways  as  various 
as  the  exigencies  she  had  to  meet,  evoked  frequent  admiration 
and  praise.  These  manifestations  led  me  to  look  into  the  subject 
of  knowledge  in  cats,  and  I  have  found  that  she  was  not  singular, 
or  even  exceptional,  in  the  quality  of  her  faculties.  She  appears 
to  have  been  a  type  to  which  a  great  many  of  the  more  happily 
trained  members  of  her  race  can  easily  measure  up.  My  observa- 
tions have  been  naturally  extended  to  other  animals,  and  have  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  most  domesticated  species  and  many  wild 
ones  are  capable  of  and  often  manifest  equally  high  degrees  of 
mental  development.  But  cats — and  dogs  too — are  more  at  home 
with  us,  have  more  opportunities  to  learn,  and  come  under  closer 
and  more  constant  observation  than  the  others. 

The  cat  belongs  to  a  large  and  highly  specialized  family ;  to 
one  that  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  other  families  of  ani- 
mals, while  the  resemblances  between  its  own  members  is  so 
strong  that  even  the  careless,  unprofessional  observer  will  hardly 
fail  to  assign  at  a  glance  an  individual  of  any  of  its  species  to  it. 
All  the  members  of  the  family  are,  according  to  Wood,  light, 
stealthy,  and  silent  of  foot,  quick  of  ear  and  eye.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly graceful  in  form  and  movement,  have  flexible  bodies 
and  limbs — walk,  we  might  say,  on  tiptoe — are  alert  and  swift  in 
action,  and  are  exceedingly  cunning.  Between  many  of  them  and 
the  cat  itself  there  is  hardly  any  prominently  visible  difference 
except  in  size.  Curious  resemblances  in  features  of  line  or  ex- 
pression may  be  remarked  between  the  portraits  of  the  FelidcB 
in  Wood's  Natural  History  and  cats  with  which  the  observer  is 
acquainted.  A  copy  of  the  photograph  of  the  head  and  breast  of 
a  tiger  at  rest,  in  a  portfolio  by  our  side,  might  be  easily  mis- 
taken, except  for  a  few  differences  in  the  shading  of  the  hair,  for 
a  life-size  portrait  of  the  cat  that  has  given  the  occasion  of  this 
article.  St.  G^eorge  Mivart  recognizes  fifty  living  species  of  the 
cat  family,  forty-eight  of  which  he  includes  in  the  genus  Felis. 

The  history  of  the  domestic  cat  has  been  traced  back  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  among  whom  the  earliest  notices  of  it  appear 
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Fie.  1.— BoTPTiAM  Cat  (F«liU  maniculata.) 


on  the  monuments  of  the  second  empire  of  the  twelfth  dynasty 
(about  2400  B.  c.)^  at  Beni  Hassan.  It  seems  to  have  appeared 
there  just  after  the  Egyptians  had  made  considerable  conquests 
in  Nubia,  whence  it  may  have  been  brought,  already  domesticated, 
among  the  spoils  of  war.    The  mummified  cats  in  the  Egyptian 

tombs  are  not  identical  with 
Qur  house  cat,  but  seem  to 
belong  to  a  native  si)ecies 
{Felis  inanictdata.  Fig.  1) 
which  is  said  to  be  still  in- 
digenous in  Nubia,  where  it 
is  found  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Nile,  in  a  stony  dis- 
trict in  which  brushwood 
grows. 

The  domesticated  animal 
was  slow  in  making  its  way 
from  Egypt  into  the  neighboring  nations.  The  Hebrews  were  ap- 
parently without  it,  and  it  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  No 
evidence  has  been  found  that  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  were 
acquainted  with  it.  According  to  authors  who  have  investigated 
the  philological  branch  of  the  history,  these  people  possessed  a 
binary  nomenclature  for  animals,  with  generic  and  specific  names, 
and  included  their  lions  and  panthers  among  the  dogs — a  thing  • 
they  would  hardly  have  done  if  they  had  been  familiar  with  house 
cats.  It  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  till  a  compar- 
atively late  period  ;  and  all  the  earlier  representations  of  cats  on 
their  monuments  are  referred  by  the  authorities  to  the  wild  cat 
or  some  other  animal  than  the  domestic  cat.  According  to  the 
most  careful  conclusions  on  this  subject,  the  mouser  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  a  weasel,  and  led  an  independent,  not  a  domestic, 
life.  The  Aryans  of  India  had  cats  at  a  very  early  but  not  at 
their  earliest  period ;  for  while  the  names  of  the  animal  are  aU 
Aryan,  it  was  not,  according  to  Pictet,  designated  by  any  simple 
term  such  as  would  have  been  given  it  in  primitive  times,  but  by 
composite  names,  having  such  meanings  as  "  house-animal,''  "  rat- 
eater,'*  and  "  mouse-enemy."  The  name  of  the  wild  cat  (Fig.  2), 
however,  embodied  a  root  common  to  many  of  the  European  lan- 
guages. It  becomes  in  Persian,  pv^huk  ;  in  Afghan,  pishik  ;  in 
Kurdish,  psiq;  in  Lithuanian,  pnijS ;  in  Irish,  pus  and  feisag; 
and  in  Erse,  pusag  and  piseag  ;  whence  the  English  "puss."  It  is 
derived  by  Pictet  from  a  Sanskrit  root  puchha  or  pitchJia,  that 
means  "tail,"  and  therefore  points  to  one  of  the  most  striking 
external  features  of  the  animal.  The  name  by  which  the  cat 
was  known  to  the  later  Greeks — alXovpo^ — and  which  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  the  weasel,  rofers  to  the   same   future.     It  is 
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compounded  from  two  words  that  give  the  meaning,  of  "wary 
tail/' 

The  Latin  name  of  the  cat  tribe  (Fdis)  appears  to  have  been 
originally  applied  to  the  weasel  and  other  mousers,  and  after- 
ward to  the  wild  cat.  The  word  catus  or  coitus  c^me  into  use 
in  about  the  fourth  century,  and  is  found  first  in  the  agricultural 
writer,  Palladius,  who  recommends  that  cats  be  kept  in  artichoke- 
gardens  for  protection  against  mice  cuid  moles,  and  remarks  that 
men  had  previously  been  served  for  this  purpose  by  weasels.  The 
name  caJUa  is  found  later  in 
the  Greek  church  histo- 
rian, Evagrius  Scholasticus, 
about  A,  D.  594.  Historical 
inferences  have  been  drawn 
from  the  absence  of  the  re- 
mains of  cats  in  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  name  common  to 
all  the  other  Romance  lan- 
guages does  not  occur  in  Pi«.  s-wild  cat  (j^-aft*  «rfi«.) 
Wallachian.  It  is  concluded 

that  the  domesticated  animal  had  not  become  common  when  Pom- 
peii was  destroyed,  in  a.  d.  79,  or  when  Dacia  was  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Roman  world  by  barbarian  conquest,  in  the  third 
century.  Mr.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins  infers,  from  his  researches  in  the 
caves  in  which  the  Celts  took  refuge  from  the  Saxons,  that  cats 
were  unknown  in  Great  Britain  before  about  the  year  800. 

Cats  easily  commended  themselves  as  eflBcient  vermin-destroy- 
ers to  such  extensive  grain-raisers  as  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and 
a  people  so  ready  to  deify  everything  needed  little  prompting  to 
put  them  in  their  pantheon.  They  may  also  have  made  them- 
selves useful  in  killing  snakes,  an  occupation  in  which,  if  the  sto- 
ries are  true,  they  sometimes  become  very  expert.  Rengger,  who 
has  written  of  the  mammals  of  Paraguay,  declares  that  he  has 
more  than  once  seen  cats  pursue  and  kill  snakes,  even  rattle- 
snakes, on  the  sandy,  grassless  plains  of  that  land.  "  With  their 
rare  skiU,*'  he  says,  *'  they  would  strike  the  snake  with  their  paw, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  its  spring.  If  the  snake  coiled  itself, 
they  would  not  attack  it  directly,  but  would  go  round  it  till  it  be- 
came tired  of  turning  its  head  after  them  ;  then  they  would  strike 
it  another  blow,  and  instantly  turn  aside.  If  the  snake  started  to 
run  away,  they  would  seize  its  tail,  as  if  to  play  with  it.  By  virtue 
of  these  continued  attacks  they  usually  destroyed  their  enemy  in 
less  than  an  hour,  but  would  never  eat  its  flesh." 

Cats  are  represented  on  some  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  as 
accompanying  their  masters  on  hunting  expeditions.    Jn  a  waII- 
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picture  on  a  tomb  at  Qumeh,  a  hunter  is  represented  in  his  boat 
in  the  marshes  as  about  to  hurl  his  throw-stick  at  a  covey  of 
birds,  while  a  cat  by  his  side  is  on  the  alert  to  spring  upon  the 
game  he  is  expected  to  bring  down.  Another  picture  (Fig.  3)  rep- 
resents the  cat  seizing  a  bird.    This  would  involve  going  into  the 


Pio.  8.— Ah  Eotptian  Fowlxho  Scbiob.  1.  Sportsman  aelng  the  throw-stick.  S.  Keeps  the  boat 
steady  by  holding  the  stalks  of  a  lotas.  4.  A  cat  seizing  the  game  In  the  thicket.  6.  A  deoogr 
bird.    6.  Pishes,  the  emblem  of  water. 

water,  an  act  to  which  our  modem  cats  usually  have  a  very 
strong  dislike.  If  the  Egyptian  cats  had  the  same  feelings,  they 
must  have  come  under  the  discipline  of  skillful  trainers.  But 
there  have  been  fisher  cats  in  modem  times.  Mr.  Boss,  in  his 
Book  of  Cats,  tells  of  one  that  lived  in  1829,  which  caught  fish 
with  great  assiduity,  and  frequently  brought  them  home  alive. 
She  taught  another  cat  to  fish,  and  they  used  to  go  out  together, 

sometimes  taking  opposite  sides  of  the 

river.    Another  story  is  quoted  by  the 

■^     _.,     same  author,  of  a  cat  at  the  battery  in 

"Domestic.    _,  ,t4ii*i*  *        ii 

Plymouth,  England,  that  was  in  the 
wiw.        habit  of  diving  into  the  sea,  bringing 
Pio.  4.-CATS'  Tails.  ^P  ^sh,  and  leaving  them  in  the  guard- 

room for  the  sailors.  She  was  seven 
years  old,  and  "  as  fond  of  the  water  as  a  Newfoundland  dog," 
and  hunted  regularly  along  the  rocks  at  the  water's  edge  for 
her  game,  *'  ready  to  dive  for  it  at  a  moment's  notice."  A  cat 
described  by  Mr.  Lawson  Tait  was  a  remarkable  fisher,  and  would 
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wade  into  a  small  pond  up  to  her  shoulders  to  catch  her  game. 
She  was  "  always  fond  of  dabbling  in  the  water/'  Mr.  Harrison 
Weir*  tells  of  a  cat  which  used  to  go  into  the  water  up  to  her 
shoulders  to  bring  in  the  fish  which  her  master  drew  up  with  the 
hook,  and  which  stole  out  the  minnows  that  had  been  placed,  for 
safe  keeping,  in  a  well  of  cold  spring-water. 

The  domestic  cat  is  not  identical  with  the  Egyptian  cat,  and, 
therefore,  if  descended  from  it,  must  have  undergone  modifica- 
tions in  the  process.  It  is  not  known  whether  it  has  interbred 
with  the  wild  cat ;  but  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  varieties 
have  originated  in  that  way.  The  marks  of  difference  between 
the  species  are  very  plain.  The  most  obvious  one  is  the  shape  of 
the  tail  (Fig.  2),  which  in  the  domestic  cat  is  long,  slender,  and 
tapering,  while  in  the  wild  cat  it  is  shorter,  stumpy,  and  bushy. 
The  fact  that  no  tendency  has  been  observed  in  either  of  these 
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Fm.  5.~Mb0.  8oott*s  Bhoush  Tabbt  **  Ooppa." 

Show.  1886. 


Flntt  Prixe  mt  the  Crystal  Palace  Cat 


forms  of  tail  to  revert  to  the  other  is  in  favor  of  a  permanent 
specific  difference.  The  minor  varieties  of  cats  are  numerous,  but 
the  important  ones  are  not  many.  A  line  is  drawn  between  the 
short-haired  and  the  long-haired  varieties.  Of  the  former  are  the 
tabbies  (Figs.  5  and  10) — ^brown,  blue,  or  silver ;  red  and  spotted 
tabbies— of  various  colors,  with  their  delicate  stripings,  cloudings, 
or  spots ;  the  CJhartreuse,  blue,  or  Maltese,  which  has  long,  slate- 
colored  fur,  and  a  bushy  neck  and  tail ;  the  Spanish,  or  tortoise- 
shell  (Fig.  11) — ^white,  black,  and  reddish-brown,  mixed,  whose 


*  Onr  Cuts  ftnd  ftll  about  Tbem.    Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mif&in  k  Go. 
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closer  resemblance  than  that  of  the  others  to  the  Egyptian  cat  has 
suggested  that  the  animal  may  have  come  to  Enrope  by  way  of 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar ;  and  the  Manx  (Fig.  6),  a  curious  variQ.ty, 
says  Wood,  on  account  of  the  entire  absence  of  a  tail,  the  place  of 
which  member  is  only  indicated  by  a  rather  wide  protuberance. 
''It  is  by  no  means  a  canny  animal,  for  it  has  an  unpleasant, 
weird-like  aspect  about  it.  ...  A  Manx  cat,  with  its  glowing 
eyes  and  its  stump  of  a  tail,  is  a  most  unearthly-looking  beast/' 
The  manner  in  which  its  peculiarity  has  been  perpetuated  has  not 
been  accounted  for.    The  long-haired  cats  include  the  Persian 

(Fig.  7),  a  gray -blue  and 
silky  animal,  having  a  tail 
of  great  length  and  covered 
with  hair  six  inches  long, 
which  it  carries  arched  over 
its  back  like  a  squirrel's  ; 
and  the  Angola,  a  beautiful 
animal,  and  knowing  it — 
Pi«.6.-MAHxCAT.  *' gorgeous    in    its    superb 

clothing  of  long,  silky  hair 
and  bushy  tail."  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  domestic  cats,  and 
one  of  the  heartiest  eaters.  Then  there* are  the  Chinese  cat, 
large,  with  fine,  glossy  hair  and  hanging  ears  ;  the  royal  cat 
of  Siam  (Fig.  8),  clear  tawny  or  buff,  with  black  muzzle,  face, 
ears,  and  feet,  suggesting  the  figure  of  a  pug  dog ;  black  cats, 
which  belong  among  the  tabbies;  and  white  cats,  concerning 
which  the  belief  prevails  that  if  they  also  have  blue  eyes  they  are 
deaf.  This  connection  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Darwin  as  an  in- 
stance of  correlated  variability,  and  is  explained  by  Mr.  Lawson 
Tait — the  white  color  or  albinism  being  regarded  as  a  result  of 
arrested  development — by  the  fact  of  the  common  origin  in  the 
epiblast  of  the  three  structures  affected — the  fur,  the  iris,  and 
the  tympanic  membrane. 

The  bent  of  the  cat's  mind  was  pleasantly  defined  a  few  years 
ago  by  a  writer  in  the  London  Spectator,  who  said  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  view  Puss  took  of  the  philosophy  of  nature 
and  life.  She  is  quite  satisfied  that  the  world  and  everything  in 
it  were  made  and  exist  for  cats.  This  appears  in  all  that  well- 
bred  and  cared-for  cats  do,  and  in  every  accent  and  tone  of  their 
voice.  Puss  possesses  herself  with  the  air  of  a  proprietor  of  the 
best  place  and  the  best  food ;  expects  to  be  waited  "upon ;  demands 
a  share  of  every  dish ;  and  looks  upon  us  as  at  once  her  Provi- 
dence and  her  servant. 

Cats  are  not  demonstrative  like  dogs,  and  do  not  submit  to 
training  like  the  horse.  The  dog  has  been  credited  with  un- 
bounded affections,  and  the  horse  with  almost  hum^n  sagacity ; 
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but  the  cat  still  suffers  under  the  bad  character  that  Buflfon — 
who  can  not  have  been  acquainted  with  any  reputable  specimens 
of  the  race — gave  her.  She  is  said  to  be  selfish,  spiteful,  cruel, 
crafty,  treacherous,  loving  places  and  not  persons,  and  in  every 
way  unworthy  of  fellowship  in  the  household.  J.  G.  Wood  an- 
swers these  accusations  by  saying  that  the  cats  with  which  he 
has  been  most  familiar  ''have  been  as  docile,  tractable,  and  good- 
tempered  as  any  dog 
could  be,  and  dis- 
played an  amount 
of  intellectual  pow- 
er which  would  be 
equaled  by  very  few 
dogs,  and  surpassed 
bynona*'  To  all  per- 
sons who  have  given 
their  confidence  to 
Puss  and  received 
hers  in  return,  they 
need  no  answer. 

Numerous  traits  of 
the  sort  that  make 
all  the  world  kin  ap- 
pear in  the  cata-- 
human-like  qualities 
and  affections  that 
bring  them  into  sym- 
pathy with  their  mas- 
ters. Such  traits  will 

be  made  manifest  to  any  one  who  even  partially  takes  Puss  into  fel- 
lowship; and  whoever  puts  himself  on  good  terms  with  her  will 
find  his  association  marked  by  wonderful  examples  of  intelligence 
and  affection,  and  will  be  ready  to  declare  that  there  is  no  cat 
like  the  particular  one  with  which  he  is  dealing.  The  declaration 
will  be  true  in  a  measure,  for  individuality  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  traits  of  the  species.  A  considerable  literature  has 
been  written  in  demonstration  and  illustration  of  the  more  pleas- 
ing aspects  of  feline  character,  on  which  I  have  drawn  for  inci- 
dents from  works  that  will  be  mentioned  in  course;  and  more 
freely  from  articles  on  animal  intelligence  in  Nature  and  the  Re- 
vue Scientifique,  and  from  a  Cat  Competition,  organized  several 
years  ago  by  the  Republican  Journal,  of  Belfast,  Maine,  in  which 
many  contributors  gave  the  stories  of  their  pets.  Evidences  are 
afforded  in  these  observations  of  the  habitual  exercise  by  cats,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  their  lives,  of  such  qualities  as  recognition 
of  their  friends  and  attachment  to  them,  capacity  to  f om  friend- 
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Fio.  8.— Mrs.  VTYTAif'fl  Rotal  Cat  of  Siah.  Prize-winner.  By  per- 
mfpsion,  from  Harrison  Weir*0  Onr  Cats  and  all  about  Them.  Pnb- 
liehed  by  Hoa^'hton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York. 


ships  with  men  and  animals,  exercise  of  self-denial,  willingness 
to  do  favors  or  to  help,  understanding  of  language,  ability  to  make 
their  wants  intelligibly  known,  humor,  foresight,  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong,  the  use  of  means  to  ends,  capacity  to  adapt 
means  to  circumstances,  the  time-sense,  and  many  other  forms  of 
intelligence.  Lindsay,  in  his  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals,  shows 
also  that  they,  with  other  brutes,  are  liable  to  mental  diseases 
not  unlike  those  to  which  the  human  mind  is  subject. 

Th^ophile  Qautier,  remarking  on  the  difficulty  of  conquering 
the  friendship  of  a  cat,  says  that  '^  she  is  a  philosophical  animal, 

orderly,  quiet, 
tenacious  in  her 
habits,  a  lover  of 
order  and  propri- 
ety, and  one  who 
does  not  bestow 
her  affections 
blindly.  She  will 
gladly  be  your 
friend  if  you  are 
worthy  of  it,  but 
not  your  slave. 
In  her  tenderness 
she  regards  her 
own  free  will,  and  will  not  do  for  you  what  she  judges  to  be  unrea- 
sonable ;  but  once  she  has  given  herself  to  you,  what  absolute  con- 
fidence, what  fidelity  of  affection  I "  Wood  says  that  there  is  per- 
haps no  animal  so  full  of  trust  as  a  cat  that  is  kindly  treated,  as 
there  is  none  which,  when  subjected  to  harshness,  is  so  nervously 
suspicious.  Cats  keenly  recognize  these  distinctions  in  character, 
even  among  members  of  the  same  family,  and  govern  themselves 
accordingly.  Pertinent  to  this  point  is  the  newspaper  squib  of  the 
maid  who  told  her  master  that  she  knew  Tom  had  returned  from 
school,  though  she  had  not  seen  him,  because  the  cat  was  hiding 
under  the  stove. 

"  Tad,"  of  Burnham,  Maine,  used  to  meet  his  master,  a  night 
watchman,  every  morning  at  the  store-door,  and  accompany  him 
home.  After  the  master  died,  "  Tad "  continued  to  go  for  him 
and  wait ;  then,  not  finding  him,  would  return  home  and  wander 
about  the  house  as  if  in  search  of  him.  "  Hannah,"  of  North 
Monroe,  Maine,  began  to  take  care  of  the  b^by  as  soon  as  it  came ; 
increased  its  attentions  when  the  child  could  walk ;  would  go  after 
him  and  call  him  back  when  he  started  to  wander  out  of  bounds, 
and  then  go  to  the  house  and  mew  for  help  till  some  one  came  to 
take  the  truant  in  charge.  "Thomas,"  of  Sandy  Point,  Maine, 
was  accustomed  to  be  fed  with  crumbs  from  the  table  by  a  single 
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member  of  the  family^  and  to  go  and  call  him  to  dinner  if  he  wa^ 
tardy.  My  cat  in  like  manner  nsed  to  look  to  her  mistress  and  to 
no  other  person  for  tidbits  from  the  breakfast-table.  "  Daisy,"  of 
Belfast,  who  stayed  with  her  mistress  dtiring  an  illness,  missed 
her  from  the  room  and  went  out  to  look  for  her.  Meeting  her 
unexpectedly,  she  looked  up,  says  the  mistress,  "  as  frightened  as 
if  she  had  seen  a  ghost.  My  voice,  however,  reassured  her,  and, 
if  ever  a  cat  smiled,  I  am  sure  she  did."  Another  cat  of  the 
Belfast  group,  not  a  favorite  and  shy  toward  all  other  persons, 
became  attached  to  a  sickly  infant  and  its  faithful  nurse,  never 
failing  to  respond  to  its  cries  by  going  to  its  cradle  and  soothing 
it  by  purring  and  caresses  till  it  became  quiet.  The  cat  of  M. 
Arbousset,  a  French  missionary  in  Africa,  refused  food  when  the 
child  to  which  it  was  attached  died,  sought  and  mourned  for  its 
friend  in  a  marked  manner,  and  in  a  few  days  was  found  dead  on 
its  grave.     The  suggestion  has  been  made,  and  is  worthy  of  con- 


Pio.  9.— Abobanoei.  Blue  Cat.    By  permlsBlon,  from  Harrison  Weir's  Onr  Cat?  and  all  about 
Them.    Pabllshed  by  Honghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

sideration,  that  when  pets  die  in  this  way  soon  after  their  human 
companions,  it  may  be  because  they  caught  the  disease  from  them 
rather  than  from  intensity  of  affection.  But  this  can  not  apply 
to  the  cat  told  of  in  the  Leisure  Hour,  which,  when  the  child  its 
playmate  died,  refused  food  at  first,  but  afterward,  having  found 
its  companion's  grave,  spent  most  of  its  time  there,  going  to 
the  house  for  its  meals.  A  critic,  in  the  Saturday  Review,  claims 
to  have  known  more  than  one  instance  of  a  cat,  ordinarily  con- 
stant to  its  own  habits  of  comfort,  breaking  through  its  self-made 
rules  to  sit  outside  the  door  of  an  invalid  as  if  waiting  for  news. 
The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood's  "  Pret "  was  capable  of  the  most  earnest 
manifestations  of  gratitude.  One  day,  when,  having  been  forgot- 
ten, she  had  become  very  hungry,  she  flew  "  like  a  mad  thing  "  at 
the  meat  and  milk  her  master  gave  her ;  but  hardly  lapped  a 
drop  before  she  went  to  him  purring  loudly  and  caressing  him  to 
express  her  thanks ;  then  went  to  the  plate,  "  but  only  just^touched 
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her  nose^ and  again  came  to  thank  me" — actually  refraining  from 
enjoying  the  food  she  was  so  much  in  want  of  till  she  had  repeat- 
edly acknowledged  her  obligations  for  it. 

A  story  is  quoted  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  from  the  London 
Spectator,  of  "  Nero,"  who,  loving  all  the  family  and  showing  his 
love  for  each  in  different  ways,  especially  loved  his  master,  and 
was  usually  the  first  to  hear  his  step.  He  could  distinguish  the 
click  of  his  master's  door-key,  and  would  run  to  answer  it ;  Tv^as 
distressed  if  his  master  failed  to  return  at  evening,  and  would  ^o 
look  for  his  portmanteau,  to  see  if  that  was  gone  too — that  being 
his  sign  that  master  was  taking  a  journey.  If  the  portmanteau 
was  in  its  place,  he  was  satisfied ;  if  not,  he  would  lie  down  and 
refuse  food.    If  he  knew  the  master  was  going  away,  he  would 

try  to  hide  himself  in 
the  cab ;  and  if  mas- 
ter appeared  with  his 
hat  on  in  the  day- 
time, supposing  he 
was  going  out,  would 
try  to  take  it  oflf ;  but 
if  at  night,  was  con- 
tented, for  master 
had  come  home. 

The  cat's  strong 
attachment  to  its 
home,  and  indisiK>- 
sition  to  change  it, 
are  not  peculiar  to  it, 
but  are  common  to 
all  animals,  includ- 
ing man«  The  trait 
is  often  manifested, 
and  sometimes  in 
remarkable  ways,  in 
dogs,  horses,  and  cat- 
tle. In  man  it  is  fre- 
quently illustrated  in 
the  affection  known 
as  "  homesickness." 
The  ability  which 
animals  display  un- 
der its  influence  in  finding  their  way  back  to  their  old  accustomed 
haunts  from  long  distances  and  by  difficult  or  tortuous  ways,  or 
even  by  roundabout  roads,  when  return  over  the  direct  route  (as 
when  it  includes  the  crossing  of  bodies  of  water)  is  impossible,  is 
the  wonder  of  naturalists,  and  up  to  this  time  one  of  the  unsolved 
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problems  of  animal  psychology.  It  has  received  the  name  of  "  the 
homing  instinct/'  and  is  regarded  by  some  naturalists  as  constitut- 
ing an  additional  sense.  The  dog  seems  usually  to  be  more  ready 
than  the  cat  to  follow  his  master  in  a  change  of  home,  and  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  new  place,  but  this  may  be  because  he  stands  in 
a  different  relation  toward  him.  The  dog  is  sure  of  at  least  one 
fast  friend  wherever  he  lives,  while  the  cat  can  not  always  reckon 
even  upon  that.  In  many  families,  where  she  is  tolerated,  as, 
according  to  Buffon,  only  because  she  is  less  objectionable  than 
the  rats  and  mice,  she  has  no  one  to  caress  her  or  show  affection 
to  her.  In  this  case,  when  her  situation  is  barely  endurable,  she 
naturally  fixes  her  attachment  on  the  place  where  she  has  found 
cozy  retreats  and  knows  all  the  hunting-grounds,  rather  than 
upon  persons  who  have  given  her  no  consideration,  and  of  whom 
she  perhaps  stands  in  fear.  Whether  the  cat  will  in  the  long  run 
prefer  its  old  home,  deserted  or  inhabited  by  strangers,  to  a  new 
home,  along  with  the  i)ersons  it  has  been  accustomed  to  meet,  may 
depend  very  much  upon  the  treatment  it  has  received  from  those 
persons.  My  cat  was  removed  three  times  in  ten  years ;  and,  aside 
from  the  temporary  embarrassment  caused  by  finding  herself  in 
a  strange  place,  readily  adapted  herself  to  the  new  quarters,  and 
showed  no  disposition  to  go  back  to  the  old  haunts.    Lindsay,  in 


fw.  11.— FntMLT  Markbd  Tobtotss-Shbll  Oat.    By  penniBslon,  from  Harrison  Welr>  Onr  Cata 
•nd  all  mboot  Them.    PabUsbed  by  Hongfaton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

his  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals,  refers  to  cases  of  cats  following 
their  masters  from  house  to  house,  from  place  to  place,  and  accom- 
panying them  on  visits  to  other  people's  residences,  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  a  dog.  Wood  tells  of  a  family  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land who  removed  to  the  opposite  shore — sailing  around  instead 
of  crossing  the  country — ^leaving  their  cat  with  a  neighbor.  But 
the  animal  followed  them,  and  found  them  in  some  way,  present- 
ing itself  after  a  few  weeks  at  their  door, "  weary,  ragged,  and 
half  starved."  It  had  left  its  old  home  and  gone  out  into  the 
unknown  to  seek  the  family  with  whom  it  had  lived.    A<ease  prjp- 
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cisely  similar^  except  as  to  the  local  topography,  is  related  in 
Chambers's  Journal,  of  a  cat  in  a  military  chaplain's  family  at 
Madras.  This  animal  also,  having  found  its  old  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  city,  several  miles  from  their  former  home, 
went  back  and  brought  her  kitten.  Some  of  the  incidents  bear- 
ing upon  this  feature  have  an  aspect  of  eccentricity.  The  young 
cat  of  a  neighbor  of  the  writer's  disappeared  from  the  house 
and  was  not  found  or  heard  of  for  six  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  it  returned  and  made  itself  at  home  at  once,  but  grown 
and  so  changed  that,  though  its  familiarity  was  remarked  upon  as 
singular,  it  was  not  recognized  till  its  identity  was  accidentally 
established  by  the  discovery  of  a  peculiar  though  obscure  mark. 
Dr.  A.  Corriveau  tells  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  of  a  cat  which  was 
lost  in  a  similar  way.  Five  months  afterward  it  was  found  in 
the  house  by  the  side  of  its  .companion,  travel-soiled  but  plump, 
and  recognizable  by  a  red  spot  on  its  forehead.  It  had  a  very 
pleasant  visit  with  its  old  mate  and  friends  for  a  week,  and  then 
disappeared  as  unaccoimtably  as  it  had  done  before.  It  is  told  in 
the  Life  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  by  his  daughter,  that  a  cat  in  the 
house  entered  his  room  one  day  and  made  his  friendship  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner — ^''looked  straight  at  him,  jumped  on 
his  knee,  put  a  paw  on  each  shoulder,  and  kissed  him  as  distinctly 
as  a  cat  could."  From  that  time  the  philosopher  himself  provided 
her  breakfast  every  morning  from  his  own  plate,  till  "  one  day  she 
disappeared,  to  the  unbounded  sorrow  of  her  master.  Nothing  was 
heard  of  her  for  nearly  two  years,  when  Pussy  walked  into  the  house, 
neither  hungry  nor  thirsty  nor  foot-sore — ^made  her  way  without 
hesitation  to  the  study — jumped  on  my  father's  knee — ^placed  a  paw 
on  each  shoulder — and  kissed  him  exactly  as  on  the  first  day." 

These  incidents  pertain  to  only  one  of  the  human-like  traits 
that  have  been  named  as  to  be  f  otmd  in  cats.  The  study  to  which 
they  introduce  us  is  an  alluring  one,  and  opens  the  more  expan- 
sively the  further  we  proceed  in  it. 


Prof.  Mbndelbjbff,  in  his  Royal  Institution  lecture,  found  an  analogy  between 
the  nnseen  world  of  chemical  changes  and  the  visible  world  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Oor  atoms,  he  said,  form  distinct  portions  of  an  invisible  world,  as  planets,  sat- 
ellites, and  comets  form  distinct  portions  of  the  astronomer^s  universe  ;  ^^  onr 
atoms  may  therefore  be  compared  to  the  solar  system,  or  to  the  systems  of  doable 
or  of  single  stars ;  for  example,  ammonia  may  be  represented  in  the  simplest  man* 
ner  by  supposing  the  san  nitrogen,  surrounded  by  its  planets  of  hydrogen,  and 
common  salt  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  double  star  formed  of  sodium  and  chlorine. 
Besides,  now  that  the  indestructibility  of  the  elements  has  been  acknowledged, 
chemical  changes  can  not  otherwise  be  explained  than  as  changes  of  motion ;  and 
the  production  by  chemical  reactions  of  galvanic  currenta,  of  light,  of  beat,  of 
pressure,  or  of  steam-power,  demonstrates  visibly  that  the  processes  of  chemical 
reaction  are  inevitably  connected  with  enormous  though  unseen  displacements, 
originating  in  the  movements  of  atoms  in  molecules.** 
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RECENT  GLACIAL  WORK  IN  EUROPK 

Bt  Mbs.  K.  B.  OLATPOLE. 

AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Newcastle^ 
Prof.  James  Gteikie  opened  the  Section  of  Gteology  with  a 
summary  of  the  results  obtained  during  the  last  few  years  by 
continental  glacialists.  Sketching  the  steps  by  which  the  iceberg 
theory  has  been  abandoned  by  Qerman  and  Swiss  geologists^  he 
dwelt  on  certain  features  of  the  drifts  of  the  peripheral  areas^ 
which  for  some  time  were  hard  to  account  for  by  land-ice.  Of 
these,  the  bedded  deposits  occurring  so  frequently  in  the  bowlder- 
clays  of  the  peripheral  regions,  and  the  occasional  silty  and  un- 
compressed character  of  the  clays  themselves,  remained  unex- 
plained until  a  clew  was  found  to  their  origin  in  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  clays  in  which  they  occur.  These  stony  clays, 
of  inconsiderable  thickness  in  Norway,  the  higher  parts  of  Sweden, 
and  in  Finland,  reach  a  thickness  of  about  forty-three  metres 
in  southern  Sweden,  and  eighty  metres  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Prussia ;  and  in  Holstein  attain  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  metres,  and  still  greater  depths 
m  Hanover,  Mark  Brandenburg,  and  Saxony.  The  aqueous  de- 
posits associated  with  the  stony  clays  also  gradually  acquire  more 
importance  as  they  are  followed  from  the  mountainous  and  high- 
lying  tracts  to  the  low  ground,  until,  along  the  southern  margin 
of  the  drift  area,  the  ''diluvium''  appears  to  consist  of  aqueous 
accumulations  alone.  The  explanations  of  these  facts  by  German 
geologists  have  been  summed  up  recently  (1884)  by  Dr.  Jentzsch, 
from  whom  Prof.  Gteikie  quoted  enough  to  show  that  they  are 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  views  long  held  by  glacialists  else- 
where. 

The  general  conclusions  reached  by  continental  glacialists,  and 
summarized  by  Prof.  Gteikie,  are : 

1.  Before  the  invasion  of  northern  Germany  by  the  inland 
ice,  the  low  grounds  bordering  on  the  Baltic  were  overflowed  by 
a  sea  which  contained  a  boreal  and  arctic  fauna. 

2.  The  next  geological  horizon  in  ascending  order  is  that  which 
is  marked  by  the  glacial  and  fluvio-glacial  detritus  of  the  great 
ice-sheet  which  flowed  to  the  foot  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  and  has 
been  traced  by  the  occasional  presence  of  rock-striae  and  roches- 
^inouionnees,  of  bowlder-clay  and  northern  erratics,  rather  than 
by  recognizable  terminal  moraines. 

3.  A  well-marked  temperate  fauna  and  flora  marks  the  inter- 
glacial  beds  which  follow,  and  which,  in  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution and  the  presence  in  them  of  such  forms  as  Elephas 
(Miiquus,  Cervus  dephcts,  and  C.  megaceros,  and  a  floracompar- 
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able  to  that  now  existing  in  northern  Germany,  justify  geologistB 
in  concluding  that  this  era  was  one  of  long  duration^  and  charac- 
terized in  Germany  by  climatic  conditions  apparently  not  less 
temperate  than  those  that  now  obtain. 

4.  To  this  well-marked  interglacial  era  succeeded  a  second 
overflow  of  Scandinavian  inland  ice,  confined  to  a  region  much 
narrower  than  that  covered  by  the  first.  Its  boundaries  are  shown 
not  only  by  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  youngest  bowlder- 
clay,  but  by  the  direction  of  rock-strice,  the  trend  of  erratics,  and 
the  position  of  well-marked  moraines. 

Concerning  the  ground-moraines  of  the  Alpine  lands  of  cen- 
tral Europe,  the  only  question  that  has  recently  given  rise  to 
much  discussion  is  the  origin  of  the  materials  themselves.  The 
observations  of  able  investigators  appear  to  Prof.  Gteikie  to 
have  demonstrated  that  these  materials  have  been  derived,  in 
chief  measure,  from  the  underlying  rocks  by  the  erosive  action 
of  the  ice  that  overflowed  them.  German  geologists  are  not 
agreed  upon  this  much-debated  question  of  glacier-erosion — a  few 
still  maintaining  that  glaciers  have  little  or  no  eroding  power. 
But  where  the  evidences  of  erosion  have  been  studied  over  a 
wide  region,  from  which  the  ice  has  completely  disappeared, 
rather  than  at  the  lower  ends  of  existing  glaciers,  some  of  the 
strongest  opponents  of  glacier-erosion  have  been  comi)elled  to  go 
over  to  the  other  camp.  As  an  example.  Prof.  Gteikie  quoted 
Dr.  Blaas,  who,  through  his  observations  on  the  glacial  forma- 
tions of  the  Inn  Valley,  has  recanted  his  former  views  and  be- 
come a  formidable  opponent  of  the  very  theory  which  he  once 
upheld.  To  his  books  and  to  memoirs  by  Penck,  Bruckner,  and 
Bohn,  and  especially  to  the  chapter  on  glacier-erosion  by  the  last- 
named  author.  Prof.  Geikie  refers  those  who  may  be  anxious  to 
know  the  last  word  on  this  question. 

Observations  by  Drs.  Bruckner  and  Penck  have  led  to  the 
opinion  that  the  loess  is  of  interglacial  age.  Examining  a  wider 
range  of  evidence.  Prof.  Geikie  has  little  doubt  that  the  loess  be- 
longs to  no  particular  horizon,  though  it  must  be  considered 
strictly  a  Pleistocene  accumulation.  Concerning  its  mode  of 
formation  he  discussed  the  various  theories  advanced,  and  gave  it 
as  his  opinion — an  opinion  formed  from  what  he  has  himself  seen 
of  the  loess  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  from  reading,  and  from 
conversation  with  those  who  have  worked  over  loess-covered  re- 
gions—that it  is  for  the  most  part  of  aqueous  origin,  formed  in 
the  slack  waters  of  the  great  rivers,  and  in  the  innumerable  tem- 
porary lakes  which  occupied  or  partly  occupied  many  of  the  val- 
leys and  depressions  of  the  land.  Probably  some  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  denudation  of  bowlder-clay,  some  from  *'  rain- 
wash/'  while  much  of  the  so-called  Bergloess  with  its  abundant 
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land-ahellSy  and  its  generally  unstratified  character,  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  rain,  frost,  and  wind.  Admitting  that  some  of  the  loess  of 
the  lower  grounds  may  have  been  reworked  by  the  same  agents. 
Prof.  Oeikie  found  no  evidence  in  the  facts  adduced  by  Qerman 
geologists  of  a  '^  dry-as-dnst  '*  epoch  having  obtained  in  Europe 
during  any  stage  of  the  Pleistocene  i)eriod. 

Within  recent  years  the  fossils  of  the  loess  have  received  close 
attention,  and  through  them  so  much  knowledge  has  been  gained 
of  the  various  modifications  experienced  by  Pleistocene  organ- 
isms that,  taken  with  other  evidence  of  interglacial  conditions, 
there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  this  period  was  characterized 
by  great  changes  of  climate.  How  often  arctic,  stepi)e,  prairie, 
and  forest  faunas  and  florae  have  replaced  each  other  is  yet  a 
matter  of  dispute.  The  occurrence  of  f  ossilif  erous  deposits  inter- 
calated among  glacial  accumulations  throughout  all  the  glaciated 
tracts  of  Europe  show  that  however  many  advances  and  retreats 
of  the  ice  there  may  have  been,  they  were  on  a  gigantic  scale 
characterizing  all  the  glaciated  areas. 

The  bearing  of  the  establishment  of  at  least  two  eras  of  glaci- 
ation  on  the  position  of  Palaeolithic  man  was  pointed  out  by 
Prof.  G^ikie.  The  mere  occurrence  of  glacial  dei)0sits  xmder- 
ueath  implement-bearing  beds  no  longer  proves  these  latter  to  be 
post-glaciaL  The  horizon  of  glacial  accumulations  xmderlying 
PalfiBolithic  gravels  must  now  be  determined  by  ascertaining 
their  relative  position ;  and  it-is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  bowl- 
der-clays which  occur  beneath  such  old  alluvia  belong,  without 
exception,  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Glacial  period.  In  1871-^72 
Prof.  Gteilde  published  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Geological  Maga- 
zine, maintaining  that  the  alluvial  and  cave  deposits  must  be 
assigned  to  preglacial  and  interglacial  times,  and  in  chief  to  the 
latter.  Evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  during  the  last  stage 
of  the  Glacial  period  man  lived  contemporaneously  with  a  north- 
ern and  Alpine  fauna,  in  such  regions  as  southern  France ;  and 
that  Palaeolithic  man  and  the  southern  mammalia  never  revisited 
northwestern  Europe  after  extreme  glacial  conditions  had  disap- 
peared. Prof.  Geikie  at  the  same  time  colored  a  map  to  show  at 
once  the  areas  covm^  by  the  glacial  and  fluvio-glacial  deposits 
of  the  last  Glacial  era,  and  the  districts  in  which  the  implement- 
bearing  and  ossiferous  alluvia  had  been  found ;  and  this  clearly 
brought  out  that  the  latter  never  occurred  at  the  surface  within 
the  regions  occupied  by  the  former.  Similar  evidence  has  been 
recently  obtained  by  continental  geologists ;  and  a  map  published 
by  Dr.  Penck  in  1884,  showing  the  areas  covered  by  the  earlier 
and  later  glacial  dei)osits  in  northern  Europe  and  the  Alpine 
lands,  and  indicating  at  the  same  time  the  various  localities 
where  Palaeolithic  finds  have  occurred,  does  not  give^  single 
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locality  within  the  regions  covered  by  the  accumnlations  of  the 
last  Glacial  era.  So  greatly  are  students  of  the  Pleistocene  ossif- 
erous beds  influenced  by  what  is  known  of  the  interglacial  depos- 
its and  their  organic  remains,  that  many  do  not  now  hesitate  to 
correlate  with  those  beds  the  old  ossiferous  and  implement-bear- 
ing alluvia  which  lie  altogether  outside  of  glaciated  regions.  In 
France,  where  the  relation  of  Pleistocene  alluvia  has  been  espe- 
cially canvassed,  these  alluvia  have  been  also  included  among 
interglacial  deposits.  M.  Boule  also,  in  the  Revue  d'Anthropolo- 
gie,  1889,  correlates  the  Paleolithic  cave  and  river  deposits  of 
France  with  those  of  other  countries,  and  shows  that  tiiey  must 
be  of  interglacial  age.  He  is  satisfied  that  in  France  there  is 
evidence  of  three  glacial  and  two  well-marked  interglacial  eras. 
The  oldest  of  the  PalsBolithic  stages  of  Mortillet  culminated 
during  the  last  interglacial  era,  while  the  more  recent  Palaeolithic 
stages  coincided  with  the  last  great  development  of  glacier  ice. 
The  PalsBolithic  age,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  came  to  a 
close  during  this  last  cold  phase  of  the  Glacial  period. 

Interesting  as  is  the  development  of  the  climatic  and  geo- 
graphical changes  of  which  our  PalsBolithic  predecessors  were  the 
witnesses,  the  clearing  up  of  the  history  of  Pleistocene  times  is 
not  the  only  end  that  workers  in  this  field  have  in  view.  Prof. 
Geikie,  therefore,  closed  his  address  with  a  hope  that  the  definite 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  Pleistocene  period  and  of  the 
causes  which  gave  rise  to  them  would  lead  to  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  climatic  conditions  of  still  earlier  ages ;  the  suc- 
cess with  which  other  problems  have  been  attacked  by  geologists 
forbidding  him  to  doubt  that  ere  long  we  shall  have  done  much 
to  dispel  some  of  the  mystery  still  enveloping  the  question  of  geo- 
logical climates. 


THE  BOTANIC  GARDENS  AT  KEW. 

Bt  FSEDEBIE  A.  FEBNALD. 

IT  is  now  about  two  hundred  years— th^: 'exact  date  is  not 
known — since  Lord  Capellaid  out  the  g^en  that  has  become 
a  scientific  institution  of  world-wide  fame  and  influence.  Switzer 
says,  in  his  quaint  Ichnographia  Rustica,  1718,  ''The  earliness 
with  which  this  lord  appeared  in  gardening  merits  a  very  great 
place  in  my  history,  and  a  better  pen  than  mine  to  draw  it."  On 
the  death  of  Lord  Capel,  in  1696,  the  estate  of  Kew  House,  includ- 
ing the  garden,  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law,  who  added 
to  its  importance  for  a  while  by  making  it  the  headquarters  of 
English  astronomy.  It  was  afterward  leased  by  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  son  of  George  IL    The  garden  was  made  a  scientific  es* 
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tabliahment — ^what  they  called  a  '*  Physic  Garden'*  in  those  days — 
by  the  widow  of  Frederick,  the  dowager  Princess  Angusta,  nnder 
the  advice  of  the  Earl  of  Bute.  She  employed  William  Alton  to 
direct  the  scientific  work,  and  Sir  William  Chambers  to  superin- 
tend the  decorative  gardening.  '' Science  will  ever  be  grateful  to 
the  one/'  says  a  writer  in  The  Saturday  Review,*  "and  Taste 
will  never  forgive  the  other  while  his  constructions  remain."  In 
1768  Sir  John  Hill  published  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  at  Kew. 
There  were  fifty  ferns,  about  six  hundred  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
several  thousands  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  list  was  not  greatly 
lengthened  twenty-one  years  after,  when  Alton  issued  the  Hortus 
Eewensis  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Solander.  But  the  collections 
made  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  Captain  Cook's  famous  voyage  were 
deposited  here ;  then  those  of  Bobert  Brown  and  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, who  had  accompanied  Captains  Flinders  and  Eling  respect- 
ively to  Australia;  then  the  plants  of  Brazil  and  the  Cape  of 
(}ood  Hope,  gathered  by  Messrs.  Bowie  and  Masson;  those  of 
Caley,  and  Eer,  and  Menzies,  and  a  host  of  smaller  collections. 
In  1810  William  Alton  the  younger  published  a  new  edition  of 
his  father's  work,  which  contained  nearly  ten  thousand  descrij)- 
tions.  About  1789  the  estate  was  bought  by  George  III,  who 
devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  its  improvement.  But  evil  days 
followed  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  whom  Eew  had  a  friend 
at  court.  For  all  Alton  could  do,  the  gardens  sank  into  neglect, 
and  in  1838  it  was  proposed  to  disestablish  and  disendow  them. 
A  protest  was  raised,  and,  after  further  consideration,  the  gardens 
were  surrendered  by  the  crown  and  became  a  national  establish- 
ment in  1840.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  was  appointed  director  in  the 
following  year.  Eew  has  been  fortunate  in  having  had  few 
changes  in  directors.  It  was  in  charge  of  William  Alton  from 
1759  to  1793 ;  of  William  Alton,  Jr.,  from  1793  to  1840 ;  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  was  director  from  1841  to  1866 ;  his  son.  Sir  Joseph  D. 
Hooker,  from  1866  to  1886 ;  and  to  him  has  succeeded  Mr.  W.  T. 
Thiselton  Dyer. 

Under  the  directorship  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  the  Royal  Botanic 
Chrdens  rapidly  advanced  in  importance.  During  his  term  of 
office  a  report  of  the  Progress  and  Condition  of  the  gardens  was 
made  annually.  This  was  superseded  in  1883  by  a  monthly  Bul- 
letin of  Miscellaneous  Information.  The  early  rei)orts  of  Sir 
William  Hooker  are  interesting,  besides  their  historic  and  scien- 
tiflc  value,  for  the  evidence  they  give  of  his  sturdy,  ceaseless  bat- 
tles with  the  Treasury.  The  director  is  pathetic,  indignant,  and 
argumentative  by  turns,  and  one  way  or  another  he  contrived  to 

*  Tlie  writer  is  fiMiebted  to  an  ftppreoiAtlre  artlole  In  The  Sftturda j  Befiew  (Loa- 
teX  of  October  0,  IS,  ami  19, 1889,  for  the  material  of  this  sketch. 
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worry  on  till  better  times.  In  1844  Sir  William  took  the  first 
important  step  of  his  administration  by  petitioning  for  a  grant  of 
the  Royal  Fruit  House^  which  he  offered  to  fill  with  his  private 
collection  of  plant  products.  It  was  allowed  in  1847^  and  thus  the 
Museum  of  Economic  Botany  had  its  origin.  This  branch  of  the 
establishment  now  occupies  three  buildings.  Every  tree  and 
plant  which  is  known  to  serve  a  useful  purpose  is  represented 
there,  with  illustrations  of  the  manner  of  its  employment,  if  pos- 
sible. While  the  collection  is  very  popular  with  the  holiday  vis- 
itor who  comes  only  to  be  entertahied,  any  one  can  understand  its 
serious  value  to  an  ingenious  and  thoughtful  mechanic  or  manu- 
facturer. The  Museum  of  Timber  is  largely  used  already.  Cabi- 
net-makers and  furniture  manufacturers  quite  recognize  by  this 
time  what  a  store  of  hints  for  their  craft  is  garnered  here.  The 
utility  of  the  economic  section,  moreover,  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.  Ytotcl  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  samples  of  new  products  are  sent  for  examination  and  report. 
So  long  ago  as  1815  an  Herbarium  and  Botanical  Library  had 
been  projected  at  Kew.  George  III,  doubtless  persuaded  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  even  raised  a  building  for  the  purpose.  After 
Sir  Joseph's  death,  however,  the  scheme  lapsed,  and  the  building 
was  granted  to  the  King  of  Hanover.  On  his  decease.  Sir  William 
Hooker  urged  the  fulfillment  of  the  old  design,  and  his  petition  was 
granted  when  Mr.  Bentham  and  Dr.  Bromfield  bequeathed  their 
collections  to  the  nation.  The  Herbarium  of  Kew  is  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  by  far  the  most  useful,  because  it  is  also  most 
admirably  arranged.  The  number  of  specimens  in  it  is  not  on 
record.  At  Sir  William  Hooker's  death,  twenty-four  years  ago 
a  rough  estimate  made  the  number  a  million,  exclusive  of  dupli- 
cates. The  written  catalogue  fills  two  gigantic  volumes,  and  has 
to  be  continually  x>osted  up,  for  the  collection  increases  by  twenty 
thousand  or  so  yearly.  The  dried  plants  in  their  portfolios  stand 
in  cases,  and  all  are  arranged  upon  the  system  of  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker's  great  work,  the  Genera  Plantarum.  The  student  has 
only  to  give  the  number  attached  to  any  genus  in  that  book,  and 
the  case  is  unlocked  and  the  portfolio  laid  before  him  in  a  mo- 
ment. There  are  no  formalities  to  check  the  young  scholar  here. 
He  has  but  to  present  his  credentials  to  Prof.  Oliver,  keeper  of 
the  herbarium,  sign  his  name,  and  get  to  work.  There  are  inter- 
esting features  at  every  step  of  this  noble  collection,  fascinating 
bits  of  history  connected  with  every  group  of  cases  which  bears 
the  name  of  some  distinguished  botanist,  the  fruits  of  whose  life- 
long labor  are  stored  here.  Of  all  these,  perhaps  the  herbarium 
of  Dr.  Lindley  is  the  most  attractive.  It  occupies  only  four  small 
cabinets,  but  the  contents  will  surpass  the  visitor's  utmost  expec- 
tations.  On  the  lower  floor  is  preparing  the  catalogue^of  alLplants 
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known,  for  which  Mr.  Darwin  left  a  bequest.  Mr.  Daydon  Jack- 
son, Secretary  to  the  Linncean  Society,  has  had  the  work  in  hand 
over  three  years,  and  it  is  not  nearly  finished.  He  employs  a  staff 
at  the  British  Mnsenm  also.  The  catalogue  of  the  library  is  not 
printed,  but  is  contained  in  a  ponderous  manuscript  volume  in  the 
keeper's  room.  The  books  include,  besides  all  modem  volumes 
and  pamphlets  on  botany,  a  great  number  of  those  antique  curios- 
ities which  bibliomaniacs  treasure. 

The  work  at  Kew  covers  a  vast  field.    In  the  first  place  officially 
stand  the  botanic  interests— to  study  new  plants  and  class  them. 
Next,  where  plants  are  wanted  for  cultivation,  which  can  not  be 
obtained  readily  in  the  market,  or  which  the  service  of  the  public 
demands,  the  Boyal  Gardens  will  supply  them  if  possible.    Where 
diseases,  vegetable  or  animal  or  insect  pests,  threaten  local  plan- 
tations, Kew  will  look  into  the  matter  and  consult  with  experts 
at  home.    Kew  is  ready  also  to  report  and  to  obtain  advice  upon 
new-industries  which  those  upon  the  spot  suggest.    Furthermore, 
it  keeps  an  eye  on  all  institutions  of  the  same  class  through- 
out the  British  Empire,  which  act  in  concert  with  their  great 
model  in  the  mother-country,  and  through  it  with  one  another. 
Foreign  institutions  co-operate  in  like  manner  with  Kew  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.    From  time  to  time  the  authorities  of  Kew  publish  a 
list  of  new  plants,  which  at  present  seem  to  average  five  hundred 
to  six  hundred  a  quarter,  including  those  renamed  for  scientific 
purposes.    From  time  to  time,  also,  they  publish  a  list  of  the  seeds 
matured  in  the  Boyal  Gardens,  which  are  exchanged,  on  appli- 
cation, with  all  regular  correspondents.    One  of  these  seed-lists 
includes  something  like  four  thousand  species.    This  magazine  of 
seeds  is  collected,  nominally,  for  the  benefit  of  institutions  which 
may  be  able  some  time  to  return  the  favor  in  part,  but  in  practice 
no  one  who  applies  with  a  serious  purpose  for  seeds  or  plants  is 
refused.    How  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  the  globe  is  to 
be  provided  with  food  and  clothing  is  a  problem  which  the  au- 
thorities of  Kew  believe  falls  within  their  department.    They  wel- 
come every  vegetable  product  which  is  reported  to  have  qualities 
that  make  it  useful  to  mankind,  whether  as  a  food,  a  medicine, 
a  convenience,  or  a  substance  useful  in  manufactures.    They  are 
glad  to  report  upon  specimens  of  such  substances,  or  to  obtain 
the  reports  of  trustworthy  exi)ert8. 

The  story  of  the  cinchona  plantations  is  a  good  instance  of  the 
work  of  the  Royal  Gardens.  Some  forty  years  ago  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Dutch  authorities  in  the  East  Indies  took  alarm  at 
the  growing  price  of  quinine,  due  to  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  for- 
ests of  cinchona  in  Peru.  The  Dutch  moved  first,  and  imported 
a  great  number  of  seeds  and  seedlings,  which  they  planted  in  Java 
at  a  heavy  cost.   But,  probably  because  they  had  no  Kew  te»  advise 
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them,  the  Dutch  had  chosen  a  species  which  was  hardly  worth 
growing,  and  the  plantations  have  been  long  since  nprooted.  For 
some  years  the  English  Gbvemment  confined  itself  to  importing 
seeds  and  plants,  which  died  on  the  passage  to  India.  This  was 
evidently  futile,  and  Sir  William  Hooker  urged  a  systematic  pro- 
cedure. Mr.  Clements  Markham,  in  1859,  was  sent  to  Peru  to  col- 
lect seeds  and  young  trees.  When  he  returned,  his  precious  stores 
were  received  at  the  Gardens,  nursed,  and  transmitted  to  India 
with  trifling  loss.  This  effort  was  successful.  In  the  plantations 
of  Bengal,  laid  out  and  managed  by  officers  recommended  by  Sir 
William  Hooker,  there  were,  at  the  date  of  the  latest  report,  about 
five  million  trees.  From  Kew  cinchona-trees  have  been  distrib- 
uted also  to  all  parts  of  the  world  where  there  was  a  chance  for 
successful  cultivation.  The  plantations  of  Ceylon  are  only  infe- 
rior to  those  of  Bengal ;  in  Jamaica  the  sales  of  bark  exceed 
£5,000  a  year ;  the  tree  has  been  introduced  also  into  St.  Helena, 
Trinidad,  Mauritius,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Queensland,  and  many 
other  settlements.  The  output  of  the  cinchona  drugs  from  these 
sources  up  to  1880  was  87,704  pounds,  which,  taking  quinine  at  an 
average  value  of  two  dollars  an  ounce,  would  represent  $2,806,528. 
Ipecacuanha  is  a  plant  scarcely  less  important  than  cinchona 
itself.  But  few  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  so  absolutely 
refuse  to  exist  under  anything  short  of  perfectly  satisfactory  con- 
ditions. In  1866  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  sent  a  specimen  to  the  Bo- 
tanical Gardens  at  Calcutta,  which  promptly  died.  Then  a  strug- 
gle began  in  which  the  advantage  was  now  on  one  side,  then 
on  the  other.  In  1875  the  Director  of  the  Calcutta  Gardens  tri- 
umphantly reported  that  he  had  one  hundred  thousand  nice  yoimg 
plants,  but  in  1886  the  strain  received  from  Kew  direct  alone  sur- 
vived—-less  than  five  per  cent — and  all  hope  of  successful  cultiva- 
tion in  India  has  been  abandoned  long  since.  Plants  had  been 
sent  out  to  Singapore,  however,  in  1875,  with  much  more  lively 
confidence,  and  there  perseverance  found  its  reward.  Ipecacuanha 
is  established  in  the  Old  World  at  last,  and  the  authorities  of  Kew 
may  be  trusted  to  diffuse  the  cultivation.  Another  instance  is 
Liberian  coffee,  distributed  from  Kew  to  take  the  place  of  that 
grown  in  the  East  Indies,  which  was  affected  by  a  fungoid*  pest, 
and  that  of  the  West  Indies,  which  suffered  from  the  white  fly. 
Liberian  coffee,  moreover,  will  thrive  in  hot  and  moist  situations, 
where  the  Arabian  variety  is  unable  even  to  live.  It  has  been 
introduced  in  a  great  many  places,  but,  although  its  growth  is 
very  promising,  it  has  nowhere  become  the  general  crop.  This 
imperfect  success*  was  another  problem  for  the  investigators  of 
Kew,  and  the  solution  is  now  believed  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  treatment  proper  for  the  Arabian  berry  after  gathering  is  not 
suited  to  the  Liberian,  with  a  widely  different  pulp^ 
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Among  the  many  questions  sent  to  Kew  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  there  must  be  some  of  trivial  importance,  or  which  could 
be  perfectly  well  answered  at  the  local  botanic  gardens.  But  all 
genuine  inquiries  receive  attention.  Debate  has  been  gravely 
heldy  opinions  even  have  been  formed  and  reported  upon  such 
matters  as  a  South  African  cane  which  some  gentleman  in  those 
distant  parts  thought  adapted  for  fishing-rods;  upon  tKe  value  of 
West  African  palm-kernels  as  material  for  coat-buttons ;  upon  a 
pithy  stem  which  the  government  of  a  West  India  island  believed 
suitable  for  razor-strops. 

One  function  of  a  national  institution  very  seriously  regarded 
at  Kew  is  the  training  of  young  men  to  fill  botanic  situations  in 
the  colonies.  Something  is  demanded  of  such  young  men  beyond 
the  practical  knowledge  which  suffices  at  home.  Instruction  is 
given  them  in  the  principles  of  scientific  botany,  and  those  general 
conditions  which  rule  the  practice  of  horticulture  under  differing 
circumstances.  The  advantage  of  this  system  all  around  scarcely 
needs  illustration.  While  serving  the  interest  of  the  colonies,  it 
increases  the  sources  of  information  for  Kew,  since  all  these  emi- 
grants keep  up  more  or  less  of  a  correspondence  with  the  institu- 
tion in  which  they  were  trained. 

The  village  of  Kew  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames^  about 
six  miles  westward  from  Hyde  Park  Comer  in  London.  ''  The 
Gardens"  are  a  favorite  resort  for  holiday-makers  and  tourists, 
being  viidted  by  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  persons  yearly. 
Painters  also  flock  there  in  summer-time.  When  the  crown  sur- 
rendered its  rights  to  them  in  1840,  the  Gardens  had  an  area 
of  eleven  acres,  and  contained  ten  greenhouses  of  one  sort  or 
another.  Sir  William  Hooker  promptly  begged  permission  to 
annex  the  Orangery  and  the  land  adjacent ;  then  a  part  of  the 
Pleasure  Grounds ;  and  after  that  the  Boyal  Kitchen  and  For- 
cing Grounds.  All  these  petitions  being  granted,  by  1847  the 
Qardens  had  reached  their  present  dimensions — about  seventy 
acres.  Three  years  later  the  rest  of  the  Pleasure  Grounds  was 
granted  for  the  establishment  of  an  Arboretum,  making  the  total 
area  httle  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  '*  The  Arbore- 
tum is  the  richest  in  Europe,  no  doubt,'*  says  the  writer  in  The 
Saturday  Eeview,  "but  probably  inferior  to  that  of  Harvard 
University,  where  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  depart- 
ment This  admission  in  a  British  journal,  and  The  Saturday 
Review  above  all  others,  should  be  very  gratifying  to  Ameri- 
cans. The  failure  of  KeVs  Arboretum  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
world  is  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  soil — sandy  and  shal- 
low, resting  on  a  stratum  of  gravel— is  unsuited  to  many  kinds  of 
trees.  In  former  times,  also,  when  an  imperial  collection  had  to 
^  got  together  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  as  cheaply,  specimens 
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were  not  planted  with  the  care  which  might  have  overcome  the 
disadvantage.  It  became  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  Arboretum 
twenty  years  ago  on  this  account.  A  singular  example  of  the  in- 
fluence of  fashion  in  gardening  then  came  to  light.  The  British 
public  had  been  running  after  evergreens  so  hotly  that  nursery- 
men had  ceased  to  grow  deciduous  species.  It  seems  incredible 
that  the  authorities  of  Kew  should  have  asked  in  vain  for  months 
throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  young  aspens. 
As  for  American  oaks,  maples,  etc.,  they  absolutely  could  not 
be  found  in  the  kingdom*  Unscientific  lovers  of  the  beautiful 
may  rejoice  that  it  has  not  yet  been  found  necessary  to  interfere 
with  the  old  forest  trees,  planted,  perhaps,  by  Lord  Capel.  The 
new-comers  are  arranged  by  genus — all  the  willows,  for  example, 
with  the  alders,  around  the  pretty  lake,  pines  here,  cedars  there, 
oaks,  nuts,  maples,  tamarisks,  camellias,  ranunculus,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  Garden  proper  the  smaller  plants  are  found  in  bewilder- 
ing array.  No  list  of  the  species  represented  at  Kew  has  been 
taken  since  that  of  the  younger  Alton  in  1810,  but  one  is  now 
being  made.  Some  departments  have  been  catalogued  already. 
Of  orchids,  there  are  about  1,400  species ;  ferns,  1,100 ;  stove  plants, 
2,500 ;  succulents,  1,000 ;  palms  and  cycads,  500 ;  greenhouse  plants, 
3,000 ;  herbaceous,  4,000 ;  trees  and  shrubs,  3,000 ;  in  several  cases, 
however,  the  figure  is  but  a  guess  as  yet.  The  total,  great  as  it 
will  prove  to  be,  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  stun  of  Na- 
ture's wealth.  If  we  take  the  flowering  plants  alone,  as  enumer- 
ated in  Bentham  and  Hooker's  Genera  Plantarum,  there  are  two 
himdred  natural  orders,  10,000  genera,  and  100,000  species;  and 
this  leaves  out  of  account  the  ferns  and  all  the  lower  orders  of 
Cryptogamia,  The  Economic  Section  has  few  visitors,  and  they 
are  not  tempted  to  carry  exploration  far.  Not  a  few  of  the  culi- 
nary and  medicinal  herbs  in  use  are  found  here.  If  by  some 
fatal  chance  the  onion  of  commerce  should  be  exterminated  in  the 
back-gardens  of  England,  Kew  is  prepared  to  replace  it.  Side  by 
side  therewith  grow  the  patience-dock  and  the  skunk-cabbage, 
the  briony,  the  cuckoo-pint,  the  Japanese  yam,  and  the  all-good. 
In  ferns  the' Kew  collection  is  exceedingly  rich.  It  has  had  three 
special  benefactors  in  this  department,  to  the  first  of  whom,  Mr. 
George  C.  Joad,  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  charming  rock-gar- 
den opened  in  1881.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  had  long  been  working 
for  one,  and  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Joad's  collection  of  ferns  brought 
the  matter  to  a  crisis.  Dr.  Cooper  Forster  was  an  enthusiast  ui)on 
the  culture  of  filmy  ferns,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Carbonell  was  specially 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  hardy  ferns,  particularly  in  the 
crossing  of  them,  and  the  development  of  sports.  Both  these  gen- 
tlemen bequeathed  their  treasures  for  the  nation's  enjoyment  when 
their  own  power  of  enjoying  them  ended. 
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The  glass  houses  at  Kew  are  extensive  structures.  The  Win- 
ter Qarden  covers  more  than  an  acre  and  a  haK  of  ground.  The 
Pahn  House  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  long  and  one  hun- 
dred feet  wide.  The  new  Orchid  House  is  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  in  lengthy  adding  the  two  wings  together.  This  last  is  not 
wholly  satisfactory — ^to  the  orchid  enthusiast  an  orchid  house 
never  is,  nor  can  be.  Supplemented,  however,  by  a  low,  neat 
range,  from  which  the  public  is  excluded,  nearly  all  the  1,400  spe- 
cies which  form  the  national  collection  thrive  adndrably.  British 
orchidistB  are  proud  of  Kew — ^nowadays— for  it  was  not  so  satis- 
factory in  this  department  a  few  years  since. 


SKETCH  OF  HENRY  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT. 

MR  SCHOOLCRAFT  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  scien- 
tific life  of  the  early  part  of  the  century.  A  pioneer  in 
some  fields,  the  immediate  follower  of  the  pioneers  in  others, 
he  was,  in  all  the  branches  of  research  to  which  he  gave  atten- 
tion, earnest,  ready,  diligent,  sagacious,  original,  and  modest.  ASi 
among  his  titles  to  be  remembered,  the  biographer  who  prefaces 
his  Personal  Memoirs  names  the  early  period  at  which  he  entered 
the  field  of  observation  in  the  United  States  as  a  naturalist ;  the 
enterprise  he  manifested  in  exploring  the  geography  and  geology 
of  the  Great  West;  and  his  subsequent  researches  as  an  ethnolo- 
gist in  investigating  the  Lidian  languages  and  history.  ''  To  him 
we  are  indebted  for  our  first  accounts  of  the  geological  constitu- 
tion and  the  mineral  wealth  and  resources  of  the  great  valley 
beyond  the  Alleghanies,  and  he  is  the  discoverer  of  the  actual 
source  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  Itasca  Lake.  For  many  years, 
beginning  with  1817,  he  stirred  up  a  zeal  for  natural  history  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  and,  after  his  settlement  in  the 
West,  he  was  a  point  of  approach  for  correspondents  *'— on  these 
topics  and  for  all  the  Indian  tribes. 

Henbt  Rowe  Schoolcbaft  was  bom  in  Albany  County,  N.  Y., 
March  28, 1793,  and  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  10, 1864. 
He  was  the  descendant,  in  the  third  generation,  of  an  English- 
man, James  Calcraft,  who,  having  served  with  credit  in  the  armies 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  came  to  America  in  the  reign  of 
George  11,  in  the  military  service,  and  was  present  at  oi)erations 
connected  with  the  building  of  Forts  Anne,  Edward,  and  William 
Henry.  After  these  campaigns  he  settled  in  Albany  County  as  a 
land-surveyor,  married,  and  in  his  old  age  conducted  a  large 
school— the  first  English  school  that  was  taught  in  that  frontier 
region.     In  connection  with  this    incident   his  name  became 
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changed  to  Schoolcraft.  He  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
two  years.  John,  his  third  son,  was  a  soldier  under  Sir  William 
Johnson.  Lawrence,  John's  son,  distinguished  himself  during  the 
siege  of  Fort  Stanwix.  He  was  afterward  director  of  the  glass- 
works of  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  at  Hamilton,  near 
Albany ;  and  established  the  manufacture  of  glass  in  western 
New  York. 

Henry  Schoolcraft  spent  his  childhood  and  youth  in  Hamilton, 
cultivated  poetry,  and  maintained  an  excellent  standing  in  schol- 
arship. At  an  early  age  he  manifested  a  taste  for  mineralogy 
and  natural  science,  which  were  then  (about  1808)  almost  un- 
known in  the  country;  formed  the  beginnings  of  coUeitions; 
and  organized  an  association  for  mental  improvement.  He  inves- 
tigated the  drift  stratum  of  Albany  County  as  seen  in  the  bed  of 
Norman's  Kill ;  and  afterward,  while  living  at  Lake  Dunmore, 
Vt.,  put  himself  under  the  teaching  of  Prof.  Hall,  of  Middlebmy 
College;  added  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  medicine  to 
his  studies;  erected  a  chemical  furnace,  and  went  into  exi>eri- 
menting ;  and  picked  up  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Gterman,  and 
French.  He  began  writing  for  books  and  periodicals  in  1808 — 
contributing,  among  other  things,  papers  on  the  Burning  Springs 
of  western  New  York,  and  on  archsBological  discoveries  that  had 
been  made  in  Hamburg,  Erie  County.  In  the  last  paper,  which 
was  published  at  Utica  in  1817,  he  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
discriminating  between  the  antique  French  and  European,  and 
the  aboriginal  i)eriod,  in  American  antiquity.  He  was  engaged 
for  a  time  in  directing  the  building  of  works  connected  with  his 
father's  glass-making  enterprises  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
and  western  New  York.  The  ideas  and  knowledge  gained  in 
these  operations  supplied  the  material  for  his  proposed  work  on 
Vitreology,  or  the  application  of  chemistry  to  glass-making,  the 
publication  of  which  was  begun  in  1817.  The  supervision  of 
these  works  required  the  making  of  considerable  journeys,  and 
these  created  in  him  the  desire  to  travel  through  the  wilds  of  the 
*'  Far  West,"  which  then  hardly  extended  beyond  the  Missouri 
River. 

He  made  some  "  preliminary  explorations  '*  to  his  contemplated 
journey  in  western  New  York  in  1816  and  1817,  and  started  from 
Clean  on  the  Alleghany  River  for  a  journey  down  the  Ohio  and 
up  the  Mississippi  in  1818.  A  large  company  of  intending  emi- 
grants had  gathered  there  waiting  for  the  season  to  open,  and 
Schoolcraft  took  passage  in  the  first  ark.  Arrived  at  Pittsburg, 
he  stopped  to  explore  the  geology  of  the  Monongahela  Yalley,  and 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  rich  coal  and  iron  beds.  He  stopx>ed 
to  visit  the  Grave  Creek  mound  and  the  ancient  works  at  Mari- 
etta.   At  Louisville  he  found  ** organic  remains*'  of  several  spe- 
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cies  in  the  limestone  rocks  of  the  falls,  and  published  anony- 
mously in  the  paper  some  notices  of  its  mineralogy.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Cumberland  River  he  exchanged  the  ark  for  a  keel- 
boat  or  barge,  with  which,  propelled  by  poles  pushing  on  the  bot- 
tom, he  made  from  three  to  ten  miles  a  day  against  the  swift  cur- 
rent of  the  Mississippi  to  Herculaneum,  Mo.  On  this  voyage  he 
traveled  over  a  large  i)art  of  the  west  bank  on  foot,  and  gleaned 
several  facts  in  its  mineralogy  and  geology  which  made  it  an 
initial  point  in  his  future  observations.  He  spent  three  months 
in  examining  the  lead  mines,  personally  visiting  every  mine  or 
digging  of  consequence  in  the  Missouri  country  and  tracing  its 
geological  relations  into  Arkansas.  Hearing  of  syenite  suitable 
for  millstones  on  the  St.  Francis,  he  visited  that  stream  and  dis- 
covered the  primitive  tract ;  and  he  pushed  his  examinations  west 
beyond  the  line  of  settlement  into  the  Ozark  Mountains.  He  now 
determined  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  impor- 
tance of  its  taking  care  of  its  domain  in  the  mines,  and  with  this 
purpose  packed  his  collections  and  took  passage  in  the  new 
steamer  St.  Louis  for  New  Orleans.  Hence,  having  inquired  into 
the  formation  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  he  sailed  by  brig  for 
New  York.  He  opened  his  collections  and  invited  examination 
of  them,  published  a  book  on  the  mines  and  physical  geography 
of  the  West  and  a  letter  on  its  resources,  and  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  present  his  views  on  the  care  of  the  mines  to  the  officers  of 
the  Government.  While  he  was  looking  for  a  secretary  within 
whose  purview  the  matter  fell,  Mr.  Calhoun  invited  him  to  ac- 
company General  Cass,  Governor  of  Michigan,  as  naturalist  and 
mineralogist  on  an  expedition  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  to  inquire  into  the  supposed  value  of  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior copper  mines.  He  accepted  the  position,  though  the  compen- 
sation was  small,  because,  he  says,  '*  it  seemed  to  be  the  bottom 
step  of  a  ladder  which  I  ought  to  climb." 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  left  New  York  in  March,  1820,  reached  Niag- 
ara Falls  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  Detroit  by  steamer  a  week  later. 
While  waiting  for  the  completion  of  arrangements  for  embar- 
kation, he  attended  to  the  correspondence  which  had  been  pro- 
voked by  the  publication  of  his  work  on  the  mines  and  the  re- 
sultant awakening  of  interest  in  the  varied  resources  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  subject  of  geographical  and  geological 
explorations.  He  determined  to  reply  to  all  letters  that  appeared 
to  be  honest  inquiries  for  geographical  facts,  "  which  I  only,  and 
not  books,  could  communicate.**  The  route  of  the  expedition  "  lay 
up  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  Rivers  and  around  the  southern 
shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  to  Fond  du  Lac,  thence  up 
the  St  Louis  River  in  its  rugged  passage  through  the  Cabotian 
Mountains  to  the  Savannah  summit  which  divides  the  Greai  Lakes 
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from  the  Missiflsippi  Valley.  The  latter  was  entered  through  the 
Cantagoma  or  Sandy  Lake  River.  From  this  point  the  source  of 
the  Mississippi  was  sought  up  rapids  and  f aUs  and  through  lakes 
and  savannahs,  in  which  the  channel  winds.  We  passed  the  inlet 
of  Leech  Lake^  which  was  fixed  upon  by  Lieutenant  Pike  as  its 
probable  source,  and  traced  it  through  Little  Lake  Winnipeg  to 
the  inlet  of  Turtle  Lake  in  upper  Red  Cedar  or  Cass  Lake  in  lati- 
tude 47^.  On  reaching  this  point  the  waters  were  found  unfavor- 
able to  proceeding  higher.  The  river  was  then  descended  to  the 
falls  of  St.  Anthony,  St.  Peter's,  and  Prairie  du  Chien.  From  the 
latter  point  we  ascended  the  Wisconsin  to  the  portage  into  Fox 
River,  and  descended  the  latter  to  Green  Bay.''  At  this  point  the 
expedition  was  divided.  The  party  to  which  Mr.  Schoolcraft  was 
attached  proceeded  to  Chicago,  thence  traced  the  eastern  coast  of 
Michigan,  and  rejoined  the  other  party,  which  had  gone  north 
to  trace  the  shores  to  Michilimackinack.  About  four  thou- 
sand miles  were  traversed.  Reports  were  made  to  the  Qovem- 
ment  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  on  the  mineralogy  and  geology  of  the 
region ;  on  the  copper  deposits  of  Lake  Superior ;  on  the  botany, 
fresh-water  conchology,  zoology,  and  ichthyology;  soil,  produc- 
tions, and  climate  received  attention;  and  the  Indian  tribes  were 
subjects  of  observation  by  Qeneral  Cass.  *^  In  short,  no  explora- 
tion had  before  been  made  which  so  completely  rervealed  the  feat- 
ures and  physical  geography  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  public 
domain.''  A  new  interest  in  mineralogy  and  geology  was  awak- 
ened by  this  expedition,  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  narrative  of  it  was 
hurried  into  press  under  the  pressure  of  the  public  clamor  for  its 
results.    The  book  was  published  in  May,  1821. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  shortly  afterward  embarked,  with  Qeneral  Cass, 
on  another  expedition.  The  route  lay  from  the  present  site  of 
Toledo,  up  the  Miami  of  the  lakes,  down  the  Wabash  and  Ohio  to 
Shawneetown,  overland  across  the  *'  knobs  "  and  prairies,  taking 
a  famous  locality  of  fluor-si)ar  on  the  way,  to  St.  Louis ;  thence 
up  the  Illinois  to  the  rapids  and  on  horseback  to  Chicago,  stopping 
to  find  the  fossil  tree  in  the  bed  of  the  Des  Plaines.  In  Chicago, 
a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Pottawattamies  for  the  surrender  of 
about  five  million  acres  of  land,  to  which  Mr.  Schoolcraft  should 
have  given  his  signature  among  the  others,  but  he  was  too  iU — 
**  did  not,  indeed,  ever  expect  to  make  another  entry  in  a  human 
journal."  The  incidents  and  observations  of  the  journey  have 
been  published  as  Travels  in  the  Central  Portions  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  In  the  next  year  (1822)  Mr.  Schoolcraft  was  ap- 
pointed Indian  agent  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  of  which  he  says,  giving 
his  reasons  for  accepting  it :  **  I  had  now  attained  a  fixed  posi- 
tion ;  not  such  as  I  desired  in  the  outset  and  had  striven  for,  but 
one  that  oflEered  an  interesting  class  of  duties,  in  the  performance 
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of  which  there  was  a  wide  field  for  honorable  exertion,  and,  if  it 
was  embraced,  also  of  historical  inquiry  and  research.  The  taste 
for  natural  history  might  certainly  be  transferred  to  that  point, 
where  the  opportunity  for  discovery  was  the  greatest/^  The  posi- 
tion afforded  him  excellent  opportunities  for  studying  the  Chip- 
pewa language  and  Indian  mythology  and  superstition,  character- 
istics, and  customs,  of  which  he  made  the  best  use.  He  deter- 
mined to  be  a  laborer  in  the  new  field  of  Indian  studies.  His 
diary  during  the  whole  term  of  his  office  shows  him  leading  a 
busy  and  varied  life.  We  find  in  it  notes  on  his  subjects  of 
stady,  of  his  readings  on  various  general  topics,  observations 
on  the  natural  features  of  the  region,  remarks  on  mineralogical 
specimens,  and  incidents  of  official  work. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  spent  the  winter  of  1824-'25,  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence, in  New  York,  where  he  superintended  the  printing  of  his 
Travels  in  the  Central  Portions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.    *'  So- 
ciety "was  much  interested  in  Mrs.  Schoolcraft,  the '*  Northern 
Pocahontas,"  a  lady  of  aristocratic  Irish  descent  on  one  side,  and 
tracing  her  ancestors  on  the  other  side  to  the  royal  house  of  the 
Chippewas,  who  was  withal,  having  been  educated  abroad,  highly 
accomplished  and  refined  in  her  manners.    She  was  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Johnston,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  who  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Wabojeeg,  a  distinguished  Chippewa  chieftain.    In 
1825  he  attended  a  convocation  of  the  Indian  tribes  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  where  a  treaty  was  signed,  through  which  it  was  hoped 
internal  disputes  between  the  tribes  might  be  settled  by  fixing  the 
boundaries  to  their  respective  territories.    In  the  next  year  he  at- 
tended a  similar  gathering  of  the  Chippewa  tribes  at  Fond  du  Lac, 
where  the  principles  of  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien  were  reaf- 
firmed, and  a  new  treaty  was  made,  under  which  the  Indians  ac- 
knowledged the  sovereign  authority  of  the  United  States ;  ceded  the 
right  to  explore  and  take  away  the  native  copper  and  copper  ores, 
and  to  work  the  miaes  and  minerals  in  the  country ;  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  education  of  the  Indians  and  their  advancement 
in  the  arts.    The  system  of  Indian  boundaries  established  by  these 
treaties  was  completed  by  the  treaty  of  Butte  des  Morts,  August, 
1827.    The  three  treaties  embodied  a  new  course  and  policy  for 
keeping  the  tribes  in  peace,  and  were  founded  '*  on  the  most  en- 
larged consideration  of  the  aboriginal  right  of  fee  simple  to  the 
soil.''  In  1827  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  the  newly  organized  Territory  of  Michigan — an  office  which  was 
not  solicited,  and  was  not  declined.    As  a  member  of  this  body 
dnring  four  sessions,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  incorporation 
of  a  historical  society ;  to  the  preparation  of  a  system  of  township 
names  derived  from  the  aboriginal  languages ;  and  to  some  efforts 
for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  natives. 
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A  proposition  was  made  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft  in  1828  to  go  as 
one  of  the  scientific  corps  of  an  exploring  expedition  which  the 
GK>yemnient  contemplated  sending  to  the  south  seas,  nnder  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  his  reflections  on  the 
prospects  of  this  expedition  and  the  acquisitions  to  knowledge 
that  might  be  expected  to  accrue  from  it,  he  regarded  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Maskelyn,  denoting  a  greater  specific  gravity  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  globe  than  in  its  crust,  as  opposed  to  a 
theory  that  was  then  advocated  of  an  interior  void.  Yet  he 
thought "  we  are  advertised,  by  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes, 
that  this  interior  abounds  with  oxygen,  hydrogen  gas,  caloric, 
and  sulphur,  and  that  extraordinary  geological  changes  are  af- 
fected by  their  action.  It  does  seem  improbable  that  the  pro- 
posed expedition  will  trace  any  open  connection  with  such  an 
interior  world ;  but  it  may  accumulate  facts  of  the  highest  imi)or- 
tance.'*  There  was  something,  however,  about  the  getting  up 
and  organization  of  the  expedition  which  he  did  not  like,  and  an 
apprehension  whether  Congress  would  not  cripple  it  by  voting 
meager  supplies  and  outfits.    He  declined  to  go. 

A  note  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Featherstonaugh,  giving  a  disparaging 
view  of  American  scientific  achievement,  and  inclosing  the  pro- 
spectus of  a  journal  designed  to  correct  these  things,  gave  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  opportunity  for  bearing  strong  tribute  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  real  American  scientific  research.  The  critic's  remarks 
might  be  true  as  to  a  certain  class,  who  had  not  made  science  a 
study;  but,  if  applied  to  the  power  and  determination  of  the 
American  mind  devoted  to  natural  history,  it  was  **  not  only  un- 
just in  a  high  degree,  but  an  evidence  of  an  overweening  self- 
complaisance,  imprecision  of  thought,  or  arrogance.  No  trait  of 
the  American  scientific  character  has  been  more  uniformly  and 
highly  approbated  by  the  foreign  journals  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany  than  its  capacity  to  accumulate,  discriminate,  and 
describe  facts.  For  fourteen  years  past,  Silliman's  Journal  of 
Science,  though  not  exclusively  devoted  to  natural  sciences,  has 
kept  both  the  scientific  and  the  popular  intelligent  mind  of  the 
public  well  and  accurately  advised  of  the  state  of  natural  science 
the  world  over.  Before  it,  Bruce's  Mineralogical  Journal,  though 
continued  but  for  a  few  years,  was  eminently  scientific;  and 
Cleaveland's  Mineralogy  has  had  the  effect  to  diffuse  scientific 
knowledge  not  only  among  men  of  science,  but  other  classes  of 
readers.  In  ornithology,  in  conchology,  and  especially  in  botany, 
geology,  and  mineralogy,  American  mind  hcts  proved  itself  emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  highest  tasks." 

The  Michigan  Historical  Society  was  founded,  chiefly  through 
Mr.  Schoolcraft's  instrumentality,  in  1828,  and  the  Algic  Society 
on  February  28, 1832.    The  latter  organization  had  in  view  the 
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reclamation  of  the  Indians^  and,  connected  with  this,  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  information  resx)ecting  their  language, 
history,  traditions,  customs,  and  character;  their  numbers  and 
condition ;  the  geological  features  of  their  country,  and  its  natural 
history  and  productions.  It  also  proposed  some  definite  means  of 
action  for  furthering  the  moral  instruction  of  the  Indians,  and 
for  helping  the  missionaries  in  all  work  for  their  benefit.  As 
president  of  this  society,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  was  asked  to  lecture  on 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  Algonquin  languages  as 
spoken  by  the  Northwestern  tribes,  and  to  procure  a  lexicon  of 
it ;  also  to  deliver  a  poem  on  the  Indian  character  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  1833.  Other  literary  efforts  of  this  period  were,  an 
address  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Michigan  in  1830,  and  an 
address,  in  1831,  before  the  Detroit  Lyceum,  on  the  natural  history 
of  the  Territory.  In  the  summer  of  1832  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  under 
a  commission  from  the  Government,  organized  and  commanded 
an  expedition  to  the  country  upon  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  primary  object  of  the  expe^tion  was  to  extend  to  the 
Indians  living  north  of  St.  Anthony's  Falls  the  measures  previous- 
ly taken  with  those  south  of  that  point,  to  effect  a  pacification ;  also, 
to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  actual  source  of  the  river.  He  ascend- 
ed the  St.  Louis  from  Lake  Superior  to  Sandy  Lake  summit,  and 
passed  thence  direct  to  the  Mississippi  six  degrees  below  the  central 
island  in  Cass  Lake,  which  was  till  then  the  ultimate  point  of  geo- 
graphical discovery.  Thence  he  went  up  the  river  and  its  lakes, 
avoiding  too  long  circuits  of  the  stream  by  portages,  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  branches,  where  by  the  advice  of  his  Indian  guide 
he  took  the  left-hand,  or  Plantagenian  branch,  to  Lake  Assawa,  its 
source.  Thence  he  went  by  portage,  a  distance  of  "  twelve  rest- 
ing-places/' to  Itasca  Lake,  which  he  struck  within  a  mile  of  its 
southern  extremity.  The  lake  was  judged  to  be  about  seven 
miles  in  length,  by  one  or  two  broad ;  '*  a  bay,  near  its  eastern 
end,  gave  it  somewhat  the  shape  of  the  letter  y**  The  discoverer 
returned,  through  the  stream  and  its  lakes,  to  St.  Peter's. 

The  narrative  of  this  expedition  was  published  in  1834 ;  and 
was  republished,  with  the  account  of  the  expedition  of  1820,  in 
1863,  imder  the  title.  Narrative  of  an  Exploratory  Expedition  to 
the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  1820,  completed  by  the 
Discovery  of  its  Origin  in  Itasca  Lake  in  1832.  The  whole  of  Mr. 
Schoolcraft's  earlier  life  and  work  up  to  this  time  is  recorded, 
mostly  from  day  to  day,  in  his  Personal  Memoirs  of  a  Residence 
of  Thirty  Years  with  the  Indian  Tribes  on  the  American  Front- 
iers, etc.,  1812  to  1842,  a  book  having  "  the  flavor  of  the  time,  with 
its  motley  incident  on  the  frontier,  with  Indian  chiefs,  trappers, 
government  employes,  chance  travelers,  rising  legislators,  farmers, 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  all  standing  out  with  more  or  les^of  indi- 
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viduality  in  the  formative  period  of  the  country/'  This  book 
abounds  with  evidence  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  scientific  and  literary 
activity,  as  well  as  of  his  efficiency  in  work  in  whatever  field. 
As  early  as  1820  we  find  a  letter  from  Amos  Eaton,  asking  him 
for  information  for  the  second  edition  of  his  Index  to  Geology, 
respecting  the  secondary  and  alluvial  formations  and  the  strata 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Dr.  Samuel  Mitchell  writes  him,  in 
1821,  about  the  shells  and  other  specimens  he  hcts  sent,  including 
a  "  sandy  fungus,"  and  inviting  specimens  for  the  cabinet  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  Profs.  Silliman  and  Hall  acknowledge  the 
value  of  his  examination  of  the  mining  regions  of  Missouri ;  Prof. 
Silliman  asks  for  articles  for  his  journal ;  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
thinks  his  book  would  sell  well  in  England.  Prof.  Cleaveland 
writes  him,  in  1827,  that  he  is  about  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
his  work  on  mineralogy,  and  solicits  the  communication  of  new 
localities.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Schoolcraft  himself  writes  that 
the  collection  he  made  in  Missouri,  etc.,  in  1819,  appears  to  have 
had  an  effect  on  the  prevalent  taste  for  those  subjects, ''and  at 
least  it  has  fixed  the  eyes  of  naturalists  on  my  position  on  the 
frontiers."  Mr.  Peter  S.  Duponceau  addresses  him,  in  1834^  on 
the  structure  of  the  Indian  languages,  ''in  terms  which  are  very 
complimentary,  coming,  as  they  do,  as  a  voluntary  tribute  from  a 
person  whom  I  never  saw,  and  who  has  taken  the  lead  in  investi- 
gations on  this  abstruse  topic  in  America."  He  pronounces  Mr. 
Schoolcraft's  book  on  the  Chippewa  languages  one  of  the  most 
philosophical  works  on  the  Indian  languages  which  he  has  ever 
read.  In  another  letter  Mr.  Duponceau  acknowledges  having 
used  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  grammar,  giving  due  credit,  in  preparing  a 
prize  essay  for  the  Institute  of  France,  on  the  grammatical  struct- 
ure of  Indian  languages.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Webb,  of  Providence, 
in  1835,  notifies  him  of  his  election  as  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  and  asks  about  aboriginal  in- 
scriptions on  rocks.  The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in 
1836,  asks  him  to  proceed  with  his  work  on  the  Ojibway  lan- 
guage, complete  it,  and  let  the  society  publish  it.  John  J.  Audu- 
bon asks  for  aid  in  preparing  his  work  on  American  quadrupeds. 
There  are  numerous  notices  of  specimens  that  have  been  sent  to 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  to  pass  upon,  and  solicitations  from  persons  rep- 
resenting the  principal  magazines,  to  contribute  of  the  results  of 
his  researches. 

A  new  disposition  of  official  posts  having  been  made,  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  transferred  his  residence  in  1837  to  Michilimackinac 
or  Mackinaw.  Thence  he  removed,  in  1841,  to  New  York,  where 
he  expected  to  find  the  surroundings  more  favorable  to  the  col- 
lation and  publication  of  the  results  of  his  observations  on  the 
red  race,  whom  he  "  had  found  in  many  traits  a  subject  of  deep 
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interest ;  in  some  things  wholly  misunderstood  and  misrepresent- 
ed; and  altogether  an  object  of  the  highest  hnmanitarian  inter- 
est'* Bnt  the  publishers  were  not  yet  prepared  in  their  views  to 
undertake  anything  corresponding  to  his  ideas.  In  the  next  year 
he  carried  out  a  long-deferred  purpose  of  visiting  England  and 
continental  Europe,  attending  the  British  Association  at  Man- 
chester. On  his  return  he  made  a  tour  through  western  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  and  Canada.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York  as  a  commissioner  to  take  the  census  of  the 
Indians  of  the  State,  and  collect  information  concerning  the  Six 
Nations.  The  results  of  this  investigation  were  embodied  in  his 
Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  a  second  enlarged  edition  of  which  was 
published  in  1847.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
preparation — ^under  an  act  passed  by  Congress  in  1847— of  an 
elaborate  work  on  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  country,  based  upon 
information  obtained  through  the  reports  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 
This  work — ^which  was  published  in  six  quarto  volumes — ^is  de- 
scribed in  Duyckink's  Cyclopsedia  of  American  Literature  as  cov- 
ering a  wide  range  of  subjects  in  the  general  history  of  the  race ; 
their  traditions  and  associations  with  the  whites ;  their  special 
antiquities  in  the  several  departments  of  archaeology  in  relation 
to  the  arts ;  their  government,  manners,  and  customs ;  their  phys- 
iological and  ethnological  peculiarities  as  individuals  and  na- 
tions ;  their  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation ;  their  statistics  of 
population ;  and  their  geographical  position,  past  and  present. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  became  interested  in  religion  at  an  early  pe- 
riod in  his  career,  and  his  journals  show  him  ever  more  earnestly 
co-operating  in  local  religious  movements ;  furthering  the  prog- 
ress of  missionary  effort  among  the  Indians,  by  whatever  de- 
nomination; laboring  for  the  promotion  of  temperance  among 
them ;  and  taking  the  lead  in  whatever  might  contribute  to  their 
well-being  or  to  the  repression  of  wrong  against  them.  His 
literary  activity  was  prolific,  and  appears  to  have  been  nearly 
evenly  divided  between  poetry,  Indian  lore  and  ethnology,  and 
i^e  objects  of  his  explorations  and  scientific  investigation.  Be- 
sides books  of  poems  and  the  narratives  already  named,  he  pub- 
lished Algic  Researches,  a  collection  of  Indian  allegories  and 
legends  (1839) ;  Oneota,  or  the  Characteristics  of  the  Bed  Bace  in 
America  (1844r-'45),  republished  in  1848  as  The  Indian  and  his 
Wigwam;  Report  on  Aboriginal  Names  and  the  Geographical 
Terminology  of  New  York  (1846) ;  Plan  for  investigating  Ameri- 
can Ethnology  (1846) ;  The  Red  Race  of  America  (1847) ;  A  Bib- 
liography of  the  Indian  Tongues  of  the  United  States  (1849) ;  and 
American  Indians,  their  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  (1850). 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Geneva 
in  1846 ;  and  was  a  member  of  many  learned  80cietie&    ^ 
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OOBBESPONDENOE. 


AQBIOULTUBM  OIT  TEE  PLAINS, 
giUor  Popular  SoUmetM&nihlf: 

r\  the  Febmary  number  of  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly  was  published  an  arti- 
de,  bjT  Stuart  O.  Henry,  entitled  Rainfall 
on  the  PlainB.  Mr.  Henry  dalniB  that  the 
rainfall  on  our  plains  has  not  increased  to 
any  appreciable  extent  since  the  first  settle- 
ment: and  he  says  that  the  general  impres- 
sion ttiat  settlement  and  cultivation  traTelinff 
westward  have  been  attended  b?  a  graduiS 
bcrease  of  rainfalls  is  a  **  remarkable  falla- 
cy.^ He  concludes  that  agricultural  opera- 
tions can  never  be  successfully  carried  on 
west  of  a  line  about  the  ninety-dghth  me- 
ridian, and  that  attempts  to  utUlae  the  regions 
named  for  purely  agricultural  purposes,  with- 
out artificial  irrigation,  will  only  result  in 
calamitous  failure.  Mr.  Henrr  makes  the 
statement  that  '*  the  reports  of  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  Boards  of  Agriculture  will 
show  that,  in  the  territory  Iving  west  of  the 
ninety-eigbth  meridian  in  those  Sutes,  the 
acreage  of  land  actually  under  cultivation, 
when  compared  with  the  whole  area  of  that 
territory,  is  almost  insignificant"  After 
seventeen  years  of  residence  in  southwestern 
Kebraska,  near  the  one  hundredth  meridian, 
I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Henry  is  correct  as 
to  the  absence  of  an  increase  of  ndnfall; 
but  his  conclusions  are  very  erroneous,  and 
must  have  been  formed  without  informa- 
tion as  to  the  great  growth  in  wealth  and 
population  in  the  region  west  of  the  ninety- 
eighth  meridian  during  the  last  ten  vears. 
The  statement  that  the  cultivated  land  west 
of  the  ninety-eighth  meridian  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  is  msignificant  when  compared  with 
the  whole  area  of  that  territory  may  have 
been  true  ten  years  ago,  but  at  the  present 
time  it  is  far  from  the  truth.  The  writer 
believes  that  no  increase  of  rainfall  has  ever 
been  necessary  to  fit  the  country  named  for 
profitable  farming,  but  that  the  rainfall  has 
alway$  been  e^fficient,  and  that  the  obstacles 
to  farmhig  that  have  existed  resulted  from 
the  newneee  of  the  country,  rather  than  from 
lack  of  rain,  and  that  these  obstacles  are 
gradually  disappearing  as  the  country  settles 
up,  and  will  wholly  disappear  when  the  coun- 
try becomes  as  densely  settled  as  are  the 
States  of  Iowa  and  Illinois. 

Mr.  Henry^s  gloomy  statements  seem  like 
an  echo  of  predictions  made  \}j  sundry  scien- 
tific gentlemen  twenty  years  ago  concerning 
the  plains  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska ;  and  he 
might  be  aptly  compared  to  a  modem  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  who  has  just  awakened  after  a 
twenty  years'  sleep,  ignorant  of  the  wonderful 
growth  that  the  country  west  of  the  ninety- 
eighth  meridian  has  made.  When  he  penned 
the  lines  quoted,  was  he  aware  that  Jewell 


County,  Kanaai,  whidi  lies  west  of  the  ninety- 
eighth  meridian,  is  the  diampion  com-pro- 
dwsing  county  in  the  Union  f  Was  he  awmre 
that  nearly  one  half  of  the  wealth  and  pop- 
nlatkm  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  is  to  be 
found  west  of  the  ninety-eighth  meridian? 
The  report  of  the  Nebraska  Board  of  Agri- 
cuHure  for  the  year  1889  has  not  been  isn^dy 
but  we  have  the  report  for  1888.  The  crops 
in  Nebraska  in  1888  were  not  as  good  aa  in 
1889,  nor  was  there  as  much  ground  in  culti- 
vation. I  give  below  some  statistics  taken 
from  the  report  for  1888  making  a  compara- 
tive  statement  of  the  amount  of  wheat,  com, 
and  potatoes  raised  east  of  the  ninety-eighth 
meridian  and  west  of  that  meridian  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska.  It  will  be  admitted  by 
all  that  wheat,  com,  and  potatoes  require  as 
much  moisture  as  do  any  farm  products.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the 
westem  counties  are  very  new  and  their  capa- 
bilities  not  developed ;  but  enough  is  shown 
to  completely  disprove  Mr.  Henry's  state- 
ments. In  the  counties  of  Nebraska  that  lie 
wett  of  the  ninety-eighth  meridian  there  were 
raised  in  1868  of  com,  wheat,  and  potatoes : 

Ooni (tt3«T,4e»biialMb 

Wbest 7,088,688      " 

PotatoiS. 8,020,140      ** 

In  the  counties  in  Nebraska  lying  east  of 
the  ninety-ei^th  meridian  there  were  raised 
in  1888: 

Ooin 9M79,870  bofhels 

Whent 4,870,190      •* 

PoUtoM. 8,794,990      «* 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ooimties 
west  of  the  ninety-dghth  meridian  produoed 
about  thirty-six  per  cent  of  all  the  oom^ 
about  sixty  per  cent  of  all  the  wheat,  and 
about  seventy-six  per  cent  of  all  the  pota- 
toes that  were  raised  in  1888  in  Nebraska, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  good  portion  waa 
raised  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian. 
Reference  to  the  same  report  shows  that  in 
1888  there  were  2,01 1,887  acres  of  fanproved 
land  in  the  Nebraska  counties  lying  west  of 
the  ninety-eighth  meridian.  These  statistics 
clearly  demonstrate  that  the  improvemoita 
there  made  are  far  from  **  inrigniflcant,** 
and,  could  the  statistics  for  1889  be  had,  we 
would,  without  doubt,  have  a  still  more  en- 
couraging showing.  A.  E.  Hartet. 
Obuuhs,  NxasAFKA,  March  80, 1890. 

PUBUO  8GHOOL8   A8   AFFECTINO  CBDIS 
AND  VICE. 

JUUor  Ppjmlar  Science  McmHHy  : 

Undir  the  above  heading  Mr.  Reece 
presented  some  statistics  in  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  January,  apparently 
showing  a  high  and  increasing  per  cent  of 
crime    in  those  commonities  where  there 
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were  the  fewest  nuteratee  as  compared  with 
thoee  where  there  were  the  most  In  the 
Buoceediiig  namben  of  the  Monthly  two 
writers,  i4>parently  accepting  the  statistics 
without  question,  liaTe  proceeded  to  draw 
condosioiis  from  them.  Some  one  has  wit. 
tily  sdd  that  "*  nothing  can  lie  like  fig- 
ures ** ;  and  certainly  any  one  who  deus 
much  with  statistics  knows  that  unless  care- 
follj  and  tiioughtfully  handled  they  are 
capable  of  siTing  the  most  deceptiye  re- 
sults. For  this  reason  startling  conclusions 
should  not  be  accepted  without  careful  con- 
sideratioo.  There  is  getting  to  be  too  wide 
a  tendency  to  accept  statistics  as  decisiTe 
proof  on  any  subject  without  regtrd  to  how 
they  were  prepared  or  discussed. 

In  the  Januaiy  Cend  a  Hand,  Mr.  David 
C.  Torrey  carefully  discussed  the  records  of 
crime  in  Massachusetts,  which  was  one  of 
the  States  where  Mr.  Bcece  found  his  hish- 
est  per  cent  of  criminals,  and  some  of  his 
results  seem  worthy  of  quoting,  as  throwing 
much  light  on  this  subject : 

rram  18&0  to  1885  the  total  oommltmeDta  In- 
cwmd  from  8,761  to  88,651 ;  in  the  flnt-mentloned 
jFMr,  1  to  118  InhftbltftDts:  In  the  aeoond,  1  to  78  in- 
MtitantA.  It  In  iband,  however,  on  InreetlgBtlon, 
that  the  Inereue  In  afanoet  entirely  oonflned  to  orimee 
igilnet  jrahde  order  and  deoenoy.  while  the  oommlt- 
niMita  nr  the  more  leilooa  erlmet  egainat  penona 
and  inopity  hnTo  not  e^en  kept  paoe  with  the 
gronth  of  popohitlon.  The  (bOowinff  atatiatlea  for 
the  jcara  atnoe  1865  tn  which  a  oenaoa  haa  been 
uken  prorea  thia  atatement.  Thia  dlrialon  by 
erinea  waa  first  made  in  the  retonia  to  the  Btate  in 
18A,  and  waa  not  made  in  1875: 


oOMMimanie  von  onmB  AeAXiiR 

TBAB. 

TMMMHld 

Ovtond 

1«J 

5,760 
11,890 
18,274 

81,818 

1^0 

Brrt 

BS5 

fbr  the  more  aeriona  erfanea  fn  1865  and  18T0,  the 
areitfa  coounltnienta  were  1  to  801  inhabitanta, 
while  in  the  y«n  1880  and  1886  they  were  I  to  486 
tehabttaota.  The  incraaaii  In  oommitmenta  waa  Ibr 
Wm  MTloQa  Crimea  ezdnairelf,  and  there  waa  an 
aetaal  doartaae  la  oommitmenta  ftr  moro  lerlooa 
Lin  proportion  to  population,  of  forty-four  per 
» lafger  portion  of  the  leaa  terlooa  erloiaa, 


thoee  ibr  which  oommitmenta  are  increasing,  are 
crimee  of  intempwanee;  ao  Mr.  Torrer  znakea  a  aeo- 
ond  diTialon  of  Crimea,  aeparatlne  thoee  of  intem- 
from  all  other  Crimea.  Tne  reioma  to  the 
It  of  thia  diTialon  for  a  longer  period : 


TKAB. 

P«MM. 

teallollMV 

ToMeoB- 

1850 

8,841 
8,881 
8^448 
4,808 
9,850 

VO^MS 
18,701 

^4ao 

7,811 
8,888 
N616 
7,850 

6,69i 
7,950 

8,761 

1866 

16,088 

i8eo 

1865 

11,764 
9,918 

1870 

16,600 

1875 

S4;548 

1880 

17,058 

1886 

86,651 

Thia  dlvtakm  ahowi  that  the  total  inoreaae  in  an 
Crimea  other  than  intemperanoOk  taken  together,  haa 
been  only  fifty  per  oent  (popolation  not  considered), 
bat  that  eommitments  for  intemperance  have  in- 
ci eased  nearly  flTe  hundred  per  cent  The  oommit- 
menta which  were  not  Ibr  mtemperanoe  are  com- 
pared with  the  pqpnbtlon  of  the  dute  with  the  fol- 
lowing reaaUa :  m  1850, 1  commitment  to  188  in- 
habitanta; hi  1855,1  to  144:  in  1660,1  to  147:  in 
186^  1  to 885;  in  1870, 1  to  Ml;  in  1875. no etatta- 
tiea:  in  1880, 1  to 880;  in  1686, 1  to 244.  From  1850 
to  1865  the  ayerage  commitmeDta  for  crimes  other 
than  intemperance  were  1  to  174  inhabitanta,  while 
from  1870  to  1885  it  waa  1  to  841  inhabitanta.  Thoa 
a  decrease  of  thirty-eight  per  cent  is  shown  in  all 
Crimea  other  than  intempennce  daring  a  period  of 
serenteen  yean. 

The  qaeatlon  of  crime  in  Massachaaetta  thus  re- 
BolTea  itaelf  into  a  qnestion  of  Intemperance,  pare 
and  aimple  for  it  is  owing  to  intemperance  done 
that  there  la  an  increase  of  commitmentSb  Mr.  Tor- 
rey proceeda  to  ahow  that  the  increaaing  commlt- 
menta  for  intemperance  do  not  necessarify  proTe  an 
inoreaae  of  intemperance.  The  pablic  has  a  different 
opinion  of  the  crime  of  intemperance  from  what  it 
haa  of  other  Crimea.  The  oommitmenta  for  more 
aerioaa  Crimea  could  not  inoreaae  without  an  increase 
of  those  Crimea;  bat,  becaose  ao  few  (^the  men  who 
drink  to  escceaa  are  committed,  there  la  abundant 
opportantty  for  an  increase  tn  commitments  for  in- 
temperance without  an  aetaal  inoreaae  of  intemper- 
ance. In  thlrty-flTc  yeara  public  aentiment  haa  been 
aroaaed  against  intemperance,  and  the  increased 
oommitmenta  caused  oy  this  sentiment  and  the 
changea  In  hiw  which  It  has  broaght  about  are  the 
inadequate  grounds  which  warrant  olalma  that  crime 
la  increaaing  in  Massachusetta.  The  State  seems 
stfll  to  have  encouragement  to  oontlnae  ita  schools 
and  ita  reformatoriea  and  its  churches,  with  lUth 
that  it  can  not  only  take  care  of  the  children  born  to 
it.  but  alao  that  it  can  assimilate  to  ita  aoolal  order 
thoee  which  it  la  forced  to  adopt— i2Mft>»  PotL 
H.  Hblm  Olattok, 
BLtm  HiLx.  Obssbtatobt,  Rbadtilli,  Mass., 
ifarcA  80, 189a 
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PBACnCAL  ECOVOMIC^ 

rr  last  moDth*8  Table  we  bad  a  few 
words  upon  tbe  discredit  into  wbicb 
what  is  aometimes  oalled  the  ^'  or- 
thodox" political  economy  has  fallen 
among  practical  men.  It  is  a  pleasnre 
to  be  able  to  call  attention  to  a  book 
which  fomishee  a  signal  example  of  the 
way  in  which  economical  studies  should 
be  pursued.    We  refer  to  the  volume 


brought  out  a  few  months  ago  by  Mr. 
D.  A.  Wells,  under  the  title  of  Recent 
Economic  Ohanges.  Mr.  Wells  is  not  a 
dogmatist,  though  it  is  evident  he  has 
sufficiently  definite  opinions  of  his  own. 
He  conceives  it  to  be  his  main  business 
to  marshal  the  facts  that  seem  to  him 
capable  of  explaining  the  present  mate- 
rifd  condition  of  society,  and  of  indi- 
cating the  course  that  thlngsare  likely 
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to  take  in  the  future.  He  has  no  spe- 
cial theory  to  adyooate,  and  he  prom- 
ises no  speedj  renovation  of  sodetj  if 
only  his  advice  he  taken.  He  knows 
too  mnob  to  be  a  visionarj ;  he  has  too 
firm  a  hold  on  the  aotnal  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  merely  ideal  or  fluidfiiL 
He  finds  no  fatal  flaw  in  the  present  so- 
cial system ;  he  does  not  see,  in  fact,  how, 
given  hnman  nature  as  it  is,  things  coold 
be  very  different  from  what  they  are. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  an  earnest  be- 
liever in  progress ;  bat  he  thinks  that 
progress  depends  more  npon  individual 
adaptation  to  necessary  conditions  of 
existence  than  upon  any  conningly  con- 
trived devices  for  an  improved  distri-. 
bndon  of  the  prodacts  of  industry.  In 
a  word,  he  is  a  man  whom  the  devonr- 
er  of  contemporary  socialistic  romances 
would  fiud  a  little  dull,  but  whom  the 
practical  man  of  business  would  find 
both  interesting  and  instructive  in  the 
highest  degree.  As  a  large  part  of  Mr. 
Wells's  book  appeared  originally  in  the 
pages  of  this  magazine,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  many  of  our  readers  have  a 
more  or  less  vivid  recollection  of  the 
course  of  his  argument.  What  Mr.  Wells 
set  himself  chiefly  to  do  was  to  trace  to 
its  cause  or  causes  the  present  disturbed 
condition  of  the  world  from  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view.  Given  such  a 
problem,  a  writer  who  wished  to  create 
an  immediate  sensation  would  bring 
forward  some  theory  about  the  land,  or 
about  the  currency,  or  about  monopo- 
lies, or  about  the  waste  involved  in  com- 
petition, and  would  declare  with  much 
emphasis  and  vainglory  that  he  alone 
had  the  true  key  to  the  whole  situation. 
Mr.  Wells  is  more  modest  All  he  pro- 
fesses to  see  is  that  the  rapid  pace  of 
invention  and  discovery  in  the  modem 
world  is  sufficient  to  account  for  enor- 
mous vicissitudes  both  in  the  money 
market  and  in  the  labor  market.  Capi- 
tal has  been  destroyed  in  huge  blocks 
and  recreated  by  new  methods;  labor 
has  been  forced  to  quit  one  employ- 
ment after  another  and  find  new  open- 


ings for  itself.  The  course  of  bnalsefls 
has  become  more  and  more  difiScalt  to 
calculate,  and  only  the  stronger  heads 
and  more  resolnte  wills  have  been  able 
to  hold  their  own  amid  the  changes  and 
chances  of  the  hoar. 

Mr.  Wells  does  not  deal  in  mere  gener- 
alities. He  treats  separately  each  aspect 
of  his  subject,  and  under  every  head  g^ves 
facts  in  abundance^"modem  instancee,** 
as  Shakespeare  expresses  it  He  shows 
what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  open- 
ing new  rentes;  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  he  traces  to  that  one  canaa 
the  most  momentous  results  as  regards 
the  course  of  trade.  He  diseasses  very 
ftdly  the  effects  of  the  cheapening  of 
transportation  by  land  and  by  sea^  show- 
ing how,  to  this  cause,  must  be  attrib- 
uted mnch  of  the  agricultural  depreanon 
existing  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
He  dwells  on  the  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries by  which  manufsactures  have 
been  cheq>ened,  and  labor  oonatantly 
displaced  and  again  provided  for.  He 
shows  how  improved  methods  of  farm- 
ing render  less  efficient  ones  onprofit- 
able,  and  how  little  good  has  been  done 
to  the  farming  population  by  the  home- 
stead and  other  exceptional  laws  passed 
for  their  benefit—nay,  how  they  have 
been  injured  by  the  overzeal  of  their 
friends  in  the  Legislature.  He  discusses 
the  effect  of  restrictions  on  trade,  and 
shows  in  what  idle  fashion  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, handicap  their  own  commerce 
in  the  effort  to  injure  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors, and  how  l^e  effect  of  the  whole 
protectionist  madness  is  simply  to  place 
a  heavy  drag  upon  the  industrial  energy, 
not  to  say  upon  the  conscience,  of  man- 
kind. We  can  not  pretend,  however,  in 
this  place  to  (^ve  even  the  most  rapid 
summary  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Wells's 
volume.  Suffice  it  at  present  to  say  that 
he  has  described  with  great  fullness  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  jadge,  with  great  acoa- 
racy,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
bosiness  of  the  world  is  now  bdng  car- 
ried on,  and  the  circomstances  that  have 
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oonoarred  to  make  the  present  epoch 
one  of  peculiar  commercial  and  indastrial 
unrest. 

What  is  the  lesson,  then,  we  are  to 
draw  from  Mr.  Wells's  pages,  so  far  as 
the  social  prohlems  of  oar  own  time 
are  concerned  f  We  learn  from  it  that 
there  is  nothing  radically  unsound  in 
oor  social  ^jstem ;  and,  farther,  that  the 
total  effect  of  all  the  changes  of  the  last 
twentj-five  or  thirty  years  has  heen  to 
improye  materially  the  condition  of  the 
working  dasaes.  Hoars  of  labor  are 
not  as  l(mg  on  the  whole  as  they  used 
to  be ;  wages  are  higher ;  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  is  greater. 
What  is  the  case,  however,  is  that,  in 
the  rush  of  change  which  has  marked 
recent  years,  there  is  a  constant  selec- 
tion and  reselection  of  the  better  men, 
and  that  the  worse — ^the  less  competent, 
the  less  efficient  in  every  way — ^find  them- 
aelTes  relegated  to  poorer  conditions  of 
life.  There  is  an  upward  current  and 
there  is  a  downward  current:  those  who 
moTe  up  do  not  spend  much  time  or  en- 
ergy in  singing  the  beauties  of  the  pres- 
ent system ;  but  those  who  are  moving 
down  waste  no  small  amount  of  the  little 
energy  they  have  in  bewailing  its  de- 
fects, and,  with  the  help  of  a  few  liter- 
ary gentlemen  of  lively  sympathies  and 
fadle  speech,  manage  to  create  a  wide- 
spread impression  that  a  world  in  which 
they  do  not  get  all  they  would  like  must 
be  a  very  badly  governed  world  indeed. 
The  whole  social  question  seems  to  lie 
here,  that  some,  through  natural  defi- 
dendes  of  one  kind  or  another,  can  not, 
in  any  satisfactory  degree,  adapt  them- 
adres  to  the  world  as  it  is.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  profess,  or  to  feel,  indiffer- 
ence to  the  problem  even  as  thus  stated ; 
bat  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  f 
The  true  methods  of  reform  are  of  slow 
application ;  and  immediate  suffering  it 
is  imposdble  altogether  to  prevent.  The 
path  of  social  reform,  we  are  strongly 
persaaded,  lies  mainly  along  these  three 
lines: 

1.  Diminution  of  state  interference 


with  private  liberty,  including  state  re- 
strictions on  trade  and  state  encourage- 
ment of  trade. 

2.  Constant  inculcation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  individual  responsibility,  and 
constant  effort  to  mold  better  individ- 
uals. 

8.  An  honest,  vigorous,  and  simple 
administration  of  justice. 

These  three  conditions  (to  which 
many  minor  but  still  important  ones 
might  be  added)  are  all  intimately  con- 
nected. For  example,  how  can  we 
preach  the  doctrine  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility with  any  success,  if  the  in- 
dividual is  daily  surrounded  by  a  closer' 
and  closer  network  of  arbitrary  enact- 
ments, designed  at  once  to  abridge  his 
liberty  and  to  relieve  him  of  the  exer- 
cise of  judgment  and  caution  t  And  how 
can  we  have  a  really  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  law,  till  law  itself  undergoes 
a  pruning,  and  is  brought  down  to  its 
necessary  elements! 

To  return,  however,  to  Mr.  Wells's 
book.  We  are  glad  to  see  its  merits 
very  frankly  acknowledged  in  an  article 
published  in  the  March  number  of  Mac- 
millan's  Magazine,  the  writer  declaring 
that  Mr.  WeUs  deals  with  bis  subject  <^  in 
a  manner  altogether  superior  to  any- 
thing which  this  country  (England)  can 
show.''  We  shall  only  say  in  conclusion 
that  the  book  is  an  eminently  useful  one 
to-day  and  will  remain  so  for  many 
years  to  come.  A  careful  perusal  of  its 
pages  would  dear  infected  brains  of 
many  sickly  fancies. 


TBATNINO  IN  BBALimsa, 

It  is  a  long  time  since  an  earnest 
thinker  proclaimed  that  wisdom  was  the 
prindpfll  thing,  and  that  with  all  a  man's 
gettings  he  should  strive  to  get  under- 
standmg;  but  whether  the  world  to-day 
— even  those  who  regard  the  utterance 
as  carrying  with  it  more  than  human 
authority — can  be  sdd  to  pay  due  heed 
to  the  maxim  is  more  than  doubtful. 
Instead  of  wisdom,  men  exalt  opinion, 
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and  traditions  are  taaght  where  tmth 
should  be  explored,  We  have  large  and 
influential  schools  decrying  the  nse  of 
reason,  and  we  have  millions  of  people 
to-day  trying  to  think  trae  what  their 
oomiuon  sense  tells  them  is  not  tme. 
All  this  does  not  make  for  the  world's 
peace  or  stability.  It  will  not  be  really 
well  with  society  nntil  men  generally 
are  brought  to  recognize  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  tmth,  and  that  its  dums 
npon  them  are  paramount  Oar  systems 
of  education  need  to  be  revolutionized. 
When  a  young  person  leaves  school  or 
college  nowadays,  do  we  expect  to  find 
that  his  or  her  judgment  has  been  de- 
veloped in  practical  things?  Do  we  ex- 
pect to  find  a  keen  sense  of  what  is  true, 
a  quickness  in  distinguishmg  shams  from 
realities,  and  a  well-established  habit  of 
yielding,  upon  all  disputed  questions,  to 
the  greater  weight  of  evidence?  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  We  look  for  a  little  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic  and  mathematics 
generally,  a  modicum  of  geography  and 
grammar,  a  smattering  of  literature,  a  few 
confused  notions  of  natural  science,  a  dis- 
continuous skeleton  of  historical  knowl- 
edge, and  not  much  else.  The  Judgment 
has  not  been  trained,  the  sense  of  truth 
has  not  been  trained,  nor  has  any  insight 
worth  mentioning  been  given  into  the 
realities  of  life  and  duty.  We  do  not 
blame  the  teaching  fraternity  for  this ; 
society  as  a  whole  is  responsible.  The 
want  of  interest  in  truth  as  truth,  the 
lack  of  perception  of  its  importance,  is 
a  broad  social  characteriBtic  of  the  time, 
and  floods  the  schools  Just  as  it  floods 
the  market-place,  the  press,  and  the  pul- 
pit. But,  while  we  do  not  in  any  special 
manner  blame  the  teaching  profesnon, 
we  feel  like  summoning  all  serious  men 
to  consider  whether  a  very  decided  and 
vigorous  effort  should  not  be  made  to 
place  our  schools  upon  a  higher  level  in 
this  respect.  No  one  can  doubt  that, 
if  our  minds  were  set  upon  it,  a  sim- 
ple gymnastic  might  be  devised  which 
would,  from  the  outset,  train  childish 
minds  in  the  perception  of  truth  and 


lead  them  on  from  stage  to  stage  in  the 
acquisition,  not  of  sham  but  of  real 
knowledge.  A  child  in  course  of  edu- 
cation should  never  be  removed  from 
actual  contact  with  the  world  about  bim. 
He  should  be  made  to  feel  that  every 
general  rule  given  to  him  is  merely  a 
summary  expression  of  a  number  of  con- 
crete examples.  He  should  be  early 
familiarized  with  the  method  of  proof, 
and  in  every  possible  way  enooura^d 
to  ask  for  proofs.  He  should  be  made 
to  realize  the  activity  of  his  own  senaee ; 
to  feel  that  knowledge  is  coming  to  him 
through  those  avenues ;  and  that,  only 
as  it  so  comes,  is  it  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered real  knowledge. 

8ubh  a  system  of  education  as  we 
have  hinted  at  would  banish  the  intel- 
lectual poverty  and  squalor  of  our  time; 
and  this  could  not  be  done  without  an 
immense  improvement  of  general  social 
conditions.  The  sentimentslists  of  onr 
day  bestow  a  huge  amount  of  sympathy 
upon  the  victims  of  poor  wages;  but 
they  do  not  grieve  as  they  might  over 
the  victims  of  poor  thoughts  and  disor- 
dered ima^nations.  The  dust  and  dirt 
heaps  that  obstruct  the  entrance  to  then- 
sands  of  minds  are  not  visible  as  material 
masses;  but  they  are  there  all  the  same, 
and  the  injury  tiiey  cause  is  greater  than 
any  due  to  mere  limitation  of  material 
conditions.  The  land  is  full  of  delusions, 
and  scarcely  anywhere  do  we  see  any 
clear  consciousness  of  the  grand  possi- 
bility open  to  the  human  race  of  co-op- 
erating in  the  discovery  and  application 
of  truth,  including,  of  course,  and  in  the 
first  place,  the  laws  of  social  weU-being. 
We  too  readily  resign  ourselves  to  the 
idea  that  men^s  opinions  must  differ  by 
the  whole  circle  of  possible  thought,  and 
that  a  common  standard  of  truth  is  un- 
attainable. Well  might  the  reproach  be 
launched  against  this  generation,  '*0 
ye  of  littie  faith  I  ^  Amid  the  manifold 
and  ever-widening  discoveries  of  sdenoe 
we  resign  ourselves  to  intellectual  ohaoa, 
as  if  there  were  no  common  heritage  of 
truth  for  us  all,  or  as  if  human  minds 
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were  not  all  made  easentiallj  on  the 
same  pattern.  What  the  times  seem  to 
can  for  is  some  association  of  men  and 
women  bent  on  nothing  else  than  the 
introdactioUf  primarily  into  onr  edaoa- 
tional  systems,  bat  as  mnoh  as  possible 
into  social  life  generally,  of  a  supreme 
regard  for  that  which  is  real. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

FsAcnoAL  Hnrrs  vob  thi  Tiaohkrs  of  Pnn- 
U0S0BOOE&  By  G«»Gi  HowiiAirD.  In- 
tematloDal  Education  Series,  YoL  XIIL 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Go.  Pp.  198. 
Price,  $1.60. 

Tins  Tolume  deals  with  the  practice 
rather  than  with  the  tbeoiy  of  edacation.  It 
tells  what  to  do^  and  does  not  conoem  itself 
with  any  oomprehensire  scheme  of  edaca- 
tional  i^losophy.  The  aothor  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago, 
and  the  sereral  chapters  of  this  Tolnme  are 
baaed  upon  papers  read  before  the  teachers 
of  that  dty  and  ricinity.  The  author  has 
not  aimed  to  produce  an  exhaustiTe  and 
systematic  treatise,  but  has  confined  his  at- 
tention to  the  following  ten  topics :  Moral 
tnuning  in  city  schools,  the  character  of 
the  teacher,  the  place  of  memory  in  school 
instniedon,  elements  of  growth  in  school- 
life,  the  scholarship  aimed  at  in  the  Bchool, 
the  teadier  in  the  sdiool-room,  how  the 
Bchool  derelope  character,  the  class  redta- 
tioo,  tiie  school  principal,  and  the  work  of 
the  superintendent  The  pages  of  the  book 
are  dominated  by  tlie  personality  of  the  au- 
thor, and  the  things  and  practices  recom- 
mended are  such  as  his  experience  tells  him 
are  good.  In  regard  to  moral  training,  the 
Bolqect  that  he  treats  first,  he  has  no  faith 
fa&  text4>ooka  or  special  instruction ;  he  would 
traat  entirety  to  *'the  quiet  suggestion,  the 
fitly  dioeen  word,  the  interested  inquiry,  tlie 
kxA,  the  unfeigned  sympathy,  the  favored 
opportuni^,  the  firm  but  calm  decision  of 
the  loTcd  and  loring  teacher."  In  other 
subjects^  howerer,  he  would  depend  al- 
together upon  books.  The  sesame  to  all 
progress,  he  says,  is  found  inscribed  on  the 
printed  page.  In  the  six  years  before  the 
child  oomes  to  school  he  has  had  a  training 
without  books  which,  as  Mr.  Howland  affirms, 
has  been  Teiy  effective.     ''He  has  early 


learned  that  fire  will  bum,  that  cold  will 
freeze,  and  knows,  beyond  the  power  of 
Webster  or  Worcester  to  tell  him,  the  mean- ' 
ing  of  bum  and  freeze;  and  by  many  a 
bump  has  the  force  of  attraction  been  im- 
pressed upon  him."  He  has  learned  a  lan- 
guage, and  has  acquired  much  other  knowl- 
edge.  By  similar  means  the  Indian  acquires 
a  wonderful  training  of  his  senses,  his  hands, 
and  his' mental  powers.  "  He  learns  to  do," 
says  Mr.  Howland,  "  in  the  only  troe  way, 
by  the  doing."  In  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  language  the  author  recommends  this 
same  process.  Correct  use  of  words  and 
a  nice  appreciation  of  their  meanings  and 
force  are  to  be  secured,  he  says,  "  not  from 
dictionary,  but  firom  use  alone."  That  the 
teacher  should  leam  by  this  method,  how- 
ever, he  deems  inadmissible.  In  his  chap- 
ter on  "  The  School  Principal "  he  says  : 
''  We  leam  to  do  by  doing,  is  one  of  those 
aphoristic  half-traths  well  suited  to  catch 
the  ear  and  delude  the  mind  of  the  un- 
thinking. We  may  acquire  a  mechanical 
facility  by  repeated  doings  of  what  we  al- 
ready know  how  to  do,  but  we  leam  to  do 
by  learning  how  other  people  do,  and  by  the 
aid  of  this  knowledge  striving  to  do  some- 
thhig  better."  The  volume  is  especially 
marked  by  an  energetic  character  and  a 
confident  tone  which  assure  the  reader  of 
the  real  interest  of  the  author  In  the  work 
of  the  teacher. 


FiBST  Lkssons  ui  Political  EcoNoirr.  By 
Francis  A.  Walkkr.  New  York  :  Heniy 
Holt  &  Co.    Pp.828.    Price,  11.26. 

Thi  special  purpose  of  this  book  is  to 
bring  political  economy  within  the  grasp  of 
youth  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age. 
The  author  has  not  made  it  childish  by  re- 
stricting hunself  to  "words  of  two  sylUu 
bles,."  or  by  any  similar  device.  The  char- 
acter which  he  has  aimed  to  give  the  volume 
in  order  to  adapt  it  to  young  pupils  consists 
in  "  a  clear  arrangement  of  topics ;  a  simple, 
direct,  and  fordble  presentation  of  the  ques- 
tions  successively  raised ;  the  avoidance,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  certain  metaphysical  dis- 
tinctions which  the  author  has  found  very 
perplexing  to  students  of  even  a  greater  age; 
a  frequent  repetition  of  cardinal  doctrines ; 
and,  espedally,  a  liberal  use  of  concrete 
illustrations,  drawn  from  f acts^f  common 
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experieDoe  or  obserratloiL'*  The  fact  that 
one  pnrpoee  of  the  treatise  !•  to  interest  be> 
ginners  in  the  subject  of  political  eoonomj 
has  also  modified  its  character.  ^Tfaeauthor 
has  not  held  himself,  as  strictly  as  he  has 
sought  in  prefioos  works  to  do,  to -the  treat- 
ment of  political  economy  as  a  sdenoe,  lobe 
distinguished  from  the  art  of  political  econ- 
omy. He  has  allowed  himself  great  freedom 
in  assuming  that  certain  results  are  desirable 
In  themselves,  and  certain  other  results  un- 
desirable; and  he  has  sought  to  show  how 
these  maj  be  avoided  and  those  attained. 
Much,  whidi,  in  his  other  works,  has  been 
treated  as  belonging  to  the  applications  of 
political  economy,  is  wrought  Into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  present  treatise."  The  work 
is  divided  into  two  chief  pans,  one  treating 
of  **  Production  and  Exchange,"  the  other  of 
''Distribution  and  C!onsumption."  Each 
section  is  numbered  and  has  a  title,  and  the 
volume  is  indexed. 

Fim.  AMD  rrs  Amioinom.  By  E.  J.  Mills 
and  F.  J.  Bowah.  Illustrated.  Phila- 
delphia :  P.  Blakiston,  Son  k  Co.  Pp. 
xx+802.    Price,  S150. 

•  It  is  one  of  the  obstacles  to  gaining  a 
competent  knowledge  of  technology  that  its 
miinnaia  bccome  almost  worthless  when  a 
few  years  old,  but  it  is  the  gloiy  of  the  sci- 
ences on  which  technology  depends  that 
they  advance  fast  enough  to  make  these 
books  antiquated  so  quickly.  This  is  espe- 
dally  true  of  the  group  of  industries  based 
upon  the  science  of  chemistry.  In  order  to 
supply  the  lade  of  a  comprehensive,  authori- 
tative  new  work  dealing  with  these  hidus- 
tries,  a  series  of  volumes  has  been  pro- 
jected, under  the  general  tide  ''CHDnciL 
TsoHHOLooT,  or  Chemistry  in  its  Applies^ 
tions  to  Arts  and  Manufactures."  It  will 
be  edited  by  Charles  E.  Groves,  F.B.S., 
editor  of  the  "Journal  of  the  Chemical  So- 
dety,"  and  William  Thorp,  B.  8c.  As  mudi 
of  the  matter  of  Bichardson  and  Watts*s 
^Chemical  Technology "  as  is  available,  es- 
pecially the  historical  portions,  will  be  incor- 
porated in  the  new  work.  Of  this  series  the 
present  volume  is  the  first.  The  most  im- 
portant sections  of  the  general  field,  to  be 
covered  in  later  volumes,  are  ''Lighting," 
"  Adds  and  Alkalies,"  "  Glass  and  Pottery," 
"MetaUurgy,"  "Textfle  Fabrics,"  "Leather, 


P^per,  etc,"  "Cotorii^  Matters  and  Djes," 
"Oils  and  Yamishes,"  "Brewing  and  Die- 
tilling,"  "Sugar,  Starch,  Fkxir,"  eta  The 
present  volume  treats  of  "Fuel  and  ita  Ap- 
plications" generally;  hs  special  empliT- 
ment  in  various  branches  of  chemical  mam- 
f acture  bdng  preserved  for  detailed  oonsid- 
eration  in  the  volumes  devoted  to  the  spedal 
subjects  enumerated  above.  In  the  diaiitas 
devoted  to  the  production  of  fuel,  tables  are 
given  showing  the  composition  of  the  differ- 
ent woods  and  coals,  together  with  infonna- 
tkm  concerning  the  formation  of  pest,  lig- 
nite,  and  coal,  the  world's  production  of  coal, 
explosions  In  mines  from  fire-damp  and  eoal- 
dust,  etc.  The  figures  representing  the  out- 
put of  coal  In  Britain  and  other  counlzies 
show  the  enormous  development  which  has 
taken  place  In  the  foel  industry  all  over  tiae 
world.  Methods  of  burning  charcoal,  both 
in  heaps  and  Idlns ;  and  methods  of  «**»g, 
in  heaps  and  in  ovens,  are  described,  with 
illustrative  views  and  diagrams.  On  tiie 
continent  of  Europe,  methods  of  rleairfng^ 
washing,  and  dasslfying  coal  have  reached 
a  great  degree  of  elaboration,  and  the  prao- 
tioe  in  Britain  has  progressed  somewhat  in 
the  same  direction.  Considerable  spaoe  Is 
devoted  to  theee  methods,  and  the  madiines 
employed  in  them.  The  most  marked  ad- 
vance in  respect  to  the  manufacture  and 
application  of  fuds  in  the  past  generatian 
has  been  in  the  control  and  utilisation  of 
gases.  The  waste  gases  from  coking  orens 
are  now  collected  for  thdr  ammonia,  tar, 
and  other  by-products,  the  gases  from  blast- 
furnaces udng  coal  and  from  gas-prodnoera 
are  also  made  to  yield  these  products ;  and 
great  advance  has  been  adueved  In  the  ex- 
traction  of  ammonia  in  shale  distillation. 
More  important  than  these  is  the  use  of 
coal-gas,  and  in  America  of  "natural"  gas 
also,  as  fuel.  The  methods  and  appUanoee 
for  using  gaseous  and  also  liquid  fuel  re- 
cdve  a  general  representation  In  this  toI. 
ume,  and  copious  references  are  ^ven  for 
spedalists  who  may  wish  to  study  partfcolar 
branches  of  the  subject.  The  portion  of  the 
volume  devoted  to  the  application  of  fuel  is 
introduced  by  diapters  on  the  theory  of  heat 
and  the  nature  of  flame.  The  matters  of 
chimney -draught,  forced  combustion,  and 
smoke  prevention  are  then  taken  up.  The 
special  application  of  fud  considered  first 
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18  in  domestie  heating.  The  open  fireplace 
and  seTeral  Tentilating  fireplacea,  and  the 
''American  "  store,  are  mentioned ;  but  moet 
■pace  is  gnren  to  gas  heating  and  cooking 
fltovea.  Heating  by  means  of  hot  air,  hot 
water,  and  steam  also  reoetves  attention.  The 
application  of  fuel  to  yaporization,  L  e.,  the 
heating  of  boilers,  is  next  treated ;  and  from 
this  sabject  the  authors  pass  to  the  eyapora- 
tion  of  liquids  and  distillation.  The  drying 
of  wood  and  malt,  baking  bread,  and  firing 
brick  and  porcelain,  also  hare  a  place.  Fur- 
naces for  metalluxgical  and  other  tedinologi- 
cal  operations  are  next  treated,  and  an  im- 
portant chapter  follows  on  gas-furnaces,  in- 
duding  those  ndng  the  regenerative  prin- 
ciple. The  closing  diapter  deals  with  the 
practical  eflPeot  of  fuel.  A  series  of  tables 
^ring  analyses  of  coals  follows.  Through- 
out the  book  exact  information  in  regard  to 
the  several  divisions  of  the  subject  is  fur- 
nished in  tablee  and  diagrams.  The  volume 
contains  seven  plates  and  six  hundred  and 
seven  other  illostrations,  and  is  provided 
with  an  adequate  index. 

LranTT  AHD  A  LmKO.  Bt  Philip  0.  Hu- 
BXKT,  Jr.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Son&    Pp.  239. 

This  book  is  described  in  its  sub-title  as 
the  record  of  an  attempt  to  secure  bread  and 
butter,  sunshine  and  content,  by  gardening, 
fishing,  and  hunting.  One  of  its  mottoes  is, 
"  The  royal  peace  of  a  rural  home.**  The 
author,  a  writer  on  Kew  Tork  newspapers, 
wearied  with  the  monotony  and  drudgery 
of  city  life,  sought  a  way  in  which  he  could 
spend  his  time  in  the  outdoor  season  prof- 
itably in  the  open  air,  and  without  giving 
up  the  winter  residence  in  the  city  which 
bis  profession  demanded.  He  found  a  place 
on  the  sea-ooast  of  Long  Island  which  af- 
forded a  home,  garden,  wood-lot,  access  to 
the  water  for  boating  and  fishing,  and  hunt- 
ing privileges.  The  book  describes  his  life 
there,  and  the  moral  and  practical  lessons 
derived  from  it.  The  transcript  of  the 
diary  of  a  week  gives  a  reaUstic  picture  of 
the  average  life.  The  home  and  its  arrange- 
ments, the  garden-work  and  its  returns,  the 
fishing,  the  bee-raising,  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  possession  of  a  wood-lot,  and 
the  balance  of  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
are  described  in  successive  chapters.  The 
VOL  zzzvu.— *10 


balance  is  shown  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  country,  pre-eminently  so  to  those  who 
seek  quiet,  rational  enjoyment,  witii  health, 
who  desire  leisurely  culture  without  excite- 
ment, who  are  willing  to  live  independentiy 
of  fashion,  and  who  do  not  attach  an  exag- 
gerated importance  to  show. 

Jonathan  Edwakds.    By  Alezamdib  Y.  G. 

Allen,  D.  D.    Boston  and  New  Tork : 

Houston,  MiflOin  &  Co.  Pp.401.   Price, 

$1.26. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  series  of 
<<  American  Religious  Leaders,**  or  biogra- 
phies of  men  who  have  had  great  influence 
on  religious  thought  and  life  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  it  is  intended,  besides  de- 
picting great  figures  in  American  religious 
histoiy,  to  indicate  the  leading  character- 
istics  of  that  history,  the  progress  and  pro- 
cess of  religious  philosophy  in  America,  the 
various  types  of  theology  whidi  have  shaped 
or  been  shaped  by  the  various  churches,  and 
the  relation  of  these  to  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  nation.  The  present  volume  relates 
to  the  earliest  and  probably  the  greatest  of 
those  leaders — ^the  thinker  who,  along  with 
Benjamin  Franklin,  American  jsnd  fordgn 
critics  agree  in  naming  as  representative  of 
American  intellectual  activity  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Prof.  Allen's  aim  in  this  bi- 
ography has  been  *^to  reproduce  Edwards 
from  his  books,  making  his  treatises,  in  their 
chronological  order,  contribute  to  his  por- 
traituro  as  a  man  and  as  a  theologian.*'  Some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  relation  of  facts 
seemed  to  be  demanded  in  order  to  justify 
the  endeavor  to  rewrite  his  life.  What  we 
most  desire  to  know  is,  what  he  thought, 
and  how  he  came  to  think  as  he  did.  **  Ed- 
wards IB  always  and  everywhere  interesting, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  his  theology.  On 
literary  and  historical  grounds  alone  no  one 
can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  his  imposing  fig- 
ure as  he  moves  through  the  wilds  of  the  New 
World."  Edwards's  life  is  full  of  dramatic 
incident,  and  his  writings  furnish  ground 
for  fruitful  study— a  study  which  he  that 
would  understand  the  significance  of  New 
England  thought  in  the  last  century,  and  un- 
der its  later  aspects  as  well,  will  find  indis- 
pensable. The  summation  of  the  result  of 
Edwards's  work  is  concluded  with  the  asser- 
tion that  "all  who  accept  the  truth  that 
divine  things  are  known  to  be  divine  b^ 
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caoBe  hnmanity  la  mdowed  with  the  gift  of 
direct  yision  into  diyinitj,  are  aooepting 
what  Edwards  proclaimed,  what  oonstltiites 
the  positive  featoro  of  his  theology.  There 
are  those  who  hare  made  the  transition  from 
the  old  Calvinism,  through  the  mediation  of 
this  principle,  to  a  larger  theology  as  if  by  a 
natural  process.  Among  these  typical  think- 
era  were  Thomas  Erskine,  MoLeod  Camp- 
bell, and  Bishop  Ewing  in  Scotland,  or  the 
late  Mr.  Maurice  in  England.  These  and 
such  as  these,  in  whom  the  God-oonsdous- 
ness  is  supreme,  are  the  true  continuators  of 
the  work  of  Jonathan  Edwards.** 

EzxRcisn  imWood-wobkiko;  with  a  Short 

TaBATiBB  OK  Wood.    By  Ivih  Siokkls. 

New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Ca    Pp.  158, 

with  Plates. 

This  book  is  written  for  manual  train- 
Ing  classes  in  schools  and  colleges,  having 
been  prepared  hi  the  first  instance  in  manu- 
script for  the  students  in  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  Tork.  The  manuscript  was 
copied  for  other  schools.  Many  dianges  and 
additions  were  made  under  the  suggestions 
of  subsequent  teaching ;  and  it  is  now  print- 
ed and  published,  for  all  who  desire  a  vol- 
ume of  the  kind.  Being  the  product  and 
result  of  work  in  teaching,  it  could  hardly 
be  other  than  a  working  book ;  and  a  work- 
ing book,  so  far  as  it  reveals  itself  to  a  critic's 
ken,  it  is.  Its  scope  is  the  presentation  of 
the  facts  which  are  most  essential  to  the 
wood-worker's  success  and  the  good  execu- 
tion of  his  work,  and  of  directions  for  the 
use  of  his  tools  and  for  manipulation.  These 
facts  and  directions  are  given  in  a  simple, 
concise  style,  intelligible  to  any  pupil  of  or- 
dinary sense.  The  book  deals  particularly 
with  carpentry  and  joinery,  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  part  treats  of  the 
structure,  properties,  and  kinds  of  wood; 
its  manufactures  and  economic  relations  to 
other  substances;  parasitic  plants  and  in- 
sects, and  means  of  preserving  wood ;  under 
these  heads  are  articles  on  the  structure  and 
composition  of  wood,  branching  of  stems, 
age  of  trees,  their  decay,  the  season  lor 
cutting,  milling,  drjing,  and  warping,  the 
properties  and  defects  of  wood,  its  measure 
and  values,  and  the  kinds  of  wood.  The 
several  species  used  in  wood-work,  coarse 
and  fine,  are  named  and  described;  their 
value  is  estimated,  their  special  qualities  are 


pointed  out,  and  the  purposes  indicated  to 
which  they  are  applied.  This  is  followed  by 
a  tabular  exhibit  of  the  qualities  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  wood.  A  few  words  are  given 
to  the  relations  of  wood  and  iron,  and  the 
wood-working  trades  are  mentioned,  and  oar- 
pentiy  and  joinery  defined.  A  description  of 
parasitic  plants  or  fungi  injurious  to  living 
trees  and  lumber  follows;  an  account  of  In- 
jurious insects,  prepared  expressly  for  the 
book  by  Mr.  Bashford  Dean,  and  directicsis 
concerning  the  preservationof  wood  aregiven. 
The  second  part  contains  the  exerdsee,  pre- 
ceded by  a  description  of  tools.  Thedirectlotts 
for  the  care  and  use  of  tools  are  explicit^  and 
are  illustrated  by  drawings  representing  the 
method  of  handling  each  tool,  and  the  mark 
it  makes.  These  exercises  are  followed  by 
those  concerning  the  forming  and  fixing  of 
the  several  kinds  of  joints,  gluing,  making 
boxes,  with  hbging  tops,  drawers,  and  gen- 
erally on  uniting  several  pieces  to  make  a 
complete  structure;  a  series  on  the  details 
of  ordinary  house  carpentry,  whence  models 
may  be  constructed  and  the  building  of  the 
various  parts  making  up  a  wooden  dwelling 
learned;  the  use  of  the  frame-saw  and  meth- 
ods of  bending  wood ;  pattern-work ;  shap- 
ing (boat  model)  by  the  use  of  templets ;  and 
veneering,  with  directions  for  painting  and 
polishing. 

Thx  Nationil  Msdioal  DicnoNAST.  Two 
vols.  B^  JoHH  S.  B1LLING8,  M.  D.,  etc., 
and  Collaborators.  Ptiiladdphia :  Lea 
Brothers  &  Co.  Price,  $12. 
This  work  aims  to  define  '*  every  medical 
term  in  current  use  in  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  medical  literature,  induding 
the  Latin  medical  terminology  of  all  of  these 
languages."  The  pronunciation  of  Rngliab 
and  Latin  terms  is  indicated,  and  the  deriTa- 
tion  of  most  English  and  Anglidsed  Latin 
words  (except  names  of  drugs  and  plants)  is 
given.  The  dictionary  does  not  attempt  to 
be  cyclopedic,  but  gives  simply  brief  defi- 
nitions of  the  words  and  phrases  included  in 
its  list  Prefixed  to  the  first  volume  ia  a 
number  of  tables,  including  a  table  of  doses, 
of  antidotes,  of  the  inch  and  metre  system 
of  numbering  spectacle-glasses,  of  thermo- 
metric  scales,  of  the  average  dimensions  of 
the  foetus  at  different  ages,  of  the  average 
dimensions  of  the  parts  and  organs  of  the 
adult  human  body,  and  of  the  weights  of  the 
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organs.  Among  these  tables,  also,  there  is 
a  series,  prepared  by  Prof.  W.  0.  Atwater, 
showing  the  percentages  of  nutrient  ingredi- 
ents in  a  large  number  of  food-materials,  the 
f uel-Talnes  in  the  same,  and  standards  for 
dietaries  for  different  classes  and  occupa- 
tions. Another  table  shows  the  expectation 
of  life  as  derived  from  records  of  life-insur- 
ance companies,  and  from  the  last  United 
States  census. 

Tbb  Axatomt  ov  ths  Fjsog.  By  Dr.  Al- 
SXAXDBB  ScuB.  Translated,  etc.,  by 
GiOROB  Haslak,  M.  D.  Illustrated.  Ox- 
ford :  Clarendon  Press ;  New  York :  Mao- 
millan  h  Co.  Pp.  449,  with  Colored 
Plates.    Price,  15.26. 

Ths  frog  is  aptly  designated  by  the  au- 
thor  as  eminently  the  physiological  domesdc 
animal.  It  is  kept  in  every  physiological 
laboratoiy,  and  is  daily  sacrificed  in  num- 
bers on  the  altar  of  science.  The  physiolo- 
gist has  recourse  to  it,  not  only  to  obtiun  an- 
swers to  new  questions,  but  for  the  sake  of 
demonstrating  easily  and  quickly  the  most 
important  known  facts  of  the  science.  It 
has  furnished  the  means  through  which  many 
most  important  discoveries  in  physiology  have 
been  made.  It  has  ^  afforded  almost  the  only 
material  for  the  investigation  of  the  exdta- 
Inlity  of  nerves  and  its  associated  electro- 
motire  changes,  and  also  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  remaining  nerve  and  muscle 
physiology.**  Much  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
fanctioQs  of  the  spinal  cord  is  derived  from 
experiment  upon  it.  Its  muscles  have  served 
for  Uie  investigation  of  the  phenomena  and 
the  conditions  of  contraction.  But  for  the 
web  of  its  foot  and  the  gills  and  tail  of  its 
tadpole,  '*  we  should  not  perhaps  for  a  long 
time  have  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  and  the  conditions  of 
the  capillary  circulation.  Acquaintance  with 
the  constituents  of  the  blood  directly  con- 
cerned in  nutrition ;  important  facts  in  the 
physiology  of  the  blood  and  lymph ;  and  in- 
sight into  the  laws  of  the  heart's  action, 
hare  all  been  obtdned  by  observations  and 
experiments  on  the  frog.  To  it,  also,  in  his- 
tology,  we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  nerve-fibers,  their  orig^ 
and  termination,  their  relations  within  the 
g&oglla,  and  the  structure  of  muscular  fiber ; 
and  for  the  study  of  reproduction  and  devel- 
opment the  frog  has,  next  to  the  chick,  af- 


forded the  most  important  material."  The 
importance  of  students  being  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  anatomy  and  structure  of  an  ani- 
mal which  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  their 
researehes  is  obvious ;  and  it  is  this  which 
Dr.  Ecker,  who  is  Professor  of  Human  and 
Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Freiberg,  and  Dr.  Haslam,  have  furnished 
in  the  present  book. '  The  original  work  of 
Prof.  Ecker  was  published  in  1864.'  A  second 
part,  embodying,  besides  the  author's  work, 
fruits  of  the  researehes  of  Prof.  Wieders- 
heim,  appeared  in  1881-'82.  The  transla- 
tion was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Haslam  at  the 
suggestion  of  Prof.  A.  Gamgee,  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
Press  as  one  of  the  series  of  Foreign  Bio- 
logical Memoire  published  by  them.  But  it 
soon  became  evident  that  a  mere  translation 
would  be  unsatisfactory,  and  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  recast  and  modify  parts  of 
the  book,  and  to  give  descriptions  of  the 
minute  structure  of  the  several  organs.  The 
translator  has  included  the  results  of  recent 
researehes,  and  has  added  facts  derived  from 
his  own  observations. 

Ths  ELKMX2!Tfl  or  Astbonomt.  With  an 
Ura2T00baph7.  By  Prof.  Charles  A. 
YouNO.  Boston :  Ginn  k.  Co.  Pp.  470. 
Price,  11.66. 

Pbof.  Tovno  has  prepared  this  text-book 
for  use  in  high  schools  and  academies,  using 
in  it  much  of  the  material  and  many  of  the 
illustrations  of  his  larger  work,  General  As- 
tronomy. The  author  has  tried  to  avoid 
going  to  an  extreme  in  cutting  down  and 
simplifying,  while  giving  a  clear  treatment 
of  every  subject.  From  the  number  of 
pages  in  the  book  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
has  provided  abundant  material  for  a  high- 
school  course  in  astronomy.  He  has  paid 
special  attention  to  making  all  statements 
correct  as  far  as  they  go,  though  many  of 
them,  on  account  of  the  elementary  charac- 
ter of  the  book,  are  necessarily  incomplete. 
No  mathematics  higher  than  elementary 
algebra  and  geometry  is  introduced  into  the 
text.  In  an  appendix  of  some  seventy  pages, 
methods  of  making  certain  calculations  and 
the  construction  of  astronomical  instruments 
are  described.  The  Uranography  comprises 
a  brief  description  of  the  constellations  vis- 
ible in  the  United  States,  with  four  maps, 
from  which  the  principal  stars  may  be  id^- 
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tlfied ;  also  a  list  of  sach  telescopic  ol^jects 
in  each  constellation  as  are  easily  found,  and 
lie  within  the  power  of  a  small  telescope. 
The  vdume  is  illostrated  with  one  hundred 
and  fift j-eigfat  cuts. 

Amibioan  Spioksb  and  thub  Spnnmfo-WoRK. 

Vol  L     By  Hknbt  C.  MoCook,  D.D. 

Published  by  the  Author:  Academy  of 

Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia.   Pp.872. 

Price  |80  (set  of  three  volumes). 

Thb  naturalist  who  takes  dried  or  alco- 
holic specimens  as  the  subjects  of  his  study 
can  prosecute  his  researches  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  and  independently  of  the  will  of  the 
creatures  that  he  is  studying.  But  this  ad- 
vantage is  offset  by  the  limitation  that  the 
habits  of  the  creatures,  the  kind  of  places 
they  live  in,  the  sort  of  structures  they  make, 
the  way  they  move  about,  obtain  their  food, 
and  rear  their  young,  are  a  sealed  book  to 
him.  The  observations  of  the  field  natural- 
ist, on  the  other  hand,  are  attended  by  many 
more  difficulties  than  those  of  the  laboratory 
student.  He  must  go  to  his  qiedmens  in- 
stead of  having  them  brought  to  him.  Per- 
haps they  are  not  to  be  found  at  all  seasons, 
and,  when  they  are  accessible,  many  hours 
must  be  spent  in  watching  familiar  actions 
in  order  not  to  miss  a  chance  of  seeing  a 
new  operation.  He  has  the  compensation, 
however,  that  he  studies  the  creatures  alive; 
hence  the  things  which  are  hidden  from  the 
laboratory  naturalist  are  revealed  to  him, 
and  the  knowledge  that  he  gains  arouses  the 
widest  interest  and  wins  the  greatest  appre- 
ciation. The  results  which  Dr.  McCook  lays 
before  us  in  the  present  volume  belong 
mainly  in  the  latter  class.  They  relate  to 
the  spinning-work  of  spiders,  as  performed 
in  the  making  of  webs  and  dens.  With  this 
Is  naturally  connected  some  account  of  the 
methods  of  procuring  food  and  the  nesting- 
habits  of  theBe  creatures,  and  the  intelli- 
gence that  they  display  in  adapting  their 
operations  to  particular  circumstances.  In 
order  to  give  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of 
how  spiders  form  their  threads,  a  f  ally  illus- 
trated chapter  on  the  structure  of  the  spin- 
ning-organs has  been  introduced.  The  whole 
work  will  be  confined  to  the  orb-weaving 
spiders  of  the  United  States,  but  a  vast 
amount  of  material  relating  to  other  tribes, 
which  the  author  has  collected,  has  been 
drawn  upon  in  order  to  make  comparisons 


between  the  habits  of  the  orb-weavers  and 
other  spiders.  To.  the  general  reader,  who 
sees  no  important  difference  between  any 
two  common  wheel-shaped  spider-webs,  the 
distinct  varieties  of  orb-weavers'  snares  de> 
scribed  by  Dr.  McOook  will  be  a  revcJatSoo. 
Artists,  too,  who  are  supposed  to  be  careful 
about  the  correct  sh^>es  of  the  things  they 
draw,  seem  to  have  looked  only  cardessly  at 
spiders'  webs,  for  our  author  states  that  be 
has  never  seen  but  one  in  art  woric  or  book 
illustrations  that  gave  proof  of  having  been 
drawn  from  a  natural  web,  by  one  who  knew 
its  characteristics.  In  Ihree  diapters  the 
generid  features,  the  mode  of  conskucting 
in  detail,  and  the  armature  of  orb-webs 
are  presented.  Passing  to  varieUes  of 
the  orb,  Dr.  McCook  describes  the  web 
with  its  center  of  closely  woven  silk  tis- 
sue and  a  zigzag  ribbon  extending  upward 
and  downward,  which  is  made  by  Argiopt^  a 
spider  whose  large  size  and  beautiful  mark- 
ings make  it  conspicuous  in  our  autumn 
fields.  The  round  vertical  webs  made  by 
Epeira  and  other  spiders  are  then  touched 
upon.  An  account  is  given  of  the  composite 
snares,  which  consist  of  a  wheel-shaped  web 
combined  with  a  maze  of  intersecting  lines ; 
also  of  the  sectoral  orb,  in  which  there  is 
always  one  division  of  the  wheel  that  is  not 
crossed  by  the  concentric  rings. 

Among  the  other  peculiar  features  in  webs 
that  the  author  describes  are  the  domed  orb 
of  the  ba^ca  spider,  the  ribbon  deoorationg 
of  the  feather-foot,  the  triangle  or  part  of  a 
circle  constructed  by  the  triangle  spider,  and 
the  somewhat  irregularly  radiating  snare  of 
the  ray  spider.  A  chapter  on  the  engineer- 
ing skill  of  spiders  gives  instances  of  their 
using  weights  to  hold  their  webs  taut,  their 
placing  of  stay-lines  in  the  best  position  al- 
lowed by  circumstances,  using  unfamiliar 
substances  for  building  a  nest,  eta  Espe- 
cially interesting  is  a  diapter  on  the  me- 
chanical strength  of  webs  and  the  physical 
power  of  spiders,  in  which  cases  are  given 
of  spiders  capturing  and  hoisting  from  the 
ground  animals  many  times  as  large  as  them- 
selves. Other  topics  that  are  fully  treated, 
but  which  can  be  only  mentioned  here,  are 
feeding  habits,  uses  of  poison,  and  neet- 
making  habits.  In  a  concluding  chaptw  on 
the  genesis  of  snares,  the  author  traces  the 
relations  whidi  exist  between  the  various 
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fbrmi  of  flpinning-work  treated  in  the  fore, 
going  pages.  The  Tolmne  oontains  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  iUnatrations,  the  aii- 
thor  being  oonTlnoed  that  a  drawing  is  bet- 
ter to  communicate  oome  facts  than  pages 
of  words.  The  pictures,  moreoTer,  are  of 
artistic  qoalitj,  and  the  mechanical  work  of 
the  Tohmie  is  of  a  hi^  grade,  making  the 
book  a  remarkably  handsome  one.  In  the 
second  Tolome  of  tliis  work  the  aothor  will 
treat  the  habits  and  indostry  associated  with 
mating  and  maternal  instiTicts,  life  of  the 
yoong,  etc.  The  third  Tolnme  will  be  a  sys- 
tematk:  presentati(m  of  the  OTb-weayers  of 
the  United  States,  the  descriptions  being  ao- 
oompanied  by  a  number  of  lithographic 
plates  colored  by  hand.  The  wdrk,  aside 
from  its  sdentifie  ralne  and  Its  popular  in- 
terest, will  be  a  treasure  to  the  library  of 
any  one  who  secures  a  copy.  The  ^  author's 
edition"  is  limited  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
numbered  copies,  whidi  are  issued  in  doth 
with  uncut  edges.  A  large  part  of  the  edi- 
tion had  been  sabsciibed  for  before  publi- 
cation. 

The  RipoH  of  S,  F,  LcaigUy^  Seentary 
of  (Atf  amUhttmian  JiuiUuihn,  for  1889, 
states  Uiat  the  income  of  the  Smithsonian 
fond  is  becoming  less  and  less  adequate  for 
the  work  of  the  Institution  with  each  year 
of  the  country's  growth.  This  ftmd  is  now 
im,0OO,  of  which  only  $1,500  haye  been 
recdved  in  bequests  since  the  original  Smith- 
son  lq;acy.  The  secretary  calls  attention 
to  the  Institution  as  a  suitable  trustee  for 
moneys  intended  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge.  Additional  space  is  needed 
for  exhibition  purposes  for  the  National 
Museum.  The  appropriation  allowed  for 
making  the  foreign  exchanges  required 
by  Ooremment  does  not  coyer  what  this 
senice  costs  the  Institution,  eyen  though 
free  transportatiott  is  given  by  many  steam- 
ship companies.  The  library  received  17,- 
354  secessions  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
the  collection  is  so  large  that  much  of  it  is 
inaccessible  from  lack  of  room.  The  solleo- 
tion  of  Hving  anhnals,  which  numbers  over 
three  hundred,  has  outgrown  Its  accommoda- 
tions, and  a  sdieme  for  creating  a  zoSlogi- 
cal  park  on  Rock  Greek,  in  the  District  of 
Oolnmbia,  is  being  agiuted.  The  report  in- 
cludes statistics  of  publications  of  the  Insti- 


tntion  during  the  year,  of  accessions  to  the 
museum  and  to  the  library,  and  of  interna- 
tional exchanges. 

A  great  many  &cts  which  chemists  oon- 
stantiy  need  to  refer  to  are  put  into  handy 
shape  in  the  litde  pamphlet  which  Prof. 
Jofui  H,  Afpleton  has  published  now  for 
eight  years,  called  the  Laboratory  Tear-Book 
(G.  Boscoe  and  €k>..  Providence,  12  cents). 
This  publication  contains  a  calendar,  notes 
on  the  chemical  work  done  in  the  preceding 
year,  a  list  of  new  elements  announced  since 
1877,  a  table  based  on  the  latest  revision'  of 
atomic  and  molecular  weights,  tables  of 
weights,  measures,  and  thermometer  scales 
and  equivalents,  the  C.  6.  S.  system  of  units, 
pronunciations  of  words  used  in  chemistry, 
logarithms,  postal  regulations,  etc. 

The  Metsorohffieal  ObtervoHons  made  on 
the  SrnnmU  of  FUoie  Peak,  January,  1874, 
to  June,  1888,  are  published  in  the  Annals 
of  Harvard  College  Observatory,  Vol.  XXII. 
The  observations  were  made  and  were  pre- 
pared for  the  press  by  the  United  States 
Signal  Service,  and  the  expense  of  publicsp 
tion  has  been  borne  by  the  Boyden  fund. 
The  observations  occupy  four  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  quarto  pages,  and  are  introduced 
and  supplemented  by  a  few  pages  of  text 

The  Obaervaiiona  of  the  New  England 
Meteorological  Society  for  1888,  published  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Harvard  College  Observa- 
tory, contains  tables  in  which  the  work  of 
the  society  for  the  year  is  summarised.  In 
a  general  account  of  the  weather  of  the  year 
it  is  stated  that  nine  months  were  colder 
and  three  warmer  than  the  average  in  New 
England.  The  total  precipitation  exceeded 
the  usual  annual  fall  by  twenty-^ve  per  cent 

Among  the  papers  that  have  appeared  in 
recent  numbers  of  7%e  Modem  Science  Ee- 
eayiet  (James  H.  West,  Boston ;  10  cents  a 
number)  is  one  on  The  Scope  and  Principles 
of  the  Evolution  Philosophy,  by  Lewis  6. 
Janes,  the  first  lecture  of  the  Brooklyn  Ethi- 
cal Association's  second  season.  Dr.  Janes 
represents  evolution  as  a  universal  method, 
explaining  the  processes  of  all  activity.  He 
states  the  agnostic  position  in  regard  to  the 
Unknowable  Cause,  and  denies  that  the  evo- 
lutionist is  a  materialist  In  his  closing 
paragraphs  he  points  out  the  kind  of  aid 
that  evolutionary  philosophy  can  give  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  society.    The 
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Moral  and  Religioos  Aspects  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  Philosophy  are  presented  in  a 
paper  by  Sylvan  Drey,  under  three  heads: 
First,  Spencer's  theory  of  religion ;  second, 
Spencer's  theory  of  morality ;  third,  the  re- 
lation of  religion  to  morality  from  the  Spen- 
oerian  point  of  view.  The  object  of  the 
essay  is  exposition  and  not  defense,  and  the 
author  has  the  happy  faculty  of  dear  state- 
ment, which  such  work  requires.  In  a  lect- 
ure on  PrimitlYe  Man,  Z.  Sidney  Sampson 
sketches  the  life-record  of  man  as  it  is  re- 
Tealed  to  us  by  the  flint  implements  belong- 
ing to  the  Pleistocene  and  possibly  to  earlier 
geologic  periods,  by  the  articles  found  among 
the  piles  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  eta  The  lect- 
ure is  deroted  mostly  to  the  discoTcries  and 
conclusions  relating  to  the  earlier  Old  and 
New  Stone  Periods.  G.  Staniland  Wake  de- 
scribes The  Growth  of  the  Marriage  Rela- 
tion, giving  the  attitude  of  primitive  peoples 
toward  consanguineous  marriage,  some  of 
the  varieties  of  polygyny  and  of  polyandry 
that  have  obtained  in  various  countries,  and 
the  chief  features  in  the  growth  of  monog- 
amy. 

Two  successive  volumes  of  the  Questions 
of  the  Day  series  are  devoted  to  *Hhe  rail- 
way problem."  One  of  these,  by  Hon.  W, 
D.  Dabney,  is  entitled  The  Public  ReguUUum 
of  Roilwayt  (Putnams,  |1.26).  It  deals 
with  the  commerdal  relations  of  the  rail- 
ways to  the  public,  and  does  not  take  up  the 
regulation  of  the  roads  with  reference  to 
safety  and  convenience.  The  author  dis- 
cusses first  the  legal  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion and  then  its  economic  aspects.  Un- 
der the  former  head  are  considered  the 
sources  of  legislative  power  over  railroads, 
and  the  limitations  of  this  power  arising 
from  charter  contracts,  from  the  property 
rights  of  the  owners  of  railways,  and  from 
the  powers  of  Congress  over  interstate 
commerce.  On  these  subjects,  the  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  are 
taken  as  authority  almost  exclusively.  On 
the  economic  side  the  discussion  is  based 
principally  upon  material  contained  in  the 
reports  and  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  in  the  testimony  and 
arguments  presented  to  that  body  in  the  re- 
port made  and  testimony  taken  by  the 
"Cullom  Committee"  of  the  Senate,  and 
various  other  reports.    The  closing  chapters 


contain  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  and  a  oonaideradon  of  the 
relations  of  the  express  companies  to  the 
railways  and  to  the  people. 

The  phase  of  the  subject  dealt  wHh  by 
Mr.  John  M,  Bonham  concerns  RaHwajf  St- 
ereey  and  TruHi  (Putnams,  $1.26).  The 
secret  disconnts  that  railways  make  to  oer> 
tahi  monopolistic  manufacturing  corporatioiia 
the  author  regards  as  the  most  serious  feat- 
ure of  the  railway  problem.  In  his  diaoaa- 
sion  of  the  subject  he  traces  the  growth  of 
abuses  in  railroad  management,  showing 
that  they  owe  their  existence  to  the  faulty 
system  under  which  railroad  charters  hare 
been  granted.  He  states  that  the  commis- 
sions thaf  have  been  appointed  to  regulate 
great  trusts  and  corporations  fail  to  accom- 
plish any  reform  because  they  have  not  the 
power  to  get  at  the  secret  agreements  of 
these  bodies,  and  he  recommends  a  system 
of  inspection  which  will  prevent  the  nnjust 
favoritism  complained  of. 

The  Report  of  the  Commmioner  o/  Etht" 
cation  for  1887-'' 88  is  about  as  late  in  ap- 
pearing as  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
although  it  was  completed  three  months 
earlier.  The  efforts  and  appeals  of  Com- 
missioner DotMon  for  prompt  pnblioatiosi  of 
this  document  should  meet  with  better  suc- 
cess. Among  the  topics  that  receire  apodal 
attention  in  the  report  are  the  condition  and 
needs  of  education  among  the  thousand 
MetlakahUa  Indians,  who  have  recently  re- 
moved from  British  Columbia  to  an  island 
near  Sitka,  also  among  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Alaska.  Manual  training,  hidustrial  hi- 
struction,  and  education  at  the  South,  are 
slso  carefully  reviewed. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  ConaHhOUmal 
Hittoiy  of  the  United  StaUa,  at  teen  in  the 
DevdopmentofAmerieanLawi'FnisiMXDB^  |2), 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  has 
been  published  in  book  form.  The  subjects 
and  lecturers  are  as  follows :  The  Federal 
Supreme  Court :  its  Place  in  the  American 
Constitutional  System,  by  Judge  Thomas  M. 
Cooley;  Constitutional  Development  in  the 
United  States  as  influenced  by  Chief-Justice 
Marshall,  by  Hon.  Henry  Hitdicock ;  as  hiflu- 
enced  by  Chief-Justice  Taney,  by  Hon.  George 
W.  Biddle;  as  hifluenced  by  the  Dedskms 
of  the  Supreme  Court  since  1865,  by  Prof. 
Charles  A.  Kent ;  and  The  Stote  Judidaiy: 
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hs  PUoe  in  the  Americap  Conatitutional 
Systeniy  by  Hon.  Dtniel  H.  Chamberlain. 

The  traaUae  on  Mmey,  hj  Jamm  Piatt 
(Putziama,  75  cents),  is  historical,  commer- 
cial, and  economic  in  scope.  It  gives  a 
skeicii  of  the  ori^  of  money,  after  which 
the  qnestion.  What  is  money  ?  is  discussed. 
The  author  defines  money  as  '<  a  commodity, 
of  the  same  general  natore  as  aU  other  com- 
BBodities.'*  But  he  says  that,  although  a 
wealth  in  itself,  its  utility  consists  in  its 
ready  conrertibility.  Paper  is  not  money, 
aooording  to  his  Tiew.  ConsideTable  space 
is  deroted  to  explanations  and  counsel  about 
banking.  Exchange  and  interest  receive 
attention,  and  the  author  then  proceeds  to 
^Beofls  wealth  and  capitaL  Sonfe  consider- 
atloos  on  panics  are  given,  with  the  aim  of 
prerenting  the  tight  grip  on  money  that 
always  aggravates  a  panic.  In  the  closing 
■ecCioni,  means  of  attaining  indiridual  suc- 
cess and  national  prosperity  are  pointed  out. 

The  BiMtory  of  Federal  and  State  Aid  to 
Either  BA$eatum  in  the  United  Statee  has 
been  prepared  by  Frank  W,  JBtaekmar,  Ph. 
D.,  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, as  one  of  the  series  upon  the  history  of 
higher  education  in  the  Dnited  States,  au- 
thorised by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
It  is  intended  to  represent  the  progress  of 
the  State  idea  in  education  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  colonies  to  the  present  time.  It 
discusses  the  rise  of  national  education,  with 
its  relation  to  local,  and  brings  forward  the 
opinionB  of  statesmen  and  scholars  ooncem- 
ing  the  duties  and  functions  of  government 
in  public  education.  A  brief  history  is  given 
of  the  methods  adopted  by  Congress  to  en- 
courage and  assist  institutions  of  learning, 
while  the  main  body  of  the  work  Is  devoted 
to  the  presentation  in  a  condensed  form  of 
the  plans  pursued  by  the  Legislatures  of 
thirty-d^t  States  hi  the  treatment  of  higher 
edaeation.  One  of  the  strongest  inferences 
drawn  by  Commiflsioner  Dawson  from  the 
investigation  is  that  in  nearly  every  instance 
the  foremost  desire  of  the  people  has  been 
for  colleges  and  universities  rather  than  for 
schools  of  a  lower  grade,  the  opinion  having 
prevailed  that  primary  and  secondary  schools 
were  dependent  for  their  existence  on  higher 
faistitiitSoos. 

The  Tmemtf  eewenth  Anmtal  Report  of  the 
Manaehteette  Ajp^ieuitural  College  gives  an 


account  of  the  work  of  the  institution  dur- 
ing 1889,  with  the  usual  information  about 
course  of  study,  professors,  equipment,  etc 
Appended  to  this  report  is  a  paper  by  Prof. 
Paul  Wagner,  of  Darmstadt,  On  the  most 
Profitable  Use  of  Commercial  Manures, 
translated  by  Prof.  Charles  Wellington  in 
answer  to  the  demand  for  information  on  the 
subject. 

In  7^  Evolution  of  a  Life  (Holt  Pub- 
lishing Company,  (2),  Eenry  T^ro  Bray  tells 
the  story  of  his  early  life,  of  his  career  as  a 
clergyman  in  the  Methodist  and  then  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  of  his  being  forced  to 
leave  the  mipistiy  on  account  of  his  growing 
disbelief  in  the  supernatural  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion and  his  increasing  disgust  with  the 
practices  of  church -members  and  men  In 
holy  orders.  The  experiences  and  incidents 
which  are  told  in  this  volume  under  the  veil 
of  fictitious  names  exhibit  many  of  the  per- 
sons with  whom  Mr.  Bray's  labors  brought 
him  in  contact  in  no  very  enviable  light. 
The  story,  especially  the  part  relating  to  the 
author's  married  life,  reveals  the  joys  and 
sorrows,  hopes  and  fears,  discouragements 
and  triumphs  of  an  affectionate,  sensitive, 
and  religious  nature,  which  has  been  sadly 
torn  by  contact  with  the  world. 

Bulletin  Ko.  7  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
Ejqperiment  Station  contains  accounts  of  ex- 
periments and  observations  on  seven  sub- 
jects. The  chief  article  is  on  varieties  of 
com,  and  is  illustrated  with  four  plates.  The 
other  topics  treated  are  the  millets,  sugar 
from  sorghum,  the  codling  moth,  new  Cyni- 
pida,  the  hog-louse,  and  varieties  of  grapes. 

The  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Iowa  State 
Board  of  Health  (Des  Moines,  26  cents  a 
year)  is  a  decidedly  practical  and  wide-awake 
document.  Each  number  is  made  up  of 
brief  and  timely  articles  on  hygienic  sub- 
jects, replies  to  questions,  reports  of  mortal- 
ity, and  of  the  appearance  of  contagious  dis- 
eases within  the  State,  etc.  A  Signal  Corps 
meteorological  report  for  each  month  is  also 
included. 

A  brief  account  of  Maeeage  and  the  Origi- 
nal Swedish  Movements  has  been  prepared 
for  physicians  and  others  interested  by  Kurre 
W.  Ostrom  (Blakiston,  75  cents).  It  de- 
scribes the  operations  of  massage,  with  fig- 
ures, and  the  various  passive  movements  be- 
longing to  the  Swedish  system.    Lists  of 
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manipalttions  and  moTements  BuiUble  for  a 
large  number  of  diaeaaea  are  giren.  In  theae 
applicationa  Ling'a  and  Meiger*B  sjstema 
hATe  generally  been  followed.  Some  oonaid- 
erationa  In  regard  to  the  eifecta  of  exerdae 
are  induded  in  the  Tolume,  and  a  caution 
against  the  untrained  **  robbers  "  who  form 
a  large  part  of  those  who  claim  to  be  ma^- 
•mn  in  America,  or  who  use  the  name  aa  a 
doak  for  rice. 
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JUH^  Bnlh — ^ThiB  able  but  retiring  man 
w«B  bom  in  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  in  1807.  He 
came  of  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  stock  on  his  fa- 
therms  tide,  and  was  of  Dutch  extraction  (the 
DoreDiii8e8)on  his  mother's  side.  After  grad- 
QSting  at  Rutgers  College,  and  when  yet  quite 
a  joong  man,  he  connected  himself  with  the 
Botdi  Reformed  Church,  and  was  by  that  or- 
guiizBtion  sent  to  the  islands  of  Java  and 
Suinatra  as  a  missionary,  where  he  remained 
four  years.  Here  his  powers  of  observation 
and  his  lore  for  the  study  of  nature  had  an 
eariy  development.  Returning  to  his  native 
oonotry,  he  soon  engaged  in  educational  work, 
ind  was  elected  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences 
in  the  National  Military  College  of  Bristol, 
Pa.  Afterward  he  became  principal  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Scientific  and  Classical  Insti- 
tote  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  spent  the  best 


part  of  his  life.  He  also  occupied  for  some 
years  the  chair  of  Ph3rsical  Sciences  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Shippenburg,  Pa.  In 
his  career  as  an  educator,  he  from  the  start 
laid  great  stress  on  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  nature,  and  was  indeed  a  bold  and 
fearless  innovator  in  this  respect,  anticipat- 
ing by  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
recc^nition  that  scientific  studies  liave  sub- 
sequently had  in  all  the  highest  institutions 
of  learning.  His  life  was  quiet,  simple,  dig- 
nified, but  laborious.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  chief  scientific  bodies  both  in  tliis  coun- 
try and  abroad,  and  his  contributions  in  the 
shape  of  addresses  before  learned  societies, 
pamphlets,  and  articles  in  scientific  periodi- 
cals were  many  and  varied,  always  strikingly 
original,  often  profound,  and  sometimes  pro- 
phetic. Among  these  contributions,  chiefly 
on  astronomical  problems,  was  one  entitied 
The  Two  Great  Works  to  be  done  on  our  Si- 
dereal Systems.  In  this  publication  two  ques- 
tions are  asked — ^First :  Which  way  round 
does  the  great  ring  of  the  milky  way  revolve  ? 
Second :  In  which  direction  must  we  look  for 
the  center  of  our  sddereal  systems,  and  how 
far  is  it  distant?  These  two  questions  he 
attempted  to  answer  himself  in  an  unpub- 
lished work,  upon  which  he  expended  all  the 
time  and  thought  that  he  could  command 
during  the  latter  days  of  his  life.  He  con- 
sidered this  the  most  important  and  certain- 
ly the  most  original  and  far-reaching  of  his 
works  on  astronomy,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be 
published  in  due  time.  In  his  book  on  The 
Origin  of  the  Stars,  published  over  twenty 
years  ago,  some  of  the  most  transcendental 
problems  of  physical  astronomy  were  at- 
tacked and  solved  with  a  keen  analysis,  an 
abundance  of  facts,  and  a  wealth  of  illus- 
tration worthy  of  a  master  of  the  science. 
Prof.  Ennis's  intellectual  scope  and  sympa- 
thies were  not  narrow  or  one-sided ;  he  was 
familiar  with  the  entire  range  of  English  and 
classical  literature,  and  was  an  excellent  lin- 
guist His  literary  style  was  simple,  direct, 
and  lucid ;  he  had  a  great  dislike  for  "  big 
words,"  and  always  succeeded  in  making  his 
ideas  clear  by  the  use  of  plain  and  untechnical 
language,  even  when  handling  the  most  ab- 
struse problems.  His  habits  and  tastes  were 
simple,  his  wants  few,  his  disposition  kindly 
and  gentle,  and  the  attitude  of  his  mind  was 
distinctiy  reverent.  He  was  so  quiet,  mod- 
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est,  and  unobtrusive  that  but  few  Buspeeted 
the  presence  of  a  great  thinker  so  near  at 
home,  and  fewer  still  knew  him  personallj. 
He  died  in  Houston,  Texas,  January  12, 1800. 

Hm  Late  Beirf  Jaaes  (SArk.— A  biogra. 

phy  and  bibliogr^>hy  of  Henry  James  Clark 
has  be^  published  by  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  in  which  he  was  the 
first  professor.  He  was  bom  In  1826,  be- 
gan the  study  of  botany  under  Asa  G^y  in 
1850,  and  became  a  pupil  and  private  assist- 
ant of  Agassiz,  who  ^oke  of  him  in  1867  as 
''the  most  accurate  observer  in  the  ooun- 
try."  He  was  in  succession  adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Zodlogy  in  Harvard  University; 
Professor  of  Botany,  Zodlogy,  and  Geology 
in  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky;  and  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Veterinary  Science 
In  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College; 
and  he  was  a  member,  fellow,  or  correspond- 
ent of  the  principal  American  scientific  so- 
deties,  including  the  Academy  of  Sdencee 
when  its  membership  was  limited  to  fifty. 
He  assisted  Agassiz  in  the  preparation  of 
parts  of  the  Contributions  to  the  Natural 
Histoiy  of  the  United  States ;  deliyered  lect- 
ures on  histology  and  the  C^unbridge  Muse- 
um of  Comparative  Zodlogy ;  and  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute 
on  Mind  in  Nature;  or  the  Origin  of  Life, 
and  the  Mode  of  Development  of  Animals. 
He  died  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1878,  in  the 
f orty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  Ust  of  his 
scientific  writings  comprises  twenty -seven 
titles,  mos  of  whidi  cover  more  than  one 
article. 

Edveatlenal  TiUve  of  Haivri  TrtlnlBg. 

— ^The  committee  report  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education  on  the  Educational 
Value  of  Manual  Trahiing  admits  the  rea- 
sonableness of  substituting  a  system  of  man- 
ual training  in  special  schools,  in  so  far  as  it 
can  be  done,  for  the  old  system  of  appren- 
ticeship, but  insists  that  the  trainhig  ought 
not  to  be  begun  before  the  completion  of 
the  pupil's  twelfth  year,  nor  before  he  has 
had  the  statutory  instruction  prescribed  by 
the  state  hi  the  hitellectual  branches  of 
school  work.  It  admits  that  manual  tndn- 
ing  is  an  educative  influence,  and  that,  in  so 


far  as  the  schools  teach  the  sdentific  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  the  practical  points  of 
their  work,  they  add  intellectual  education 
to  physical  education.  The  study  of  general 
sdentific  principles,  according  to  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris's  interpretation  of  the  views  of  the 
report,  would  be  educative  in  the  first  rank : 
they  explain  all  machines  and  all  natural 
phenomena  in  our  present  exp^enoe,  and 
will  expldn  those  that  we  meet  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  second  rank  are  special  appli- 
cations of  sdence  in  the  form  of  theories 
of  special  machines,  as,  for  example,  of  the 
steam-engine.  These  theories  expl^n  all 
machines  made  in  accordance  with  them; 
they  are  very  general,  but  not  so  general  as 
the  sdentific  theories  of  the  forces  involved. 
They  are  acoordin^y  less  educative.  A  third 
and  least  educative  school  exercise  is  the 
construction  of  a  particular  machine,  when 
the  theory  is  narrowed  down  to  a  special 
example.  The  laborer  meets  many  new 
things  in  the  work  of  construcUng  the  ma- 
chine, but  unhappily  they  are  not  educative, 
because  they  are  contingent,  and  do  not  as- 
sist in  explaining  or  constructing  the  next 
machine.  Examined  in  these  three  grades 
of  educa^ve  value,  the  purely  manual  work 
of  the  school  belongs  to  the  lowest  grade, 
and  furnishes  the  obscurest  knowledge  of 
prindples  covered  up  by  a  mass  of  non-es- 
sential circumstances.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, lays  stress  on  the  importance  of  sbs- 
thetio  culture  through  drawing.  It  is  cult- 
ure  in  taste  that  American  workmen  need, 
and  not  culture  in  skill,  for  our  laborers  are 
already  ingenious  and  skillful  and  indus- 
trious. Drawing  is  the  best  means  of  ac- 
quiring  familiarity  with  the  conventional 
forms  of  beauty  in  ornament — ^forms  that 
express  the  outlines  of  freedom  and  grace- 
fulness, and  diarm  all  peoples,  even  Uiose 
who  have  not  the  skill  to  produce  them; 
and  make  markets  for  the  artidee  that  bear 
them. 

Caues  ef  IiMBlty* — ^The  latest  report  of 
the  British  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  gives 
tables  showing  the  causes  of  insanity  as 
verified  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  institu- 
tions, in  the  cases  of  186,478  paUents  who 
have  been  admitted  into  public  and  private 
asylums  since  1887.  The  causes  are  dassi- 
fied  as  **  moral "  and  **  physical''    As  mi^t 
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be  expected, "  intempertnce  in  drink  *'  heads 
the  list  of  single  eanses,  with  18,290  cases. 
Of  ''moral  canaes,"  ''domestic  trouble," 
"  adTcrse  draumstances/'  and  "  mental 
aniiety  and  worry,  and  orerwork,"  are  col- 
lectirely  held  responsible  for  26,897  cases. 
Of  other  moral  causes,  "religious  excite- 
ment*' is  credited  with  8,769  eases,  "love 
aifairs  **  with  2,224,  and  "  fright  and  nerv^- 
oua  shock  '*  with  1,968.  Of  physical  causes, 
"sexual  diseases"  are  credited  with  8,447 
oases,  "  orerexertion "  with  761,  "  sun- 
stroke "  with  1,686,  "  accident  or  injury  " 
with  4,199,  "diseases  of  women"  with 
11,815,  "old  age"  with  6,778,  "privation 
and  starration  "  with  2,607,  "  f erers  "  with 
880,  "puberty"  with  682,  and  "other  bodi- 
ly diseases  or  disorders"  with  14,719. 
Prerions  attadcs  had  occurred  in  22,708 
eases.  Hereditary  influence  was  ascertained 
In  28,068,  and  congenital  defect  in  6,881.  As 
between  the  sexes,  66,918  were  of  the  male 
and  69,660  of  the  female  sex. 

lights  •■  Other  Meal  Laads*— A  paper 
by  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  on  "The  Rights  of 
Vropettf  in  Trees  "  on  the  land  of  another, 
relates  to  a  curious  custom  of  primeyal 
timea  which  still  survives  in  some  lands. 
The  nnthor  first  met  it  as  a  land  judge  in 
Asia  Minor  in  1862,  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  grant  compensation  for  olive-trees 
belongii^  to  one  or  more  persons  on  the 
landa  of  others,  and  for  honey -trees  or 
hoards  of  wOd  honey  in  state  or  communal 
forests.  Papers  read  by  the  Rev.  Br.  Cod- 
ington gave  inf onnation  of  the  existence  of 
a  like  system  in  Melanesia.  It  likewise 
prevails,  according  to  Mr.  Crocker,  of  the 
Britiali  North  Borneo  Company,  in  Borneo, 
in  respect  to  the  kaUtpang,  or  honey-tree, 
and  also  in  the  case  of  caves  containing  edi- 
ble bird's-nests.  Sir  Spencer  St.  John  also 
observes  that  in  Borneo  the  land  nominally 
belongs  to  the  state  or  tribe,  but  the  owner- 
ehip  is  not  a  private  property  in  land  in  our 
sense  of  the  word.  He  had  observed  that 
certain  of  the  tapang^  on  which  the  bees 
construct  their  nests,  often  belonged  to 
spedal  families,  and  wele  not  touched  by 
their  neighbors,  ffir  Thomas  Wade  has 
found  a  similar  right  in  China,  where,  when 
hill  farms  or  gardens  are  leased,  the  tenant 
will  pay  the  proprietor  a  yearly  rent    All 


fir-trees  or  bamboos  on  the  ground  before  it 
is  let  belong  to  the  proprietors,  and  the  ten- 
ant is  not  free  to  appropriate  theuL  If 
there  were  no  such  trees  on  the  ground  when 
it  was  let,  and  such  trees  were  subsequently 
planted  by  the  tenant,  they  would  be  at  bis 
disposal.  Separate  property  in  trees  is  also 
traceable  in  India,  particularly  in  Cbota 
Nagpore,  where  Mr.  J.  F.  Hewitt  has  fre- 
quently found  that  fruit  trees  growing  on 
land  are  owned  by  persons  other  than  the 
owners  or  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The 
mAova- trees,  which  are  exceedingly  valu- 
able, are  frequently  divided  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  villages  near  which  they 
grow.  This  individual  property  in  trees  is 
not  in  Turkey  confined  to  Asia  Minor,  but 
prevails  as  a  general  law  in  the  empire. 
Miss  Pauline  Inby  found  it  in  Bosnia,  and 
bought  an  interest  of  the  kind  in  a  certain 
estate.  It  seems  also  to  have  anciently 
existed  in  the  British  Islands,  and  is  recog- 
nized in  the  Brehon  records  of  Ireland.  But 
there,  and  in  most  European  countries,  the 
vestiges  of  the  separate  rights  have  ceased 
to  exist. 

SMplng  Cteysen*— -It  has  been  often  ob- 
served that  throwing  soap  into  the  geysers 
of  the  Tellowstone  Park  will  produce  or 
hasten  an  outburst  The  phenomenon  has 
been  hivesttgated  by  Prol  Arnold  Hague, 
of  the  United  Sutes  Geological  Survey,  who 
finds  that  two  conditions  are  essential  to  the 
production  of  an  erupddn  in  this  way :  first, 
the  surface  caldron  or  reservoir  should  hold 
but  a  small  amount  of  water,  exposing  only 
a  limited  area  to  the  atmosphere ;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  the  water  should  stand  at  or  above 
the  boiling-point  of  water  for  the  altitude  of 
the  geyser  basin  above  sea-IeveL  The  latter 
is  the  principal  factor.  Many  of  the  geysers 
and  hot  springs  present  the  singular  phe- 
nomena of  pools  of  water  heated  above  the 
theoretical  boiling-point,  and,  unless  dis- 
turbed, frequently  remain  so  for  many  days 
without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  ebullition. 
Thermal  waters  in  this  condition  may  be  made 
to  boil  by  other  artificial  means  that  will  dis- 
turb their  equilibrium,  as  by  casting  sinter 
into  them,  and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  by  a 
strong  temporary  gust  of  wind.  If  soap  or 
lye  is  thrown  into  most  of  the  small  pools,  a 
viscous  fluid  is  formed ;  and  vU^sity  is.  in 
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the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  prindpal  CAuae 
in  hastening  geyser-action.  It  tends  to  cause 
the  steam  to  be  retained  within  the  basin, 
and,  when  the  temperature  stands  at  or  alMve 
the  boiling-point,  explosive  liberaticm  must 
follow.  All  allLaline  solutions  exhibit,  by 
reason  of  this  visoosity,  a  tendency  to  bump 
and  boQ  irregularly.  Viscosity  in  the  hot 
springs  must  also  tend  to  the  formation  of 
bubbles  and  foam  when  the  steam  rises  to 
the  surface,  and  this  in  turn  aids  to  bring 
about  the  explosive  action,  followed  by  a 
relief  of  pressure,  and  thus  to  hasten  the 
final  and  more  powerful  display.  The  prao- 
tioe  of  casting  in  soap  is  regarded  as  detri- 
mental to  the  preservation  of  the  geysers, 
and  as  a  proper  object  of  restriction. 

The  Halm  •f  P^tetied  AmwBt— The 
word  poison,  as  applied  to  the  p<rfsoned  arrows 
used  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  Santa  Cruz,  the 
Banks  Islands,  and  the  New  Hebrides,  should 
be  understood,  according  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  H. 
Codington,  in  a  peculiar  sense.  The  practice 
of  administering  poison  in  food  was  com- 
mon among  the  natives,  but  it  was  doubtful 
whether  what  was  used  had  much  power  of 
doing  harm.  The  deadly  etfect  was  expected 
to  follow  from  the  incantations  with  which 
the  poison  was  prepared.  In  the  same  way 
the  deadly  quality  of  the  poisoned  arrows 
was  never  thought  by  the  natives  to  be  due 
to  poison  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  though 
what  was  used  might  be,  and  was  meant  to 
be,  injurious  and  active  in  inflaming  the 
wound.  It  was  the  supernatural  power  that 
belonged  to  the  human  bone  of  whidii  the 
arrow-head  was  made  on  which  they  chiefly 
relied,  and  with  that  the  magical  power  of 
the  incantations  with  which  it  was  fastened 
to  the  shaft  The  bone  of  any  dead  man 
will  give  efficacy  in  the  native  belief  to  the 
arrow,  because  any  ghost  may  have  power 
to  work  on  the  wounded  man ;  but  the  bone 
of  one  who  was  powerful  when  alive  is  more 
valued.  In  Lepers'  Island,  a  young  man, 
out  of  affection  for  his  dead  brother,  took 
up  his  bones  and  made  them  into  arrows. 
Ho  carried  these  about  him,  and  did  not 
speak  of  himself  as  "  I,"  but  as  "  we  two  "-- 
his  brother  and  himself — and  he  was  much 
feared;  all  the  supernatural  power  of  the 
dead  brother  was  with  the  living.  Although 
it  is  the  human  bone  that  gives  the  deadly 


quality  to  the  arrow,  the  bone  must  be  pre- 
pared with  certain  incantations  whidi  add 
supernatural  power.  The  poison  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  power  of  the  bone.  The  natm 
did  not  much  consider,  if  at  all,  the  natural 
power  to  hurt,  of  either  bone  or  poison.  A 
dead  man's  bone  made  the  wound,  the  power 
of  the  ghost  was  brought  by  incantation  to  tiie 
arrow,  and  therefore  the  wounded  man  would 
die.  Euphorbia-juice  is  hot  and  Inflaming; 
it  is  smeared  on  the  bone  with  an  Incanta- 
tion which  calls  In  the  power  of  a  dead 
man's  ghost ;  when  the  wound  Is  given,  the 
ghost  will  make  it  Inflame.  Hie  cure  of  the 
wounded  man  Is  conducted  on  the  same  {win- 
dple.  If  the  arrow-head,  or  a  part  of  It, 
can  be  reoovered,  it  is  kept  In  a  damp  pkoe 
or  on  cool  leaves ;  the  faflammation  of  Uie 
wound  is  little,  or  subsides.  Shells  are  kept 
rattling  over  the  house  where  the  man  fires, 
to  keep  off  the  hostile  ghost.  In  the  same 
way  the  enemy  who  has  inflicted  the  wound, 
and  his  friends,  will  drink  hot  and  buranig 
juices,  and  chew  irritating  leaves ;  pungent 
and  bitter  herbs  mil  be  burned  to  make  an 
irritating  smoke,  and  nill  be  tied  upon  the 
bow  that  sent  the  arrow ;  the  arrow-head,  if 
recovered,  will  be  put  into  the  Are.  The 
bow  will  be  kept  near  the  fire,  and  its  striog 
kept  taut  and  occasionally  pulled,  to  bring 
on  tension  of  the  nerves  and  the  ^tasms  of 
tetanus.  Prof.  Victor  Horsl^  has  suggested 
that  the  value  of  the  human  bone  tipping  the 
arrow  was  first  made  evident  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  bone  from  a  ooipse  recentiy  dead, 
in  the  decompoting  tissues  of  wfai<^  tiie 
septicsemlc  virus  would  consequently  be  flour- 
ishing. 

The  MesMrte  AHutlc  Cms!  BeglM— In 

his  address  before  the  Geological  Section  of 
the  American  Assodation,  Prof.  Charles  S. 
White,  definhig  the  Hesosoic  f  onnations  of 
North  America,  said  that  the  rocks  of  the 
Triasaic  age  are  found  from  Prince  Edwmid 
Island  to  the  Carolinas.  They  rest  on  f  oi^ 
mations,  from  the  Archsean  to  the  Carboii- 
iferous,  inclusive.  Very  few  invertd»rale 
fossils  have  been  found  in  the  Trias  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  region,  and  these  are  of  Uttle 
value  for  indicating  the  age  of  the  strata 
that  contained  them.  Intermediate  between 
the  Triassic  beds  and  the  undisputed  Creta- 
ceous deposits  of  this  region  is  a  series  of 
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sfcnta  of  IitU»«l  and  estuary  origin,  to  which 
the  name  Potomao  fonnation  has  been  ap- 
plied These  depoeits  are  onlj  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  thick,  and,  though  frequently  ooy- 
oed  from  sight,  seem  to  be  oontinuoas  from 
Kew  Jersey  to  MississippL  InTertebrate  fos- 
sils are  rare,  but  large  collections  of  f  os- 
sQ  pUuits  hare  been  found  in  the  Potomao 
region.  The  best  authorities  recognize  sev- 
eral of  these  fossils  as  Jurasaa  Briefly, 
then,  the  Mesowic  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
regm  consists  of  a  probable  representation 
of  the  Upper  Trias  of  Europe,  a  possible  one 
of  the  Upper  Jura,  a  probable  slight  one  of 
the  Middle  Cretaceous,  and  a  practically 
eertain  representation  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceoos,  with  a  hiatus  between  the 
latter  sad  the  Sooene.  The  speaker  advo- 
eated  a  system  of  classification  more  suited 
to  this  country  than  the  European  one.  The 
time  has  come  when  North  American  geolo- 
gists can  sod  ought  to  hold  a  commanding 
position  in  this  matter. 

OBtei  ni   their  ail.~The  oUto  has 
been  coltiTated  In  the  regions  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coasts  from  time  immemorial  ^  01- 
ireoil  there  takes  the  place  of  bntter.    Spain 
has  about  8,000,000  acres  in  oUves,  Italy 
a,2W,000,and  France  about  880,000  acres. 
Forty-ftreTarieties  of  the  fruit  are  described. 
The  tree  occasionally  grows  to  be  sixty  feet 
Ugh,  and  twelve  feet  in  drcumferenoe  of 
trunk.    The  Tarietles  diif  er  in  the  nature  of 
the  wood,  the  foliage,  and  the  quality  and 
shape  of  the  fruit.    The  fruit  is  mild,  or 
sharp,  or  bitter;  and  the  oils  differ  like- 
wise ;  so  that  a  pure  olive-oil  may  be  unfit 
for  purposes  of  food,  and  only  fit  for  greas- 
mg  machinery  and  making  soap.    The  green, 
unripe  oHves,  having  had  the  bitter  taste 
extracted  with  salt,  are  preserved  in  vinegar 
wiUi  spices.    The  ripe  oUves  are  gathered  in 
the  fan,  when  they  are  as  large  as  common 
phnns.  They  are  of  dark-green  color,  and  the 
pit,  DOW  become  a  hard  stone,  contains  a 
uvoiy  kernel    The  flesh  is  spongy,  and  its 
UtUe  cells  are  filled  with  the  mild  oil,  which 
nms  out  at  the  least  pressure.    The  finest 
oil  is  the  virgin  oil  which  Is  made  by  col- 
kctbg  the  freshly  gathered  olives  hi  Uttle 
heaps,  and  letting  them  press  the  oil  out  by 
tiieir  own  weigjfat.    It  Is  dear,  and  has  a  deli- 
eite,inittytaste,wlihlittleornoodor.  When 


the  fruits  oease  to  give  the  oil  by  them- 
selves, they  are  pressed  with  small  millstones, 
yielding  an  oil  which  is  also  dear  and  has  a 
pleasant  taste.  The  olives,  still  ridi  in  oil, 
are  next  put  in  sacks,  boiling  water  is  poured 
over  them,  and  they  are  pressed  onoe  more. 
The  oil  gained  by  this  process  is  yeUowish- 
green,  and  has  a  sharp  taste  and  an  unpleas- 
ant smelL  At  Marseilles  the  olive-oils  are 
classed  into  manufacturing  oils  for  burning, 
greasing  madiinery,  and  soap-making;  re- 
fined oil ;  oil  from  the  pulp  or  husks,  and 
table  or  edible  oil  The  last  is  superfine, 
fine,  half  fine,  and  ordinary.  The  table  oil 
is  refined  by  allowing  it  to  run  through  lay- 
ers of  thin  sheets  of  wadding  into  tin  perfo- 
rated boxes.  The  wadding  absorbs  all  the 
thidL  partides,  and  leaves  the  oU  dear  and 
tastdess.  The  olive  crop  is  variable  and  un- 
certain, and  is  seldom  profitable  more  than 
onoe  in  six  or  eight  years. 

iTOgidrtv— According  to  a  sketch  pub- 
lished by  Prof.  Hugo  Schlfl,  of  Florence,  in 
the  '*  Chemiker  Zdtung,"  Amadeo  Count 
Avogadro,  son  of  the  magistrate  illippo 
Yercellone,  was  bom  in  Turin,  August  9, 
1776.  He  studied  jurisprudence  at  the  Tu- 
rin University,  became  Doctor  of  Laws  on 
March  Id,  1796,  and  then  held  a  position 
under  the  Qovemment  till  1806,  when  he 
began  his  sdentific  career.  In  physics  he 
was  self-taught,  and  obtained  a  subordinate 
position  in  the  Collegio  delle  Provinde  in 
Turin,  which  was  then  and  still  is  a  richly 
endowed  department  of  the  Turin  Universi- 
ty. On  November  7,  1809,  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Physios  at  the  Gymnasium  in  Yer- 
celli.  In  1820  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Mathematical  Physics  at  the  Turin  Univer- 
sity. Later  this  diair  of  instruction  was 
abolished,  and  Avogadro  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  He  was,  however,  rdnstated  in 
his  chair  through  the  influence  of  Charles 
Albert,  and  remained  at  the  university  till 
1860,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  old  age 
and  ill  health.  He  died  at  Turin,  July  9, 
1856,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  Avogadro 
was  but  littie  known  In  Italy  and  unknown 
in  foreign  countries.  He  shared  with  Charles 
Geriiard,  who  died  in  the  same  year,  August 
19, 1866,  the  same  fate.  It  was  only  after 
death  that  their  great  and  important  contri- 
butions to  sdence  found  recognition. 
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Pljuit8« — ^The  reaulto  of  ezperimento  at  the 
agricultural  stations  at  Middletown  and 
Mansfield,  Conn.,  are  In  favor  of  the  raloe 
of  atmoq>herio  nitrogen  as  a  food  for  plants. 
The  oonduaions  are  deduoed  from  them  by 
Prof.  Atwater  that  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  leguminous  plants  are  able  to  and  do  ac- 
quire large  quantities  of  nitrogen  from  the 
air  during  their  period  of  growth ;  and  that 
there  is  some  connection,  not  yet  defined, 
between  root -tubercles  and  the  acquisition 
of  this  aUment  The  cereals  with  which  ex- 
periments have  been  completed  have  not 
manifested  the  same  power,  and  they  do  not 
hare  such  tubercles  as  are  formed  on  the 
roots  of  the  legumes.  The  addition  of  soil  in- 
fusions did  not  seem  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  root-tuberdes.  The  size  and  vigor 
of  the  plants,  and  their  gain  of  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  seemed  to  be  proportional  to  the  abun- 
dance of  root-tuberdes  in  the  experiment 
Losses  of  nitrogen  sometimes  occurred,  but 
always  in  cases  where  there  were  no  root-ta- 
berdes.  The  ability  of  legumes  to  gather 
nitrogen  from  the  air  helps  to  explain  the 
usefulness  of  certain  members  of  the  family 
as  renovating  crops,  and  enforces  the  im- 
portance of  using  them  to  restore  fertility  to 
exhausted  soils.  Conversely,  the  loss  of  ni- 
trogen suif  ered  by  some  other  crops,  such  as 
oats,  suggests  a  possible  reason  why  they 
should  appear  to  be  "  exhausting  "  crops. 

Mttt  bi  BrtilL— The  cultivation  of  oof- 
fee  has  been  greatly  extended  in  Brazil  dur- 
ing recent  years,  chiefly  in  the  southern 
provinces.  The  planting  is  done  on  freshly 
cleared  ground  after  a  single  crop  of  Indian 
com  has  been  raised  from  it,  dther  by  sow- 
ing the  seed  directly  or  often  by  transplant- 
ing from  slips  gprown  in  nursery  rows.  Dur- 
ing the  earlier  years  com,  beans,  and  occa- 
sionally sugar-com  are  gprown  between  the 
rows.  The  coffee-plant  usually  begins  to 
bear  at  the  fourth  year  from  the  nursery,  or 
the  fifth  or  sixth  year  from  the  seed.  The 
tree  is  supposed  to  readi  its  prime  at  ten 
years  old,  becomes  practically  sterile  at  twen- 
ty, and  may  by  care  be  kept  in  bearing  for 
forty  years.  The  extremes  of  the  flowering 
season  are  from  August  to  January.  The 
berry  begins  to  form  in  November,  and  to 
ripen  in  April  or  May,  when  the  harvesting 


begins.  This  is  done  by  hand,  and  gener- 
ally  veiy  carelessly.  The  berries  are  washed^ 
dried,  and  put  through  various  processes  of 
deaning  for  the  market ;  what  is  called 
^  washed  **  coffee  is  put  through  a  different 
process,  in  which  mudi  of  the  treatment  is 
given  under  water. 

OliM-Stidks  ti  Bflai7.^Prof .  Bevey 
some  time  ago  niged  teadiers  of  botany  to 
give  a  more  intelligent  direction  to  the  col- 
leotions  which  their  pupils  will  make  during 
the  season  of  study.  The  usual  course  is  to 
gather  a  surplus  of  the  showy  flowers  which 
are  the  most  easily  studied,  and  neglect  tbe 
others,  of  whidi  less  is  known.  Tbe  teadier 
should  take  special  pains  to  point  out  the 
features  of  interest  in  the  funguses,  etc, 
which  the  student  may  bring  in.  Let  him 
direct  attention  to  the  pores,  on  the  walls  of 
whidi  the  spores  are  developed — to  the 
dosely  interwoven  threads  of  the  body  of 
the  fungus.  When  a  spotted  strawberry- 
leaf  is  brought  fan,  let  Um  tell  s<nnething, 
if  it  be  but  little,  about  the  cause  of  the 
spots ;  and  let  the  pupil  be  taught  to  look  for 
similar  spots  on  other  plants,  and  to  study 
them.  Do  so  with  lidiens,  with  pond-scorns, 
with  green  slimes,  with  mosses,  with  liver- 
worts—in fact,  with  whatever  is  brought  in 
by  the  sharp-eyed  young  collector.  ^'He 
must  be  a  poor  teacher  indeed  who  can  not 
suggest  something  to  his  pupil  about  a  toad- 
stool or  a  puff-ball.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
know  the  species  or  even  the  genus  to  which 
a  plant  has  been  assigned  in  order  to  be  able 
to  make  valuable  suggestions  to  one's  pu- 
pils." 

Cratrikitleu  to  the  Geeltgy  if  Statoi 
Iilamd* — ^Dr.  N.  L.  Britten  has  reported  to 
the  Natural  Sdence  Assodation  of  Suten 
Island  concerning  observations  that  lead  him 
to  consider  that  the  serpentine  and  talcoee 
rocks  forming  the  main  ridge  of  the  island 
were  derived  from  magnedan  limestone  and 
hornblende  or  tremolite  strata.  The  rocks 
were  doubtless  original^  depodted  in  a  con- 
formable sequence,  but  the  serpentines  were 
left  on  top  in  the  folding  of  the  strata.  The 
hypotheds  of  a  southweetward  extension  of 
the  crystalline  rodcs  across  New  Jersey  has 
been  confirmed  in  a  wdl-boring  at  Perth  Am* 
boy.    Considerable  additions  to  the  fossil 
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flora  hftTe  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Hallick  from 
the  fenraginoiifl  tandstone  on  the  ihore  at 
Tbttemille.  The  oocurrenoe  of  copper,  de- 
rired  from  the  decomposition  of  pyrites,  in 
the  fimonlte  ore  beds  at  Todt  Hill  is  men- 
tioned. Sereral  well-defined  nearij  drif tless 
areas  north  and  west  of  the  terminal  mo- 
raine QlnBtrate  an  Interesting  f  eatore  of  gla- 


NOTES. 

Fftor.  D.  a  Martih'8  Geological  Map  of 
New  York  City  and  its  Eonrons  is  the  only 
map  giring  in  detail  the  geology  of  the  en- 
tire region  (fifty-five  by  sixty-eight  miles) 
snrrom^ing  the  metropolis;  it  is  compiled 
with  great  care  from  separate  sources,  some 
of  whieb  are  not  easily  accessible,  and  some 
are  impablished ;  it  exhibite  the  relations  of 
many  geologic^  systems  and  series  east  of 
the  AUeghanies ;  and  shows  striking  features 
eoonected  with  the  Glacial  age,  the  terminal 
laomine,  and  the  ancient  (now  submersed) 
channel  of  the  Hudson  River.  A  pamphlet 
cf  explanations  accompanies  every  copy.  A 
few  copies  of  the  second  edition  of  the  map 
stin  reman  for  diiipoeal  at  ten  dollars  each. 
No  more  are  likeJy  to  be  published.  Address 
Prof.  Martin,  at  Rutgers  Female  College, West 
Rfty-fif th  Street,  New  York. 

Ma.  0.  R.  Oscun  remarks,  in  the  West 
American  Scientist,  on  the  prominence  of  the 
great  vari^  in  rocdc-lichens  in  produdng  a 
pletsfaig  effect  fai  the  soeneiy  of  Lower  Ckli- 
fernia.  Rod,  yellow,  gray,  and  white  are  the 
prevailing  colors,  and  the  whole  side  of  a  cliff 
is  often  covered  by  lichens  of  the  same  tint. 
Qoaits,  however,  is  not  a  favorite  rock  with 
the  Bd^ens,  and  oonsequentiy  is  seldom  con- 
cealed. The  lichens  frequently  imitate,  in 
cokxing,  the  natural  hue  of  tiie  rocks  on 
which  they  are  found. 

A  B0(«  by  Mr.  George  F.  Runs,  the  dis- 
tioffolshed  mineralogical  expert  of  tiie  house 
of  Tiffany  k  Co.,  on  the  Gems  and  Precious 
fitooes  of  North  America,  is  announced  for 
puhlicatkm  by  the  Scientific  Publishing 
Company,  New  York.  It  will  be  a  popular 
description  of  the  occurrence,  value,  history, 
•ad  archeology  of  predous  stones  in  Amer- 
ica ind  of  the  collections  in  which  they  ex- 
^  with  a  diapter  on  pearls.  The  several 
■pecies  and  varieties  are  described  system- 
atically. The  woik  wiU  be  sold  at  ten  dol- 
unaoopy. 

Ml.  Jom  GuTFirr,  of  Smyrna,  has  re- 
ported favorably  on  the  resulta  of  a  sea- 
KB*>  expetimenta  in  rearing  silk-worms  on 
nulberty-trees,  under  muslhi  screens,  in  the 
^«^  air,  udnff  the  regenerated  Boumabat 
yj^*.  They  snow  that  the  regeneration  was 
uorooi^  and  complete,  enabling  the  worms 


to  endure  the  low  temperature  of  46**  P., 
with  storm  and  wet  for  ten  consecutive  days. 
The  proportion  of  nathU  or  satin-like  cocoons 
was  extraordinary — ^fif  ty  to  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four  in  all  A  somewhat  similM*  trial 
made  in  India  some  years  ago  was  success- 
ful experimentally  but  not  financiidly.  In 
this  case  the  worms,  under  calico  screens, 
ate  along  the  hedge  at  their  will,  new  relays 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  ones  as  the  parts 
of  the  hedge  over  which  they  had  eaten  re- 
covered thdr  leaves. 

RiYEB  water  was  substituted  for  spring 
water  in  one  of  the  quarters  of  Paris  sev- 
eral times  last  summer.  In  every  instance, 
according  to  the  **Semaine  M^cale,"  an  in- 
crease of  typhoid  fever  was  observed.  Hie 
quantity  of  spring  water  brou^t  to  Paris 
being  insufficient  for  the  demand,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Hygiene  and  Health  has  deter- 
mined to  expedite  the  labors  for  the  new 
supply  from  springs  recently  bought  by  Uie 
city,  and  to  insist  that  the  use  of  the  present 
spring  waters  be  limited  to  food  purposes. 

Henrt  Holt  h  Co.  will  publish  soon.  In- 
troduction to  Systematic  Botany.  By  Charles 
E.  Bcssey,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  author  of  Bessey^s  Botanies 
in  the  American  Science  Series. 

M.  DS  Malaroe  recently  informed  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  that  the  use  of 
the  metric  system  had  in  1887  become  com- 
pulsory in  countries  having  an  aggregate  pop- 
ulation of  802,000,000,  being  an  increase  of 
68,000,000  persons  obliged  to  use  it  in  ten 
years ;  use  was  optional  in  countries  having 
nearly  97,000,000  inhabitanto ;  and  was  le- 
gally admitted  and  partially  applied  in  coun- 
tries havingan  aggregate  population  of  896,- 
000,000.  The  systems  of  Japan,  China,  and 
Mexico  are  decimal  but  not  metric.  Hence 
the  metric  system  is  legally  recognized  by 
794,000,000  people  and  decimal  systems  by 
about  474,000,000  others. 

Bt  the  Hungarian  trade  law  of  1884, 
every  commune  in  which  there  are  fifty  or 
more  apprentices  must  provide  for  their  edp> 
ucation,  and  afford  special  courses  of  in- 
struction. The  apprentice  schools  in  Buda- 
Pesth  contain  a  preparatory  class,  provide  a 
course  of  three  years,  and  are  chiefly  de- 
signed to  educate  apprentices  for  the  higher 
trade  schools.  Each  district  of  the  town 
must  have  at  least  one  apprentice  school 
No  dass  is  to  have  more  than  fifty  or  at 
most  sixty  pupils.  Deserving  pupils  are  pro. 
moted  at  the  end  of  each  year.  In  the  oth- 
er towns  and  counties  of  the  kingdom  there 
are  229  apprentice  schools,  with  1,287  teach- 
ers and  88,081  pupils. 

Thi  Swedish  Oyster-culture  Society  is  try. 
ing  to  acclimatize  American  oysters  from 
Connecticut  on  the  coast  of  the  province  of 
Bahus.  The  young  oysters  seem  to  thrive 
well 
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A  80HIIB  of  the  French  GoTenuDent  to 
enooarage  the  intennarriage  of  life-conricts 
in  New  Galedonia  with  Ufe<<»nTiot8  import- 
ed from  the  priflons  at  home  is  pnmoanoed 
mischierous  by  the  '*  Laucet/*  The  purpose 
Ib  to  build  up  family  relatiomi  in  the  inter- 
est of  morality ;  but  British  experience  is  to 
the  effect  that  such  alliances  lead  to  the 
multiplication  of  criminals,  and  that  the  real 
check  to  crime  lies  in  breaking  up  and  iso- 
latinff  the  criminal  class.  Testimony  gleaned 
by  M.  Louis  Barron  from  the  journals  of 
New  Caledonia  points  in  the  same  direction, 
and  forms  an  ixistructiTe  commentary  on  the 
law  of  heredity  as  deduced  by  Darwin. 

Thi  French  fishermen  are  troubled  by 
the  depredations  of  porpoises,  for  which  they 
hare  not  succeeded  in  finding  a  remedy. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  catch  them  in  sdne 
nets,  but  they  Jumped  out  of  the  snares. 
They  were  scared  away  bv  guns  and  torpe- 
does, but  the  ^h  were  frightened  and  dis- 
app^Lred  with  them.  They  are  too  numer- 
ous to  be  shot  one  by  one  in  an  effective 
manner.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  seems 
to  be  for  the  fishermen  to  unite  and  drire 
them  away  in  crowds ;  but  this  will  haye  to 
be  often  repeated.  Insurance  and  payment 
of  damages  by  the  Goyemment  are  the  last 
measures  of  relief  suggested ;  but  they,  too, 
are  expensive  to  somebody. 

YAKaLA  is  produced  from  a  species  of 
orchid  that  attaches  itself  to  walls,  trees, 
and  other  suitable  objects.  The  plant  has  a 
long,  fleshy  stem,  and  the  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, oval,  and  bmceolate.  The  flower  is  of 
a  greenish-white  color,  and  forms  axillary 
spikes.  The  fruit  is  a  pod,  measuring  when 
full  grown  some  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
length  and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  quality  of  the  pod  can  be  determined  by 
the  presence  or  non-presence  of  a  crystalline 
efflorescence  called  givre^  and  by  its  dark 
chooolatO'brown  color.  Tlie  fragrant  gitfre  is 
vanillin,  CtHtO«.  The  pods  also  contain  va- 
nillic acid,  oily  matter,  soft  resin,  sugar,  gum, 
and  oxalate  of  lime. 

A  CTRiKiNO  example  of  degeneration  in 
growth  is  exhibited  by  the  scale  that  attadcs 
ffreenhouse  and  other  plants.  According  to 
Mr.  Bernard  Thomas,  in  "Science  Gossip," 
it  is  a  degenerated  female  which  lives  upon 
the  sap  of  the  plant,  continuing  to  increase 
in  sise  and  reproduce  its  young.  These  may 
be  found  underneath  it  as  minute  red  bod- 
ies. Just  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  at  this 
time  of  their  life  comparatively  active  creat- 
ures ;  but  they  soon  settle  down  and  b^dn 
to  degenerate.  Their  eyes  become  indis- 
tinct, and  finally,  with  their  antenns  and 
legs,  shrivel  away,  the  body  loses  its  thick- 
ness, and  they  appear  as  if  without  life. 

ToTKifS  are  defined  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Fraser 
as  **  a  class  of  material  objects  which  a  sav- 
age regards  with  superstitious  respect,  be- 


lieving that  there  exists  between  him  and 
every  member  of  the  dass  an  intimate  and 
altogether  special  relation.**  They  are  Uibal 
emblems,  family  symbols,  signals  of  nation- 
ality, expressions  of  religion,  bonds  of  on- 
ion, and  regulators  of  marriage-laws  and  of 
the  social  mstitutions.  The  system  of  to- 
tems exists  among  most  primitive  peoplea, 
and  in  similar  forms  with  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  Australians,  South  Afiteana, 
Arabs,  hill  tribes  of  India,  Polynesians,  and 
many  other  peoples.  Among  a  tribe  in  Co- 
lombia, where  descent  is  in  the  female  line, 
it  goes  so  far  that  if  a  man  happens  to  cut 
himself  with  his  own  knife,  to  fall  off  from 
his  own  horse,  or  to  hurt  himself  in  any  way, 
his  mother's  clan  demand  blood-money  from 
him  for  injuring  one  of  their  totems. 


OBITUABY  NOTES. 

Pitor.  Yah  QumsTEDT,  of  Tfibhigen,  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  German  paleontcdo- 
gists,  died  December  Slst,  at  an  advanced 
age.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
Jura,  and  of  a  Handbook  of  Petrefacteo- 
kunde,  or  the  science  of  petrifactions.  He 
had  an  especially  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Uas  of  Wfirtemberg  and  its  fossils. 

M.  Ch.  Fbvb,  asristant  In  the  spectro- 
scopic department  of  the  Royal  Observatory 
of  Brussels,  died  February  2d,  aged  f  orty-fiiw 
yeare.  He  studied  firat  for  the  military  pro- 
fession, but  was  invited  to  the  obeervatory 
by  M.  Houzeau,  and  entered  it  after  studying 
under  Janssen  at  Meudon.  His  most  impor- 
tant work  was  the  oonstniction  of  a  chart  of 
the  solar  spectrum  on  a  larger  scale  than 
that  of  Angstrdm.  He  made  a  detailed 
study  of  the  spectrum  of  carbon,  and  experi- 
ments on  the  behavior  of  spectral  lines  un- 
der the  influence  of  magnetism  and  of 
changes  of  temperature. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Parbt,  a  distlngtushed  Ameri- 
can botanist,  recently  died  at  Davoipoit, 
Iowa,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  He  made  val- 
uable collections  of  plants,  and  was  an  ao- 
thoritv  in  the  classification  of  the  North 
American  flora.  He  was  for  several  yeare  a 
botanist  in  the  Agricultural  Department  In 
Washington.  Mount  Parry,  near  Denver, 
was  named  after  him. 

Prof.  Richabd  Owkr,  geologist,  died  from 
accidental  poisoning  at  his  home  in  New  Har- 
mony, Ind.,  March  24th.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
Scotch  philanthropist,  Robert  Owen,  and  was 
bom  in  Scotland,  January  6,  1810.  Having 
been  schooled  in  Europe  and  come  to  the 
United  States,  he  studied  civil  engineering  in 
Kentucky,  was  a  Professor  of  Geology  therei, 
served  in  the  United  States  Survey,  was  a 
captain  in  the  Mexican  War,  was  State  Ge- 
ologist  for  Indiana,  professor  in  In^ana 
State  University,  and  Ueutenant-oolon^  and 
colonel  in  Indiana  volunteer  regiments. 
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Thefe  Inrtraoients  hare  been  before  the  pnblic  for  nearly  fifty  veara,  and  npon  their  excellence  alone 
ave  attained  an  unpurchased  preeminence,  which  eatabliahea  them  as  uneqaaled  in  Tone,  Touch, 
»Viirkmanship,  and  I>urabillt7.  Erery  Piano  folly  warranted  for  five  years.  Pricea  greatly  rednced. 
iluf'trated  CatalojnieB  and  Price-Llatu  promptly  tumiahed  on  application. 

AVILLIAM    KNABE    &    CO., 
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from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed, 

J 8  Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has 
more  than  three  times  the  strength  of 
Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more 
economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent 
a  cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as  well 
as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
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OoFTBifiiR,  1890,  BT  D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY. 
EatM*^  at  the  PoiM>fflc0  at  N«fw  York,  voA  admitted  for  tnnsmlaaioii  tbrough  th%|f^|||yi^A^Moond-«UM8  nttM, 


STANLEY, 


writing  from  Cairo  to  friends  in  New  York,  says :  "  Whatever  I  put  my  hands  to^  shall 
be  WORTHY  of  being  shown  your 
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NEW  CHAPTERS  IN  THE  WAEFARE  OF  SCIENCE. 

VIII.  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN  AND  EGYPTOLOGY. 

By  ANDBEW  DICKSON  WHITE,  IX.  D.,  L.H.D., 
EZ-PBmDZVT  or  ooBHXLL  mnvxB^iTr. 

Pr  the  great  ranges  of  inyestigation  which  bear  most  directly 
tii>0]i  the  origin  of  man^  there  are  two  in  which  Science  within 
the  last  few  years  has  gained  final  victories. 

The  significance  of  these  in  changing,  and  ultimately  in  re- 
versing, one  of  the  greatest  currents  of  theological  thought/ can 
hardly  be  overestimated;  not  even  the  tide  set  in  motion  by 
Cosa,  Coi^emicns,  and  Galileo  was  so  powerftd  to  bring  in  a  new 
epoch  of  belief. 

The  first  of  these  conquests  relates  to  the  antiquity  of  man  on 
the  earth. 

The  fathers  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  receiving  all  p€krts 
of  our  sacred  bopks  as  equally  inspired,  laid  little,  if  any,  less 
stress  on  the  myths,  legends,  genealogies,  and  tribal,  family,  and 
personal  traditions  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  than  upon 
the  most  lofty  poems,  the  most  instructive  ajwlogues,  and  the 
most  powerful  utterances  of  prophets,  psalmists,  and  apostles. 
As  to  the  life  of  man  upon  our  planet,  by  bringing  together  indi- 
cations of  elapsing  time  in  the  various  books  of  the  Bible,  early 
Christian  commentators  arrived  at  conclusions  varjring  some- 
what, but  in  the  main  agreeing.  Some,  like  Origen,  Eusebius, 
Lactantius,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  the  great  fathers  gener- 
ally of  the  first  three  centuries,  dwelling  especially  upon  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  of  the  Scriptures,  thought  that  man^s  creation 
took  place  about  six  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Strong  confirmation  of  this  view  was  found  in  a  simple  piece  of 

TOL.  xxxni. — 11  ^  T 
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purely  theological  reasoning:  for,  just  as  the  seven  candlesticks 
of  the  Apocalypse  were  long  held  to  prove  the  existence  of  seven 
planets  revolving  about  the  earth,  so  it  was  felt  that  the  six  days 
of  creation  prefigured  six  thousand  years  diuring  which  the  earth 
in  its  first  form  was  to  endure;  and  that^  as  the  first  Adam  came 
on  the  sixth  day,  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  had  come  at  the  sixth 
millennial  period.  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  second 
century,  clinched  this  argument  with  the  text, "  One  day  is  with 
the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years '';  hence  the  view  of  the  early 
Church,  that  the  world  was  then  in  its  last  period,  and  that  the 
seventh  day — ^the  great  millennium — ^would  arrive  about  the  year 
1000  of  our  era.  What  striking  consequences  this  belief  finally 
produced  all  scholars  of  mediseval  history  know  welL 

On  the  other  hand,  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  dwelling  more 
especially  upon  the  Hebrew  text,  which  we  are  brought  up  to  re- 
vere, thought  that  man's  origin  took  place  at  a  somewhat  shorter 
period  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  St.  Jerome's  overwhelming 
authority  made  this  the  dominant  view  throughout  western  Eu- 
rope during  fifteen  centuries. 

The  simplicity  of  these  great  fathers  as  regards  chronology  is 
especially  reflected  from  the  tables  of  Eusebius.  In  these,  Moses, 
Joshua,  and  Bacchus — ^Deborah,  Orpheus,  and  the  Amazons — 
Abimelech,  the  Sphinx,  and  CEdipus,  appear  together  as  person- 
ages equally  real,  and  their  positions  in  chronology  equally  ascer- 
tained. 

At  times  great  bitterness  was  aroused  between  those  holding 
the  longer  and  the  shorter  chronology,  but,  after  all,  the  difference 
between  them,  as  we  now  see,  was  trivial ;  and  it  may  be  broadly- 
stated  that  in  the  early  Church,  "  always,  and  everywhere,  and  by 
aiy  it  was  held  as  certain,  upon  the  absolute  warrant  of  Script- 
ure, that  man  was  created  from  four  to  six  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era. 

To  doubt  this,  and  even  much  less  than  this,  was  to  risk  dam- 
nation. St.  Augustine  insisted  that  belief  in  the  antipodes  and  in 
the  longer  duration  of  the  earth  than  six  thousand  years  were 
deadly  heresies,  equally  hostile  to  Scripture.  Philastrius,  the 
friend  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine,  whose  fearful  catalogue 
of  heresies  served  as  a  guide  to  intolerance  throughout  the 
middle  ages,  condemned  with  the  same  holy  horror  those  who 
expressed  doubt  as  to  the  orthodox  number  of  years  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  those  who  doubted  an  earthquake  to 
be  the  literal  voice  of  an  angry  God,  or  who  questioned  the  plu- 
rality of  the  heavens,  or  who  gainsaid  the  statement  that  Gk>d 
brings  out  the  stars  from  His  treasures  and  hangs  them  up  in  the 
solid  firmament  above  the  earth  every  night. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  Isidore  of  Seville, 
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the  great  theologian  of  his  time^  took  up  the  subject.  He  accepted 
the  dominant  view,  not  only  of  Hebrew  but  of  all  other  chro- 
nology, without  anything  like  real  criticism ;  the  childlike  faith 
and  simplicity  of  his  system  may  be  imagined  from  his  summa* 
ries  which  follow.    He  tells  us : 

**  Joseph  lived  one  hundred  and  five  years.  Greece  began  to 
cultivate  grain. 

*'The  Jews  were  in  slavery  in  Egypt  one  hundred,  and  forty- 
four  years.    Atlas  discovered  astrology. 

''Joshua  ruled  for  twenty-seven  years.  Ericthonius  yoked 
horses  together. 

"  Othniel,  forty  years.    Cadmus  introduced  letters  into  Greece. 

*'  De!x>rah,  forty  years.  Apollo  discovered  the  art  of  medicine 
and  invented  the  cithara. 

"  Gideon,  forty  years.  Mercury  invented  the  lyre  and  gave  it 
to  Orpheus." 

Reasoning  in  this  general  way,  Isidore  kept  well  under  the 
longer  date;  and  the  great  theological  authority  of  southern 
Europe  havinjj  thus  spoken,  the  question  was  virtually  at  rest 
throughout  Christendom  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

Early  in  the  eighth  century  the  Venerable  Bede,  the  great 
theological  authority  of  the  North,  took  up  the  problem.  Dwell- 
ing especially  upon  the  received  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, he  soon  entangled  himself  in  very  serious  difficulties ;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  he  reduced 
the  antiquity  of  man  on  the  earth  by  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and, 
in  spite  of  mutterings  against  him  as  coming  dangerously  near  a 
limit  which  made  the  theological  argument  from  six  days  to  six 
ages  look  doubtful,  his  authority  had  great  weight,  and  did  much 
to  fix  western  Europe  in  its  allegiance  to  the  general  system  laid 
down  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 

In  the  twelfth  century  this  belief  was  re-enforced  by  a  tide  of 
thought  from  a  very  different  quarter.  Rabbi  Moses  Maimonides 
and  other  Jewish  scholars,  by  careful  study  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
arrived  at  conclusions  diminishing  the  antiquity  of  man  still  fur- 
ther, and  thus  gave  strength  to  the  shorter  chronology  throughout 
the  middle  ages :  it  was  incorporated  into  the  sacred  science  of 
Christianity;  and  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  in  his  great  Speculum 
Historiale,  forming  part  of  that  still  more  enormous  work  which 
sums  up  all  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ages  of  faith,  placed 
the  creation  of  man  at  about  four  thousand  years  before  our  era.* 

*  IVir  the  date  of  man's  oreatkm  as  given  by  leading  chronologistfl  in  T«rioa0  branches  of 
the  Chorcfa,  eee  L'Art  deY^rifler  lee  Dates,  PariB,  1819,  voL  i,  pp.  27  d  9eq,  In  this  edition 
there  are  sundry  iTpographical  errors ;  compare  with  Wallace,  True  Age  of  the  World, 
Uodum,  1S44.  As  to  preference  for  the  longer  computation  by  the  fathers  of  the  Chordi, 
see  Gttnton,  Eosti  Hellenid,  voL  ii,  p.  291.    For  the  sacred  significance  of  the  six  days  of 
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At  the  Reformation  this  view  was  not  disturbed.  The  same 
manner  of  accepting  the  sacred  text  which  led  Luther,  Melanch- 
thon,  and  the  great  Protestant  leaders  generally,  to  oppose  the 
Copemican  theory,  fixed  them  firmly  in  this  biblical  chronology ; 
the  key-note  was  sounded  for  them  by  Luther  when  he  said,  **  We 
know,  on  the  authority  of  Moses,  that  longer  ago  than  six  thousand 
years  the  world  did  not  exist/'  Melanchthon,  more  exact,  fixed 
the  creation  of  man  at  3963  B.  c. 

But  the  great  Christian  scholars  continued  the  old  endeavor  to 
make  the  time  of  man's  origin  more  precise ;  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  fascination  in  the  subject  which  developed  a  long 
array  of  chronologists,  all  weighing  the  minutest  indications  in 
our  sacred  books,  until  the  Protestant  divine,  De  Vignolles,  who 
had  given  forty  years  to  the  study  of  biblical  chronology,  de- 
clared that  he  had  gathered  no  less  than  two  hundred  computa- 
tions based  upon  Scripture,  and  no  two  alike. 

As  to  the  Roman  Church,  about  1580  there  was  published,  by 
authority  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  the  Roman  Martyrology,  and 
this,  both  as  originally  published  and  as  revised  in  1640  under 
Pope  Urban  VIII,  declared  that  the  creation  of  man  took  place 
5199  years  before  Christ. 

But  of  all  who  gave  themselves  up  to  these  chronological 
studies,  the  man  who  exerted  the  most  powerful  influence  upon 
the  dominant  nations  of  Christendom  was  Archbishop  Ui^er.  In 
1650  he  published  his  Annals  of  the  Ancient  and  New  Testaments, 
and  it  at  once  became  the  greatest  authority  for  all  English-speak- 
ing i)eoples.  Usher  was  a  man  of  deep  and  wide  theological 
learning,  powerful  in  controversy;  and  his  careful  conclusion, 
after  years  of  the  most  profound  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
was,  that  man  was  created  4004  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
His  verdict  was  widely  received  as  final ;  his  dates  were  inserted 
in  the  margins  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  English  Bible, 
and  were  soon  practically  regarded  as  equally  inspired  with  the 
sacred  text  itself ;  to  question  them  seriously  was  to  risk  prefer- 
ment in  the  Church  and  reputation  in  the  world  at  large. 

The  same  adhesion  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  had  influ- 
enced Usher,  brought  leading  men  of  the  older  Church  to  the  same 
view;  men  who  would  have  burned  each  other  at  the  stake  for 

creation  in  ascertaining  the  antiquity  of  man,  see  especially  Eicken,  Geschidite  der 
mittelalterlichen  Weltanschaaung ;  also  Wallace,  Trae  Age  of  the  World,  pp.  8,  S.  F<m> 
the  TiewB  of  St  Augustine,  see  Topinard,  Anthropologie,  dting  the  De  Gir.  DeL,  lib.  xvi, 
0.  viii,  lib.  xii,  c.  X.  For  the  Tiews  of  I^lastrios,  see  the  De  Hmesibas,  c;  lOS,  112,  dL 
jtaatimy  in  Migne.  For  Easebius*s  simple  orednlity,  see  the  tables  in  Palmer's  ^yptian 
Chronicles,  vol  ii,  pp.  828, 829.  For  Bede,  see  Usher's  Chronologia  Sacra,  dted  in  WaUaoe, 
Trae  Age  of  the  World,  p.  86.  For  Isidore  of  Serille,  see  Isidore,  Btymoiogia,  lib.  t,  o.  89 ; 
also  Ub.  iii,  tin. 
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their  differences  on  other  points,  agreed  on  this :  Melanchthon  and 
Tostatus,  Lightfoot  and  Jansen,  Salmeron  and  Scaliger,  Petavius 
and  Kepler,  inquisitors  and  reformers,  Jesuits  and  Jansenists, 
priests  and  rabbis,  stood  together  in  the  belief  that  the  creation 
of  man  was  proved  by  Scripture  to  have  taken  place  between  3900 
and  4004  years  before  Christ. 

In  spite  of  the  severe  pressure  of  this  line  of  authorities,  ex- 
tending from  St.  Jerome  and  Eusebius  to  Usher  and  Petavius,  all 
in  favor  of  this  scriptural  chronology,  even  devoted  Christian 
scholars,  had  sometimes  felt  obliged  to  revolt.  The  first  great 
source  of  difficulty  was  increased  knowledge  regarding  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  As  far  back  as  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Joseph  Scaliger  had  done  what  he  could  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  more  scientific  treatment  of  chronology,  insist- 
ing esx>ecially  that  the  historical  indications  in  Persia,  in  Babylon, 
and,  above  all,  in  Egjrpt,  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  ques- 
tion. More  than  that,  he  had  the  boldness  to  urge  that  the 
chronological  indications  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  should  be 
fully  and  critically  discussed  in  the  light  of  Egyptian  and  other 
records,  without  any  undue  bias  from  theological  considerations. 
His  idea  may  well  be  called  inspired,  yet  it  had  little  effect  as  re- 
gards a  true  view  of  the  antiquity  of  man,  even  upon  himself,  for 
the  theological  bias  prevailed  above  all  his  reasonings,  even  in 
his  own  mind.  Well  does  a  brilliant  modern  writer  declare  that, 
**  among  the  multitude  of  strong  men  in  modem  times  abdicating 
their  reason  at  the  command  of  their  prejudices,  Joseph  Scaliger 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking  example.'' 

Early  in  the  following  century  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his 
History  of  the  World  (1603-1616),  pointed  out  the  danger  of  ad- 
hering to  the  old  system.  He,  too,  foresaw  one  of  the  results  of 
modem  investigation,  stating  it  in  these  words,  which  have  the 
ring  of  prophetic  inspiration :  '*  For  in  Abraham's  time  all  the 
then  known  parts  of  the  world  were  developed.  .  .  .  Egypt  had 
many  magnificent  cities,  .  .  .  and  these  not  built  with  stickg,  but 
of  hewn  stone,  .  .  .  which  magnificence  needed  a  parent  of  more 
antiquity  than  these  other  men  have  supposed."  In  view  of  these 
considerations,  Raleigh  followed  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint 
version,  which  enabled  him  to  give  to  the  human  race  a  few  more 
years  than  were  usually  allowed. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  Isaac  Vossius, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Christendom,  attempted  to 
bring  the  prevailing  belief  into  closer  accordance  with  ascertained 
facts,  but  save  by  a  chosen  few  his  efforts  were  rejected.  In  some 
parts  of  Euroi)e  a  man  was  by  no  means  safe  from  bodily  harm 
in  holding  new  views  on  chronology.  As  an  example  of  the  ex- 
treme pressure  exerted  by  the  old  theological  system  at  times 
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upon  honest  scholars^  we  may  take  the  case  of  La  Peyrfere,  who, 
about  the  middle  of  t^e  seventeenth  century,  put  forth  his  hook 
on  the  Pre- Adamites — an  attempt  to  reconcile  simdry  well-known 
difficulties  in  Scripture  by  claiming  that  man  existed  on  earth  be- 
fore the  time  of  Adam.  He  was  taken  in  hand  at  once;  great 
theologians  rushed  forward  to  attack  him  from  all  parts  of 
Europe ;  within  fifty  years  thirty-six  diflferent  refutations  of  his 
arguments  had  appeared ;  the  Parliament  of  Paris  burned  the 
book,  and  the  Grand  Vicar  of  the  archdiocese  of  Mechlin  threw 
him  into  prison  and  kept  him  there  until  he  was  forced,  not  only 
to  retract  his  statements,  but  to  abjure  his  Protestantism. 

But,  in  spite  of  warnings  like  this,  we  see  the  new  idea  crop- 
ping out  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In  1672  Sir  John  Marsham 
published  a  work  in  which  he  showed  himself  bold  and  honest. 
After  describing  the  heathen  sources  of  Oriental  history,  he  turns 
to  the  Christian  writers,  and,  having  used  the  history  of  Egypt  to 
show  that  the  great  Church  authorities  were  not  exact,  he  ends 
one  important  argument  with  the  following  words :  "  Thus  the 
most  interesting  antiquities  of  Egypt  have  been  involved  in  the 
deepest  obscurity  by  the  very  interpreters  of  her  chronology,  who 
have  jumbled  everything  up  {qui  omnia  auaque  deque  permiscue- 
nmf),  so  as  to  make  them  match  with  their  own  reckonings  of 
Hebrew  chronology :  truly  a  very  bad  example,  and  quite  un- 
worthy of  religious  writers.*' 

This  sturdy  protest  of  Sir  John  against  the  dominant  system 
and  against  the  *'  jumbling  '*  by  which  Eusebius  had  endeavored 
to  cut  down  ancient  chronology  within  safe  and  sound  orthodox 
limits,  had  little  effect.  Though  eminent  chronologists  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  like  Jackson,  Hales,  and  Drummond,  gave 
forth  multitudes  of  ponderous  volumes  pleading  for  a  i)eriod 
somewhat  longer  than  that  generally  allowed,  and  insisting  that 
the  received  Hebrew  text  was  grossly  vitiated  as  regards  chronol- 
ogy, even  this  poor  favor  was  refused  them ;  the  great  mass  of 
believers  found  it  more  comfortable  to  hold  fast  the  faith  com- 
mitted to  them  by  Usher,  and  it  remained  settled  that  man  was 
created  about  four  thousand  years  before  our  era. 

This  tide  of  theological  reasoning  rolled  on  through  the  eight- 
eenth century,  swollen  by  the  biblical  researches  of  leading  com- 
mentators, Catholic  and  Protestant,  until  it  came  in  great  majesty 
and  force  into  our  own  nineteenth  century ;  and  it  was  well  re- 
ceived. At  the  very  beginning  of  our  century  it  gained  new 
strength  from  various  great  men  in  the  Church,  among  whom 
may  be  especially  named  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who  declared  that,  **  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  mistake,  the  unerring  Spirit  of  Gk)d 
directed  Moses  in  the  selection  of  his  facts  and  the  ascertaining 
of  his  dates.'* 
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All  opposition  to  the  received  view  seemed  broken  down ;  and 
as  late  as  1835^  indeed  as  late  as  1850,  came  an  announcement  in 
the  work  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Egyptologists,  Sir  J.  G. 
Wilkinson,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  modified  the  results  he  had 
obtained  from  Egyptian  monuments,  in  order  that  his  chronology 
might  not  interfere  with  the  received  date  of  the  Deluge  of  Noah.* 

But  all  investigators  were  not  so  docile  as  Wilkinson,  and 
there  soon  came  a  new  train  of  scientific  thought  which  rapidly 
undermined  all  this  theological  chronology.  Not  to  si)eak  of 
other  noted  men,  we  have  early  in  the  present  century  Young, 
Champollion,  and  Bosellini,  beginning  a  new  epoch  in  the  study 
of  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Nothing  could  be  more  cautious 
than  their  procedure,  but  the  evidence  was  soon  overwhelming  in 
favor  of  a  vastly  longer  existence  of  man  in  the  Nile  Valley  than 
could  be  made  to  agree  with  even  the  longest  duration  then 
allowed  by  theologians. 

First  of  all,  in  spite  of  all  the  suppleness  of  men  like  Wilkin- 
son, it  became  evident  that,  whatever  system  of  scriptural  chro- 
nology was  adopted,  Egypt  was  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  civiliza- 
tion at  a  period  before  the  ''Flood  of  Noah,'*  and  that  no  such 
flood  had  ever  interrupted  it.  This  was  bad,  but  worse  remained 
behind :  it  was  soon  clear  that  the  civilization  of  Egypt  began 
earlier  than  the  time  assigned  for  the  creation  of  man,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  most  liberal  of  the  sacred  chronologists. 

As  time  went  on,  this  became  more  and  more  evident :  the  long 
duration  assigned  to  human  civilization  in  the  fragments  of 
Manetho,  the  Egyptian  scribe  at  Thebes  in  the  third  century  b.  c, 
was  discovered  to  be  more  accordant  with  truth  than  the  chronol- 
ogies of  the  great  theologians ;  and,  as  the  present  century  has 
gone  on,  scientific  results  have  been  reached  absolutely  fatal  to 
the  chronological  view  based  by  the  imiversal  Church  upon  Script- 
ure for  nearly  two  thousand  years, 

*For  Ugbtfoot,  see  hia  Prolegomena  relating  to  the  a^  of  the  world  at  the  birth  of 
Cliriat ;  lee  also  in  the  edition  of  his  works,  London,  1822,  vol.  iv,  pp.  64,  112.  For 
Sealiger,  see  the  De  Emendatione  Tempomm,  1588 ;  also  Mark  Pattison,  Essays,  Oxford, 
188»,  ToL  I,  pp.  162  d,  9eq.  For  Ralei^'s  misgivhigs,  see  his  History  of  the  World,  Lon- 
don, 1614,  p.  227,  Book  11  of  Part  I,  section  7  of  chapter  i ;  also  CUnton's  Fasti  Hellenid, 
ii,  21KL  For  Usher,  see  his  Annales  Vet.  et  Not.  Test.,  London,  1650.  For  Marsham, 
see  bis  Canon  Chronicns  Aegyptiacns  Ebraicus  Graecus  et  Disquisitiones,  London,  1672. 
For  La  Peyrire,  see  especially  Quatrefages,  in  Reme  des  Deux  Mondes  for  1861,  as  dted 
in  Topinard,  Anthropologie,  p.  52.  For  Jackson,  Hales,  and  others,  see  Wallace's  True 
Age  of  the  World.  For  THlkinson,  see  various  editions  of  his  work  on  Egypt.  For  Vlg- 
nolles,  see  Leblois,  toL  ili,  p.  617.  As  to  the  declarations  in  favor  of  the  recent  origin  of 
nan,  sanctioned  by  Popes  Oregory  XUI  and  Urban  Vm,  see  Strauchius,  dted  in  Wallace, 
p.  97.  For  the  general  agreement  of  church  anthorities,  as  stated,  see  L'Art  de  Verifier 
les  Dates,  as  above.  As  to  dilBcalties  of  scriptural  chronology,  see  Ewald,  History  of 
land,  Bnc^  translation,  London,  1888,  pp.  204  d  $eq. 
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As  is  well  known,  the  first  of  the  Egyptian  kings  of  whom 
mention  is  made  upon  the  monuments  of  the  Nile  Valley  is  Mena, 
or  Menes.  Manetho  had  given  a  statement,  according  to  which 
Mena  must  have  lived  nearly  six  thousand  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  this  was  looked  upon  for  a  long  time  as  utterly  inad- 
missible, since  it  was  so  clearly  at  variance  with  the  chronology 
of  our  own  sacred  books ;  but,  as  time  went  on,  large  fragments 
of  the  original  work  of  Manetho  were  more  carefully  studied  and 
distinguished  from  corrupt  transcriptions,  the  lists  of  kings  at 
£amak,  Sacquarah,  and  the  two  temples  at  Abydos  were  brought 
to  light,  and  the  lists  of  court  architects  were  discovered.  Among 
all  these  monuments  the  scholar  who  visits  Egypt  is  most  im- 
pressed by  the  sculptured  tablets  giving  the  lists  of  kings.  Each 
shows  the  monarch  of  the  period  doing  homage  to  the  long  line  of 
his  ancestors.  Each  of  these  sculptured  monarchs  has  near  him  a 
tablet  bearing  his  name.  That  great  care  was  always  taken  to 
keep  these  imposing  records  correct  is  certain ;  the  loyalty  of  sub- 
jects, the  devotion  of  priests,  and  the  family  pride  of  kings  were 
all  combined  in  this,  and  how  effective  this  care  was  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  kings  now  known  to  be  usurpers  are  carefully 
omitted.  The  lists  of  court  architects,  extending  over  the  i)e- 
riod  from  Seti  to  Darius,  throw  a  flood  of  light  over  the  other 
records. 

Comparing,  then,  all  these  sources,  and  applying  an  average 
from  the  lengths  of  the  long  series  of  well-known  reigns  to  the 
reigns  preceding,  the  most  careful  and  cautious  scholars  have 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  original  fragments  of  Manetho  rep- 
resent the  work  of  a  man  honest  and  well  informed,  and,  after 
making  all  allowances  for  discrepancies  and  the  overlapping  of 
reigns,  it  has  become  clear  that  the  period  known  as  the  reign  of 
Mena  must  be  fixed  at  about  five  thousand  years  b.  c.  In  this  the 
three  great  Egyptologists  of  our  time  concur ;  Mariette,  the  emi- 
nent French  authority,  puts  the  date  at  5004  B.  c,  and  with  this 
the  foremost  English  authority,  Sayce,  agrees ;  Brugsch,  the  lead- 
ing Gterman  authority,  puts  it  at  about  4500  B.  c.  We  have  it,  then, 
as  the  result  of  a  century  of  work  by  the  most  acute  and  trained 
Egyptologists,  and  with  the  inscriptions  upon  the  temples  and 
papyri  before  them,  both  of  which  are  now  read  with  as  much 
facility  as  many  mediaeval  manuscripts,  that  the  reign  of  Mena 
must  be  placed  close  upon  seven  thousand  years  ago. 

But  the  significance  of  this  conclusion  can  not  be  fully  under- 
stood until  we  bring  into  connection  with  it  some  other  facts  re- 
vealed by  the  Egyptian  monuments. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  which  struck  Sir  Walter  Raleigh— 
that,  even  in  the  time  of  the  first  dynasties  in  the  Nile  Valley,  a 
high  civilization  had  already  been  developed.    Take,  first>  man 
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himself :  we  find  sculptured  upon  the  early  monuments  types  of 
the  various  races — ^Egyptians,  Israelites,  negroes,  and  Libyans — 
as  clearly  distinguishable  in  these  paintings  and  sculptures  of 
from  four  to  six  thousand  years  ago  as  the  same  types  are  at  the 
present  day.  No  one  can  look  at  these  sculptures  upon  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  or  even  the  fac-similes  of  them,  as  given  by  Lep- 
sius  or  Prisse  d'A venues,  without  being  convinced  that  they 
indicate,  even  at  that  remote  period,  a  difference  of  races  so  great 
that  long  previous  ages  must  have  been  required  to  produce  it. 

Take,  next,  the  social  condition  of  Egypt  revealed  in  these 
early  monuments  of  art :  they  force  us  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Those  earliest  monuments  show  that  a  very  complex  society  bad 
even  then  been  developed.  We  not  only  have  a  separation  be- 
tween the  priestly  and  military  orders,  but  agriculturists,  manu- 
facturers, and  traders,  with  a  whole  series  of  subdivisions  in 
each  of  these  classes.  The  early  tombs  show  us  sculptured  and 
painted  representations  of  a  daily  life  which  even  then  had  been 
developed  into  a  vast  wealth  and  variety  of  grades,  forms,  and 


Take,  next,  the  political  and  military  condition :  one  fact  out  of 
many  reveals  a  policy  which  must  have  been  the  result  of  long 
experience.  Just  as  now,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  British  Government,  having  found  that  they  can  not  rely 
upon  the  native  Egyptians  for  the  protection  of  the  country,  are 
drilling  the  negroes  from  the  interior  of  Africa  as  soldiers,  so  the 
celebrated  inscription  of  Prince  Una,  as  far  back  as  the  sixth 
dynasty,  speaks  of  the  Maksi  or  negroes  levied  and  drilled  by 
tens  of  thousands  for  the  Egyptian  army. 

Take,  next,  engineering :  here  we  find  very  early  operations  in 
the  way  of  canals,  dikes,  and  great  public  edifices,  so  bold  in  con- 
ception and  thorough  in  execution  as  to  fill  our  greatest  engineers 
of  these  days  with  astonishment.  The  quarrying,  conveyance, 
cutting,  jointing,  and  polishing  of  the  enormous  blocks  in  the 
interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid  alone  are  the  marvel  of  the  fore- 
most stone-workers  of  our  century. 

As  regards  architecture,  we  find  not  only  the  pyramids,  which 
date  from  the  very  earliest  period  of  Egyptian  history,  and  which 
are  to  this  hour  the  wonder  of  the  world  for  size,  for  boldness,  for 
exactness,  and  for  skillful  contrivance,  but  also  the  temples  with 
long  ranges  of  colossal  columns  wrought  in  polished  granite,  with 
wonderful  beauty  of  ornamentation,  with  architraves  and  roofs 
vast  in  size  and  exquisite  in  adjustment,  which  by  their  propor- 
tions tax  the  imagination,  and  lead  the  beholder  to  ask  whether 
all  this  can  be  real. 

As  to  sculpture,  we  have  not  only  the  great  Sphinx  of  Gizeh, 
so  wonderful  by  its  boldness  and  plastic  character,  dating  from 
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the  very  first  period  of  Egyptian  history,  but  we  have  ranges  of 
sphinxes,  heroic  statues,  and  bas-reliefs,  showing  that  even  in  the 
early  ages  this  branch  of  art  had  reached  an  amazing  develop- 
ment. 

As  regards  the  perfection  of  these,  LtLbke,  the  most  eminent 
German  authority  on  plastic  art,  referring  to  the  early  works  in 
the  tombs  about  Memphis,  declares  that,  "  as  monuments  of  the 
period  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  they  are  an  evidence  of  the  high 
perfection  to  which  the  sculpture  of  the  Egyptians  had  attained.'' 
Brugsch  declares  that  "every  artistic  production  of  those  early 
days,  whether  picture,  writing,  or  sculpture,  bears  the  stamp  of 
the  highest  perfection  in  airt/'  Maspero,  the  most  eminent  French 
authority  in  this  field,  while  expressing  his  belief  that  the  Sphinx 
was  sculptured  even  before  the  time  of  Mena,  declares  that "  the 
art  which  conceived  and  carved  this  prodigious  statue  was  a 
finished  art,  an  art  which  had  attained  self-mastery  and  was  sure 
of  its  effects '' ;  and  Sir  James  Fergusson,  the  highest  English  au- 
thority, declares, "  We  are  startled  to  find  Egyptian  art  nearly  as 
perfect  in  the  oldest  periods  as  in  any  of  the  later/' 

The  evidence  as  to  the  high  development  of  Egyptian  sculpture 
in  the  earlier  dynasties  becomes  every  day  more  overwhelming. 
What  exquisite  genius  the  early  Egyptian  sculptprs  showed  in 
their  lesser  statues  is  known  to  those  who  have  seen  those  most 
precious  specimens  in  the  Boulak  Museum  at  Cairo,  which  were 
wrought  before  the  conventional  type  was  adopted  in  obedience 
to  religious  considerations. 

Take,  next,  decorative  and  especially  ceramic  art :  as  early  as 
the  fourth  and  fifth  dynasties  we  have  vases,  cups,  and  other  ves- 
sels showing  exquisite  beauty  of  outline  and  a  general  sense  of 
form  equal  to  Etruscan  and  Grecian  work  of  the  best  periods. 

Take,  next,  astronomy :  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  evidences  of 
a  long  development  of  thought  in  this  field,  we  may  go  back  to 
the  very  earliest  period  of  Egyptian  civilization,  and  we  find  that 
the  four  sides  of  the  Great  Pyramid  are  adjusted  to  the  cardinal 
points  with  the  utmost  precision.  '^  The  day  of  the  equinox  can  be 
taken  by  observing  the  sun  set  across  the  face  of  the  pyramid, 
and  the  neighboring  Arabs  adjust  their  astronomical  dates  by  its 
shadow." 

The  same  view  is  confirmed  by  philologists.  To  use  words  of 
Max  Duncker :  "  The  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  they  are  the 
oldest  monuments  in  the  world,  exhibit  the  Egyptian  in  i>ossession 
of  the  art  of  writing."  It  is  found  also  by  the  inscriptions  of  the 
early  dynasties  that  the  Egyptian  language  had  even  at  that  early 
time  been  developed  in  all  essential  particulars  to  the  highest 
point  it  ever  attained.  What  long  periods  it  must  have  required 
for  such  a  development  every  scholar  in  philology  can  imagine. 
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As  regards  medical  science,  we  have  the  Berlin  papyrus,  which, 
although  of  a  later  period,  refers  with  careful  specification  to  a 
medical  literature  of  the  first  dynasty. 

So,  too,  as  regards  archeology:  the  earliest  known  inscrip- 
tions point  to  still  earlier  events  and  buildings,  indicating  a  long 
sequence  of  previous  events. 

And,  finally,  as  to  all  that  i)ertains  to  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, no  man  of  fair  and  open  mind  can  go  into  the  museums  of 
Boulak  or  the  Louvre  or  the  British  Museum  and  look  at  the 
monuments  of  those  earlier  dynasties  without  seeing  in  them  the 
results  of  a  development  in  art,  science,  laws,  customs,  and  lan- 
guage, which  must  have  required  a  vast  period  before  the  time  of 
Mena  for  their  development.  And  this  conclusion  is  forced  upon 
us  all  the  more  invincibly  when  we  consider  the  slow  growth  of 
ideas  in  the  earlier  stages  of  civilization  as  compared  with  the 
later — a  slowness  of  growth  which  has  kept  the  natives  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  in  that  earliest  civilization  to  this  hour.  To 
this  we  must  add  the  fact  that  Egyptian  civilization  was  espe- 
cially immobile;  its  development  into  castes  is  but  one  among 
many  evidences  that  it  was  the  very  opposite  of  a  ci^lization 
developed  rapidly. 

As  to  the  length  of  the  period  before  the  time  of  Mena,  there  is,  . 
of  course,  nothing  exact.  Manetho  g^ves  lists  of  great  personages 
before  that  first  dynasty  extending  over  twenty-four  thousand 
years.  Bunsen,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  Christian  scholars,  de- 
clares that  not  less  than  ten  thousand  years  were  necessary  for  the 
development  of  civilization  up  to  the  point  where  we  find  it  in 
Mena's  time.  No  one  can  claim  precision  for  either  of  these  state- 
ments, but  they  are  valuable  as  showing  the  impression  of  vast 
antiquity  made  upon  the  most  competent  judges  by  the  careful 
study  of  those  remains.  No  unbiased  judge  can  doubt  that  an 
immensely  long  period  of  years  must  have  been  required  for  the 
development  of  civilization  up  to  the  state  in  which  we  there 
find  it. 

The  investigations  in  the  bed  of  the  Nile  confirm  these  views. 
That  some  unwarranted  conclusions  have  at  times  been  an- 
nounced is  true ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  again  and  again  rude 
pottery  and  other  evidences  of  early  stages  of  civilization  have 
been  found  in  borings  at  places  so  distant  from  each  other,  and  at 
depths  so  great,  that  for  such  a  range  of  concurring  facts,  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  rate  of  earthy  deposit  by  the  Nile, 
there  is  no  adequate  explanation  save  the  existence  of  man  in  that 
valley  thousands  on  thousands  of  years  before  the  longest  time 
admitted  by  our  sacred  chronologists. 

Nor  have  these  investigations  been  of  a  careless  character.  Be- 
tween the  years  1851  and  1854,  Mr.  Homer,  an  extremely  cautious 
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English  geologist,  sank  ninety-six  shafts  in  f onr  rows  at  intervals 
of  eight  English  miles,  at  right  angles  to  the  Nile,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Memphis.  From  these  pottery  was  brought  np  from 
various  depths,  and  beneath  the  statue  of  Rameses  II  at  Mem- 
phis at  a  depth  of  thirty-nine  feet.  At  the  rate  of  the  Nile  de- 
posit a  careful  estimate  has  declared  this  to  indicate  a  period  of 
over  eleven  thousand  years.  As  eminent  a  German  authority  in 
geography  as  Peschel  characterizes  objections  to  such  deductions 
as  groundless.  However  this  may  be,  the  general  results  of  these 
investigations,  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  results  of  re- 
search, are  most  convincing. 

And,  finally,  as  if  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  a  series  of 
archsBologists  of  the  highest  standing,  French,  Gterman,  English, 
and  American,  have  within  the  past  twenty  years  discovered  relics 
of  a  savage  period,  of  vastly  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  Mena, 
prevailing  throughout  Egypt  These  relics  have  been  discovered 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  from  Cairo  to  Luxor,  in  great 
numbers.  They  are  the  same  sort  of  prehistoric  implements 
which  prove  to  us  the  early  existence  of  man  in  so  many  other 
parts  of  the  world  at  a  geological  period  so  remote  that  the  figures 
given  by  our  sacred  chronologists  are  but  trivial  The  last  and 
most  convincing  of  these  discoveries,  that  of  flint  implements  in 
the  drift,  far  down  below  the  tombs  of  early  kings  at  Thebes,  will 
be  referred  to  later.  What  such  discoveries  prove,  we  shall  con- 
sider in  the  next  chapter.* 

*  Ab  to  Manetho,  lee  f or  a  yery  full  aooount  of  his  reUtioiiB  to  oilier  diroDologistai 
Palmer,  "Egyptian  Chronioles,"  yol.  I,  diap.  il  For  a  more  reoent  and  readable  aoooont, 
see  Brugsch,  Egypt  mider  the  PharaohB,  English  edition,  London,  1S79,  chap.  ir.  For 
lists  of  kings  at  Abydos  and  elsewhere,  also  the  lists  of  architeots,  see  Bragsch,  Pafaner* 
Mariette,  and  others;  also  Illustrations  in  Lepsius.  For  the  yarioaa  race  ^pet  giTcn 
on  early  monuments,  see  the  colored  engrayings  in  Lepsius,  Denkmftler;  also  Prisae 
d* Ayennes,  and  the  frontispiece  in  the  English  edition  of  Brugsch ;  see  also  statement  re- 
garding the  same  subject  in  Tylor,  Anthropology,  chap.  i.  For  the  fullness  of  derelc^mient 
in  Egyptian  dyilization  hi  the  earliest  dynasties,  see  Rawlinson*s  Egypt,  London,  1881, 
chap,  xiii ;  also  Brugsch  and  other  works  dted.  For  the  perfection  of  Egyptian  engineer- 
Ing,  I  rely  not  merely  npon  my  own  observation,  but  on  what  is  far  more  hnportant,  the  tes- 
thnony  of  my  friend  the  Hon.  J.  Q.  Batterson,  probably  the  largest  and  most  experienced 
worker  in  granite  in  the  United  States,  who  acknowledges,  from  personal  obserration,  that 
the  early  Egyptian  work  is,  in  boldness  and  perfection,  far  beyond  anything  known  since, 
and  a  source  of  perpetual  wonder  to  him.  As  to  the  perfection  of  E^*""*  architectore, 
see  Tery  striking  statements  in  Fergusson,  History  of  Architecture,  Book  I,  chap.  L  As 
to  the  pyramids,  showing  a  very  high  grade  of  culture  already  reached  under  the  earUest 
dynasties,  see  L&bke,  '*  Ges.  der  Arch.,''  Book  L  As  to  sculpture,  see  for  lepresentatians 
photographs  published  by  the  Boulak  Museum,  and  sudi  works  as  the  I>eea^tio&  de 
r£gypte,  Lepdus's  Denkmftler,  and  Prisse  d'Avennes;  see  also  as  a  most  valoable  small 
work,  easy  of  access,  Maspero,  Ardiawlogy,  translated  by  Miss  A.  B.  Edwards,  New  York 
and  London,  1887,  chaps,  i  and  ii.  See  espedally  in  Prisse,  vol  ii,  the  statue  of  Chafr^ 
the  Scribe,  and  the  group  of  *«Tea*'  and  his  wife.  As  to  the  artistic  value  of  the  Sphinx, 
see  Maspero,  as  above,  pp.  202,  203.    See  also  simikr  ideas  in  Lftbke's  Histoiy  of  Scnlpt. 
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GLASS-MAKING. 

By  C.  HANFOBD  HENDERSON, 

PBOrUBOB  OV  PHTnOt  AND  OHEMISTBT  HT  THB  PHILADELPHIA   ICAHUAL  TBAIKIKO  SCHOOL. 

IV. — IN  THE  ATBLIER  OP  A  GLASS-WOBKEB. 

THERE  are  few  objects  of  manufacture  which  better  than 
glass  illustrate  the  immense  preponderance  in  value  of  hu- 
man labor  over  crude  material.  It  is  a  substance  which  might 
serve  economists  as  a  parallel  to  their  favorite  illustration  of  the 
comparative  values  of  a  steel  watch-spring  and  the  bit  of  iron- 
bearing  earth  from  which  it  is  wrought. 

In  the  case  of  glass,  the  crude  materials  are  so  plentifully  dis- 
tributed in  nature  as  to  be  almost  valueless.  The  basis  of  the 
compound,  sand,  is  so  very  abundant  that  it  has  furnished  the 
symbol,  in  more  than  one  parable,  for  quantity  without  limit. 
Like  the  unnumbered  sands  of  the  sea  was  a  vast  promise  to 
the  children  of  men.  Somewhat  less  abundant  than  the  sand  are 
the  other  chemicals  which  it  is  necessary  to  mix  with  it  in  order 
to  produce  that  double  silicate  which  goes  under  the  general  name 
of  glass.  They  are,  however,  far  from  being  either  scarce  or  ex- 
pensive. The  alkaline  ingredient,  the  carbonate  of  soda,  is  made 
from  common  salt,  a  mineral  whose  wide  distribution  in  nature  is 
at  once  apparent  when  one  recalls  the  fact  that  the  sea,  thirty  or 
forty  times  in  bulk  the  total  elevated  mass  of  the  earth,  is  one 
vast  storehouse  of  the  substance;  that  salt  springs  or  brines 
aboimd  at  our  very  doors — in  New  York  State,  in  Michigan,  and 
in  Virginia ;  and  that  vast  deposits  of  the  solid  rock-salt  are  to  be 
found  in  L#ouisiana  and  Prussia.  The  third  ingredient,  the  lime, 
is  simply  calcined  limestone,  a  rock  which  forms  whole  ranges  of 
hills,  and  is  found  in  every  comer  of  the  globe.  For  the  produc- 
tion of  the  fine  flint  glass,  or  crystal,  which  forms  the  special  sub- 
ject of  the  glass- worker's  skill,  it  is  also  necessary  to  add  a  fourth 
ingredient,  red  lead  or  minium.    As  this  is  the  oxide  of  an  easily 

we,  ToL  i,  p.  24.  As  to  astronomical  knowledge  evidenced  by  the  Great  Pyramid,  see 
Tylor,  as  abore,  p.  21.  For  delineations  of  vases,  etc.,  showing  Grecian  proportion  and 
beauty  of  form  under  the  fourth  and  fifth  dynasties,  see  Prisse,  vol.  ii.  Art  IndustrieL 
As  to  the  philological  qnestion,  and  the  deyelopment  of  language  in  Egypt,  with  the  hiero- 
glypbic  system  of  writing,  see  Raw]inson*8  Egypt,  London,  1881,  chap,  xiii;  also  Le  Nor- 
mant;  also  Max  Duncker,  Geschichte  des  Alterthums,  Abbot's  translation,  1877.  As  to 
the  medical  papyrus  of  Berlin,  see  Brugsch,  vol  i,  p.  68,  but  especially  the  Papyrus  Ebers. 
As  to  the  corruption  of  later  copies  of  Manetho  and  fidelity  of  originals  as  attested  by  the 
iDoiiQmenta,  see  Brugsdi,  chap.  iv.  As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  present  Egyptian  chronology 
•s  regards  long  periods,  see  ibid,,  vol  i,  chap,  xxxii.  As  to  the  pottery  found  deep  in  the 
NQe  and  the  value  of  Homer's  discovery,  see  Peschel,  Races  of  Man,  New  York,  1876,  pp. 
42-44.    For  succinct  statement,  see  also  Laing,  Problems  of  the  Future,  p.  94. 
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reducible  and  useful  metal,  it  is  naturally  considerably  more  ex- 
I)ensiye  than  the  earthy  ingredients,  but  its  cost  is  still  far  within 
the  limits  of  moderation.  The  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  furnish  lead  ores  in  such  abundance  that  the  com- 
pounds of  the  metal  may  fairly  be  classed  among  cheap  products. 
The  total  cost  of  the  "  batch  ^'  can  not  be  more  than  a  few  cents 
a  pound.  Compare  this  with  the  value  of  the  finished  products. 
The  finer  cut  glass  will  sell  for  perhaps  as  many  dollars  a  pound, 
while  the  finest  cameo  glass  may  bring  almost  as  many  hundred. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  diflference,  or  even  the 


Fis.  1.— Thb  Glabs-Cdttsb  at  his  Whxkl. 

greater  part  of  it,  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  manufacturer.  A 
fair  propoi-tion  reaches  that  destination,  but  by  far  the  larger 
share  goes  for  meat  and  bread  and  coal,  houses  and  cloth,  to  sus- 
tain the  life  of  the  army  of  men,  women,  and  children  by  whose 
labor  these  dull  earths  and  oxides  are  transformed  into  the  brill- 
iant carafes  and  bowls  which  adorn  our  dinner-tables. 

Much  the  greater  part  of  this  increased  value  is  conferred  upon 
the  glass  by  the  dexterous  hand-work  expended  in  the  atelier, 
rather  than  by  the  coarser  operations  which  attend  the  furnace 
process.  This,  however,  is  the  basis  of  all  that  follows,  and  the 
beginnings  of  the  finest  cut-glass  bowl  or  cameo  vase  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  mixing-room,  where  the  crude  materials  are  put 
together.  In  different  establishments  the  proportions  vary,  as 
in  the  manufacture  of  all  other  forms  of  glass  products,  and 
even  in  the  same  establishment  uniformity  is  far  from  absolute. 
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Althougli  glass  is  supposed  to  be  a  fairly  definite  cliemical  com- 
pound, each  manufacturer  lias  Ms  own  notions  on  the  subject, 
and  occasionally  he  changes  his  mind,  or  perhaps  his  supplies 
come  from  a  different  locality.  The  result,  in  either  case,  would 
be  a  slight  change  in  the  composition  of  the  batch.  A  typical 
mixture  would  be  for  every  hundred  parts  of  fine  white  sand 
about  forty  parts  of  alkali  (carbonate  of  soda),  ten  parts  of  burned 
lime,  and  forty  parts  of  red  lead. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  batch  is  essentially  different  from 
that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  window  and  of  bottle  glass.  It 
differs  both  in  the  character  and  the  quality  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed. The  ingredients  common  to  the  several  mixtures  must 
be  much  purer  for  use  in  the  production  of  table  and  household 
glassware  of  the  finer  grades.  Care  is  taken  that  the  sand  shall 
contain  no  iron ;  and,  in  order  to  free  it  from  any  admixture  of 
loam  or  other  disadvantageous  earthy  materials,  it  is  subjected  to 
a  washing  process  before  it  is  brought  to  the  mixing-room.  By 
this  treatment  the  more  finely  divided  matter,  such  as  clay  and 
the  like,  is  carried  off  with  the  water,  while  the  coarser  sand  settles 
to  the  bottom  of  the  washing-troughs.  Further,  in  the  selection 
of  the  alkali,  the  cheaper  sulphate  of  soda  is  never  substituted  for 
the  carbonate,  as  is  frequently  done  in  the  manufacture  of  bottles. 

In  the  processes  of  the  atelier  the  competition  is  a  question  of 
quality  rather  than  of  quantity.  The  element  of  human  labor  is 
so  large  that  it  would  not  be  economical  to  expend  it  upon  an  in- 
ferior grade  of  glass.  The  workers,  or  rather  the  men  who  direct 
them,  go  on  the  principle  of  those  wise  domestic  economists  who 
reflect  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  making  up  clothing  is  approxi- 
mately constant,  and  who  therefore  do  not  feel  that  they  can 
afford  to  buy  shoddy. 

The  earthy  materials — sand,  alkali,  and  lime — give  substance 
and  transparency.  Fused  together,  they  form  ordinary  glass. 
The  additional  ingredient,  the  red  lead,  has  a  special  function  to 
perform  It  has  for  its  immediate  object  an  increase  in  the  weight 
of  the  glass ;  and  since  in  general  an  increase  in  weight  means 
an  increase  in  refracting  power,  its  ultimate  object  is  an  additional 
brilliancy  in  the  product.  Every  one  has  noticed  the  heaviness 
of  cut  glass ;  or,  if  he  has  not,  and  enters  a  shop  to  buy  a  piece  of 
it,  the  shop-keeper  is  very  apt  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact — 
particularly  if  the  price  be  correspondingly  heavy — assuming  that 
weight  is  an  undeniable  guarantee  of  quality  and  brilliancy.  If 
you  object  to  the  price,  he  puts  the  piece  into  your  hands  and 
says  confidingly,  ''Just  feel  the  weight  of  it  I  *'  The  argument  is 
a  pertinent  one,  but  not  altogether  conclusive,  for  there  are  many 
other  elements  besides  weight  upon  which  the  merit  of  the  prod- 
uct depends.    It  is  quite  i>ossible  to  have  the  glass  too  heavy  for 
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beauty,  since  the  dense  lead  compounds  have  a  tendency  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  lighter  silicates,  and,  consequently,  if  present  in  too 
large  amounts,  they  make  the  glass  streaky  and  mottled.  In  gen- 
eral, lead  glass  for  domestic  uses  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from 
three  to  four — ^that  is,  it  is  from  three  to  four  times  as  heavy  as 
an  equal  bulk  of  water.  The  brilliancy  given  to  the  glass  by  its 
increfksed  density  has  attached  the  name  crystal  to  this  particular 
product. 

It  is  essential  that  the  several  ingredients  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  to  this  end  the  operation  is  carried  out  mechanically. 

The  materials  are  fed 
!  into   the   upper   end 

of  a  slowly  revolving 
hopper,  whose  axis  is 
slightly  inclined  to 
the  horizontal,  and 
are  thoroughly  mixed 
by  the  time  they  reach 
the  discharging  end. 
A  dainty  pink  pow- 
der falls  into  the  re- 
ceiving bins.  Its  sub- 
sequent baptism  by 
fire  transforms  the 
opaque  into  the  trans- 
parent. The  furnaces 
employed  for  this 
purpose  are  of  the 
type  common  to  other 
glass-melting  process- 
es— simply  a  circular 
and  intensely  heated 
chamber,  surmounted 
by  a  stack,  and  pro- 
vided with  radial  openings  to  permit  the  blowers  to  dip  their  blow- 
pipes into  the  molten  contents  of  the  fire-clay  crucible-pots. 

The  scene  around  this  industrial  caldron  is  quite  as  busy  as 
that  which  has  its  center  in  the  bottle  furnace,  and  is  even  more 
varied.  The  workers  are  fashioning  objects  of  the  most  diverse 
shape  and  for  the  most  unlike  purposes.  Some  are  blowing  lamp- 
chimneys,  others  gaslight  globes,  or  decanters  or  dishes.  In  the 
center  of  the  apartment  a  large  press,  with  engraved  steel  dies,  is 
squeezing  the  plastic  "  metal " — for  so  the  glass-blower  designates 
his  still  fluid  glass — into  decorative  panels  for  car-windows  and 
transoms.  As  one  passes  from  one  end  of  the  large  room  to  the 
other,  he  will  see  almost  every  conceivable  shape  in  glass,  suited 
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for  table  or  other  domestic  usage^  taking  form  in  the  hands  of  the 
adroit  workers.  It  is  the  scene  of  an  intense  and  a  highly  ingen- 
ious activity.  The  bottles  and  dishes  and  globes  intended  for  sub- 
sequent treatment  in  the  atelier  are  all  blown,  the  manipulations 
being  varied  in  accordance  with  the  special  form  it  is  desired  to 
produce.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  cheaper  to  produce 
the  pressed  glass  than  the  blown,  since  less  time  is  required  in 
fashioning  the  articles; 
but  for  the  finer  work 
the  blown  is  always 
preferred,  as  glass 
worked  exclusively  in 
the  air  has  a  much 
more  brilliant  surface 
than  that  which  has 
been  formed  in  con- 
tact with  the  faces  of 
the  iron  mold.  The 
plain  articles  thus 
shaped  are  known  in 
the  trade  as  "blanks.'* 
The  largest  manufact- 
urers of  cut  and  en- 
graved glass  also  make 
their  own  blanks,  but 
there  are  a  number  of 
establishments  which 
confine  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  the  proc- 
esses of  ornamentation. 
The  articles  intended 
for  such  decoration  go 
from  the  blower  to  the 
annealing  leer,  where  they  are  permitted  to  pass  through  a  cham- 
ber of  brick-work  some  sixty  to  eighty  feet  long,  subjected  to  a 
gradually  decreasing  temperature  for  a  period  of  twenty-four 
hours  or  less,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  work.  The 
articles  to  be  annealed  are  placed  in  wrought-iron  cars,  and  are 
slowly  moved  through  the  leer,  coming  out  perfectly  cold. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  blanks  are  prepared  for  the  atelier 
proper.  Here  one  finds  a  number  of  very  interesting  operations 
going  on  side  by  side.  The  untechnical  visitor  will  perhaps  be 
most  attracted  by  the  cutting  process,  since  the  results  are  so 
brilliant,  and  the  articles  possess  so  staple  a  value.  He  will  get  a 
good  insight  into  the  general  principles  by  following  the  process 
of  cutting  a  carafe. 
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The  blank  itself  is  perfectly  plain — a  simple,  heavy  bottle  with 
smooth  surface.  Its  proportions  are  good.  The  decoration  is  to 
consist  of  a  twenty-four-pointed  star  on  the  bottom,  a  series  of 
more  or  less  complicated  diagonal  cuttings  on  the  bulging  sides, 
and  six  or  eight,  broad  facets  around  the  neck.  To  these  may  be 
added  a  number  of  features  of  less  prominence,  such  as  a  series  of 
oval  facets  around  the  base  of  the  carafe,  and  some  smaller  cut- 
tings at  the  top.  It  is  the  glass- worker^s  custom  to  begin  with  the 
star  on  the  bottom.  This  is  cut  entirely  by  the  eye,  no  design 
being  traced  on  the  glass.  The  first  process  is  known  technically 
as  *^  roughing  '*  it,  and  consists  in  cutting  the  design  in  the  glass 
with  coarse  tools,  which  leave  rough  facets,  but  remove  most  of 
the  glass  to  be  cut  away.  The  roughing-wheel  is  made  of  iron, 
and  is  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  mounted  on  a  horizonal 
axis.  The  face  of  the  wheel  is  about  seven  eighths  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  is  kept  supplied  with  a  mixture  of  coarse  sand  and 
water  allowed  to  constantly  drip  upon  it  from  a  hopper  above. 
The  wheel  makes  about  a  thousand  revolutions  a  minute,  the 
si)eed  varying  with  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done.  It  is 
slower  for  the  deeper  cuttings.  The  workman  seizes  the  carafe 
with  both  hands,  and  presses  the  bottom  firmly  against  the  edge 
of  the  rotating  wheel,  making  a  cut  across  the  center,  and  as  far 
each  way  as  it  is  desired  to  have  the  star  extend.  Then  he  turns 
the  carafe  around  one  sixth  of  a  revolution,  and  makes  a  similar 
cut  through  the  center,  judging  of  the  distance  entirely  by  his 
eye.  A  second  turn  of  one  sixth  of  a  revolution,  and  a  third 
cut  along  a  diameter  is  made.  This  gives  a  six-pointed  star. 
The  intervening  spaces  are  then  divided  by  similar  cuts,  and 
the  spaces  thus  formed  again  divided,  giving  a  twenty -four- 
pointed  star. 

A  tyro  in  the  art  would  make  a  very  poor  figure  of  it,  but  the 
regular  cutters  become  exceedingly  expert,  and  are  able  to  make 
comparatively  perfect  designs  in  this  seemingly  off-hand  fashion. 
A  trained  eye  will,  of  course,  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting  inac- 
curacies, but  the  designs  are  symmetrical  enough  for  all  purposes 
of  decoration. 

The  cutting  does  not  yet  possess  much  beauty,  for  its  faces  are 
as  rough  as  ground  glass.  Already,  however,  it  begins  to  show 
the  promise  of  what  it  is  to  be.  In  treating  the  bulging  sides  of 
the  carafe,  greater  difficulties  present  themselves  in  disposing  the 
pattern  symmetrically.  It  is,  therefore,  the  custom  to  paint  a 
number  of  guiding  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  glass.  A  few  cir- 
cular lines  surrounding  the  carafe,  and  a  few  up-and-down  lines 
afford  a  series  of  intersections  which  are  sufficient  to  enable  the 
cutter  to  develop  a  uniform  pattern.  In  the  same  way  the  facets 
surrounding  the  neck  are  determined  by  a  couple  of  limiting  cir- 
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cles,  and  similarly  with  the  secondary  part  of  the  decoration. 
This  completes  the  rough  work. 

The  second  process  is  that  of  "  smoothing/'  and  is  carried  out  by 
means  of  wheels  made  of  a  natural  stone  found  in  Scotland,  known 
as  the  Craig  Leigh  stone.  A  large  part  of  modem  Edinburgh  is 
built  out  of  this  material  It  is  a  compact  silicious  stone,  wearing 
very  uniformly,  and  almost  free  from  that  tendency  to  crumble 
which  characterizes  the  majority  of  our  native  sandstones.  The 
stone  wheels  are  about  the  same  size  as  the  iron  wheels  used  in  the 
roughing  process;  but  their  cutting  edges,  instead  of  being  smooth, 
are  beveled,  thus  giving  a  sharp  edge  in  the  center  of  the  face. 
This    is    occasionally 

sharpened  by  regrind-  '^  *> 

ing,  or  by  holding 
pieces  of  flint  against 
the  beveled  faces  of 
the  revolving  wheeL 
A  tiny  stream  of  wa- 
ter falls  constantly 
against  the  face  of  the 
stone.  Each  cut  made 
on  the  iron  wheel  is 
gone  over  on  the  stone, 
and,  by  the  finer  fric- 
tion, the  surface  of  the 
facets  becomes  smooth 
and  transparent.  The 
carafe  is  slowly  be- 
coming an  object  of 
beauty. 

Next  in  the  order 
of  the  processes  comes 
the  polishing,  which 
is  effected  by  wooden 
wheels  mounted  as  be- 
fore and  supplied  with 
pxmiice  or  rotten-stone. 
Red  willow  is  considered  the  best  material  for  the  polishing-wheel, 
though  poplar  is  also  frequently  used.  The  hard  woods  are  found 
to  be  less  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  wooding — ^f or  so  this  third 
process  is  called  in  the  atelier — gives  a  fine  finish  to  the  smoothed 
facets  and  adds  greatly  to  their  brilliancy.  It  is  a  process,  how- 
ever, which  is  only  practicable  in  cases  where  the  cutting  is  rather 
deep.  Where  it  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  tracing,  the  wooden 
wheel  would  be  of  slight  use. 

Still  a  fourth  process  is  required  before  the  carafe  is  ready  to 
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be  washed  and  placed  on  sale.  It  is  that  of  brushing.  The  brash 
is  made  of  spun  glass,  and  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  wheel  as  a 
burnisher.  Those  who  have  seen  gilt  used  in  china-painting  will 
recall  the  pencils  of  spun  glass  with  which  the  gilding  is  bur- 
nished after  being  fired.  The  rapidly  revolving  brush  of  glass 
cleans  out  the  cuttings  more  perfectly  than  could  be  done  in  any 
other  way,  and  adds  the  final  luster  to  the  facets.  The  carafe  is 
now  completed.  Other  articles  are  cut  in  much  the  same  way, 
slight  modifications  being  made  to  suit  different  shapes  and  pat- 
terns. 

At  the  present  time  very  good  copies  of  cut-glass  articles  are 
made  in  pressed  goods,  and  at  about  one  twentieth  of  the  cost ; 
but  the  difference  between  the  two  products  can  readily  be  de- 
tected. Not  only  are  the  pressed  goods  less  brilliant,  but  the 
edges  of  their  facets  are  visibly  rounded  from  the  fusion,  and  fail 
to  give  the  sharp,  clear  faces  of  the  genuine  cut  glass.  One  can 
tell  the  fine  article  at  once  by  simply  rubbing  his  finger  over  the 
cutting.  The  sharp  edges  of  the  genuine  article  are  unmistaka- 
ble. Another  attempt  to  combine  beauty  and  economy  is  made 
by  cutting  some  prominent  feature  of  a  pressed-glass  article,  and 
letting  the  brilliancy  thus  obtained  make  amends  for  the  duller 
facets  of  the  less  exposed  portions.  In  this  way  pressed-glass  de- 
canters are  made  quite  presentable  by  being  supplied  with  well- 
cut  stoppers,  and  covered  dishes  pass  muster  through  the  merit  of 
their  brilliant  knobs.  Still  another  device  is  that  of  grinding  off 
the  faces  of  pressed-glass  goods,  and  thus  securing,  as  the  result  of 
a  much  cheaper  process,  the  sharp  edges  and  well-jKjlished  faces  of 
the  real  cut  glass.  The  process,  however,  is  not  a  very  successful 
one.  It  sounds  better  than  it  works  out  in  practice.  Wares 
treated  in  this  way  have  the  serious  defect  of  lacking  brill- 
iancy when  compared  to  the  air-blown  glass  and  entire  cutting. 
They  are  now  made  in  but  small  quantity,  for  they  can  not  com- 
I)ete  in  public  estimation  with  the  ordinary  pressed  goods,  since 
they  cost  about  five  times  as  much,  and  are  far  from  being  five 
times  as  effective. 

In  the  most  artistic  circles  there  is  at  present  a  slight  reaction 
against  cut  glass  in  favor  of  the  light  and  graceful  articles  made 
in  blown  glass.  But  meanwhile  the  sale  of  cut  glass  grows  larger 
each  year,  for  the  improvements  in  the  method  of  production 
bring  it  within  reach  of  an  increasingly  wide  circle  of  buyers. 
It  promises  to  remain  a  standard  article  of  manufacture,  for  its 
brilliancy  will  always  attract  admirers,  and  any  disappearance 
will  be  but  temporary.  The  old-fashioned  chandeliers  and  cande- 
labra, made  with  pendants  of  cut  glass,  are  pushed  out  of  the 
market  by  newer  metallic  goods,  only  to  periodically  reappear 
from  their  obscurity. 
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Alongside  of  the  cutter's  wheel  one  sees  a  comer  of  the  atelier 
devoted  to  a  species  of  cutting  in  miniature,  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  engraving.  The  cutting  instrument  is  a  small  cop- 
per disk,  sometimes  as  tiny  as  a  dentist's  tool,  and  sometimes  sev- 
eral inches  in  diameter.  It  is  mounted  with  its  axis  horizontal, 
and  is  made  to  rotate  very  rapidly.    The  cutting  is  done  under- 
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hand,  instead  of  overhand,  as  in  the  former  operation,  which 
means,  in  the  language  of  the  outside  world,  that  the  article  to  be 
engraved  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  rotating  disk  from  be- 
neath, instead  of  being  pressed  against  its  upper  surface.  The 
disk  is  supplied  with  a  mixture  of  emery  and  oil.  This  is  the  real 
cutting  agent ;  the  disk  simply  applies  it.  In  almost  all  cases  the 
work  is  done  solely  by  the  eye,  without  any  guiding  lipes  what- 
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ever.  Frequently  the  engraver  originates  his  pattern  as  he  goes 
along — ^a  species  of  improvising  which  is  quite  full  of  interest  to 
an  on-looker.  In  time  the  men  become  very  skillful  in  this  sort 
of  work,  and  are  quite  ready  in  thinking  out  new  designs.  It  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  exi)erience,  the  work  depending  largely  on  a 
nice  sense  of  touch,  since  the  glass  is  for  the  most  part  obscured 
by  the  spattered  emery  and  oil.  In  this  way  geometric  designs 
of  considerable  complication,  wreaths  and  flowers,  birds,  fishes, 
and  dragons,  are  traced  on  goblets  and  other  table-ware,  as  well 
as  on  globes  and  similar  articles.  It  is  also  the  process  by  which 
initials  and  monograms  are  cut  on  glass,  and  its  frequent  appli- 
cation for  this  purpose  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  is  not  near- 
sighted. 

The  tracery  is  accomplished  sooner  than  one  would  fancy.  As 
a  rule,  it  is  used  in  connection  with  some  other  form  of  ornamen- 
tation. Frequently  in  the  case  of  globes  there  is  a  light  tracery 
around  the  central  portion,  and  plain  bands  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom. These  are  put  on  very  expeditiously,  and,  consequently,  at 
little  cost.  The  process  is  known  technically  as  "obscuring.** 
The  globes  are  mounted  on  a  lathe  over  a  sand-box,  being  fastened 
between  plates  of  cork  in  order  that  they  shall  not  be  fractured 
by  the  jar.  The  workman  presses  a  bundle  of  soft,  annealed 
iron  wire  against  the  surface  of  the  quickly  rotating  globe,  and, 
almost  in  less  time  than  it  takes  one  to  tell  about  it,  the  band  is 
completed.  The  band  at  the  other  end  of  the  globe  is  put  on  in 
the  same  way.  If  two  parallel  bands  are  to  be  put  on  near  to- 
gether, the  bundle  of  wire  is  in  two  parts,  and  both  bands  are 
made  at  the  same  time.  The  wires  simply  determine  where  the 
obscuring  shall  be.  The  real  grinding  is  done  by  the  sand  and 
water  with  which  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  kept  constantly  suj)- 
plied.  By  using  a  larger  bundle  of  wire,  and  passing  it  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  globe,  the  obscuring  is  made  complete,  and 
we  have  the  so-called  ground-glass  globe. 

The  obscuring  process  is  used  in  connection  with  both  cutting 
and  engraving,  a  design  frequently  being  brought  out  much  more 
beautifully  by  reason  of  the  obscured  or  translucent  background. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  cut  pattern  must  not  be  subjected  to 
the  final  brushing  process,  for  the  glass  brush  would  smooth  the 
obscured  surface  and  give  it  the  almost  transparent  character 
displayed  by  ground  glass  when  moistened  with  oil  or  water. 
The  effect  would  be  to  make  the  portion  of  the  glass  around  the 
cutting  look  constantly  wet — an  undesirable  form  of  decoration. 
Some  of  the  most  pleasing  designs  are  thus  produced  by  a  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  processes.  However  fully  and  artistically 
a  plain  glass  globe  may  be  decorated,  there  is  apt  to  be  an  un- 
pleasant effect  of  thinness  of  design  from  the  unrestricted  pas- 
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sage  of  the  light  through  the  transparent  portions.  But  by  ob- 
scuring the  eiitire  surface  of  the  globe,  and  then  cutting  even  a 
very  modest  design  upon  the  background  so  prepared,  the  result 
is  much  more  effective.  The  transmitted  light,  from  its  subdued 
character,  is  also  more  agreeable.  The  cutting  is  done  in  the  so- 
called  "  mud-box  '* — a  designation  which  has  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  the  spent  sand  or  mud  from  the  cutting  of  heavier  articles  is 
here  utilized. 


.  Fio.  ft.— PBoimro  tbm  Dksiom  ahd  Wrapping  thb  OLoan,  pbiob  to  thi  Btohiho. 

These  processes  are  all  purely  mechanical.  They  depend  upon 
the  direct  friction  between  the  glass  and  the  abrading  powder,  or 
between  the  glass  and  the  cutting  stone,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
smoothing  process.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  bring  about  this 
grinding  action  by  less  direct  pressure.  One  of  these  indirect 
methods — the  sand-blast — deserves  particular  mention,  both  be- 
cause of  its  commercial  importance  and  because  of  its  ingenuity. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  published  a  book  which  pointed  out, 
with  more  or  less  cunning,  a  prototype  in  nature  for  nearly  all 
our  mechanical  devices.  The  author  did  not,  I  believe,  mention 
the  sand-blast,  but  he  might  well  have  done  so,  for  it  is  a  direct 
imitation,  though  perhaps  an  unconscious  one,  of  a  process  which 
Nature  has  been  using  very  effectively  ever  since  the  first  blast 
of  wind  carried  the  earliest  sand-grains  against  the  Eozoic  rocks. 
This  natural  sand-blast  has  done  not  a  little  in  altering  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  there 
are  many  curiously  sculptured  rocks  in  the  comparatively  rain- 
less districts,  which  owe  their  carving  almost  entirely  to  this 
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agency.  Still  more  striking,  perhaps,  has  been  the  eflfect  of  blow- 
ing sand  upon  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  Those  who  have  seen 
the  Obelisk,  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  or  have  read  descriptions 
of  it,  will  probably  recall  the  fact  that  on  those  sides  which  were 
originally  exposed  to  the  desert  wind  the  hieroglyphics  have 
been  entirely  worn  oflf  by  the  grinding  action  of  centuries  of  blow- 
ing sand.  The  action  is  precisely  the  same  in  the  atelier,  except 
as  to  the  matter  of  time.  A  strong  blast  of  air,  charged  with  par- 
ticles of  sharp,  clean  sand,  will  obscure  a  plain  glass  surface  in 
the  course  of  a  few  seconds.  It  is  applied  very  ingeniously.  The 
design  to  be  traced  on  the  glass  is  cut  out  of  soft  rubber,  and  the 
stencil  thus  formed  is  held  firmly  against  the  surface.  The  blast 
of  sand-carrying  air  is  secured  by  means  of  an  exhaust,  and  is  so 

arranged  that  it  may 
be  made  to  enter  a 
sheet-iron  box  placed 
so  that  its  upper  sur- 
face shall  be  at  about 
the  level  of  an  ordi- 
nary table.  There  is 
a  round  opening  in 
the  top  of  the  box, 
somewhat  larger 
than  the  pattern  to 
be  ground,  but  not 
so  large  as  the  sheet 
of  rubber  in  which  it 
is  cut.  Glass  and  rub- 
ber are  then  pressed 
against  the  opening, 
and,  by  means  of  a 
pedal,  the  blast  is 
turned  on.  In  a  very 
short  time,  scarcely 
more  than  five  or  ten 
seconds,  the  blast  is 
turned  oflF,  and  the 
stenciled  pattern  is 
found  ground  on  the 
glass.  So  quickly 
does  the  blast  do  its  work  that  the  capacity  of  the  machine  may 
be  said  to  be  limited  only  by  the  speed  with  which  the  operator 
can  adjust  things. 

The  action  of  the  blast  is  rather  interesting.  The  soft-rubber 
stencils  will  endure  many  exposures,  while  the  hard  flint  glass  is 
perceptibly  worn  away  in  a  few  seconds.    The  reason  of  this  is 
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that  the  little  particle  of  moving  sand  can  not  be  brought  to  rest 
immediately.  However  quickly  its  flight  is  arrested,  there  is  an 
appreciable  interval  of  time  during  which  its  motion  must  be 
parted  with.  Striking  against  the  soft  and  flexible  rubber,  the 
sand  is  brought  to  rest  gradually,  for  the  rubber  is  sufficiently  de- 
pressed by  the  Lilliputian  blow  to  dispose  of  the  motion  stored  up 
in  the  particle.  When,  however,  the  sand  strikes  against  the 
hard  and  rigid  glass,  there  is  no  giving  way  possible.  The  grains 
must  either  stop  instantly  or  else  they  must  penetrate  between 
the  molecules  of  the  glass.  In  the  latter  case  they  would  natu- 
rally detach  little  fragments  in  sufficient  number  to  roughen  the 
surface  of  the  glass  and  make  it  translucent.  Experience  shows 
that  this  is  precisely  what  happens.  If  the  naked  hand  be  held 
over  the  blast,  a  pricking  sensation  is  felt,  but  the  skin  is  not 
broken ;  it  is  too  pliable.  Thin  sheet-iron  stencils  are  sometimes 
substituted  for  those  of  rubber ;  their  elasticity  makes  them  fairly 
durabla 

The  sand-blast  was  invented  by  an  American,  but,  as  the  origi- 
nal patent  has  expired,  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  use  the  machine. 
The  inventor  has  since  made  a  number  of  modifications  and  im- 
provements, which  are  protected  by  subsequent  patents.  The 
newer  form  is  used,  I  believe,  more  in  England  than  in  this  coun- 
try—not so  much  from  a  failure  on  our  part  to  appreciate  its 
merits,  as  from  a  dislike  of  the  peculiar  royalty  arrangements. 
The  machines  are  sold,  and  a  certain  royalty  charged  each  week, 
whether  the  works  are  running  or  not.  As  such  an  arrangement 
makes  the  expense  a  constant  quantity,  while  the  income  is  a 
variable,  it  is  not  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  American  glass- 
workers. 

Other  agents  besides  mechanical  find  employment  in  the  atelier. 
One  of  the  properties  of  glass  which  makes  it  most  highly  es- 
teemed, in  both  the  household  and  the  laboratory,  is  its  almost 
total  indifference  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  acids  and  other  cor- 
rosive chemicals.  It  is  slightly  acted  upon  by  the  strongest  sul- 
phuric acid  and  by  steam  under  great  pressure,  but  only  after  the 
lapse  of  considerable  time.  There  are  few  substances,  however, 
which  are  not,  Achilles-like,  vulnerable  in  some  one  particular.  In 
the  case  of  glass,  the  effective  solvent  is  the  comparatively  rare 
compound,  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  in 
the  numerous  manipulations  to  which  glass  is  subjected  this  fact 
should  be  utilized.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the  one  chemical  process 
of  the  atelier,  that  of  etching.  It  is  a  process  readily  and  cheaply 
carried  out,  and  from  its  effectiveness  it  is  one  of  increasing  im- 
portance. The  piece  of  glassware  to  be  treated  is  protected,  in 
those  parts  which  it  is  desired  shall  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  acid, 
by  some  substance  indifferent  to  it,  such  as  wax,  parafiSn,  or  a 
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specially  prepared  ink.  The  parts  not  coated  are  thus  the  only 
ones  exposed  when  the  piece  is  plunged  into  the  bath  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  They  are  soon  bitten  by  the  acid,  and  in  this  way  the 
design  is  traced  upon  the  glass.  As  globes  for  lamps  and  gas  are 
the  subjects  most  frequently  chosen  for  this  treatment,  the  process 
can,  perhaps,  best  be  understood  by  following  such  an  article 
through  the  several  stages  of  its  decorative  development.  The 
designs  are  adapted  from  a  variety  of  sources.  The  draughtsman 
is  supplied  with  drawing-books  containing  examples  of  conven- 
tionalized flowers.  From  this  unit  he  works  out  a  design  of 
proper  size  and  shape — that  is,  something  which  when  wrapped 
around  the  globe  shall  cover  just  one  half  of  it,  and  so,  by  repeti- 
tion, the  whole.    He  traces  his  designs  on  a  panel  of  heavy  plate 
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YiQ.  8.— FoiTR  Staou  :  To  the  ri^hi.  the  plain  ground  ?lobe ;  then  the  ^obe  wrapped  in  printed 
paper;  next,  the  printed  giobe,  with  the  paper  removed;  and  finally,  to  the  left,  the  ftnlabed 
prodact. 

glass.  The  surface  is  coated  with  a  special  ink  made  of  lamp- 
black, rosin,  and  wax,  and  the  design  then  picked  out  by  means  of 
a  sharp  tool.  The  plate,  thus  prepared,  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  strongly  acid  bath  of  hydrofluoric  acid  for  a  i)eriod  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  The  uncovered  parts  of  the  plate  are 
deeply  eaten  away.  The  ink  is  then  washed  oflf,  and  the  plate  is 
ready  to  print  from.  Frequently  designs  are  etched  on  both  side« 
of  the  panel,  both  for  economy  of  material  and  of  storage. 

The  printing  is  done  on  a  simple  engraver's  press,  the  im- 
pressions being  taken  upon  smooth,  white  paper,  somewhat  heavier 
than  tissue.    As  the  ink  used  for  the  purpose  has  a  decided  tend- 
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ency  to  become  stiff  and  unmanageable  in  the  cold^  a  gas-flame  is 
kept  constantly  burning  under  the  engraving  plate.  The  sheets 
of  paper  as  they  come  from  the  press  are  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  ink  in  those  jKjrtions  which  correspond  to  the  parts  of  the 
globe  not  to  be  etched.  While  still  fresh,  the  printed  sheets  are 
passed  to  a  girl  sitting  at  a  neighboring  table.  She  cuts  off  the 
superfluous  paper  surroundijag  the  design,  and  wraps  the  print 
arotmd  the  globe  to  be  treated.  A  second  print  serves  to  cover  the 
globe  completely.  The  paper  is  pressed  tightly  against  the  glass, 
and  the  wrapped-up  globe  then  warmed  over  a  gas-stove  for  a  few 
moments.  The  paper  is  left  on  for  a  day  or  so,  and  when  it  is 
finaUy  removed  the  design  is  found  transferred  to  the  glass.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  process  is  not  unlike  that  by  which  in  former 
years  decalcomania  were  attached  to  china  and  marble,  to  their 
supposed  ornamentation. 

The  globe  is  now  a  study  in  black  and  white,  and  is  ready  for 
the  etching  proper. 

The  acid-room — for  such  is  the  name  applied  to  the  apartment 
where  the  etching  process  is  carried  out — is  a  truly  villainous  place. 
The  atmosphere  is  so  charged  with  hydrofluoric  acid  that  it  has  a 
sharp  smell  and  a  most  irritating  effect  upon  the  bodily  economy 
generally.  The  instantaneous  photograph  of  the  bath  had  to  be 
taken  with  more  than  customary  expedition,  lest  the  ninety-dollar 
lens  in  use  should  be  fouled  by  the  fumes.  The  man  in  charge  of 
the  process  wears  rubber  gloves,  and  has  his  face  partially  pro- 
tected from  the  fumes  by  a  thick,  bluish- white  ointment.  His  aj)- 
pearance,  in  consequence,  is  far  from  prepossessing.  The  protec- 
tion, however,  is  of  a  very  superficial  character.  It  leaves  the 
eyes  and  the  breathing  apparatus  entirely  exposed.  The  operators 
soon  show  the  ravages  of  the  unwholesome  atmosphere.  Poor, 
pale  ghosts  of  men,  with  red  and  blinking  eyes,  one  wonders  that, 
in  a  world  so  full  of  wholesome  activities,  they  should  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  best  part  of  themselves  in  such  an  unnecessary 
cause.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  features  of  modem  industrial  life 
that  things  become  so  vastly  more  important  than  men,  that  both 
employers  and  employed — ^the  responsibility  is  a  joint  one — come 
to  look  upon  the  ledger  account  as  the  first  consideration  and  man- 
hood the  second.  Dainty  as  are  the  products  of  this  industrial- 
ism, I  find  myself  taking  less  pleasure  in  them  as  I  go  more  among 
the  workers,  and  see  what  a  price  of  dull  routine  and  unwhole- 
some labor  is  paid  for  the  wares.  If  beautiful  things  are  neces- 
sarily the  product  of  unbeautiful  lives,  I  am  quite  willing  to  forego 
the  things.  Under  the  present  industrial  rSgime,  one  feels  almost 
an  accessory  to  the  degradation  of  human  life  if  he^  purchase  arti- 
cles made  on  a  large  scale  under  the  factory  system.  Morally, 
there  is  complicity,  however  unwilling  we  may  be  to  admit  it.    It 
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is  a  question  worth  considering  whether  political  freedom  and 
industrial  slavery  represent  an  ideal  with  which  any  people  may 
worthily  remain  content.  An  industrialism  is  conceivable,  with 
hours  so  reasonable  and  conditions  so  wholesome  that  the  lives 
of  the  workers  shall  be  as  beautiful  as  the  wares  they  produce. 
Whether  this  will  result  from  the  present  competitive  system  car- 
ried to  its  extreme,  or  from  a  substituted  co-operative  system,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  In  the  atelier,  the  main  process  in  operation  is 
the  transformation  of  moving,  human  energy  into  the  stored-up 


Fio.  9.— The  Portlaitd  Vass. 

energy  represented  by  a  highly  wrought  product.  One  may  be 
pardoned,  then,  if  his  thought  turns  occasionally  upon  the  source 
of  the  energy,  the  man.  It  is  not  an  agreeable  reflection  to  pre- 
sent to  the  reader  that  the  majority  of  our  brothers  in  large  cities 
are  living  bitter,  hateful  lives,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  a  true  one. 
It  is  perhaps  well  to  entertain  the  thought  for  a  moment,  since 
our  people,  presumably  sympathetic  and  compassionate,  not  only 
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do  not  deplore  this  sacrifice  of  the  best  elements  in  human  life, 
but  on  the  contrary  hold  up  as  an  ideal  for  whose  protection  and 
extension  the  national  policy  should  chiefly  exert  itself,  that  very 
industrialism  under  which  this  sacrifice  takes  place.  Food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  and  the  household  goods  and  gods  have  value  only 
as  they  minister  to  human  life.  But,  by  a  curious  inversion,  these 
things  are  now  held  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the  life 
which  they  were  originally  intended  to  conserve.  The  savagery 
of  modem  times  wears  a  different  garb  from  that  of  the  past,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  of  the  essence. 

But  to  return  to  the  acid-worker,  for  his  besmeared  face  and 
irritated  eyes  are  still  before  us.  The  three  windows  of  the  little 
room  in  which  he  works  are  kept  open  winter  and  summer,  in  the 
hope  of  diluting  the  poisonous  fumes — a  clumsy  arrangement  at 
the  best.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  have  the  atmosphere,  if 
not  entirely  wholesome,  at  least  comparatively  so,  by  placing  the 
acid  bath  directly  under  a  good  flue  or  exhaust,  so  that  the  escap- 
ing fumes  should  b^  drawn  off  artificially.  Every  chemist's  labo- 
ratory contains  such  an  evaporating  closet 

The  hydrofluoric  acid  employed  for  etching  is  a  chemical  un- 
familiar to  the  majority  of  people.  Its  corrosive  character;  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  few  common  uses,  preclude  such  an  acquaint- 
ance. The  source  of  the  acid,  however,  the  mineral  fluor-spar,  is 
quite  abundant  in  nature.  It  is  so  beautiful  a  mineral,  occurring 
in  nearly  aU  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  and  in  well-defined  cubes 
and  octahedra,  that  it  is  given  a  prominent  place  in  all  mineral- 
ogical  cabinets.  It  is,  therefore,  probably  better  known  than  the 
acid  derived  from  it.  The  mineral  itself  is  a  fluoride  of  lime,  and, 
when  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  gives  off  fumes  of  hydrofluoric 
acid.  These  are  exceedingly  soluble  in  water,  forming  the  ordi- 
nary hydrofluoric  acid  of  conmierce.  The  bath  used  in  etching 
the  globes  contains  in  addition  a  certain  amount  of  oil  of  vitriol. 
Glass  plunged  into  such  a  bath  will  have  its  surface  eaten  away, 
but  will  remain  transparent.  The  wooden  trough  containing  the 
bath  is  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  and  less  than  a  square  foot  in 
cross-section.  Half  a  dozen  globes  are  treated  at  a  time.  They 
are  mounted  on  a  steel  axle,  separated  from  each  other  by  washers 
cut  out  of  thick  rubber.  These  serve  the  double  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  glass  from  injury  and  of  keeping  the  liquid  out  of  the 
interior.  When  the  axle  is  put  in  place  in  the  trough,  the  globes 
are  about  half  submerged  in  the  bath.  The  axle  is  given  a  slow 
rotary  motion,  and,  at  the  end  of  about  fifteen  minutes,  the  etch- 
ing is  completed.  The  globes  are  removed  from  the  bath,  and  an- 
other  axle  carrying  six  fresh  globes  put  in  its  place.  The  chemi- 
cal action  consists  in  the  formation  of  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon, 
the  bath  affording  the  fluorine  and  the  glass  the  silicon*    It  is 
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rendered  more  complete  and  more  uniform  by  the  rotary  move- 
ment of  the  axle.  The  globes  have  now  only  to  be  washed,  and 
nothing  further  remains  but  to  sell  them.  The  etching  process  is 
completed. 

The  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid  leaves  the  etched  portions  of 
the  glass  transparent ;  but  if  some  alkaline  salt,  such  as  ammonium 
or  potassium  sulphate,  be  present  in  the  bath,  the  etched  portions 
are  rendered  opaque.  This  reaction  is  utilized  to  oDscure  globes, 
in  place  of  the  grinding  process  already  described.  The  globes 
have  only  to  be  dipped  into  such  a  bath  for  a  moment  or  so,  to  be 
thoroughly  obscured.  As  both  sides  of  the  glass  are  acted  upon, 
the  process  of  chemical  obscuring  is  only  used  where  the  globe  is 
not  to  be  further  decorated.  In  this  same  department  the  opera- 
tion of  *'bisquing''  is  being  carried  on.  If  opalescent  glaas  or 
colored  translucent  glass  be  dipped  into  such  an  alkaline  bath  for 
a  brief  time,  it  will  take  the  dull  finish  characteristic  of  bisque. 
Thousands  of  the  so-called  fairy  lamps,  in  red  and  pink  and  blue 
opalescent  glass,  are  treated  in  this  manner.  Glass  surfaces 
which  are  subsequently  to  be  painted  on  are  also  bisqued  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  process.  A  very  brief  immersion  makes  the  sur- 
face sufficiently  rough  to  write  on  with  an  ordinary  lead-i>encil 
without  the  least  difficulty.  The  large  white  plaques  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  art-stores  are  prepared  in  this  manner.  The  bath  is 
contained  in  large  wooden  tanks,  and  the  articles  are  simply 
dipi)ed  in  by  hand. 

The  products  of  all  these  processes — of  cutting,  engraving, 
grinding,  and  etching — are  all  more  or  less  beautif uL  The  highest 
excellence  is  attained,  however,  when  the  several  processes  are 
combined  in  the  production  of  the  once  greatly  admired  cameo 
glass.  The  best  of  this  is  now  manufactured  in  England,  but  it 
has  also  been  made,  though  with  less  success,  in  America. 

The  prototype  of  this  variety  of  glass  is  the  celebrated  Port- 
land vase,  with  whose  history  and  mishaps  most  people  are  famil- 
iar. It  was  found  about  the  sixteenth  century  in  a  sarcophagus 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  and  for  more  than  two  centuries 
adorned  the  saUm  of  the  Barberini  family.  When  their  collection 
was  sold,  the  vase  was  purchased  by  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  for 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  pounds,  and  was  loaned  to  the 
British  Museum.  Even  in  such  safe  keeping  it  came  very  near 
complete  destruction  at  the  hands  of  a  madman  named  Lloyd, 
who  gave  it  a  heavy  blow  with  a  stick.  It  has  since  been  rex)aired 
with  such  ingenuity  that  one  can  scarcely  distinguish  the  numer- 
ous fractures.  The  vase  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  ancient  glass-mak- 
ing extant.  The  body  is  of  a  deei)-blue  color  and  the  raised 
figures  are  of  opaque  white.    For  many  years  archsdologists  be- 
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lieved  that  the  vase  was  made  of  onyx^  and  described  it  as  a  most 
interesting  cameo.  It  is  now  known  to  be  made  of  glass  composed 
of  two  layers. 

The  Portland  vase  was  a  hint  to  the  glass-makers,  and  one 
that  they  made  good  use  of.  In  the  most  elaborate  examples  of 
the  modem  product  three  colors  are  employed,  and  the  effect,  if 
the  material  has  been  judiciously  managed,  is  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful 

A  vase  is  the  best  type  of  the  cameo  glass,  since  the  function 
of  the  ware  is  almost  wholly  decorative.  From  beginning  to  end 
the  process  is  one  of  great  ingenuity.  The  basis  of  the  vase  is 
commonly  of  opalescent  glass — that  is,  glass  made  opaque  by  the 
presence  of  some  finely  ground  but  insoluble  oxide,  or  some  such 
mineral  as  cryolite  or  fluor-spar.  A  lump  of  this  glass  is  gathered 
on  the  end  of  the  blowpipe  and  formed  into  a  symmetrical  shape 
by  rolling  on  the  marvering-table.  It  is  then  dipped  at  short  in- 
tervals into  two  baths  of  molten  glass  of  the  colors  desired.  The 
composite  lump  is  fashioned  into  shape  by  means  of  those  various 
manipulations  which  the  glass-blowers  perform  so  adroitly.  This 
gives  a  vase  made  up  of  three  distinct  layers  of  different  colors. 
Its  subsequent  treatment  is  both  chemical  and  mechanical.  The 
design  -is  painted  on  the  glass  by  hand,  or  else  transferred  with 
special  care  from  freshly  printed  paper,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
etched  globes.  The  vase  is  then  dipped  into  the  bath  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid  and  allowed  to  remain  until  both  of  the  outer  colors 
on  the  exposed  portions  are  eaten  off.  It  is  now  taken  out,  the 
ink  washed  off,  and  its  subsequent  treatment  intrusted  to  the  en- 
graver. At  this  stage  of  the  process  only  two  out  of  the  three 
colors  are  plainly  visible,  the  intermediate  one  being  seen  simply 
as  a  colored  line  between  the  other  two  surf acea  By  means  of 
the  engraving-wheel  the  outline  of  the  design  is  made  more  clear 
cut,  and  enough  of  the  outer  layer  removed  to  show  the  interme- 
diate color  as  a  delicate  shading.  An  immense  amount  of  work 
can  thus  be  put  upon  a  comparatively  small  article,  and  the  cost 
meanwhile  grows  in  proportion.  Single  pieces  have  been  manu- 
factured in  England  valued  as  high  as  two  thousand  dollars. 

In  spite  of  its  great  beauty  and  ingenuity,  however,  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  the  cameo  glass  is  losing  rather  than  gain- 
ing in  favor  with  the  buying  public.  Some  of  the  establishments 
which  formerly  produced  it  have  ceased  to  do  so.  Several  causes 
have  been  assigned  for  this  lessened  appreciation.  Manufactur- 
ers say  that  the  cost  has  been  so  far  reduced  that  the  rich  will 
not  buy  it,  and,  in  consequence,  the  middle  classes  no  longer  care 
for  it.  But  such  is  not  the  general  course  of  events  in  industrial 
matters,  and  the  statement  is  to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
The  probable  trouble  is,  that  some  of  the  cameo-ware  has  been 
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produced  in  distressing  colors  and  in  unfortunate  combinations 
Injudiciously  managed,  it  is  easily  possible  to  produce  meager 
and  inartistic  effects.  The  average  buyer  has,  therefore,  been  dis- 
posed to  reckon  with  himself  that,  dollar  for  dollar,  he  could  get 
more  beauty  elsewhere,  and  has  accordingly  gone  there.  The 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  ware  is  such,  however,  that  an  early  revival 
of  interest  in  it  may  be  expected. 

The  processes  of  the  atelier  are  much  more  varied  than  those 
described.  These  special  ones  have  been  selected  as  being  among 
the  most  characteristic,  particularly  of  American  establishments. 
Moreover,  they  are  types,  and  have  an  independent  interest  as 
ingenious  adaptations  of  means  to  ends. 

Before  closing  the  door  upon  the  atelier,  the  factor  of  its  per- 
sonnd  deserves  a  moment's  attention.  I  refer  now  to  the  work- 
ers— ^not  in  their  social  or  human  capacity,  but  merely  as  mer- 
chandise-producers. Their  labor  is  expended  almost  exclusively 
in  the  creation  of  supposed  beauty.  It  is  true  that  the  work  is 
lavished  for  the  most  part  upon  objects  of  utility ;  but  still  it 
would  all  fall  under  the  head  of  ornamentation,  since  the  utili- 
tarian quality  in  the  products  has  been  conferred  elsewhere  than 
in  the  atelier.  It  is  curious,  then,  in  view  of  this  end,  to  find  the 
workers  of  the  most  inartistic  cult.  In  other  departments  of 
glass-making,  and  notably  in  the  production  of  picture-windows, 
the  possibilities  of  the  material  have  attracted  artists  of  the  high- 
est rank,  and  the  results  have  been  quite  worthy  of  their  effort 
No  such  artistic  invasion  has  taken  place  in  this  department 
Considering  the  lives  and  training  of  the  workers,  the  surprise  is 
that  they  have  realized  as  much  beauty  as  they  have.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  atmosphere  they  breathe  to  cultivate  such  a  senti- 
ment. It  is  related  of  a  celebrated  Japanese  cZot^^onn^-maker 
that,  having  acquired  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  the  sale 
of  some  of  his  choice  wares  at  one  of  the  Paris  expositions,  he 
expended  the  entire  amount  in  the  creation  of  a  beautiful  garden 
around  his  work-rooms,  believing  that  such  an  environment 
would  inspire  his  people  to  produce  even  more  beautiful  wares. 
I  presume  that  a  spirit  such  as  this  is  possible  only  where  one 
works  for  excellence  rather  than  for  money. 


AoooBDiNG  to  Dr.  S.  T.  HicksoD,  a  nataralist-traveler,  the  people  of  the  uland 
of  Sangir,  near  Celebes,  suppose  that,  when  a  man  is  sick,  his  proper  soni  is  driyen 
oat  of  him  and  replaced  by  a  eaiit,  or  sonl  of  sickness ;  and  they  employ,  to 
eject  the  evil  spirit,  a  means  of  mild  persuasion.  God-cages  or  god-canoes,  made 
of  wood  and  ornamented  with  twigs  and  leaves,  are  hang  up  in  the  patient's  dwell- 
ing, in  which  the  taJntj  if  pleased  with  the  substance  and  design  of  the  straoture, 
will  take  np  its  abode ;  after  which,  it  is  supposed,  the  sick  man  will  inmie- 
''iately  recover. 
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ATMOSPHERIC  DUST.* 

Bt  Db.  WILLIAM  MABCET,  F.  B.  S. 

TTTTC  infinitely  small  particles  of  matter  we  call  dust,  though 
possessed  of  a  form  and  structure  which  escape  the  naked 
eye^  play  important  parts  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  A  certain 
Idndof  dust  has  the  power  of  decomposing  organic  bodies  and 
bringing  about  in  them  definite  changes  known  as  putrefaction^ 
while  other  kinds  exert  a  baneful  influence  on  healthy  and  act  as 
a  source  of  infectious  diseases.  Again,  from  its  lightness  and 
extreme  mobility,  dust  is  a  means  of  scattering  solid  matter 
over  the  earth.  It  may  float  in  the  atmosphere  as  mud  does  in 
water,  and,  blown  by  the  wind,  will  perhaps  travel  thousands  of 
miles  before  again  alighting  on  the  earth.  Thus  Ehrenberg,  in 
1828,  detected  in  the  air  of  Berlin  the  presence  of  organisms  be- 
longing to  African  regions ;  and  he  found  in  the  air  of  Portugal 
fragments  of  infusoria  from  the  prairies  of  America.  The  smoke 
of  the  burning  of  Chicago  was,  according  to  Mr.  Clarence  King, 
seen  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Dust  is  concerned  in  many  interesting  meteorological  phenom- 
ena,  such  as  fogs,  as  it  is  generally  admitted  that  fogs  are  due  to 
the  deposit  of  moisture  on  atmospheric  motes.  Again,  the  scat- 
tering of  light  depends  on  the  presence  of  dust,  as  is  shown  in  one 
of  Tyndairs  interesting  experiments.  There  is  no  atmosphere 
without  dust,  although  it  varies  much  in  quantity,  from  the 
smnmit  of  the  highest  mountain,  where  the  least  is  found,  to  the 
low  plains,  at  the  sea-side  level,  where  it  occurs  most  abun- 
dantly. 

The  origin  of  dust  may  be  looked  upon,  without  exaggeration, 
as  universal.  Trees  shed  their  bark  and  leaves,  which  are  pow- 
dered in  dry  weather  and  carried  about  by  ever-varying  currents 
of  air ;  plants  dry  up  and  crumble  into  dust ;  the  skin  of  man  and 
animal  is  constantly  shedding  a  fine  material  of  a  scaly  form. 
The  ground  in  dry  weather,  high  roads  under  a  midsummer's 
sun,  emit  clouds  of  dust  consisting  of  very  fine  particles  of  earth. 
The  fine  river  and  desert  sand,  a  species  of  dust,  is  silica  ground 
down  into  a  fine  powder  under  the  action  of  water.  If  the  vege- 
table and  mineral  world  crumbles  into  dust,  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  highly  probable  that  dust  was  the  original  state  of  matter 
before  the  earth  and  heavenly  bodies  were  formed ;  and  here  we 
enter  the  region  of  theory  and  probabilities.  While  it  is  best  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  stepping  out  of  the  track  of  known 

*  Abtlnct  of  an  address  dellyered  before  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  January 
IS,  1890. 
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facts,  there  is  a  limit  to  physical  observation,  and  in  some  cases 
we  can  do  no  more  than  glance  into  the  possible  or  probable 
source  of  natural  phenomena. 

This  has  been  done,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  universe,  by  Prof. 
Norman  Lockyer,  in  his  article  on  the  History  of  a  Star.  The 
author  proposes  there  to  clear  in  our  imagination  a  limited  part 
of  space,  and  then  set  possible  causes  to  work :  that  dark  void 
will  sooner  or  later  be  filled  with  some  form  of  matter  so  fine  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  it  a  chemical  name ;  but  the  matter  will 
eventually  condense  into  a  kind  of  dust  mixed  with  hydrogen  gas, 
and  constitute  what  are  called  nebulse.  These  nebulsB  are  found 
by  spectrum  analysis  to  be  made  up  of  known  substances,  which 
are  magnesium,  carbon,  oxygen,  iron,  silicon,  and  sulphur.  This 
dust  comes  down  to  us  in  a  tangible  form— dust  shed  from  the 
sky  on  the  earth,  and  large  masses,  magnificent  specimens  of 
meteorites,  which  have  fallen  from  the  heavens  at  different  times, 
some  of  them  weighing  tons.  There  are  swarms  of  dust  traveling 
through  space,  and  their  motion  may  be  gigantic.  From  photo- 
graphs taken  of  the  stars  and  nebulae,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude 
that  the  swarms  of  dust  meet  and  interlace  each  other,  becoming 
raised  by  friction  and  collision  to  a  very  high  temperature,  and 
giving  rise  to  what  looks  like  a  star.  The  light  would  last  so  long 
as  the  swarms  collide,  but  would  go  out  should  the  collision  fail ; 
or,  again,  such  a  source  of  supply  of  heat  may  be  withdrawn  by 
the  complete  passage  of  one  stream  of  dust-swarms  through  an- 
other. We  shall,  therefore,  have  various  bodies  in  the  heavens, 
suddenly  or  gradually  increasing  or  decreasing  in  brightness, 
quite  irregularly,  unlike  those  other  bodies  where  we  get  a  pe- 
riodical variation  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  one  of  them 
round  the  other.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Lockyer  expresses  it,  **  it  can  not 
be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  the  chief  among  the  new  ideas 
introduced  by  the  recent  work  is  that  a  great  many  stars  are  not 
stars  like  the  sun,  but  simply  collections  of  meteorites,  the  par- 
ticles of  which  may  be  probably  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  miles  apart'' 
These  swarms  of  dust  undergo  condensation  by  attraction  or  gravi- 
tation ;  they  will  become  hotter  and  brighter  as  their  volume  de- 
creases, and  we  shall  pass  from  the  nebulae  to  what  we  call  true 
stars.  Mr.  Lockyer  imagines  such  condensed  masses  of  meteoric 
dust  being  pelted  or  bombarded  by  meteoric  material,  producing 
heat  and  light,  the  effect  continuing  as  long  as  the  pelting  is  kept 
up.  To  this  circumstance  is  due  the  formation  of  stars  like  suns. 
Our  earth  originally  belonged  to  that  class  of  heavenly  bodies, 
but  from  a  subsequent  process  of  cooling  assumed  its  present 
character. 

The  dust  scattered  everywhere  in  the  atmosphere,  which  is 
lighted  up  in  a  sunbeam  or  a  ray  from  the  electric  lamp,  is  of 
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an  organic  nature.  It  is  seen  to  consist  of  countless  noiotes,  rising, 
falling,  or  gyrating,  although  it  is  impossible  to  follow  any  of 
them  with  the  eye  for  longer  than  a  fraction  of  a  second.  We 
conclude  that  their  weight  exceeds  but  very  slightly  that  of  the 
air;  and,  moreover,  that  the  atmosphere  is  the  seat  of  multitudes 
of  minute  currents,  assuming  all  kinds  of  directions.  One  day 
last  Jime,  from  the  top  of  Eiffel's  Tower  in  Paris,  I  amused  my- 
self by  throwing  an  unfolded  newspaper  over  the  railing  round 
the  summit  of  the  tower.  At  first  it  fell  slowly,  carried  away  by 
a  light  breeze ;  but  presently  it  rose,  an<^  describing  a  curve,  began 
again  to  f alL  As  it  was  vanishing  from  sight,  the  paper  seemed 
to  me  as  if  arrested  now  and  then  in  its  descent,  perhaps  under- 
going again  a  slight  upheaval  Here  was,  indeed,  a  gigantic  mote 
floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  subject  to  the  same  physical  laws, 
though  on  a  larger  scale,  as  those  delicate  filaments  of  dust  we  see 
dancing  merrily  in  a  sunbeauL 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  dust  present  in  the  air 
may  become  a'  source  of  disease,  and  how  much  is  innocuous. 
Many  of  the  motes  belong  to  the  class  of  micro-organisms ;  and 
experiments  show  how  easily  these  micro-organisms  or  sources  of 
infectious  diseases  can  reach  the  lungs,  and  do  mischief  if  they 
should  find  a  condition  of  the  body  on  which  they  are  able  to 
thrive  and  be  reproduced.  Atmospheric  motes,  although  it  has 
been  shown  that  they  are  really  deposited  in  the  respiratory 
organs,  do  not  accumulate  in  the  lungs  and  air-passages,  but  im- 
dergo  decomposition  and  disappear  in  the  circulation.  Smoke, 
which  is  finely  divided  coal-dust,  is  clearly  subjected  to  such  a 
destructive  process;  otherwise  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  many  of 
our  towns  would  soon  prove  fatal,  and  tobacco-smoke  would  leave 
a  deposit  interfering  seriously  after  a  very  short  time  with  the 
process  of  respiration.  Dust,  however  in  its  physical  aspect 
is  very  far  from  being  always  innocuous,  and  many  trades  are 
liable  to  suffer  from  it.  The  cutting  of  chaff,  for  horses'  food,  is 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  occupations,  as  it  generates  clouds  of 
dust  of  an  essentially  penetrating  character.  Persons  engaged  in 
needle  manufacturing  and  steel -grinders  suffer  much  from  the 
dust  of  metallic  particles.  Stone-cutters,  and  workmen  in  plaster 
of  Paris,  coal-heavers,  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
and  rope,  those  employed  in  flour-mills  and  hat  and  carpet  mak- 
ing, are  liable  to  suffer  from  dust.  A  number  of  methods  have 
been  adopted,  more  or  less  successfully,  to  rid  these  trades  of  the 
danger  due  to  this  source.  I  observed  many  years  ago  that  char- 
coal has  the  power  of  retaining  dust  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
having  had  respirators  made  of  it,  found  them  very  effective  in 
preventing  dust  reaching  the  lungs. 

Micro-organisms— dust-like  particles  capable  of  cultivation  or 
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reproductioii  in  certain  media  and  at  certain  temperatures — are 
scattered  everywhere  in  the  atmosphere.  Interesting  inquiries 
into  their  distribution  in  air  and  water  have  been  made  by  Dr. 
Miquel  at  the  Montsouris  Observatory,  Paris,  and  by  Dr.  Percy 
Frankland  in  England.  Dr.  Frankland  has  found  that  the  num- 
ber present  is  much  reduced  in  winter.  Experiments  made  in  in- 
closed places,  where  there  is  little  or  no  atrial  motion,  show  the 
number  of  suspended  organisms  to  be  very  moderate ;  but  as  soon 
as  any  disturbance  in  the  air  occurs,  from  draughts  or  people 
moving  about,  the  numb^r  rapidly  increases  and  may  become 
very  great.  Being  slightly  heavier  than  air,  they  have  an  invari- 
able tendency  to  fall,  and  on  that  account  collect  on  the  surface 
of  water.  Hence  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds  are  constantly  being 
thus  contaminated. 

Important  points  connected  with  dust  of  organic  origin  are  its 
inflammability  and  its  liability  to  explode  when  mixed  with  air. 
The  property  of  explosiveness  was  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  de- 
struction of  six  flour-mills  by  this  cause  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in 
May,  1878.  Coal-dust  in  coal-mines  is  a  cause  of  accident  from 
explosions  which  has  been  closely  investigated  in  England,  Ger- 
many, and  other  mining  countries.  The  subject  was  thoroughly 
treated  by  Sir  Frederick  Abeel,  in  a  paper  on  Accidents  in  Mines, 
read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1888. 

Extremely  fine  particles  of  mineral  dust  may  exist  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  do  exist  there  more  frequently  than  is  generally 
thought,  while  they  escape  detection  by  our  senses.  The  author, 
while  making  experiments  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  in  1878,  found 
the  knife-edges  of  his  balance  so  clogged  with  this  invisible  dust 
that  the  balance  refused  to  act.  When  wiped  off,  the  dust  col- 
lected again  in  a  few  minutes,  and  it  was  only  by  continually 
wiping  it  away  that  he  was  able  to  go  on  with  his  investiga- 
tion. Prof.  Piazzi  Smjrth,  while  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  wit- 
nessed strata  of  dust  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  a  mile,  reaching 
out  to  the  horizon  in  every  direction,  and  so  dense  as  to  hide  fre- 
quently the  neighboring  hills.  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley,  looking  down 
from  the  height  of  fifteen  thousand  feet  on  Mount  Whitney,  Cali- 
fornia, into  a  region  that  had  appeared  clear  from  the  valley  below, 
saw  "  a  kind  of  level  dust  ocean,  invisible  from  below,  but  whose 
depth  was  six  or  seven  thousand  feet,  as  the  upper  portion  only  of 
the  opposite  mountain-range  rose  clearly  out  of  if 

Dust  storms  are  classified  by  Dr.  Henry  Cook,  according  to 
their  intensity,  as  atmospheric  dust,  dust  columns,  and  dust  storms. 
Dr.  Cook  has  observed  in  India  that  there  are  some  days  on  which, 
however  hard  and  violently  the  wind  may  blow,  no  dust  accom- 
panies it,  while  on  others  every  little  puff  of  air  or  current  of 
wind  forms  or  carries  with  it  clouds  of  dust.    If  the  wind  which 
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raises  the  dust  is  strong,  nothing  will  be  visible  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  yards,  and  the  sun  will  be  obscured.  The  dust  penetrates 
ererywhere,  and  can  not  be  excluded  from  houses,  boxes,  and  even 
watches,  however  carefully  guarded.  The  individual  particles  of 
sand  appear  to  be  in  such  an  electrical  condition  that  they  are 
ever  ready  to  repel  each  other,  and  are  consequently  disturbed 
and  carried  up  into  the  air.  Dust  columns  are  regarded  by  Dr. 
Ck)ok  as  due  to  electrical  causes.  On  calm,  quiet  days,  when 
hardly  a  breath  of  air  is  stirring,  and  the  sun  pours  down  its 
heated  rays  with  full  force,  little  eddies  arise  in  the  atmosphere 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  increase  in  force  and  diam- 
eter, catching  up  and  whirling  round  bits  of  sticks,  grass,  dust, 
and  lastly  sand,  until  a  column  is  formed  of  great  height  and  con- 
siderable diameter,  which  usually,  after  remaining  stationary  for 
some  time,  sweeps  away  across  country  at  great  speed.  Ultimately 
it  loses  gradually  the  velocity  of  its  circular  movement  and  dis- 
appears. In  the  valley  of  Mingochar,  which  is  only  a  few  miles 
in  width,  and  surrounded  by  high  hills.  Dr.  Cook,  on  a  day  when 
not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  counted  upward  of  twenty  of 
these  columns.  They  seldom  changed  their  places,  and,  when  they 
did  so,  moved  but  slowly  across  the  level  tract.  They  never  inter- 
fered with  one  another,  and  appeared  to  have  independent  exist- 
ences. Mr.  P.  L.  H.  Baddeley,  in  his  book  on  Whirlwinds  and 
Dust  Storms  of  India,  tells  of  a  gentleman  at  Lahore  who  fixed  an 
electrometer  apparatus,  so  adjusted  as  to  report  atmospheric  elec- 
trical movements,  and  observed  that  it  was  strongly  affected  dur- 
ing dust  storms. 

Volcanic  dust  consists  mainly  of  powdered  vitrified  substances 
reduced  by  the  action  of  intense  heat.  It  is  interesting  in  many 
respects.  The  ashes  or  scoria  shot  out  in  volcanic  eruptions  are 
mostly  poimded  pumice,  but  they  also  originate  from  stones  and 
fragments  which  are  pulverized  by  striking  against  each  other. 
Volcanic  dust  has  a  whitish-gray  color,  and  is  sometimes  nearly 
white.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  summer,  the  terminal  cone  of  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe  appears  from  a  distance  as  if  covered  with  snow ;  but 
there  is  no  snow  on  the  mountain  at  that  season  of  the  year,  and 
the  white  cap  of  the  peak  is  due  to  pumice  ejected  centuries  ago. 

The  friction  caused  by  volcanic  stones  and  rocks  as  they  are 
crushed  in  their  collision  develops  a  mass  of  electricity  which 
shows  itself  in  brilliant  displays  of  branch  lightning  darting  from 
the  edges  of  the  dense  ascending  column.  During  the  great  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  in  1822  they  were  constantly  visible,  and  added 
much  to  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle.  It  not  unf  requently  hap- 
pens that  the  dust  emitted  from  Vesuvius  falls  into  the  streets  of 
Naples;  but  this  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  mass  of  finely 
powdered  material  which  covered  and  buried  the  towns  ofJPompeii, 
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Herculaneum^  and  Stabise,  in  the  year  79.  The  eruption  of  Era- 
katoa,  in  1883,  exceeded,  in  all  probability,  in  its  deadly  effects, 
and  as  a  wonderful  phenomenon  of  nature,  the  outburst  of  Vesu- 
vius in  the  year  79.  It  is  shown,  in  the  report  of  the  Krakatoa 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  that  the  detonations  caused  by 
the  explosive  action  were  heard  a  hundred  and  fifty  mUes  away. 
Captain  Thompson,  of  the  ship  Medea,  sailing  at  a  point  seventy- 
six  miles  northeast  of  Krakatoa,  saw  a  black  mass  like  smoke 
rising  into  the  clouds  to  an  altitude  which  was  estimated  as  not 
lesathan  seventeen  miles.  All  the  eye-witnesses  agree  as  to  the 
splendor  of  the  electrical  phenomena.  The  old  crater  of  Krakatoa 
was  eviscerated,  and  a  cavity  was  formed  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  deep.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  August  three  vessels  at 
the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Sunda  encoimtered  the  fall 
of  mingled  dust  and  water^  which  soon  darkened  the  air,  and  cov- 
ered their  decks  and  sails  with  a  thick  coating  of  mud.  Some  of 
the  pieces  of  pumice  falling  on  the  Sir  R.  Sale  were  said  to  have 
been  of  the  size  of  a  pumpkin.  All  that  day  the  three  vessels  were 
beating  about  in  darkness,  pumice-dust  falling  upon  them  in  such 
quantities  as  to  employ  the  crews  for  hours  in  shoveling  it  from 
the  decks  and  in  beating  it  from  the  sails  and  rigging.  The  speed 
and  distance  attained  by  the  pumice  ejected  from  the  volcano  may 
be  conceived  from  the  fact  stated  in  Mr.  Douglas  Archibald's  con- 
tribution to  the  report,  that  dust  fell  on  September  8th  more  than 
thirty-seven  hundred  English  miles  from  the  seat  of  the  eruption. 
The  great  mass  of  the  pumice  was  of  a  dirty,  grayish-white  tint, 
and  was  very  irregular  in  size. 

The  dust  ejected  from  Krakatoa  did  not  all  fall  back  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  sea  and  the  earth.  The  lightest  portion  formed 
into  a  haze,  which  was  as  a  rule  propagated  westward.  Most  ob- 
servers agree  in  regarding  this  haze  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
twilight  glows,  colored  suns,  and  large  corona  which  were  seen  for 
a  long,  time  (more  than  two  years)  after  the  eruption.  The  haze 
was  densest  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  along  the  equatorial  belt, 
and  was  often  thick  enough  to  hide  the  sun  when  within  a  few 
degrees  of  the  horizon. 

I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  infinitely  small  ob- 
jects, no  larger  than  particles  of  dust,  act  important  parts  in  the 
physical  phenomena  of  nature. 


Mb.  H.  W.  Sbton-Kabb  tells,  in  one  of  his  books  of  travels,  of  bis  ascent  of 
one  of  the  spurs  of  Mount  St  Elias,  following  the  track  of  a  brown  bear  with 
always  an  nneasj  expectation  of  meeting  the  animal  itself,  to  the  height  of  seyen 
thoaaand  two  hundred  feet  Here  the  wonderful  spectacle  was  presented  of  no 
less  than  seventeen  thousand  square  miles  of  glaciers  stretching  over  the  faoe  of 
the  country.  Excepting  Greenland,  according  to  this  traveler,  these  glaciers  are 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world  outside  of  the  arctic  and  antarctie>region& 
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ON  JUSTICE. 
Bt  herbebt  spencer. 

[Concluded.] 

r\  The  Sentiment  of  Justice.— Acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of 
organic  evolution  determines  certain  ethical  conceptions.  The 
doctrine  implies  that  the  numerous  organs  in  each  of  the  innu- 
merable species  of  animals,  have  been  either  directly  or  indirectly 
molded  into  fitness  for  the  requirements  of  life  by  constant  con- 
verse with  those  requirements.  Simultaneously,  through  nervous 
modifications,  there  have  been  developments  of  the  sensations, 
instincts,  emotions,  and  intellectual  aptitudes,  needed  for  the  ap- 
propriate uses  of  these  organs ;  as  we  see  in  caged  rodents  that 
exercise  their  incisors  by  purposeless  gnawing,  in  gregarious  creat- 
ures which  are  miserable  if  they  can  not  join  their  fellows,  in 
beavers  which,  kept  in  confinement,  show  their  passion  for  dam- 
building  by  heaping  up  whatever  sticks 'and  stones  they  can  find. 
Has  this  process  of  mental  adaptation  ended  with  primitive 
man  ?  Are  human  beings  incapable  of  having  their  feelings  and 
ideas  progressively  adjusted  to  the  modes  of  life  imposed  on  them 
by  the  social  state  into  which  they  have  grown  ?  Shall  we  sup- 
pose that  the  nature  which  fitted  them  to  the  exigencies  of  sav- 
age life  has  remained  unchanged,  and  will  remain  unchanged,  by 
the  exigencies  of  civilized  life  ?  Or  shall  we  suppose  that  this 
aboriginal  nature,  by  repression  of  some  traits  and  fostering  of 
others,  is  made  to  approach  more  and  more  to  a  nature  which 
finds  developed  society  its  appropriate  environment,  and  the 
required  activities  its  normal  ones  ?  There  are  many  believers  in 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  who  seem  to  have  no  faith  in  the  con- 
tinued adaptability  of  mankind.  While  glancing  but  carelessly 
at  the  evidence  furnished  by  comparisons  of  different  human  races 
with  one  another,  and  of  the  same  races  in  different  ages,  they 
ignore  entirely  the  induction  from  the  phenomena  of  life  at  large. 
But  if  there  is  an  abuse  of  the  deductive  method  of  reasoning 
there  is  also  an  abuse  of  the  inductive  method.  One  who  refused 
to  believe  that  a  new  moon  would  in  a  fortnight  become  full,  and, 
disregarding  observations  accumulated  throughout  the  past,  in- 
sisted on  watching  the  successive  phases  for  three  weeks  before  he 
was  convinced,  would  be  considered  inductive  in  an  irrational 
degree.  But  there  might  not  unfairly  be  classed  with  him  those 
who,  slighting  the  inductive  proof  of  unlimited  adjustability,  bod- 
ily and  mental,  which  the  animal  kingdom  at  large  presents,  will 
not  admit  the  adjustability  of  human  nature  to  social  life  until 
the  adjustment  has  taken  place :  nay,  even  ignore  the  evidence 
that  it  is  taking  place. 
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Here  we  shall  assume  it  to  be  an  inevitable  inference  from  the 
doctrine  of  organic  evolution,  that  the  highest  type  of  living 
being,  no  less  than  all  lower  types,  must  go  on  molding  itself  to 
those  requirements  which  circumstances  impose.  And  we  shall, 
by  implication,  assume  that  moral  changes  are  among  the  changes 
thus  wrought  out. 

The  fact  that  when  surfeit  of  a  favorite  food  has  caused  sick- 
ness, there  is  apt  to  follow  an  aversion  to  that  food,  shows  how, 
in  the  region  of  the  sensations,  experiences  establish  associations 
which  influence  conduct.  And  the  fact  that  the  house  in  which  a 
wife  or  child  died,  or  in  which  a  long  illness  was  suffered,  be- 
comes so  associated  with  painful  states  of  mind  as  to  be  shunned, 
sufficiently  illustrates,  in  the  emotional  region,  the  mode  in  which 
actions  may  be  determined  by  mental  connections  formed  in  the 
course  of  life.  When  the  circumstances  of  a  species  make  certain 
relations  between  conduct  and  consequence  habitual,  the  appro- 
priately-linked feelings  may  come  to  characterize  the  species. 
Either  inheritances  of  modifications  produced  by  habit,  or  more 
numerous  survivals  of  individuals  having  nervous  structures 
which  have  varied  in  fit  ways,  gradually  form  guiding  tenden- 
cies, prompting  appropriate  behavior  and  deterring  from  inap- 
propriate. The  contrast  between  fearless  birds  found  on  islands 
never  before  visited  by  man,  and  the  birds  around  us,  which  show 
fear  of  man  inmiediately  they  are  out  of  the  nest,  exemplifies 
such  adaptations. 

By  virtue  of  this  process  there  have  been  produced  to  some  ex- 
tent among  lower  creatures,  and  there  are  being  further  produced 
in  man,  the  sentiments  appropriate  to  social  life.  Aggressive  ac- 
tions, while  they  are  habitually  injurious  to  the  group  in  which 
they  occur,  are  not  unfrequently  injurious  to  the  individuals 
committing  them ;  since,  though  certidn  pleasures  may  be  gained 
by  them,  they  often  entail  pains  greater  than  the  pleasures.  Con- 
versely, conduct  restrained  within  the  required  limits,  calling  out 
no  antagonistic  p€ission8,  favors  harmonious  co-operation,  profits 
the  group,  and,  by  implication,  profits  the  average  of  its  indi- 
viduals. Consequently,  there  results,  other  things  equal,  a  tend- 
ency for  groups  formed  of  members  having  this  adaptation  of 
nature,  to  survive  and  spread. 

Among  the  social  sentiments  thus  evolved,  one  of  chief  impor- 
tance is  the  sentiment  of  justice.  Let  us  now  consider  more 
closely  its  nature. 

Stop  an  animal's  nostrils,  and  it  makes  frantic  efforts  to  free 
its  head.  Tie  its  limbs  together,  and  its  struggles  to  get  them  at 
liberty  are  violent.  Chain  it  by  the  neck  or  leg,  and  it  is  some 
time  before  it  ceases  its  attempts  to  escape.    Put  it  in  a  cage,  and 
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it  long  continaes  restless.  Qeneralizing  these  instances  we  see 
that  in  proportion  as  the  restraints  on  actions  by  which  life  is 
maintained  are  extreme,  the  resistances  to  them  are  great.  Con- 
Tersely,  the  eagerness  with  which  a  bird  seizes  the  opportunity 
for  taking  flight,  and  the  joy  of  a  dog  when  liberated,  show  how 
strong  is  the  love  of  unfettered  movement. 

Displaying  like  feelings  in  like  ways,  man  displays  them  in 
other  and  wider  ways.  He  is  irritated  by  invisible  restraints  as 
well  as  by  visible  ones ;  and  as  his  evolution  becomes  higher,  he 
is  affected  by  circumstances  and  actions  which  in  more  remote 
ways  aid  or  hinder  the  pursuit  of  ends.  A  parallel  will  elucidate 
this  truth.  Primitively  the  sentiment  of  property  is  gratified 
only  by  possession  of  food  and  shelter,  and,  presently,  of  cloth- 
ing ;  but  afterward  it  is  gratified  by '  possession  of  the  weapons 
and  tools  which  aid  in  obtaining  these,  then  by  possession  of  the 
raw  materials  serving  for  making  weapons  and  tools  and  for 
other  purposes,  then  by  possession  of  the  coin  which  purchases 
them  as  well  as  things  at  large,  then  by  possession  of  promises 
to  pay  exchangeable  for  the  coin,  then  by  a  lien  on  a  banker,  regis- 
tered in  a  pass-book.  That  is,  there  comes  to  be  pleasure  in  an 
ownership  more  and  more  abstract  and  remote  from  material  sat- 
isfactions. Similarly  with  the  sentiment  of  justice.  Beginning 
with  the  joy  felt  in  ability  to  use  the  bodily  powers  and  gain  the 
resulting  benefits,  accompanied  by  irritation  at  direct  interfer- 
ences, this  gradually  responds  to  wider  relations:  being  excited 
now  by  the  incidents  of  personal  bondage,  now  by  those  of  politi- 
cal bondage,  now  by  those  of  class  privilege,  and  now  by  small 
political  changes.  Eventually,  this  sentiment,  sometimes  so  little 
developed  in  the  negro  that  he  jeers  at  a  liberated  companion 
because  he  has  no  master  to  take  care  of  him,  becomes  so  much 
developed  in  the  Englishman  that  the  slightest  infraction  of  some 
mode  of  formal  procedure  at  a  public  meeting  or  in  Parliament 
which  can  not  intrinsically  concern  him,  is  vehemently  opposed 
because  in  some  distant  and  indirect  way  it  may  help  to  give 
possible  powers  to  unnamed  authorities  who  may  perhaps  impose 
unforeseen  burdens  or  restrictions. 

Clearly,  then,  the  egoistic  sentiment  of  justice  is  a  subjective 
attribute  which  answers  to  that  objective  requirement  consti- 
tuting justice — the  requirement  that  each  adult  shall  receive  the 
good  and  evil  effects  of  his  own  nature.  For  unless  the  faculties 
of  all  kinds  have  free  play,  these  results  can  not  be  gained  or  suf- 
fered, and  unless  there  exists  a  sentiment  which  prompts  mainte- 
nance of  the  sphere  for  this  free  play,  it  will  be  trenched  upon 
and  the  free  play  impeded. 

While  we  may  thus  understand  how  the  egoistic  sentiment  of 
justice  is  developed,  it  is  much  less  easy  to  understand  how  there 
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is  developed  the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  implication  is  that  the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice  can  come 
into  existence  only  in  the  course  of  adaptation  to  social  Ufa  On 
the  other  hand  the  implication  is  that  social  life  is  made  possible 
only  by  maintenance  of  those  equitable  relations  which  imply  the 
altruistic  sentiment  of  justice.  How  can  these  reciprocal  require- 
ments be  fulfilled  ? 

The  answer  is  that  the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice  can  come 
into  existence  only  by  the  aid  of  a  sentiment  which  temporarily 
supplies  its  place  and  restrains  the  actions  prompted  by  pure  ego- 
ism— a  pro-altruistic  sentiment  of  justice  as  we  may  ckll  it.  This 
has  several  comi>onentB  which  we  must  successively  glance  at. 

The  first  deterrent  from  aggression  is  one  which  we  see  among 
animals  at  large — ^the  fear  of  retaliation.  Among  creatures  of  the 
same  species  the  food  obtained  by  one  or  place  of  vantage  taken 
possession  of  by  it^  is  in  some  measure  insured  to  it  by  the  dread 
which  most  others  feel  of  the  vengeance  which  may  follow  any 
attempt  to  take  it  away ;  and  among  men,  especially  during  primi- 
tive stages  of  social  life,  it  is  chiefly  such  dread  which  secures  for 
each  man  free  scope  for  his  activities,  and  exclusive  use  of  what- 
ever they  bring  him. 

A  further  restraint  is  the  fear  of  reprobation  shown  by  uncon- 
cerned members  of  the  group.  Though  in  the  expulsion  of  a 
**  rogue  **  elephant  from  the  herd,  or  the  slaying  of  a  sinning  mem- 
ber of  the  flock  by  rooks  or  storks,  we  see  that  even  amon^  ani- 
mals individuals  suflfer  from  an  adverse  public  opinion ;  yet  it 
is  scarcely  probable  that  among  animals  expectation  of  general 
dislike  prevents  encroachment.  But  among  mankind, ''  looking 
before  and  after''  to  a  greater  extent,  the  thought  of  social  dis- 
grace is  usually  an  additional  check  on  ill-behavior  of  man  to 
man. 

To  these  feelings,  which  come  into  play  before  there  is  any 
social  organization,  have  to  be  added  those  which  arise  after 
political  authority  establishes  itself.  When  a  successful  leader  in 
war  acquires  permanent  headship,  and  comes  to  have  at  heart  the 
maintenance  of  his  power,  there  arises  in  him  a  desire  to  prevent 
the  trespasses  of  his  people  one  against  another ;  since  the  result- 
ing dissensions  weaken  his  tribe.  The  rights  of  personal  venge- 
ance and,  as  ^in  feudal  times,  of  private  war,  are  restricted ; 
and,  simultaneously,  there  grow  up  interdicts  on  the  acts  which 
cause  them.  Dread  of  the  penalties  which  follow  breaches  of 
thes^,  is  an  added  restraint. 

Ancestor- worship  in  general,  developing  as  the  society  devel- 
ops into  special  propitiation  of  the  dead  chief's  ghost,  and  pres- 
ently the  dead  king's  ghost,  gives  to  the  injunctions  he  uttered 
during  life  increased  sanctity ;  and  when,  with  establishment  of 
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the  cult,  he  becomes  a  god,  his  injunctions  become  divine  com- 
mands with  dreaded  punishments  for  breacHes  of  them. 

These  four  kinds  of  fear  co-operate.  The  dread  of  retaliation, 
the  dread  of  social  dislike,  the  dread  of  legal  punishment,  and  the 
dread  of  divine  vengeance,  united  in  various  proportions,  form  a 
body  of  feeling  which  checks  the  primitive  tendency  to  pursue 
the  objects  of  desire  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  fellow-men. 
Containing  none  of  the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice,  properly  so 
called,  this  pro-altruistic  sentiment  of  justice  serves  temporarily 
to  cause  respect  for  one  another's  claims,  and  so  to  make  social 
co-operation  possible. 

Creatures  which  become  gregarious  tend  to  become  sympa- 
thetic in  degrees  proportionate  to  their  intelligences.  Not,  in- 
deed, that  the  resulting  sympathetic  tendency  is  exclusively,  or 
even  mainly,  of  that  kind  which  the  words  ordinarily  imply ;  for 
in  some  there  is  little  beyond  sympathy  in  fear,  and  in  others 
little  beyond  sympathy  in  ferocity.  All  that  is  meant  is  that  in 
gregarious  creatures  a  feeling  displayed  by  one  is  apt  to  arouse 
kindred  feelings  in  others,  and  is  apt  to  do  this  in  proportion  as 
others  are  intelligent  enough  to  appreciate  the  signs  of  the  feel- 
ing. In  two  chapters  of  the  Principles  of  Psychology — Sociality 
and  Sympathy  and  Altruistic  Sentiment*— I  have  endeavored  to 
show  how  sympathy  in  general  arises,  and  how  there  is  eventually 
produced  altruistic  sympathy. 

The  implication  is,  then,  that  the  associated  state  having  been 
maintained  among  men  by  the  aid  of  the  pro-altruistic  sentiment 
of  justice,  there  have  been  maintained  the  conditions  under  which 
the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice  itself  can  develop.  In  a  per- 
manent group  there  occur,  generation  after  generation,  incidents 
simultaneously  drawing  from  its  members  manifestations  of  like 
emotions — ^rejoicings  over  victories  and  escapes,  over  prey  jointly 
captured,  over  supplies  of  wild  food  discovered ;  as  well  as  la- 
ments over  defeats,  scarcities,  inclemencies,  etc.  And  to  these 
greater  pleasures  and  pains  felt  in  common  by  all,  and  so  express- 
ing themselves  that  each  sees  in  others  the  signs  of  feelings  like 
those  which  he  has  and  is  displaying,  must  be  added  the  smaller 
pleasures  and  pains  daily  resulting  from  meals  taken  together, 
amusements,  games,  and  from  the  not  infrequent  adverse  occur- 
rences which  affect  several  persons  at  once.  Thus  there  is  fos- 
tered that  sympathy  which  makes  the  altruistic  sentiment  of 
justice  possible. 

But  the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice  is  slow  in  assuming  a 
high  form,  partly  because  its  primary  component  does  not  become 
highly  developed  until  a  late  phase  of  progress,  partly  because  it 
is  relatively  complex,  and  partly  because  it  implies  a  stretch  of 
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imagination  not  i)ossible  for  low  intelligences.  Let  ns  glance  at 
each  of  these  reasons. 

Every  altruistic  feeling  presupposes  experience  of  the  cor- 
responding egoistic  feeling.  As,  until  pain  has  been  felt  there 
can  not  be  sympathy  with  pain,  and  as  one  who  has  no  ear  for 
music  can  not  enter  into  the  pleasure  which  music  gives  to  oth- 
ers ;  so,  the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice  can  arise  only  after  the 
egoistic  sentiment  of  justice  has  arisen.  Hence  where  this  has 
not  been  developed  in  any  considerable  degree,  or  has  been  re- 
pressed by  a  social  life  of  an  adverse  kind,  the  altruistic  senti- 
ment of  justice  remains  rudimentary. 

The  complexity  of  the  sentiment  becomes  manifest  on  observ- 
ing that  it  is  not  concerned  only  with  concrete  pleasures  and  pains, 
but  is  concerned  mainly  with  certain  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  these  are  obtainable  or  preventable.  As  the  egoistic  senti- 
ment of  justice  is  gratified  by  maintenance  of  those  conditions 
which  render  achievement  of  satisfactions  unimpeded,  and  irri- 
tated by  the  breaking  of  those  conditions,  it  results  that  the  altru- 
istic sentiment  of  justice  requires  for  its  excitement  not  only  the 
ideas  of  such  satisfactions,  but  also  the  ideas  of  those  condi- 
tions which  are  in  the  one  ccise  maintained  and  in  the  other  case 
broken. 

Evidently,  therefore,  to  be  capable  of  this  sentiment  in  a  devel- 
oped form,  the  faculty  of  mental  representation  must  be  relatively 
great.  Where  the  feelings  with  which  there  is  to  be  sympathy 
are  simple  pleasures  dnd  pains,  the  higher  gregarious  animals 
occasionally  display  it :  pity  and  generosity  are  from  time  to  time 
felt  by  them  as  well  as  by  human  beings.  But  to  conceive  simul- 
taneously not  only  the  feelings  produced  in  another,  but  the  plexus 
of  acts  and  relations  involved  in  the  production  of  such  feelings, 
presupposes  the  putting  together  in  thought  of  more  elements 
than  an  inferior  creature  can  grasp  at  the  same  time.  And  when 
we  come  to  those  most  abstract  forms  of  the  sentiment  of  justice 
which  are  concerned  with  public  arrangements,  we  see  that  only 
the  higher  varieties  of  men  are  capable  of  so  conceiving  the  ways 
in  which  good  or  bad  institutions  and  laws  will  eventually  affect 
their  spheres  of  action,  as  to  be  prompted  to  support  or  oppose 
them ;  and  that  only  among  these,  therefore,  is  there  excited  un- 
der such  conditions  that  sympathetic  sentiment  of  justice  which 
makes  them  defend  the  politiccJ  interests  of  fellow-citizens. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  close  connection  between  the  sentiment 
of  justice  and  the  social  type.  Predominant  militancy,  by  the 
coercive  form  of  organization  it  implies,  alike  in  the  fighting 
body  and  in  the  society  which  supports  it,  affords  no  scox>e  for 
the  egoistic  sentiment  of  justice ;  but,  contrariwise,  perpetually 
tramples  on  it,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sympathies  which  origi- 
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nate  the  altmistic  sentiment  of  justice  are  perpetually  seared  by 
militant  activities.  Contrariwise,  in  proportion  as  the  rigime  of 
status  is  replaced  by  the  rigime  of  contract,  or,  in  other  words,  as 
fast  as  voluntary  co-operation,  which  characterizes  the  industrial 
type  of  society,  becomes  more  general  than  involuntary  co-opera- 
tion, which  characterizes  the  militant  type  of  society,  individual 
activities  become  less  restrained,  and  the  sentiment  which  rejoices 
in  the  scope  for  them  is  encouraged ;  while,  simultaneously,  the 
occasions  for  repressing  the  sympathies  become  less  frequent. 
Hence  during  warlike  phases  of  social  life  the  sentiment  of  jus- 
tice retrogrades,  while  it  advances  during  peaceful  phases,  and  can 
reach  its  full  development  only  in  a  permanently  peaceful  state.* 

V.  The  Idea  of  Justicb.— While  describing  the  sentiment 
of  justice,  the  way  has  been  prepared  for  describing  the  idea  of 
justice.  Though  the  two  are  intimately  connected  they  may  be 
clearly  distinguished. 

One  who  had  dropped  his  pocket-book,  and,  turning  round, 
finds  that  another  who  has  picked  it  up  will  not  surrender  it,  is 
indignant.  If  the  goods  sent  home  by  a  shopkeeper  are  not  those 
he  purchased,  he  protests  against  the  fraud.  Should  his  seat  at  a 
theatre  be  usurped  during  a  momentary  absence  he  feels  himself 
ill-used.  Morning  noises  from  a  neighbor's  poultry  he  complains 
of  as  grievances.  And  meanwhile  he  sympathizes  with  the  anger 
of  a  friend  who  has  been  led  by  false  statements  to  join  a  disas- 
trous enterprise,  or  whose  action  at  law  has  been  rendered  futile 
by  a  flaw  in  the  procedure.  But  though  in  these  cases  his  sense 
of  justice  is  offended,  he  may  fail  to  distinguish  the  essential  trait 
which  in  each  case  causes  the  offense.  He  may  have  the  senti- 
ment of  justice  in  full  measure  while  his  idea  of  justice  remains 
vague. 

This  relation  between  sentiment  and  idea  is  a  matter  of  course. 
The  ways  in  which  men  trespass  on  one  another  become  more  nu- 
merous in  their  kinds,  and  more  involved,  as  society  grows  more 
complex ;  and  they  must  be  exi)erienced  in  their  many  forms,  gen- 
eration after  generation,  before  analysis  can  make  clear  the  essen- 
tial distinction  between  legitimate  acts  and  illegitimate  acts. 

A  special  reason  for  this  should  be  recognized.  Ideas  as  well 
as  sentiments  must  on  the  average  be  adjusted  to  the  social  state. 
Hence,  as  war  has  been  frequent  or  habitual  in  nearly  all  societies, 
such  ideas  of  justice  as  have  existed  have  been  perpetually  con- 

*  Penncneiit  peace  does  in  a  few  plaoea  exist,  and  where  it  exists  the  sentiment  of  jus- 
t!ee  is  exceptionally  strong  and  sensitiTe.  I  am  glad  to  hare  again  the  occasion  for  point- 
ing out  that  among  tribes  called  undTilized,  there  are  some,  distinguished  by  the  entire 
abeenee  of  warlike  activities,  who  In  their  characters  put  to  shame  the  peoples  called 
drOlaed.  In  Political  Institutions,  §§  437  and  574, 1  hare  given  eight  examples  of  Uiis 
camieetioaof  facts  taken  from  laoes  of  different  types. 
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fused  by  the  conflicting  requirements  of  internal  amity  and  exter- 
nal enmity. 

Already  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the  idea  of  justice,  or  at 
least  the  idea  of  human  justice,  contains  two  elements.  On  the 
one  hand  there  is  that  positive  element  implied  by  recognition  of 
each  man's  claims  to  unimpeded  activities  and  the  benefits  they 
bring.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  that  negative  element  implied 
by  the  consciousness  of  limits  which  the  presence  of  other  men 
having  like  claims  necessitates.  Two  opposite  traits  in  these  two 
components  especially  arrest  the  attention. 

Inequality  is  the  primordial  idea  suggested.  For  if  the  prin- 
ciple is  that  each  shall  receive  the  benefits  and  evils  due  to  his 
own  nature  and  consequent  conduct,  then  since  men  differ  in  their 
powers  there  must  be  differences  in  the  results  of  their  actions. 
Unequal  amounts  of  benefit  are  implied. 

Mutual  limitations  to  men's  actions  suggest  a  contrary  idea. 
When  it  is  seen  that  if  each  pursues  his  ends  regardless  of  his 
neighbor's  claims,  quarrels  must  be  caused  and  social  co-opera- 
tion hindered,  there  arises  the  consciousness  that  bounds  must  be 
set  to  the  doings  of  each ;  and  the  thought  of  spheres  of  action 
bounded  by  one  another,  involves  the  conception  of  equality. 

Unbalanced  appreciations  of  these  two  factors  in  human  justice 
lead  to  divergent  moral  and  social  theories,  which  we  must  now 
glance  at. 

In  some  of  the  rudest  groups  of  men  the  appreciations  are  no 
higher  than  those  which  we  see  among  inferior  gregarious  ani- 
mals. Here  the  stronger  takes  what  he  pleases  from  the  weaker 
without  exciting  general  reprobation ;  while,  elsewhere,  there  is 
practiced  and  tacitly  approved  something  like  communism.  But 
where  habitual  war  has  developed  political  organization,  the  idea 
of  inequality  becomes  predominant.  If  not  among  the  conquered, . 
who  are  made  slaves,  yet  among  the  conquerors,  who  naturally 
think  of  that  which  conduces  to  their  interest  as  that  which 
ought  to  be,  there  is  fostered  this  element  in  the  conception  of 
justice  which  asserts  that  superiority  shall  have  the  benefits  of 
superiority. 

Though  the  Platonic  dialogues  may  not  be  taken  as  measures 
of  Greek  belief,  yet  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  the  things 
they  take  for  granted  were  currently  accepted.  Socrates  inquires 
— **  Do  you  admit  that  it  is  just  for  subjects  to  obey  their  rulers  ?  ** 
"  I  do,"  replies  Thrasymachus.*  Though  otherwise  in  antagonism, 

*  The  Republic,  Book  I,  tniiBlated  by  Jowett,  p.  169  (edit  of  1871).  Instettd  of*  Do 
yoo  admit,**  the  rendering  giyen  bj  Meatra.  Uewelyn  Daties  and  Van^ian  is  **  Ton  doabt- 
less  alao  maintain.** 
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the  two  agree  in  this  conception  of  what  is  just.  At  a  later 
stage  of  the  inqniry,  Glaucon,  describing  a  current  opinion^ 
says: 

^  Thia,  as  they  affirm,  la  the  origin  and  nature  of  Justice  :-^ there  is  a  mean  or 
com  promise  hetween  the  best  of  aU,  which  is  to  do  and  not  to  suffer  injustice, 
and  the  worst  of  all,  which  is  to  suffer  without  the  power  of  retaliation ;  and 
justice  being  the  mean  between  the  two,  is  tolerated  not  as  good,  but  as  the 
leaser  eviL**  And  immediately  afterward  it  is  said  that  men  ^^  are  onlj  diverted 
into  the  path  of  Justice  bj  the  force  of  law.*'  * 

In  this  significant  passage  several  things  are  to  be  noted. 
There  is  first  a  recognition  of  the  fact,  above  indicated,  that  at  an 
early  stage  the  practice  of  justice  is  initiated  by  the  dread  of 
retaliation,  and  the  conviction,  suggested  by  experience,  that  it  is 
on  the  whole  the  best  to  avoid  aggression  and  to  respect  the  limit 
which  compromise  implies ;  there  is  no  recognition  of  intrinsic 
flagitiousness  in  aggression,  but  only  of  its  impolicy.  Further, 
the  limit  to  each  man's  actions,  described  as  '^  a  mean  of  compro- 
mise," and  respect  for  which  i3  called  "the  path  of  justice,'*  is 
said  to  be  established  only  **  by  the  force  of  law.'*  Law  is  not 
considered  as  an  expression  of  justice  otherwise  cognizable,  but 
as  itself  the  source  of  justice;  and  hence  results  the  meaning 
of  the  preceding  proposition,  that  it  is  just  to  obey  the  law. 
Thirdly,  there  is  an  implication  that  were  it  not  for  retaliation 
and  legal  penalties,  the  stronger  might  with  propriety  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  weaker.  There  is  a  half -expressed  belief  that  su- 
periority ought  to  have  the  advantages  of  superiority ;  inequality 
occupies  a  prominent  place,  while  equality  makes  no  definite 
appearance. 

The  conception  here  indicated  that  justice  consists  in  legality, 
is,  toward  the  close  of  Book  IV,  developed  into  the  conception 
that  justice  consists  "  in  each  of  the  three  classes  doing  the  work 
of  its  own  class'':  carpenter,  shoemaker,  or  what  not,  "doing 
each  his  own  business,  and  not  another's  " ;  and  all  obeying  the 
class  whose  business  it  is  to  rulcf  Thus  the  idea  of  justice  is  made 
to  include  the  idea  of  inequality.    Though  there  is  some  recog- 

•  Book  II,  p.  229. 

t  On  Another  page  there  is  furnished  a  typical  example  of  Socratio  reasoning.  It  is 
held  to  be  a  just  "  principle  that  indiyiduals  are  neither  to  take  what  Is  another's,  nor  to 
be  depriyed  of  what  is  thcdr  own.*'  From  this  it  is  inferred  that  justice  consists  in  *'  hav- 
ing and  dowg  what  is  a  man's  own  " ;  and  then  comes  the  further  inference  that  it  is 
unjust  for  one  man  to  assume  another's  occupation,  and  ^  force  his  way  "  out  of  one  class 
into  another.  Here,  then,  because  a  man's  own  property  and  his  own  occupation  are  both 
called  his  own,  the  same  conclusion  is  drawn  concerning  both.  Two  fallacies  are  in- 
rolred — the  one  that  a  man  can  **  own  "  a  trade  in  the  same  way  that  he  owns  a  coat,  and 
the  other  that  because  be  may  not  be  deprioed  of  the  coat  he  must  be  reUrieUd  to  the 
trade.  The  Platonic  dialogues  are  ererywhere  Titiated  by  fallacies  of  this  kind,  caused  by 
confoaiidiBg  words  with  things— unity  of  name  with  unity  of  nature. 
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nition  of  equality  of  positions  and  claims  among  members  of  the 
same  class,  yet  the  regulations  respecting  community  of  wives, 
etc.,  in  the  guardian-class,  have  for  their  avowed  purpose  to 
establish,  even  within  that  class,  unequal  privileges  for  the  benefit 
of  the  superior. 

But  now  observe  that  while  in  the  Greek  conception  of  justice 
there  predominates  the  idea  of  inequality,  while  the  idea  of  equal- 
ity is  inconspicous,  the  inequality  refers,  not  to  the  natural 
achieyement  of  greater  rewards  by  greater  merits,  but  to  the 
artificial  apportionment  of  greater  rewards  to  greater  merits.  It 
is  an  inequality  mainly  established  by  authority.  The  gradations 
in  the  civil  organization  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  in  the 
military  organization.  Regimentation  pervades  both,  and  the 
idea  of  justice  is  everywhere  conformed  to  the  traits  of  the  social 
structure. 

And  this  is  the  idea  of  justice  proper  to  the  militant  tyx>e  at 
large,  as  we  are  again  shown  throughout  Europe  in  subsequent 
ages.  It  will  suffice  to  point  out  that  along  with  the  different 
law-established  positions  and  privileges  of  different  ranks,  there 
went  gradations  in  the  amounts  paid  in  composition  for  crimes 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  injured.  And  how  completely  the 
idea  of  justice  was  determined  by  the  idea  of  rightly-existing  in- 
equality, is  shown  by  the  condemnation  of  serfs  who  escaped  into 
the  towns  and  were  said  to  have  "  unjustly  '*  withdrawn  them- 
selves from  the  control  of  their  lords. 

Thus,  as  might  be  expected,  we  find  that  while  the  struggle 
for  existence  between  societies  is  going  on  actively,  recognition  of 
the  primary  factor  in  justice  which  is  common  to  life  at  large, 
human  and  sub-human,  is  very  imperfectly  qualified  by  recogni- 
tion of  the  secondary  factor.  That  which  we  may  distinguish  as 
the  brute  element  in  the  conception  is  but  little  mitigated  by  the 
human  element. 

All  movements  are  rhjrfchmical,  and  among  others  social  move- 
ments, with  their  accompanying  doctrines.  After  that  concep- 
tion of  justice  in  which  the  idea  of  inequality  unduly  predomi- 
nates, comes  a  conception  in  which  the  idea  of  equality  xmduly 
predominates. 

A  recent  example  of  such  reactions  is  furnished  by  the  ethical 
theory  of  Bentham.  As  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Miirs  Utilitarianism  (p.  91),  the  idea  of  inequality  here  en- 
tirely disappears : 

The  GreateBt-Happiness  Principle  is  a  mere  form  of  words  without  rational 
ngDification,  unless  one  person's  happiness,  supposed  equal  in  degree  (with  the 
proper  allowance  made  for  kind),  is  counted  for  ezactlj  as  much  as  another's. 
Those  conditions  being  supplied,  Bentham's  dictum,  '*  eyerybodj  to  count  for  onCi 
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Dobodj  for  more  than  one,"  might  be  written  under  the  principle  of  utility  as  an 
explanatory  commentary. 

Now  though  Bentham  ridicules  the  taking  of  justice  as  our 
guide,  saying  that  while  happiness  is  an  end  intelligible  to  all, 
justice  is  a  relatively  unintelligible  end,  yet  he  tacitly  asserts  that 
his  principle — ^"  everybody  to  count  for  one,  nobody  for  more  than 
one,"  is  just ;  since,  otherwise,  he  would  be  obliged  to  admit  that 
it  is  unjust,  and  we  may  not  suppose  he  would  do  so.  Hence  the 
implication  of  his  doctrine  is  that  justice  means  an  equal  appor- 
tionment of  the  benefits,  material  and  immaterial,  which  men's 
activities  bring.  There  is  no  recognition  of  inequalities  in  men's 
shares  of  happiness,  consequent  on  inequalities  of  their  faculties 
or  characters. 

This  is  the  theory  which  Communism  would  reduce  to  prac- 
tice. From  one  who  knows  him,  I  learn  that  Prince  Krapotkin 
blames  the  English  socialists  because  they  do  not  propose  to  act 
out  the  rule  popularly  worded  as  "  share  and  share  alike.''  In  a 
recent  periodical,  M.  de  Laveleye  summed  up  the  communistic 
principle  as  being  "  that  the  individual  works  for  the  profit  of  the 
State,  to  which  he  hands  over  the  produce  of  his  labor  for  equal 
division  among  all."  In  the  communistic  Utopia  described  in  Mr. 
Bellamy's  Looking  Backward,  it  is  held  that  each  "  shall  make 
the  same  effort,"  and  that  if  by  the  same  efforts,  bodily  or  mental, 
one  produces  twice  as  much  as  another,  he  is  not  to  be  advantaged 
by  the  diflference.  At  the  same  time  the  intellectually  or  physic- 
ally feeble  are  to  be  quite  as  well  off  as  others :  the  assertion 
being  that  the  existing  r^ime  is  one  of  "  robbing  the  incapable 
class  of  their  plain  right  in  leaving  them  unprovided  for." 

The  principle  of  inequality  is  thus  denied  absolutely.  It  is 
assumed  to  be  unjust  that  superiority  of  nature  shall  bring  supe- 
riority of  results,  or,  at  any  rate,  superiority  of  material  results ; 
a-nd  as  no  distinction  appears  to  be  made  in  respect  either  of  phys- 
ical qualities  or  intellectual  qualities  or  moral  qualities,  the  im- 
plication is  not  only  that  strong  and  weak  shall  fare  alike,  but  that 
foolish  and  wise,  worthy  and  unworthy,  mean  and  noble,  shall  do 
the  same.  For  if,  according  to  this  conception  of  justice,  defects  of 
nature,  physical  or  intellectual,  ought  not  to  count,  neither  ought 
moral  defects,  since  they  are  one  and  all  primarily  inherited. 

And  here,  too,  we  have  a  deliberate  abolition  of  that  cardinal 
xiistinction  between  the  ethics  of  the  family  and  the  ethics  of  the 
State  emphasized  at  the  outset :  an  abolition  which  must  eventu- 
ate in  decay  and  disappearance  of  the  species  or  variety  in  which 
it  takes  place. 

After  contemplation  of  these  divergent  conceptions  of  justice, 
in  which  the  ideas  of  inequality  and  equality  almost  or  quite  ex- 
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elude  one  another,  we  are  prepared  for  framing  a  true  conception 
of  justice. 

In  other  fields  of  thought  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  show  that 
the  right  view  is  obtained  by  co-ordinating  the  antagonist  wrong 
views.  Thus,  the  association-theory  of  intellect  is  harmonized 
with  the  transcendental  theory  on  perceiving  that  when,  to  the 
effects  of  individual  experiences  are  added  the  inherited  effects  of 
experiences  received  by  all  ancestors,  the  two  views  become  one. 
So,  too,  when  the  molding  of  feelings  into  harmony  with  require- 
ments, generation  after  generation,  is  recognized  as  causing  an 
adapted  moral  nature,  there  results  a  reconciliation  of  the  ex- 
pediency-theory of  morals  with  the  intuitional  theory.  And  here 
we  see  that  the  like  occurs  with  this  more  special  component  of 
ethics  now  before  us. 

For  if  each  of  these  opposite  conceptions  of  justice  is  accepted 
as  true  in  part,  and  then  supplemented  by  the  other,  there  results 
that  conception  of  justice  which  arises  on  contemplating  the  laws 
of  life  as  carried  on  in  the  social  state.  The  equality  concerns  the 
mutually-limited  spheres  of  action  which  must  be  maintained  if 
associated  men  are  to  co-operate  harmoniously.  The  inequality 
concerns  the  results  which  each  may  achieve  by  carrying  on  his 
actions  within  the  implied  limits.  No  incongruity  exists  when 
the  ideas  of  equality  and  inequality  are  applied  the  one  to  the 
bounds  and  the  other  to  the  benefits.  Contrariwise,  tjie  two  may 
be,  and  must  be,  simultaneously  asserted. 

Other  injunctions  which  ethics  has  to  utter  do  not  here  concern 
us.  There  are  the  self-imposed  requirements  and  limitations  of 
private  conduct,  forming  that  large  division  of  ethics  treated  of 
in  Part  III ;  and  there  are  the  demands  and  restraints  included 
under  Negative  and  Positive  Beneficence,  to  be  hereafter  treated 
of,  which  are  at  once  self-imposed  and  in  a  measure  imposed  by 
public  opinion.  But  here  we  have  to  do  only  with  those  claims 
and  those  limits  which  have  to  be  maintained  as  conditions  to 
harmonious  co-operation,  and  which  alone  are  to  be  enforced  by 
the  society  in  its  corporate  capacity. 

Any  considerable  acceptance  of  so  definite  an  idea  of  justice  is 
not  to  be  expected.  It  is  an  idea  appropriate  to  an  ultimate  state, 
and  can  be  but  partially  recognized  during  transitional  states ;  for 
the  prevailing  ideas  must,  on  the  average,  be  congruous  with  ex- 
isting institutions  and  activities. 

The  two  essentially-different  types  of  social  organization,  mili- 
tant and  industrial,  based  respectively  on  status  and  on  contract, 
have,  as  we  have  above  seen,  feelings  and  beliefs  severally  ad- 
justed to  them ;  and  the  mixed  feelings  and  beliefs  appropriate  to 
intermediate  types,  have  continually  to  change  according  to  the 
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ratio  between  the  one  and  the  other.  As  I  have  elsewhere  shown,* 
during  the  thirty — or  rather  forty — years'  peace,  and  consequent 
weakening  of  the  militant  organization,  the  idea  of  justice  became 
clearer :  coercive  regulations  were  relaxed  and  each  man  left  more 
free  to  make  the  best  of  himself.  But,  since  then,  the  redevelop- 
ment of  militancy  has  caused  reversal  of  these  changes;  and, 
along  with  nominal  increases  of  freedom,  actual  diminutions  of 
freedom  have  resulted  from  multiplied  regulations  and  exactions. 
The  spirit  of  regimentation  proper  to  the  militant  type  has  been 
spreading  throughout  the  administration  of  civil  life.  An  army 
of  workers  with  appointed  tasks  and  apportioned  shares  of  prod- 
ucts, which  socialism,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  aims  at,  shows 
in  civil  life  the  same  characters  as  an  army  of  soldiers  with  pre- 
scribed duties  and  fixed  rations  shows  in  military  life ;  and  every 
further  act  of  Parliament  which  takes  from  the  individual  money 
for  public  purposes  and  gives  him  public  benefits,  tends  more  and 
more  to  assimilate  the  two.  Germany  best  shows  this  kinship. 
There,  where  militancy  is  most  pronounced,  and  where  the  regu- 
lation of  citizens  is  most  elaborate,  socialism  is  most  highly  devel- 
oped ;  and  from  the  head  of  the  German  military  system  has  now 
come  the  proposal  of  regimental  regulations  for  the  working 
classes  throughout  Europe. 

Sympathy  which,  a  generation  ago,  was  taking  the  shape  of 
justice,  is  relapsing  into  the  shape  of  generosity ;  and  the  gener- 
osity is  exercised  by  inflicting  injustice.  Daily  legislation  betrays 
little  anxiety  that  each  shall  have  that  which  belongs  to  him,  but 
great  anxiety  that  he  shall  have  that  which  belongs  to  somebody 
else  For  while  no  energy  is  expended  in  so  reforming  our  judi- 
cial administration  that  every  one  may  obtain  and  enjoy  all  he  has 
earned,  great  energy  is  shown  in  providing  for  him  and  others 
benefits  which  they  have  not  earned.  Along  with  that  miserable 
laissez-faire  which  calmly  looks  on  while  men  ruin  themselves 
in  trying  to  enforce  by  law  their  equitable  claims,  there  goes 
activity  in  supplying  them,  at  other  men's  cost,  with  gratis  novel- 
reading! 

Evidently,  then,  amid  this  chaos  of  opinions  the  true  idea  of 
justice  can  be  but  very  partially  recognized.  The  workman  who, 
in  pursuance  of  it,  insists  on  his  right  of  making  his  own  contract 
with  an  employer,  will  continue  to  be  called  "  a  black-leg  " ;  and 
the  writer  who  opposes  the  practice  of  forcibly  taking  A's  prop- 
erty for  B's  benefit  will  be  classed  as  an  "  a  priori  bigot." — Nine- 
ieenih  Century. 

*  Principles  of  Sociology,  g§  266,  267 ;  Political  Institations,  g§  673,  574  and  559. 
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EVIDENCES  OF  GLACIAL  ACTION  IN  SOUTH- 
EASTERN CONNECTICUT. 

Bt  Hoh.  DAVID  A.  WELLS. 

REMARKABLE  evidences  of  glacial  action .  in  southeastern 
Connecticut  seem  thus  far  to  have  almost  entirely  escaped 
the  attention  of  geologists.  In  fact,  the  most  superficial  survey 
of  the  section  of  country  bordering  on  Long  Island  and  Fishers 
Island  Sounds,  and  extending  from  Connecticut  River  on  the 
west  to  Watch  Hill,  and  perhaps  to  a  point  farther  east,  in  Rhode 
Island,  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  a  conviction  that  it  was  in 
this  region  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  great  New  England  glaciers 
debouched  into  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic ;  unloading  or  drop- 


Fio.  1. 

ping,  as  its  progress  was  arrested  by  the  ocean,  or  as  it  subse- 
quently gradually  wasted  and  receded  by  change  of  climate,  a 
vast  multitude  of  bowlders,  of  which  a  very  large  proportion  are 
of  uncommon  magnitude.  There  would  also  seem  some  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  central  or  medium  line  of  this  glacier  is 
now  indicated  by  the  course  of  the  so-called  Thames  River — 
which  is  more  properly  an  arm  of  the  sea  rather  than  a  river — 
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and  represents  a  deep  but  comparatively  narrow  cut  in  the  under- 
lying hard  granitic  rocks ;  and  which,  certainly  near  its  mouth, 
to  a  depth  of  fifty  feet  or  more  beneath  the  present  river-bottom, 
as  was  shown  by  the  recent  borings  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Shore  Line  Railroad  Bridge  at  New  London,  is 
now  filled  up  with  mud  or  coarser  detritus.  East  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  River  the  shores  of  the  mainland,  and  the  surface 
of  the  numerous  little  adjoining  islands,  are  strewed  with  bowl- 
ders—many of  large  size,  and  often  resting  on  a  highly  smoothed 
basis  of  bed-rock  without  the  intervention  of  any  surface  soil 
whatever;  as  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  1,  which  represents  (from  a 
photograph)  a  bowlder  (and  the  changes  in  the  way  of  destruc- 
tion which  such  masses  of  rock  are  undergoing),  between  Groton 
and  Noank,  on  the  line  of  the  New  London  and  Providence  Rail- 
road, and  which  is  a  very  conspicuous  object  as  seen  from  the 
cars,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  track  going  east.* 

The  number  and  size  of  the  bowlders  that  are  strewed  over  the 
bottom  of  Fisher^s  Island  Sound  are  also  a  matter  of  interest  and 


Fi».  a. 

wonderment  to  even  those  least  acquainted  with  the  subject,  who 
sail  over  and  fish  in  its  shallow  waters ;  while  Fisher's  Island 
itself  is  little  other  than  a  mass  of  bowlders  covered  in  great 
part  by  sand,  and  probably  marks  the  terminal  line  where  a 
heavy  ocean  surf  arrested  the  further  progress  of  the  glacier  by 


*  AU  the  iUustrations  accompanying  this   pap^r  are  reproduced  from  photographic 
pictares. 
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breaking  in  upon  its  structure,  floating  oflf  its  ice-fragments  in 
the  form  of  bergs  or  floes,  and,  by  releasing  at  the  same  time 
its  heavier  rock  and  gravel  constituents,  built  up  a  breakwater 
which,  as  an  island,  now  forms  what  is  known  as  "  Fisher's  Island 
Sound."    Fig.  2  represents  a  not  unfrequent  example  of  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  materials  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  this 
natural  breakwater,  as  seen  from  the  western  side  of  this  island. 

But  it  is  in  the  region  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  line  of  the 
Thames  River,  and  which  it  has  been  suggested  may  have  been 
the  axis  of  the  ancient  glacier,  and  not  very  far  removed  from 
this  line,  that  bowlders  of  extraordinary  size  occur  most  numer- 
ously;  and  among  them  is  a  rock  which  until  very  recently  has 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  very  largest,  bowl- 
der that  has  thus  far  been  recognized  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try. This  rock — of  coarse  crystalline  granite — is  situated  in  the 
town  of  Montville,  New  London  County,  about  six  miles  south  of 
Norwich,  and  about  a  mile  west  of  the  Montville  Station  on 
the  New  London  and  Northern  Railroad ;  and,  under  the  Indian 
name  of  "  Sheegan,"  has  almost  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country  been  recognized  as  a  great  natural  curiosity.  Its  posi- 
tion is  on  the  edge  of  a  gentle  mound  or  knoll,  on  the  northeast 
slope  of  a  little  valley ;  and  its  dimensions,  according  to  recent 
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measurements  by  Prof.  Crosby,  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  are  as  follows :  northwest  side,  forty-six  feet ;  northeast, 
fifty-eight ;  southeast,  forty-five ;  southwest,  seventy.  Maximum 
height,  reckoning  from  the  lower  or  down-hill  side,  to  the  highest 
point  on  the  upper  side,  approximately,  sixty  feet ;  approximate 
cubic  contents,  seventy  thousand  cubic  feet ;  approximate  weight, 
about  six  thousand  tons.  Other  and  former  reported  measure- 
ments of  this  rock  indicate  much  larger  dimensions  than  those 
reported  by  Prof.  Crosby ;  and,  although  the  determinations  of 
an  expert  observer  like  the  latter  are  entitled  to  the  greatest 
confidence,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  form  of  the  rock  is  so 
irregular  as  to  render  an  exact  estimate  of  its  size,  cubical  con- 
tents, and  weight  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty.  Figs.  3  and  4 
give  an  idea  of  the  position,  size,  and  appearance  of  the  "  Sheegan  " 
Rock,  as  seen  from  the  valley  beneath  it,  looking  west.  The  intro- 
duction into  the  picture  of  the  horse  and  wagon  beneath  the  rock 
affords  in  some  degree  a  standard  for  estimating  its  height.  The 
cavity  or  recess  beneath  the  rock,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
occupied,  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  by  a 
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Mohegan  Indian  (from  whom  the  rock  undoubtedly  derived  its 
name)  as  a  dwelling-place,  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  of 
being  used  as  a  place  of  shelter  for  the  sleds  and  other  farm 
implements  of  the  farmer  proprietor.  A  rude  ladder  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  rock  affords  facilities  for  reaching  its  top 
and  obtaining  a  somewhat  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

It  will  probably  have  been  noticed  in  the  above  description 
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that  the  expression, "  has  been  regarded  "  as  a  bowlder,  has  been 
employed.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  a  recent  examination  of  this 
rock  (in  March,  1890)  has  led  Prof.  Crosby  to  the  somewhat  start- 
ling conclusion  that  it  is  not  a  bowlder,  but  "  simply  an  angular 
and  prominent  remnant  of  a  large  granite  vein,  still  undisturbed 
in  its  original  position  upon  beds  of  gneiss ;  and  that  its  chief 
geological  interest  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  its 


Fie.  5. 


exposed  position,  it  has  survived  the  disintegrating  influence  of 
the  elements  and  successfully  resisted  the  pressure  of  the  great 
ice-sheet.**  Prof.  Crosby  also  states  that,  "  through  the  undercut- 
ting action  of  the  frost,  forming  quite  an  extensive  rock-shelter  '* 
{i,  e.,  the  cavity  or  recess  on  the  lower  or  valley  side), "  is  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  actual  contact  of  the  massive  gran- 
ite and  the  finely  laminated  micaceous  gneiss  "  upon  which  the 
granite  rests. 

For  one  of  very  limited  experience  to  dispute  the  conclusions 
of  such  a  trained  observer  as  Prof.  Crosby  would  be  presumpt- 
uous ;  and  yet  it  would  not  seem  unreasonable  to  ask  that  they 
should  not  be  considered  as  entirely  determinative  without  a 
further  careful  examination  of  the  problem  on  the  part  of  ex- 
perts. The  question  as  to  whether  the  contact  of  the  granite  of 
the  assumed  bowlder  and  the  underlying  gneiss  is  one  of  situ- 
ation or  of  composition  is  not  an  easy  one  for  decision,  without  a 
very  clear  opportunity  for  examination.    The  fact  that  such  a 
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huge  mass  of  granite  should  have  resisted  the  pressure  of  a  great 
ice-sheet^  and  remained  so  prominently  in  place  as  part  of  a  y&in^ 
when  such  pressure  and  an  accompanying  movement  and  grind- 
ing were  sufficient  to  not  only  round  off  and  obliterate  everything 
like  angularity  from  the  granite  surface,  but  also  remove  or  re- 
duce down  to  a  much  lower  level  and  over  a  large  proximate  area 
the  whole  vast  mass  of  rock  on  which  the  granite  protuberance, 
if  it  be  a  portion  of  a  vein,  must  have  been  as  it  were  originally 
imbedded,  is,  as  Prof.  Crosby  admits,  a  result  not  a  little  singular. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  analogous  to  such  a  phenomenon  in 
the  vicinity,  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  there  is  any- 
thing similar  anywhere. 

Furthermore,  as  throwing  some  light  on  this  subject,  there  are, 
as  before  stated,  in  comparative  proximity  to  the  '^Sheegan^' 
Rock,  a  large  number  of  undoubted  bowlders  of  the  same  granite, 
which,  though  not  comparable  as  regards  size,  may  yet  be  regarded 
as  extraordinary,  and  as  clearly  involving  the  exercise  of  an  enor- 
mous disrupting  and  transporting  power  within  a  rather  .limited 
area.  One  of  these  bowlders  in  the  same  township  of  MontviQe, 
which  is  also  an  object  of  public  curiosity,  and  known  as  the 
"  Goal  ^  Bock,  is,  according  to  measurements  made  for  the  writer, 
twenty-one  feet  high,  twenty-five  long,  and  twenty-five  thick. 
Another,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gardner's  Lake,  from  which  nearly 
one  fourth  of  the  original  mass  has  been  detached  in  fragments, 
is  reported  as  eighteen  feet  six  inches  high,  thirty-five  feet  long, 
and  twenty  feet  thick.  A  third,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Thames 
River,  in  the  town  of  Preston,  is  fourteen  feet  high,  twenty  feet 
long,  and  seventeen  feet  thick ;  and  at  least  three  or  four  others 
in  the  same  region,  of  similar  dimensions,  might  be  enumerated. 
Above  a  mile  east  of  "Allen's  Point,"  and  on  one  of  the  highest 
of  the  elevations  bordering  the  river,  an  area  of  several  acres  is 
so  covered  with  huge  bowlders  that  in  places  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  path  through  them ;  while  the  southern  slope  of  the  same  ele- 
vation, not  far  removed,  is  so  strewed  with  such  a  multitude  of 
rounded,  small  bowlders  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  having 
been  planted  artificially. 

Fig.  6  represents  an  extremely  picturesque  though  not  a  very 
large  bowlder,  on  the  road  between  Norwich  and  Taf  tville,  on  the 
lands  of  tiie  Ponemah  Manufacturing  Company,  and  almost  in  the  ' 
center  of  the  villi^  that  has  within  a  comparatively  few  years 
grown  up  about  it ;  and  which,  most  fortunately,  has  thus  far  been 
carefully  protected  by  the  company  against  the  Yandalic  spirit 
which  is  so  often  prompted  to  mutilate  or  destroy  everything  in 
the  nature  of  a  public  curiosity. 
▼OL.  zzzm.'— 16 
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UTILITY  IN  ARCHITECTURK 
Bt  basb  febbes. 

IT  is  a  significant  commentary  on  the  actual  state  of  our  cultore 
that  architecture^  the  most  ancient  and  grandest  of  the  arts, 
is  to-day  the  least  understood,  the  least  satisfactory,  the  least 
appreciated  of  all  the  achievements  of  our  civilization.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  there  are  few  periods  so  prolific  of 
building  as  our  own.  There  have  been  times  when  great  and 
splendid  works  have  been  raised  by  some  ambitious  ruler  who 
has  produced  monuments  quite  unlike  anything  that  is  under- 
taken at  the  present ;  but,  while  we  erect  no  costly  palaces  or  znag- 
nificent  temples,  we  build  thousands  of  smaller  structures  whose 
combined  cost  in  any  one  year  or  term  of  years  greatly  exceeds 
the  sums  expended  on  the  most  elaborate  edifices  of  antiqxdty 
in  the  same  time.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  our  own  country, 
where  there  is  a  constant  and  active  demand  for  buildings  of  all 
kinds,  for  the  most  expensive  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  for  state  use 
and  for  the  individual  citizen.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  undi- 
minished call,  which  in  any  department  of  trade  or  of  manufact- 
ures would  at  once  produce  the  very  best  results  and  the  most 
satisfactory  methods,  the  architecture  of  our  time  is  so  thoroug:hly 
bad,  so  wanting  in  the  first  principles  of  common  sense,  so  de- 
based, that  this  noblest  of  all  the  arts  is  scarcely  included  in  the 
term,  €uid  our  critics  speak  patronizingly  of  it  as  just  being 
^'gradually  recognized^'  as  such. 

Architecture  has  an  historical  chronology  of  at  least  four  thou- 
sand years  during  which  we  can  trace  its  growth,  and  in  which  it 
expressed  in  a  very  thorough  manner  the  conditions  under  which  it 
was  developed.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  superior  knowledge 
of  modern  times  to  cast  it  aside  as  one  of  the  peculiar  products  of 
a  less  intelligent  age,  as  something  to  admire  for  its  i)ast  monu- 
ments, but  as  being  quite  out  of  our  modem  ideas  of  progress. 
Because  in  the  last  few  years  a  partial  revival  has  taken  place ; 
because  it  has  been  discovered  that  it  offers  a  convenient  and 
^pensive  way  of  impressing  the  beholder  with  the  importance  of 
tne  builder ;  because  our  rich  men  and  large  corporations  want  to 
give  some  visual  evidence  of  their  resources— it  has  been  taken 
up  as  something  that  may  be  approved  of  as  a  means  of  testifying 
to  the  wealth  of  our  cities  and  adding  to  their  general  good  looks. 
The  very  art  element  of  architecture  has  been  the  cause  of  its 
degradation.  From  the  most  useful  of  arts,  it  has  become  mostly 
ornamental.  From  meaning  and  expressing  the  utility  of  an  edi- 
fice, it  has  come  to  refer  to  its  appearance  onlj'.    People  have  for- 
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gotten  that  it  arose  from  the  necessity  of  man  for  shelter,  and 
view  it  as  a  product  of  the  study  or  of  the  studio  in  which  beauty 
and  88sthetic  effects  are  'the  only  ends  sought,  while  utility,  con- 
venience, expression  of  intention,  have  all  become  secondary  con- 
siderations. Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous,  nothing  more 
fatal  to  the  production  of  sound  architecture. 

Architecture  is  not  the  product  of  the  imagination,  but  the 
result  of  experience  and  foresight.  The  painter  in  his  studio,  or 
the  sculptor  in  his,  has  nothing  to  dictate  to  his  thoughts  or 
force  them  into  certain  channels.  His  fancy  is  free,  and  he  allows 
it  to  carry  him  where  it  will.  The  architect,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  limited  by  innumerable  requirements  and  difSiculties,  all  of 
which  are  real  and  physical,  and  all  of  which  must  be  overcome 
before  his  work  can  be  a  success.  His  creations  are  not  intended 
for  the  decoration  of  a  gallery  or  to  be  preserved  under  glass, 
but  they  must  stand  the  test  of  time  and  of  climate,  must  bear  a 
relation  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  day.  He  must  exer- 
cise care  and  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  his  materials. 
He  must  count  their  cost  and  be  fully  acquainted  with  their  phys- 
ical properties.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  end  to  the  details  he  must 
consider,  in  all  of  which  there  is  no  place  or  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  the  imagination*  His  art  is  the  product  of  natural 
conditions,  and  may  be  not  inappropriately  compared  to  a  plant 
which,  through  the  action  of  certain  external  elements  or  forces, 
finally  assumes  a  character  that  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  en- 
vironment, and  which  is,  in  fact,  directly  dependent  on  it. 

These  views  are  not  those  popularly  held  on  the  subject,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  make  an  intelligent  study  of  the  history  of 
the  art  without  reaching  them,  if,  indeed,  they  had  not  been 
already  indicated  by  common  sense.  Of  all  the  arts,  architecture 
calls  for  the  greatest  exercise  of  thought ;  yet,  strangely  enough, 
this  is  the  very  element  that  is  most  vranting  in  it  at  the  present 
day.  All  successful  buildings  must  express  an  idea;  they  must 
mean  something.  The  architecture  of  previous  times  rests  on 
this  basis,  and  those  structures  which  give  the  most  evidence 
of  the  fact  are  the  most  successfuL  Even  in  the  distorted  view 
of  our  day  those  buildings  which  depart  from  this  position  are 
the  most  condemned.  Yet  the  very  people  who  censure  such 
lack  of  judgment  by  their  ancestors  do  not  hesitate  to  follow 
in  their  footstex>s  and  produce  architectural  monstrosities  that 
should  never  have  been  conceived  in  an  intelligent  age.  The 
very  rudest  of  African  savages  is  fully  aware  of  this  important 
fact,  and  keeps  it  well  in  mind  in  building  such  structures 
as  the  simple  needs  of  his  life  and  his  primitive  ideas  require. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  will  build  a  very  different  edifice  for  a 
granary  than  he  will  to  live  in.     It  has  been  reserved  for  the 
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nineteenth  century,  with  its  great  wealth,  its  boundless  resources, 
and  its  extensive  and  diversified  knowledge,  to  cast  this  cardinal 
principle  to  one  side.  Savages  may,  indeed,  be  f  ooUsh  enoug^h  to 
build  houses  which  exactly  express  the  life  of  their  builders  and 
answer  every  requirement  of  their  primitive  form  of  existence, 
but  we  of  this  time  are  above  such  petty  expedients,  and  can  well 
afford  to  conform  our  lives  to  our  architecture.  We  do  not  need 
to  make  our  architecture  conform  to  ourselves. 

Judging  from  the  monuments  of  our  time,  the  view  that  archi- 
tecture is  not  ornamentation  but  construction,  not  for  beauty  but 
for  utility,  not  for  an  elaborate  exterior  but  for  a  well-devised  in- 
terior, not  for  something  pleasing  to  look  at,  but  for  something  to 
live  in  or  to  be  put  to  a  certain  well-defined  purpose,  is  not  one  that 
has  any  considerable  support  A  glance  at  a  few  of  the  chief 
points  of  architectural  history  will  show  how  true  this  is,  and  to 
what  an  extent  it  underlies  all  that  is  good  in  the  building  art. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  earliest  stages  of  society,  those  in  which 
architecture  had  its  birth,  that  nothing  is  built  without  a  reason. 
Then  people  had  too  few  ideas,  were  provided  with  too  limited 
means,  to  be  able,  on  the  one  hand,  to  think  of  unnecessary  erec- 
tions, or,  on  the  other,  to  do  more  than  was  called  for  by  abso- 
lute necessity.  Architecture  was  barren  of  ornament,  and  had  a 
crudeness  that  is  almost  repulsive  to  modem  eyes ;  but,  never- 
theless, primitive  buildings  answered  their  purpose,  as  a  rule, 
much  more  satisfactorily  than  many  later  ones. 

Illustrations  of  structures  in  which  use,  not  beauty,  is  the  cen- 
tral idea,  are  to  be  found  among  the  masters  of  art  in  antiquity. 
The  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Greeks,  Bomans,  all  followed  this 
leading  idea.  There  are,  indeed,  instances  where  the  folly  of  a 
wealthy  tyrant  has  produced  an  overloading  of  ornament,  an  un- 
necessckry  multiplication  of  details,  and  a  striving  after  effect  has 
led  to  the  employment  of  bad  methods ;  but  these  exceptions  do 
not  disprove  the  rule.  On  the  contrary,  these  very  structures  are 
censured  for  their  violation  of  this  fundamental  principle,  and 
it  is  those  in  which  it  is  adhered  to  most  closely  that  excite  our 
admiration  and  esteem. 

Utility,  then,  being  the  first  element  of  successful  architecture, 
it  f  oUows  that  the  structure  of  buildings  varies  according  to  the 
use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put.  This  proposition  is  self-evident, 
and  expresses  only  ordinary  common  sense.  It  would  scarcely 
call  for  demonstration,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  many  modem 
buildings  are  constructed  on  the  basis  that,  if  they  look  well, 
whether  the  outward  form  is  suitable  or  not  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended,  or  whether  the  exterior  expresses  the 
interior  in  any  way,  all  has  been  done  that  is  required.  A  very 
different  state  of  affairs  existed  in  the  past.    The  ancient  Egyp- 
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tians,  for  example^  adopted  a  totally  different  style  of  architect- 
ure for  their  temples  or  palaces  than  they  did  for  their  dwellings. 
The  former  were  of  stone,  and  of  a  massive  method  of  building 
that  was  intended  to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  ages ;  the 
latter  were  of  wood  or  brick,  constructed  in  a  light  manner,  and 
withont  much  concern  as  to  their  durability.  The  Romans  sup- 
ply another  illustration  of  the  same  fact.  These  people  were  un- 
questionably the  greatest  builders  the  world  has  seen,  and  the 
methods  they  employed  can  properly  serve  as  a  guide  for  later 
usage.  Mudi  of  their  architecture,  judged  by  the  pure  standard 
of  the  Greek,  on  which  it  largely  rested,  is  bad  from  an  sesthetic 
point  of  view,  and  not  a  little  of  their  construction  was  devised 
on  methods  that  can  not  always  be  approved  of ;  but,  apart  from 
this,  the  buildings  of  the  Romans  offer  many  interesting  exam- 
ples of  the  application  of  idea  to  structure,  and  the  importance  of 
utility  over  mere  questions  of  art. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  ancient  Rome  no  one  ever  had 
a  doubt  as  to  the  use  to  which  any  building  was  put  or  what  it 
was ;  and,  in  truth,  great  as  was  the  variety  of  Roman  buildings, 
their  forms  were  so  many,  their  plans  so  varied  and  so  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  structure,  that  there  never  could  have  been  room  for 
the  smallest  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  temple  differed  from  the 
basilica,  the  basilica  from  the  amphitheatre,  the  amphitheatre 
from  the  palace,  the  palace  from  the  baths.  In  a  word,  each  class 
of  buildings  had  its  own  form,  its  own  plan,  which  was  based,  not 
on  some  fancy  of  the  architect,  not  on  some  individual  caprice, 
not  on  some  mistaken  idea  of  the  beautiful,  but  on  the  single 
thought  that  if  the  building  answered  its  purpose  it  was  satisfac- 
tory and  accomplished  all  that  was  to  be  expected  of  it.  In  the 
golden  age  of  the  Roman  Empire  enormous  sums  of  money  were 
spent  in  adorning  the  capital  and  chief  cities  with  public  works — 
buildings  not  only  for  the  emperor  himself  but  for  public  and 
state  use  as  welL  The  display  of  wealth  and  luxury  was  lavish 
in  the  extreme ;  ornament  and  decoration  were  to  be  seen  in  every 
available  place  in  the  greatest  profusion ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  aU 
this  gorgeousness  the  Roman  architect  never  forgot  the  destina- 
tion of  the  building.  If  a  complicated  structure,  like  a  bath,  was 
needed,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the  plan  was 
elaborated ;  if  a  simple  edifice  was  required,  such  as  a  basilica, 
there  was  no  multiplication  of  parts  for  external  effect,  but  simply 
the  large  hall  and  the  necessary  rooms.  The  ornament  was  fre- 
quently profuse  and  much  overdone,  but  the  architecture  proper, 
the  structure  itself,  the  plan,  the  essential  part,  was  never  any- 
thing else  than  what  it  was  intended  to  be. 

There  is  nothing  astonishing  in  this  method,  which  is  only  the 
application  of  common  sense  to  art  and  the  subordination  of  oma- 
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ment  to  the  requirements  of  the  time.  It  would  not  call  for  com- 
ment were  it  not  that  modem  builders  bo  persistently  refuse  to 
recognize  it  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  building.  Nowadays, 
when  an  architect  designs  a  building,  he  is  satisfied  he  has  done 
all  he  is  required  to  do  if  it  looks  well  If  the  builder  of  a  house 
wants  a  stairway  or  a  window  in  a  particular  place  because  he 
thinks  it  will  be  more  conyenient^  and  thereby  interferes  with  the 
symmetry  of  the  drawing  that  is  submitted  for  his  inspection,  he 
is  argued  out  of  it  because,  forsooth,  it  will  destroy  this  carefully 
prepared  symmetry  or  spoil  some  technical  gimcrack  that  the 
architect  regards  as  his  chief  device ;  and  if  by  chance  the  owner 
carries  the  day,  the  architect  retires  in  chagrin,  and  despairs  of 
his  art  ever  making  good  progress. 

No  greater  harm  is  done  to  the  true  advancement  of  architect- 
ure than  this  insistence  that  exterior  effect  is  the  sole  end  to  be  de- 
sired. More  than  any  other  cause  it  has  operated  to  depress  the  art, 
and  helped  to  make  people  question  the  utility  of  intrusting  their 
interests  to  the  architects.  It  has  spread  abroad  the  impression 
that  these  gentlemen,  who  might  be  very  useful,  are  tmnecessary 
luxuries,  and  that  a  much  more  comfortable  dwelling  can  be  built 
by  indicating  one's  own  desires  and  following  one's  own  sugges- 
tions and  views  as  to  convenience,  than  by  paying  large  sums  for 
'^ pretty''  facades  that  very  likely  conceal  more  discomfort  and 
dissatisfaction  than  the  most  vivid  imagination  can  conceive  of  in 
a  twelvemonth.  As  a  natural  result  there  is  a  popular  skepticism 
as  to  the  value  of  professional  services  that  not  only  hinders  the 
development  of  a  modern  architecture,  but  does  serious  injury  to 
the  profession  as  welL  Tet  architects  have  only  themselves  to 
thank  for  this  condition  of  things,  and  they  can  never  hope  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the  public  until  they  have  laid  aside  their  so- 
called  art,  and  begun  to  design  structures  with  the  sole  end  of 
making  them  answer  the  requirements  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. 

The  most  remarkable  movement  in  modem  architecture  has 
been  the  Gothic  revival,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  living.  It 
has  resulted  in  the  wholesale  approval  of  all  that  is  mediaBval^  and 
all  that  bears  the  impress  of  Gothic  art.  It  is  important,  not  only 
as  showing  an  interest  in  the  really  good  work  of  previous  tiLmes, 
but  as  indicating  an  appreciation  for  an  art  that  is  based  on  com- 
mon sense  and  the  adaptation  of  ends  to  means.  Gbthic  architect- 
ure is  nothing  if  not  sensible.  It  originated  in  a  time  in  the 
world's  history  when  building  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  f  oxmd- 
ers  of  Gothic  art  were  possessed  of  limited  means;  they  were 
without  wealth,  and  their  general  knowledge  was  of  the  scantiest. 
The  magnificent  structures  to  which  the  Romans  had  been  accus- 
tomed were  impossible  to  them.    Every  stone  counted,  every  item 
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of  expenditure  was  rigorously  scrutinized  and,  if  not  essential, 
cast  to  one  side  as  a  luxury  tiiat  was  unnecessary  and  could  not 
be  afforded.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  a  Gothic  building  had 
no  superfluous  parts,  no  erections  intended  solely  for  effect,  noth- 
ing that  was  not  absolutely  essentiaL  There  was  no  unnecessary 
multiplication  of  detail ;  there  was  no  attempt  at  a  refined  balance 
of  parts  or  at  symmetry. 

Symmetrical  building  is  the  greatest  bugbear  that  besets  the 
modem  architect,  and  has  done  more  to  throw  him  into  disrepute 
than  any  other  invention  of  the  craft.  The  making  of  two  parts 
of  a  building  the  same,  whether  their  use  was  identical  or  not,  is 
a  very  recent  invention,  and,  though  practiced  by  the  Bomans  to 
a  limited  extent,  was  almost  unknown  prior  to  the  fourteenth 
centory.  Every  style  has  permitted  more  or  less  irregularity, 
according  as  the  plan  required  it,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Eenais- 
sance-^  movement  that  is  responsible  for  more  architectural  sins 
than  is  generally  supposed — ^that  the  astonishing  idea  was  pre- 
sented to  the  world  that  aU  the  corresponding  parts  of  a  building 
must  be  alike.  The  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
the  architects  of  mediceval  Europe,  were  all  equally  free  and  xm- 
symmetrical  in  their  designs  and  their  methods.  Even  the  Greeks, 
who  produced  more  symmetrical  buildings  than  any  other  people 
of  antiquity,  varied  their  designs  to  suit  circumstances.  It  is 
needless  to  multiply  examples,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
that  this  freedom  from  restraint,  this  ability  to  vary  the  design, 
is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  helpQ  make 
it  applicable  to  the  varied  requirements  of  modem  life. 

Yet  this  very  freedom  militates  against  the  use  of  Gothic,  and 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  not  as  satisfactory  for  modern  re- 
quirements as  it  ought  to  be.  The  capability  for  constant  varia- 
tion permits  the  architect  to  compose  designs  of  not  a  little  beauty 
and  almost  infinite  variety,  which  so  fascinate  him  that  in  his 
search  for  a  pleasing  facade  he  forgets  that  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  his  building  may  not  conform  to  the  best  plan  or  the 
greatest  convenience.  The  new  Law  Courts  in  London  furnish  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  this.  These  buildings  were  designed 
by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gothic  movement — Sir  George  Gilbert 
Scott — ^a  man  who  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Gothic  spirit, 
and  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  propagation  of  Gothic  forms.  Yet 
he  so  far  overlooked  the  prime  element  of  Gothic  architecture — 
utility— that  the  completed  structures  have  been  f  oimd  totally  tm- 
suited  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  It  can  not 
be  wondered  at  that,  when  those  to  whom  we  look  for  guidance 
fail,  there  should  be  so  many  smaller  failures  by  those  not  so  well 
equipped,  and  who  can  not,  therefore,  be  expected  to  have  the  same 
knowledge.   There  can  be  no  surprise  that  there  has  been  a  revul- 
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sion  against  Gothic  art,  which  bids  fair  to  reach  such  proportions 
as  to  once  more  drive  it  out  of  nse. 

There  is  nothing  more  misunderstood  at  the  present  day  than 
Gothic  architecture.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  if  a  building 
has  a  sloping  roof ,  and  is  plentifully  adorned  with  buttresses,  pin- 
nacles, towers,  arches,  balconies,  dormers,  and  similar  things,  it  is 
in  the  correct  form  of  that  order.  Gothic  architecture  is,  indeed, 
characterized  by  all  these  objects  in  one  shape  or  another ;  but 
the  mere  placing  of  them  in  juxtaposition  no  more  produces  it 
than  does  the  placing  alongside  of  each  other  water,  flour,  and 
yeast  make  bread.  It  is  the  proper  and  due  combination  of  these 
constituents  that  produces  the  desired  result  in  each  case.  Gk>thio 
buildings  have  sloping  roofs,  because  the  style  originated  in  a 
part  of  the  world  where  the  rainfall  was  abundant,  and  some  de- 
vice was  needed  to  throw  off  the  water.  They  have  arched  ofp&x.- 
ings,  because  practical  experiments  in  building  have  demon* 
strated  that  they  are  the  most  economic  and  safe  form  to  nee. 
They  have  buttresses  and  pinnacles,  because  they  were  necessary 
to  resist  the  thrust  of  a  vaulted  roof.  In  the  best  Gothic  not  one 
of  these  forms  was  used  unless  it  was  an  essential  part  of  the  con- 
struction. The  moment  one  is  applied  to  a  building  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  or  for  any  object  other  than  as  a  necessity  to  its 
statical  condition,  the  structure  ceases  to  be  Gothic  and  becomes 
a  hybrid  without  a  name. 

Gothic  architecture  never  employed  a  form  that  was  not  neces- 
sary. In  this  respect  it  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  what  is  now 
called  modem  Gothic,  which  consists  in  applying  ornament  to  sur- 
faces and  giving  them  forms  which  have  no  real  meaning  of  their 
own,  and  are  nothing  more  than  ornamentation,  A  building  does 
not  become  Gothic  simply  because  it  has  a  gable  or  a  carved  door- 
frame ;  the  principle,  the  cause  which  made  them  Gothic  in  the 
old  form,  is  wanting,  because  from  parts  of  the  structure  they 
have  become  mere  pieces  of  decoration.  Gk)thic  architecture  is 
expressed  by  many  forms ;  but  its  true  character  lies  not  in  them, 
but  in  the  application  of  sound  constructive  methods  to  the  sci- 
ence of  building.  It  is  this  principle  that  gives  it  a  glory  of  its 
own,  and  it  is  the  violation  of  this  fundamental  element  which 
renders  the  Gk)thic  architecture  of  the  present  day  so  unsatis- 
factory and  so  un-Gothic  in  spirit. 

But  there  is  another  element  of  Gh>thic  architecture  that  calls 
for  consideration,  and  that  is,  that  notwithstanding  it  could  be 
varied  and  each  part  made  to  be  exactly  what  it  was  intended  to 
be  without  regard  to  the  total  effect,  the  results  are  perfectly  satis- 
factory from  an  sesthetic  standpoint.  It  shows,  in  a  conclusive 
manner,  that  a  building  can  be  erected  with  the  sole  aim  ot  being 
useful  and  answering  exactly  the  requirements  for  which  it  ia 
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designed,  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  sufficient  beauty  to  call  forth 
the  commendation  of  future  ages.     In  other  words,  utility  in 
architecture  is  not  synonymous  with  ugliness,  nor  does  it  follow 
that,  because  a  structure  is  essentially  useful,  it  is  any  the  less 
beautifuL    This  fact  is  of  great  importance,  because  many  modem 
builders  have  the  singular  idea  that  beauty  of  form  and  utility 
of  structure  are  mutually  antagonistic.     The  Gothic  builders, 
for  instance,  employed  the  grandest  forms  and  the  most  ambi- 
tious designs  for  ^eir  cathedrals;  but,  when  they  set  about 
building  a  dwelling  or  a  warehouse,  kept  their  designs  well  within 
the  limits  for  which  they  were  intended.     They  used  the  same 
shapes,  the  same  details,  the  same  idects,  it  is  true ;  but  the  applica- 
tion of  them  is  different  in  a  dwelling  from  that  in  a  church. 
Modem  architects,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  forms  ^«  ^^  t 
and  methods  that  are  peculiarly  ecclesiastical,  and  which  have  no  \>t>^^^ 
significance  in  any  other  connection,  to  domestic  work ;  and  it  is  ^^.^^^Cv^ 
no  unusual  thing  to-day  to  see  a  castle  turret  decorating  the  cor- 
ner of  a  thoroughfare,  or  a  church  doorway  leading  into  a  financial  ^  '^^ 
institution.    A  confusion  naturally  ensues  as  to  the  use  of  the  c-**^*-*^ 
structure,  and  the  average  spectator  is  frequently  at  a  loss  to  ^^  ^^^^ 
know  for  what  purpose  a  particular  building  is  intended.     In  «  ^ 
mediaeval  times  such  a  condition  would  have  been  impossible, 
because  then  the  idea  that  intention  was  the  chief  thing  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  structure  was  so  firmly  imbedded  that  any  other 
process  would  never  have  been  thought  of. 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  if  an  adherence  to  this  principle 
produced  satisfactory  results  in  past  times,  the  same  methods 
would  bring  about  equally  good  ones  at  the  present  day.  And 
yet  the  thought  is  so  far  forgotten  as  to  be  seldom  practiced.  Not 
all  the  architecture  of  the  present  time  is  bad,  but  so  much  of  it 
is,  that  no  opportunity  should  be  neglected  of  hastening  a  reform. 
Our  political  thought  is  directed  toward  reform ;  we  have  ballot 
reform,  civil-service  reform,  tariff  reform,  and  very  shortly  the 
art  world  must  have  architectural  reform,  or  it  will  be  impossible 
to  live  in  our  houses.  In  place  of  use,  we  are  given  ornament ;  in 
place  of  intention,  we  have  design.  On  every  side  buildings  are 
criticised  for  their  appearance,  and  are  generally  f oimd  unsatisfac- 
tory— a  state  of  affairs  that  can  be  directly  traced  to  their  lack  of 
ideas.  Music  is  flat  and  insipid  just  so  far  as  ideas  are  absent 
from  it,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  architecture.  There  are  un- 
rivaled opportunities  for  good  work  and  plenty  of  it  in  this  coun- 
try, and  yet  there  is  a  constant  cry  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
products  of  our  architectural  labor.  Government  architecture  is 
as  bad  as  that  produced  under  private  auspices.  In  ancient  Home 
it  was  the  government's  work  that  was  the  best  done  and  has 
survived  the  longest.    In  the  nineteenth  century  it  is  the  private 
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work  that  reaches  a  respectable  age,  while  that  done  by  the  gov- 
emment  undergoes  a  rapid  decay.  The  difference  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modem  method  is  enormons^  and  it  needs  no 
guide  to  tell  which  is  the  better.  In  our  time^  in  our  country  at 
leasts  government  architecture  is  considered  of  more  importance 
for  its  effect  on  the  **  boys ''  than  for  any  direct  relation  to  the 
progress  of  art.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  expenditures  that  are 
made  on  our  large  public  buildings,  but  they  are  no  sooner  com- 
pleted than  extensive  repairs  are  necessary  that  not  infrequently 
amount  to  as  much  as  the  original  cost. 

Nothing  could  be  worse  than  this,  yet  it  is  happening  every 
day.  Our  streets  are  lined  with  hideous  structures  and  comfort- 
less dwellings.  Lighting  and  ventilation,  plumbing  and  heating, 
and  all  the  requirements  of  our  daily  life,  are  sunk  into  subordi- 
nate positions  beside  the  questions  of  external  effect  and  the  sup- 
I)ort  of  a  large  number  of  political  hangers-on  whose  interest  in 
architecture  terminates  with  the  job.  It  is  evident  that  this  can 
not  be  continued  indefinitely.  Sooner  or  later  there  will  come  a 
revulsion  in  public  feeling,  and  an  insistence  that  our  architecture 
shall  express  our  civilization  in  its  fullest  development,  regardless 
of  designs  or  exteriors.  The  direction  in  which  we  are  working 
is  essentially  bad ;  and  it  is  manifest  that,  if  they  did  things  bet- 
ter in  past  time,  when  utility  was  the  prime  consideration,  the 
sooner  we  return  to  primitive  methods  the  better  it  will  be.  It  is 
a  lasting  disgrace  to  our  culture  that  the  Bushman  and  the  Hot- 
tentot, the  Indian  and  the  Patagonian  have  ideas  in  architecture 
that  put  our  own  attempts  to  the  blush  and  will  render  us  a  laugh- 
ing stock  to  i)osterity.  The  instincts  of  animals,  even,  teach  them 
ways  and  means  of  construction  that  are  far  in  advance  of  the 
methods  of  the  men  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Did  not  the 
wise  man  say  go  to  the  ant  and  consider  her  way  and  be  wise  ? 

The  architecture  of  the  past  teaches  us  many  facts  of  interest 
and  value,  but  none  more  important  than  this,  that  a  building 
must  express  an  idea.  It  must  not  seem  to  be  what  it  is,  but  be  it, 
without  any  uncertainty  or  doubt.  In  the  structures  now  going 
up  around  us,  in  this  land  as  well  as  in  other  lands,  this  essen- 
tial element  is  apt  to  be  found  wanting.  There  are  too  many 
buildings  that  need  repairs  and  alterations  before  they  can  be 
occupied.  There  are  too  many  structures  erected  for  external 
effect,  without  due  regard  to  the  planning  and  the  use  to  which 
they  are  to  be  put.  There  is  too  much  drawing  of  pretty  plans 
and  elevations  on  paper,  without  proper  attention  to  structural  re- 
quirements. There  is  too  much  haste,  too  much  careless  manage- 
ment, too  much  i>oor  construction,  too  much  attention  to  detail^ 
too  much  bad  taste.  As  a  result,  our  buildings  are  bad  in  concep- 
tion and  execrable  in  execution.    We  must  not  condemn  a  build- 
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ing  for  some  tinpleasaiit  detail,  some  crude  idea.  Nothing  could 
be  less  proper ;  no  building,  no  matter  what  its  form,  should  be 
condemned  until  we  know  its  purpose,  and  whether  it  fills  it  or 
not  The  very  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  '^  knowing  the 
purpose''  of  a  building  shows  how  thoroughly  the  art  has  degen- 
erated 


EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 

Bt  Rst.  a.  W.  GOULD. 

rr  the  January  number  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  there 
was  an  article  by  Benjamin  Beece  on  Public  Schools  as  affect- 
ing Crime  and  Vice.  In  that  article  Mr.  Beece  mentions  the  fact 
that  ^  in  the  decade  ending  with  1880,  population  having  increased 
thirty  per  cent  and  illiteracy  only  ten  per  cent,  the  number  of 
criminals  present  the  alarming  increase  of  eighty-two  per  cent.'' 
And  he  asks :  **  Can  it  be  possible  that  with  greater  educational  fa- 
cilities there  is  to  be  increased  crime  ?  Perish  the  thought  I  Yet 
if  the  instruction  of  our  common  schools  subdues  the  tendency  to 
crime,  why  is  it  that  the  ratio  of  prisoners,  being  one  in  every 
3,442  in  1850,  rose  to  one  in  every  1,647  in  1800,  one  in  1,021  in  1870, 
and  one  in  837  in  1880  ?''  He  tells  us  further  that  '*  the  illiterates 
of  the  United  States  comprise  seventeen  per  cent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation. •  •  .  The  general  average  of  illiteracy  is  exceeded  by  ev- 
ery one  of  the  original  slave  States  with  the  exception  of  Missouri, 
but  the  averse  ratio  of  the  mentally  and  morally  unsound  is 
only  reached  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  South  Carolina,  which 
shows  the  highest  percentage  of  illiterates,  presents  the  lowest 
average  of  any  State  in  the  Union  as  regards  insanity  and  crime '' ; 
and  his  conclusion  is  that  "  our  condition  of  decreasing  illiteracy 
and  increasing  crime''  means  that  ''in  the  adjustment  of  our 
schools  we  have  gone  too  far  in  our  aim  for  material  advance- 
ment and  development  of  wealth,  and  that  we  are  correspond- 
ingly losing  in  the  direction  of  moral  growth  and  culture/' 

In  other  words,  he  thinks  that  the  United  States  census  proves 
that  the  increase  of  prisoners  in  our  prisons  is  the  result  of  the 
increase  of  pupils  in  our  schools.  And  as  I  find  that  these ''  novel 
and  threateniug  facts"  have  aroused  some  apprehension  among 
those  interested  in  our  public-school  system,  it  seems  to  me  desira- 
ble that  some  one  should  point  out  the  figures  in  our  census  which 
seriously  modify,  if  not  wholly  destroy,  Mr.  Beece's  alarming  in- 
f er^ice  that  our  public  schools  are  nurseries  of  crime. 

Figures,  like  Bible-texts,  may  not  lie,  but  they  can  be  made  to 
prove  almost  anything ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  establish, 
by  our  census  figures^  the  exact  opposite  of  Mr.  Beece's  conclu- 
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sion,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  same  reasoning  that  he  does. 
For  his  statistics  only  show  that  crime  and  education  are  both 
increasing.  But  that  does  not  prove  that  the  increase  in  educa- 
tion is  the  cause  of  the  increase  in  crime.  Diseases  have  increased 
during  the  past  half -century,  and  so  has  medical  skill ;  but  that 
does  not  prove  that  the  one  increase  was  caused  by  the  other. 
Perhaps  the  increase  of  diseases  would  have  been  far  greater  had 
it  not  been  for  the  increase  in  the  power  to  cope  with  them.  So 
education  may,  for  aught  Mr.  Beece's  statistics  prove,  be  the  only 
thing  that  prevents  a  still  more  rapid  growth  in  crime. 

The  statistics  of  our  last  rei)ort  show  that  the  most  enormous 
strides  in  developing  a  criminal  class  have  been  taken  in  those 
States  where  ignorance,  and  not  education,  most  abounds.  If  we 
take  the  ten  States  that  have  the  largest  number  of  citizens  un- 
able to  write,  we  shall  find  that  from  1850  to  1880  the  ratio  of  their 
prisoners  has  increased  over  fivefold,  from  one  in  5,400  to  one  in 
970 ;  from  1860  to  1880  it  has  grown  threefold,  or  from  one  in  3,600 
to  one  in  970 ;  while  the  ten  States  that  have  the  fewest  citizens 
unable  to  write  have  swelled  the  proportion  of  their  criminals 
only  threefold  for  the  longer  period  and  only  fifty  per  cent  for  the 
shorter— the  figures  being,  for  1850  one  in  3,100,  for  1860  one  in 
1,500,  and  for  1880  one  in  1,050.  So  that  in  the  States  of  greatest 
illiteracy  the  relative  increase  of  criminals  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  six  times  as  rapid  as  in  the  States  of  least  illiteracy. 
And  if  we  ask  in  what  classes  the  most  ignorance  is  to  be  found, 
our  census  tells  us  that  the  foreign-bom  are  fifty  per  cent  more 
illiterate  than  the  natives,  and  the  blacks  seven  times  as  illiterate 
as  the  whites ;  and  our  census  tells  us  further  that  the  foreign- 
bom  furnish  one  hundred  per  cent  more  than  their  share  of  crimi- 
nals, and  the  blacks  one  hundred  and  fifty  i>er  cent  more  than 
their  share. 

Do  not  these  facts  prove  that  the  advance  in  crime  is  the  result 
not  of  education  but  of  the  absence  of  education  ?  We  might 
think  so,  if  figures  had  not  that  reprehensible  habit  of  being  all 
things  to  all  men.  Therefore,  we  may  find,  upon  a  more  careful 
examination,  that  there  is  some  other  cause  than  ignorance  for 
this  rapid  growth  of  our  prison  population  in  certain  i)arts  of  our 
country.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  are  several  such  causes,  some 
of  them  entirely  independent  of  the  change  in  the  illiteracy  of  the 
nation.  One  of  them  lies  in  the  transition  from  an  unsettled  con- 
dition to  a  settled  condition  on  our  constantly  advancing  frontier: 
another  is  in  the  change  from  slavery  in  the  South ;  and,  a  third  is 
in  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  standard  of  human  conduct,  mak- 
ing crimes  of  actions  that  had  been  only  lawful  escapades  in  ear- 
lier times. 

The  first  cause  comes  out  clearly  if  we  compare  the  ten  States 
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that  were  on  the  frontier  in  1850  with  ten  older  States — the  New 
Ihigland  and  Middle  States^  for  instanca  In  the  former  the  ratio 
of  criminalfl  has  been  multiplied  fonr  or  five  times  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  while  in  the  latter  it  has  only  doubled,  rising 
from  244  to  1,148  prisoners  in  a  million  inhabitants  on  the  frontier, 
and  from  450  to  1,074  on  the  seaboard.  Of  course,  it  is  obvious 
that  in  a  new  country  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  lawless 
conduct  unpunished  at  first,  before  sheriffs,  courts,  and  jails  are 
in  running  order.  But  the  rapid  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
criminals,  as  the  State  grows  older,  does  not  mean  more  crime ; 
it  often  means  les&  The  evil-doers  are  arrested  and  sentenced, 
and  so  get  into  our  prisons  and  our  census ;  and  then  we  are  told 
that  crime  is  increasing.  Slansas  had  only  289  prisoners  to  each 
million  of  inhabitants  in  the  decade  before  the  rebellion,  while  it 
had  1,300  to  the  same  number  in  the  last  report ;  yet  every  one 
knows  that  this  State  was  a  far  more  dangerous  place  at  the  ear- 
lier time  than  now.  Colorado  had  only  477  offenders  per  mill- 
ion at  its  first  census,  in  1870,  but  in  1880  it  reported  1,950,  a  gain 
of  nearly  fivefold  in  a  single  decade ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  older  States,  like  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  showed  an 
actual  decrease  in  percentage  during  these  periods. 

But  the  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom  was  a  far  more 
efficient  cause  in  swelling  the  ratio  of  this  class.  If  we  compare 
ten  of  the  original  slave  States  with  our  ten  New  England  and 
Middle  States,  we  shall  find  that  the  increase  in  crime  in  the  slave 
States  has  been  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  in  the  free  States. 
The  former  had,  for  each  million  of  population,  only  161  criminals 
in  1860,  and  240  the  next  decade.  But  in  1870  they  had  829,  and 
in  1880  1,166.  This  was  an  increase  of  sevenfold,  while  the  free 
States  only  a  little  more  than  doubled  their  criminal  element. 

That  this  was  the  result  of  the  emancipation  is  seen  iA  many 
ways.  The  sudden  leap  shows  it  between  the  decade  before  and 
after  the  war,  or  between  1860  and  1880,  if  1870  be  thought  too 
near  the  contest  to  be  a  fair  test.  Those  twenty  years  gave  a 
gain  of  fivefold  in  the  proportion  of  prisoners  of  the  Southern 
States,  while  the  Northern  States  showed  a  gain  of  less  than 
forty  per  cent.  Single  instances  reveal  it  still  more  clearly.  Mis- 
sissippi sprang  from  67  to  1,158  criminals  in  a  million  inhabitants, 
and  other  States  of  the  South  show  nearly  as  great  a  gain  ;  while 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  actually  declined  in  their  criminal 
percentage  during  that  time,  as  did  some  other  Northern  States. 

The  explanation  is  obvious.  Before  the  war  the  negroes  were 
slaves,  and  nearly  all  their  offenses  were  punished  by  their  mas- 
ters, so  that  the  State  had  no  occasion  to  imprison  them.  But  now, 
from  five  to  ten  times  as  many  blacks  as  whites,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  are  found  in  the  jails  or  chain-gangs  of  the  South. 
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And  when  we  remember  that  the  greatest  illiteracy  is  to  be  f  onnd 
iu  the  former  slave  States^  we  see  that  the  increase  of  the  criminal 
ratio  in  the  Sonth  may  not  be  due  wholly  to  ignorance^  in  spite  of 
census  figures.  The  ignorance  and  the  crime  were  both  there  be- 
fore the  criminals  were  locked  up  and  counted  in  the  census. 

One  mighty  indeed,  claim  that  the  lessened  ignorance  had  much 
to  do  with  revealing  this  criminal  element  and  imprisoning  it.  And 
this  brings  us  to  our  third  cause  of  the  increased  ratio  of  crima 
The  gradual  elevation  in  the  standard  of  life,  and  the  intervention 
of  the  courts  in  cases  which  were  formerly  decided  by  the  bullet 
or  the  knife,  occasions  a  rapid  increase  in  the  official  number  of 
criminals. 

Drunkenness,  I  suppose,  was  not  a  crime  anywhere  in  our  land 
half  a  century  ago.  Now  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct 
form  one  tentii  of  all  the  crime  of  the  cotmtry.  And  naturally 
the  restraint  of  these  offenders  will  be  most  complete  in  the  most 
orderly  and  educated  parts  of  our  land.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
the  ten  educated  States  show  a  proportion  of  imprisonments  for 
these  offenses  tenfold  greater  than  the  uneducated  States  do.  The 
one  has  2,865  and  the  other  only  198  in  a  population  three  fourths 
as  large.  And  the  educated  States  record  three  times  as  many  pris- 
oners as  the  uneducated  States  for  assault  and  battery  and  simple 
assault.  If  any  one  wishes  to  prove  from  the  census  that  educa- 
tion is  a  failure,  he  could  find  no  stronger  facts  than  these--a  ten- 
fold larger  share  of  drunkenness  and  a  threefold  larger  share  of 
violence  in  the  States  where  men  can  read  and  write  than  in  the 
States  where  they  can  not 

But,  of  course,  no  one  thinks  that  the  South  is  more  quiet,  or- 
derly, and  innocent  than  the  North.  No  one  believes  that  there  was 
not  a  single  case  of  drunkenness  or  disorder  in  all  Alabama  and  Ar- 
kansas in  1880,  and  only  a  score  of  cases  of  assault,  while  Massachu- 
setts, with  a  less  population,  had  597  cases  of  drunkenness  and  dis- 
order and  337  cases  of  assault ;  yet  this  is  what  the  census  tells  us. 
The  natural  interpretation  must  be,  that  drunkenness  and  violence 
are  not  punished  by  imprisonment  in  certain  States,  while  they  are 
in  others,  and  the  States  that  punish  least  are  most  illiterate.  This 
interpretation  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  census  itself.  Though 
education  shows  three  times  the  violence  that  ignorance  does,  yet 
ignorance  perpetrates  three  times  as  many  murders  as  education, 
and  that,  too,  while  two  or  three  of  the  educated  States  imprison 
the  murderer  for  life,  and  so  swell  the  number,  and  while  the  illit- 
erate States  do  not  even  think  of  arresting  some  murderers,  and 
often  acquit  others  who  are  most  notoriously  guilty.  It  was  only 
last  year  that  all  the  land  heard  that  a  certain  Dr.  McDow,  a  mar- 
ried man  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  murdered  a  Captain  Dawson,  simply 
because  he  saved  a  girl  whom  the  doctor  was  trying  to  ruin.    No 
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one  denied  the  murder,  yet  the  papers  tell  us  that  the  doctor 
was  triumphantly  acquitted  and  honored  by  the  society  of  the 
city  as  a  hero,  instead  of  being  counted  by  the  census  as  a 
criminaL 

And  it  is  only  in  a  high  state  of  society  that  offenses  against 
virtue  cease  to  be  either  overlooked  or  avenged  by  violence.  In 
this  very  State  of  South  Carolina  there  are  only  four  such  offend- 
ers reported  in  prison,  while  Michigan  has  forty  and  Massachusetts 
over  two  hundred.  The  latter  State,  indeed,  has  more  than  all  the 
illiterate  States  together.  Yet,  are  we  to  think  that  Michigan  is 
ten  times  as  sinful  as  South  Carolina,  or  that  Massachusetts  has 
more  vice  than  all  the  ignorant  States  combined  ?  McDoVs  case 
shows  that  such  vice  exists,  and  how  it  is  regarded.  A  clergyman 
of  the  South  recently  asserted  in  the  Nation — and  he  has  not  been 
contradicted — ^that  only  a  small  minority  of  the  colored  women 
were  chaste ;  yet  the  census  makes  them  far  more  virtuous  than 
their  white  sisters  of  the  North.  We  do,  indeed,  hear  quite  fre- 
quently of  negroes  being  lynched  for  such  offenses,  but  they  obvi- 
ously do  not  count  in  the  census. 

Therefore,  though  education  may  swell  the  list  of  criminals, 
there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  more  education  and  not  less  is 
what  certain  parts  of  our  country  need.  They  need  more  prison- 
ers. If  more  men  were  ptmished  for  drunkenness  and  violence, 
there  would  be  less  murder.  If  more  murderers  were  executed 
instead  of  being  lynched  or  lionized,  there  would  be  less  violence. 
It  is  by  checking  the  lesser  offenses  that  the  greater  offenses  are 
avoided,  though  the  prisons  are  filled  thereby.  And  as  civiliza- 
tion improves  in  the  South,  no  doubt  the  proportion  of  men  in 
prison  will  increase,  at  least  for  the  present ;  and  the  whole 
country  can  not  rise  in  its  standard  of  moral  conduct  without 
increasing  the  law-breakers,  especially  while  we  have  to  assimi- 
late each  year  such  a  large  and  often  lawless  element  from  other 
lands. 

One  of  the  results  of  raising  the  mass  to  a  higher  moral  level 
is,  that  individuals  here  and  there  drop  out ;  and  the  higher  we 
are  raised  the  more  will  drop,  and  this  will  continue  till  those  in- 
cajMbble  of  self-control  have  disappeared.  It  is  only  among  sav- 
ages—where there  is  no  chance  to  drop,  because  all  are  on  the 
ground — ^that  we  find  no  criminals  or  paupers.  And  Mr.  Eeece 
actually  sighs  for  the  ''perfect  order'*  found  associated  with  the 
''densest  ignorance*'  among  the  cave-dwelling  Yeddahs  and  other 
tribes.  Possibly  we  might  attain  this  "  perfect  order  "  if  we  would 
imitate  the  savages  in  leading  a  savage  life.  But  that  would  be  a 
pretty  dear  price  to  pay  for  such  order  as  savages  secure. 

Most  of  us  prefer  civilization  with  all  its  drawbacks.  We  pre- 
fer to  see  our  coimtry  settled,  though  we  know  that  jails  will  be 
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built  and  occupied.  The  very  convenience  of  city  life  is  jwdd  for 
by  added  crime.  The  disorder  that  might  be  allowed  in  a  wilder- 
ness among  savages  can  not  be  tolerated  in  a  crowded  metropolis 
among  civilized  people.  The  ten  States  that  have  the  largest 
cities  punish  fifty  }>er  cent  more  violence  and  sixty  per  x^ent  more 
drunkenness  than  their  share,  though  they  have  twenty  per  cent 
less  than  their  proportion  of  murders.  Petty  crimes  come  from 
civilization,  great  crimes  from  barbarism.  But  among  barbarians 
great  crimes  are  called  virtues,  and  i)etty  crimes  are  unknown  or 
unnoted. 

I  think,  then,  we  need  not  fear  that  universal  education  is  to 
bring  us  universal  crime.  We  want  more  and  better  education. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  the  mere  ability  to  read  and  write  that  is  to 
save  a  man  from  prison.  He  must  learn  self-control  and  acquire 
a  loftier  standard  of  life.  Mr.  Reece  dwells  much  upon  the  fact 
that  a  large  percentage  of  our  criminals  can  read  and  writa  But 
that  does  not  prove  that  their  education  made  them  criminals.  I 
dare  say  a  still  larger  percentage  of  them  can  see,  yet  it  was  not 
their  ability  to  see  that  made  them  criminals.  The  densest  igno- 
rance may,  like  total  blindness,  keep  men  from  crime ;  but  we  do 
not  propose  to  put  out  our  eyes  of  either  mind  or  body.  We  will 
have  men  learn  to  see  better,  morally  and  physically.  It  is  im- 
perfect education  that  has  brought  men  to  prison,  as  we  see  from 
the  constant  relation  of  our  criminal  class  to  our  illiterate  classes. 
They  may,  indeed,  have  some  sort  of  an  education,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  them  are  ignorant  themselves,  and  have  ignorant 
kindred  and  associates ;  and  to  be  ignorant  amid  the  civilization 
of  to-day  is  to  be  jealous  and  bitter  and  rebellious. 

The  very  fact  that  Mr.  Reece  cites  to  prove  his  thesis,  that  igno- 
rance is  innocence  and  knowledge  crime,  disproves  it  most  com- 
pletely. South  Carolina,  he  says,  has  the  highest  percentage  of 
illiteracy  and  the  lowest  of  crime ;  but,  if  he  had  taken  one  glance 
below  the  surface,  he  would  have  seen  a  fact  far  more  *'  novel  and 
threatening**  than  any  he  discovered.  Out  of  the  626  criminals 
of  South  Carolina,  670  are  black  and  only  56  are  white.  Why 
are  there  ten  times  as  many  blacks  as  whites  in  jail,  when  they 
constitute  only  three  fifths  of  the  i)opulation  ?  The  only  answer 
the  census  gives  is  in  the  fact  that  they  are  three  times  as  illiter- 
ate as  the  whites.  So  that  the  very  State  summoned  to  prove  that 
ignorance  is  exemption  from  crime,  has  ten  elevenths  of  its  crimi- 
nals from  the  most  ignorant  class  in  the  country.  But  perhaps 
Mr.  Reece  thinks  that  their  ignorance  is  not  quite  dense  enough,  as 
one  in  four  can  still  write.  They  certainly  have  not  yet  reached 
the  point  where  ignorance  is  bliss. 
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THE  APFIEMATIVE  BIDE  OF  AGNOSTICISM. 

Bt  JAMES  A.  8EILT0N. 

WITH  LETTEBS   FBOH   HERBERT  SPENCER,  PROF.  HUXLEY,  AND 
DR.  LYMAN  ABBOTT. 

IN  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Christian  Church  a  word  appears 
that  to  its  founder  and  to  his  immediate  followers  evidently 
had  a  deep  significance^  the  nature  of  which  was  at  least  partially 
concealed  from  his  later  followers,  and  is  still  concealed  from 
those  of  the  present  day,  through  admitted  mistranslation. 

Standing  on  Mars'  Hill  and  speaking  to  the  men  of  Athens, 
Paul  afBrmed  that  in  all  things  they  were  '*  too  God-/6aringf/'  ♦ 
Whereupon  he  proceeded  to  declare  and  make  known  unto  them 
the  Gk)d  whom  they  worshiped  as  the  Unknown  or  Agnostic  Gk)d. 
Li  so  doing  he  spoke  of  a  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  who 
made  the  world  and  all  things  therein ;  who  dwelt  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands ;  who  needed  nothing,  seeing  he  was  the  giver 
of  life,  breath,  and  all  things ;  who  had  made  of  one  blood  aU 
nations  of  men;  and  who  had  determined  the  times  before  ap- 
pointed and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.  He  declared  that 
they  should  seek  the  Lord  if  haply  they  might  fed  after  him  a/nd 
find  him,  though  he  was  constantly  at  hand,  and  the  one  in  whom 
they  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being.  He  closed  with  a 
strongly  put  antithesis  in  which,  without  declaring  divine  con- 
denmaidon  of  their  agnosticism,  which  he  said  Qod  ''winked  at,'' 
and  they  might  therefore  tolerate,  he  urged  them  to  obey  the  com- 
mand of  God— "metanoein" — ^to  practice  metanosticism.  This 
word  has  been  translated  to  mean  ''  repent."  It  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  that  translation  is  etymologically  inadequate; 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  also,  for  eighteen  centu- 
ries, proves  it  to  be  practically  so.  Paul  evidently  found  in  the 
word*'metanoein"  the  open  door  of  a  temple  in  which  a  God- 
fearing worship  might  be  exchanged  for  a  God-loving  worship. 
The  history  of  his  own  life  shows  that  his  personal  conversion 
was  a  metanostic  process  through  which  a  defective  external  sight 
was  exchanged  for  a  clear  insight,  revealed  to  him  as  with  a 
lightning-flash  at  midnight,  wherein  he  instantly  saw  ''the  world 
and  all  things  therein"  in  an  entirely  new  aspect. 

The  question,  then,  indirectly  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
the  entire  Christian  Church,  in  the  following  correspondence,  is. 
Whether  it  should  adopt  the  word  actually  used  by  Paul,  with  its 
large  meaning,  either  alone,  as  a  step  forward,  and  to  restore  to 
the  sacred  record  and  to  the  working  power  of  the  Church  the 

*  The  word  he  neee  is  "  deftldelmenefltenrafly*'  end  indudea  the  idee  of  devU-f eering. 
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true  meaning  of  the  word  used  by  Paul,  but  first  used  by  the  one 
whom  he  preached  and  followed,  as  the  central  and  supreme  word 
in  his  system  of  salvation  for  the  world  and  for  mankind ;  or,  co- 
operatively with  science  and  philosophy,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing their  powerful  aid  for  its  work  in  the  world  ? 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Niw  ToKK,  Nonmbtr  gO,  2889. 

Hebbsbt  Spbncer,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  the  privilege  of  presenting  hereby,  for  your 
consideration  and  determination,  a  question  of  seemingly  uni- 
versal importance,  that  has  arisen  in  the  course  of  our  work  in 
the  Brookljm  Ethical  Association. 

As  far  as  possible  I  have  sought  to  so  present  it  as  to  limit 
your  labors  therein  to  yea,  yea,  or  nay,  nay. 

The  question  relates  to  the  selection  and  adoption  of  words  for 
general  use  in  the  new  philosophy,  and  as  substitutes  for  the 
words  agnostic  and  agnosticism,  to  express  the  affirmative  side  of 
the  agnostic  conception. 

As  a  result  of  our  experience  of  nearly  two  years  in  attempt- 
ing to  popularize  evolution  views,  we  find  that  just  there  our 
greatest  obstacle  is  to  be  found,  and  our  time  and  labor  are  most 
occupied  and  consumed,  and  increasingly  so  as  we  approach  the 
popular  mass. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  propose  as  such  affirma- 
tive substitutes  the  words  metagnosticism  and  metagnostic,  or 
metanosticism  and  metanostic,  and  to  ask  therefor  your  own  ap- 
proval and  also  that  of  Prof.  Huxley — in  concert,  if  possible. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  new  or  substitute  words  involve  no 
surrender  pr  concession,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  adopted  would 
mark  an  advance  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  agnostic  phi- 
losophy. 

The  accompanying  statement  was  made  by  me  as  part  of  the 
discussion  following  the  reading  of  the  essay  of  Dr.  Lewis  G. 
Janes,  on  The  Scope  and  Principles  of  the  Evolution  Philosophy, 
the  first  of  the  current  series  of  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Associa- 
tion, on  the  evening  of  October  13, 1889,  and  it  will  explain  itself. 

I  also  hand  you  herewith  a  list  of  words  and  their  definitions, 
derived  or  derivable  from  the  Greek  verbs  gignosJcein  and  noein, 
in  composition  with  the  preposition  meta,  the  imperative  form  of 
which  was  used,  according  to  the  Greek  Testament,  by  John  the 
Baptist  and  Jesus  Christ,  in  that  passage  in  which  they  are  made 
in  the  Douay  Bible  to  say,  *'Do  penance,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand,'*  following  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  and  in  King 
James's  and  later  English  versions, "  Eepent,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand.'' 
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These  definitions  of  these  words  were  prepared  more  than  a 
year  ago,  at  the  special  written  request  of  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott, 
D.  D.,  the  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn ;  €«id  the  list  is  a 
copy  of  the  first  rough  draft  or  study  made  in  compliance  with 
that  request,  but,  for  reasons  unnecessary  to  explain  here,  has  not 
yet  been  presented  to  him.  For  what  use  these  definitions  were 
intended  by  him  I  am  neither  authoHzed  nor  prepared  to  posi- 
tively state.  Dr.  Abbott  is  in  special  charge  of  theology,  liturgies, 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  as  editorial  contributor,  under  the  chief 
editorship  of  Prof.  William  D.  Whitney,  in  the  preparation  of 
The  Century  Dictionary,  which  is  an  encyclopedic  dictionary  of 
the  English  language,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Cent- 
ury Company,  the  first  volume  of  which  now  lies  before  me.  .  .  . 
In  Volume  I  the  words  i^gnostic  and  agnosticism  are  defined  at 
length,  with  references  to  Huxley,  Bomanes,  and  Cobbe,  and  to  1 
the  source  of  the  suggestion  of  the  scune  by  Prof.  Huxley  in  the 
mention  by  St.  Paul  of  the  altar  he  had  seen  erected  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  Unknown  God.* 

As  I  have  previously  informed  you,  early  in  his  pastorship  of 
Plymouth  Church,  Dr.  Abbott  declared  his  belief  in  the  evolution 
philosophy,  and  his  high  sense  of  the  value  of  its  co-oi>eration  in 
the  religions  work  of  the  future.  He  is  also  the  editor  of  The 
Christian  Union,  the  leading  liberal  religious  newspaper  in  Amer- 
ica. His  position  as  such  may  be  stated  to  be  evangelical-liberal, 
or  conservative-progressive,  with  the  promise  of  moving  faster 
and  further,  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit.  Practically,  things 
are  in  a  ferment  in  all  religious  denominations  in  America  at  this 
time ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  we  seem  to  be  entering  a  new 
constructive  x>eriod,  and  one  which  furnishes  agnosticism  and 
evolution  their  great  religious  opportunity. 

In  the  statement  referred  to  I  have  used  the  words  meta- 
gnostic  and  metagnbsticism  to  preserve  or  make  parallelism  in 
form  with  the  words  agnostic  and  agnosticism,  to  which  the 
public  eye  and  ear  have  now  become  accustomed,  and  to  the  bet- 
ter present  the  expressive   antithesis  involved  therein.     I  am, 
however,  fully  aware  that  a  word-form  and  meaning  directly  de- 
rived from,  the  word  metanoeite  (metanoeo),  which  is  the  actual   I 
word  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Christ  by  and  through  the  Greek   ' 
original,  would  have  certain  great  advantages.    Prominent  among 
them  would  be  the  ever-present  evidence  it  would  furnish  that  in  . 
the  gospel,  as  actually  preached  by  Christ  and  his  immediate  con- 
temporaries and  handed  down  to  us,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  the 
human  mind  was  to  occupy  the  leading  place,  to  be  elevated,  and    ' 

*  The  autboritj  of  the  Century  Dictionary  for  this  erroneous  explanation  of  Prof.  Hux- 
ley's deriTation  of  the  word  ''agnostic'^  (see  letter  from  Prof.  Huxley)  was  the  New  £ng- 
liih  Diettonaiy. 
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not  dognraded  and  disfranchised^  as  it  has  been  by  his  alleged  fol- 
lowers for  ages  past.  Not  only  in  this  respect,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
would  the  adoption  of  such  a  word  bring  science  and  philosophy 
into  harmony  with  the  true  religion  of  Christ  and  nature,  but  it 
would  also  compel  the  beginning  of  a  change  in  organized  Chris- 
tianity that  would  eventually  bring  it  into  complete  harmony 
with  them. 

Whether  the  best  word  is  metagnostic,  metanostic,  meta- 
gnosticism,  or  metanosticism,  or  some  other  form  derivable  di- 
rectly or  more  remotely  from  the  root  ncma,  mind^  is  to  me  a  ques- 
tion of  minor  importance.  I  would  select  that  which,  on  the 
whole,  is  the  truest  and  best,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
the  desired  reconciliation  of  religious  with  other  forms  of  truth, 
'  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  manufacture  the  form  for  the  occa- 
i  sion;  and  this,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  at  liberty  to  do,  since, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  while  we  have  in  our  language  and  in 
frequent  use  all  the  other  words  derived  from  the  kindred  Greek 
words,  the  most  important  words  of  all,  and  the  supreme  words 
of  the  religion  of  the  English  race  (metanoeite  and  metanoia), 
have  never,  apparently,  up  to  this  lime,  been  transferred  to  or 
adopted  into  the  English  language. 

The  suggestion  is  based  upon  the  proposition  that  the  words 
to  be  adopted  do  and  shall  express,  cover,  or  include  the  affirma- 
tive side  of  the  terms  agnostic  and  agnosticism.  The  selection  of 
the  proi)er  forms  I  leave  entirely  to  you,  in  co-operation  with 
Prof.  Huxley,  if  you  approve  the  suggestion  and  think  the  mat- 
ter worthy  your  and  his  attention. 

Certainly  it  must,  it  seems  to  me,  be  considered  a  desirable 
thing  to  find  words  of  affirmative  import  to  designate  the  affirma- 
tive meaning  hidden  under  the  terms  in  present  use,  since  it  must 
seemingly  tend  to  foreclose  further  argument  and  confusion  on 
that  branch  of  the  subject. 

I  inclose  copies  of  these  pax>ers  to  be  addressed  and  forwarded 
to  Prof.  Huxley,  if  that  course  meets  your  approval 

My  own  plan  would  be,  on  receipt  of  the  approval  of  yoursetf 
and  Prof.  Huxley,  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  public,  through 
our  Association,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  series  now  well  com- 
menced for  the  season,  through  The  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
and  by  other  means  within  my  pridsent  reach.  I  am  confident 
that  recognition  in  the  Century  Dictionary  would  follow,  and 
that  a  great  impulse  would  be  given  to  the  new  philosophy,  to 
what  would  x^ractically  be  a  new  or  reformed  Christian  religion, 
in  harmony  with  human  intelligence  and  progress,  with  the  ex- 
press word  and  thought  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  and  cal- 
culated to  combine  them  in  the  interests  of  the  world  and  the  race. 
Very  respectfully  yours,  James  A.  Skiltok. 
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The  **  list  **  referred  to  included  the  words  meta(g)nostic,  nouns 
and  adjective^  meta(g)nostici8m>  meta(g)noiolog7,  and  meta(g)no- 
sia  The  definitions  given  were  made  approximately  parallel 
with  the  definitions  of  the  words  diagnostic^  prognostic^  diagno- 
sis, prognosis,  etc.,  as  found  in  Webster,  and  need  not  be  here 
presented. 

P.  S. — ^The  foregoing  letter  was  complete  on  Saturday  last.  On 
Sunday,  the  24th  inst,  by  a  coincidence  that  seems  to  me  not  to 
be  a  mere  coincidence.  Dr.  Abbott,  without  any  knowledge  of  this 
correspondence  or  my  intentions,  took  for  his  subject  the  sermon 
of  Paul  on  Mars'  Hill,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  **  new 
doctrine  **  and  *'  new  thing  **  involved  in  the  '*  new  theology  *'  now 
agitating  the  American  churches.  He  referred  to  your  position 
and  that  of  Prof.  Huxley,  quoted  from  your  writings,  and  prac- 
tically placed  himself  not  only  in  line  with  agnosticism  as  ex- 
plained by  you,  but  so  near  to  the  position  I  have  given  him  in  - 
these  pages  that  the  next  step  must  have  brought  out  the  new 
word.  His  expressed  thought  implied  it,  and  I  had  prepared 
myself  to  hear  it,  when  he  suddenly  brought  his  sermon  to  a  close. 
I  feel  myself,  therefore,  once  more  justified  in  my  statements,  and 
am  all  the  more  anxious  to  use,  or  rather  to  have  you  use,  the 
present  opportunity.  I  will  ask  him  to  print  the  sermon,  that  I 
may  send  it  to  you  in  confirmation.*  J.  A  S. 

8TATEMSNT. 

Dr.  Janes  having  unexpectedly  and  without  suggestion  of 
mine  used  my  name  in  connection  with  the  term  '^metagnos- 
tidsm,''  I  feel  compelled  to  make  my  use  of  it  as  clear  as  possible 
at  once,  without  waiting  another  occasion. 

The  doctor  chooses  his  words  with  exceeding  skill  and  care. 
He  says  that  he  will  endeavor,  in  defining  philosophical  agnos- 
ticism, to  show  that  **  in  every  dei>artment  of  scientific,  historical, 
and  true  philosophic  investigation,  indeed,  it  is  consistent  and 
coincident  with  the  meta-gnosticism  of  his  friend  Mr.  Skilton.''  t 

As  so  limited— to  the  definition  of  philosophical  agnosticism 
—the  statement  and  the  subsequent  showing  are  both  entirely 
Batiflf actory.    But  the  limitation  is  not  so. 

Ab  adopted  and  used  by  me,  the  term  meta-gnosticism  has  a 
much  larger  meaning,  and  has  an  important  bearing  not  only  \ 
upon  science,  history,  and  philosophy,  but  also  upon  and  in  re- 

*T1ie  wihrtMio  of  the  801111011  is  embodied  in  an  arttde  in  the  Foram  for  April, 

\V9t%  dieeiiMkm  of  niete(g)nostlciem  in  relation  to  the  erohttion  of  lodetj,  aee  Bto> 
Mm— Popular  Leetorai  and  IMaooarioiii,  before  the  Brooklyn  Sthloal  Aaaodatloii,  pp. 
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[ligion,  meaning  the  religion  of  our  civilization,  as  well  as  the 
religion  of  evolution  and  the  future. 

The  evidence  is  abundant  that  even  in  the  domains  of  science 
and  philosophy  the  word  agnosticism  does  not  and  can  not  express 
in  full  the  idea  or  system  for  which  it  stands  representative  Mr. 
Huxley,  the  inventor  of  it,  is,  as  we  all  know,  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant warfare  over  it ;  and  as  to  Mr.  Spencer,  it  is  sufficient  to 
refer  to  his  controversy  with  Frederic  Harrison  and  his  "af"  as 
the  appropriate  symbol "  for  the  religion  of  the  InlSnite  Unknow- 
able/' 

With  both  of  these  men — ^the  acknowledged  leaders  among 
agnostics — and  with  all  their  followers,  the  trouble  is  that  at 
present  they  are  compelled  to  seek  to  accomplish  the  practically 
'  impossible  by  attempting  to  read  a  positive  and  affirmative  mean- 
ing into  a  word  that  is  and  can  be  only  indefinite  and  negative. 
And  the  words  meta-gnosticism  and  meta-gnostic  are  proposed 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  precisely  that  difficulty,  and  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  positive  and  affirmative. 
^  ^  ^*  Mr.  Huxley  really  found  the  word  agnostic,  or  its  root,  already 

:  ,--^       I    in  use  in  the  Greek  language,  and  borrowed  and  used  it  for  the 
^'^^   want  of  a  better  one,  little  thinking,  doubtless,  how  important  it 
-^  '*  ;y^*  A  would  become.    It  is  believed  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  for 
\^-  importing  another  word,  cognate  in  origin  and  affirmative  in 

.vw  ^*^  meaning,  into  our  language,  if  it  be  found  by  competent  authority 

,  j^  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
,^.,^  *  In  his  essay  entitled  Retrogressive  Religion,  in  reply  to  Harri- 

•t     son,  Spencer  says  (p.  68,  Appletons'  edition) : 
•     '  "I  might  enlarge  on  the  fact  that,  though  the  name  Agnos- 

jij.'^ticism  fitly  expresses  the  confessed  inability  to  know  or  conceive , 
,  •^-^      ^  the  nature  of  the  Power  manifested  through  phenomena,  it  fails  \ 
to  indicate  the  confessed  ability  to  recognize  the  existence  of  that 
v-/^  Power  as  of  all  things  the  most  certain.     I  might  make  clear 

the  contrast  between  that  Comtean  Agnosticism  which  says  that 
'theology  and  ontology  alike  end  in  the  Everlasting  No  with 
which  Science  confronts  all  their  assertions,'  and  the  Agnosticism 
set  forth  in  First  Principles,  which,  along  with  its  denials,  em- 
phatically utters  an  Everlasting  Yes.  And  I  might  show  in 
detail  that  Mr.  Harrison  is  wrong  in  implying  that  Agnosticism, 
as  I  hold  it,  is  anything  more  than  silent  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  personality ;  since,  though  the  attributes  of  person- 
ality, as  we  know  it,  can  not  be  conceived  by  us  as  attributes  of 
the  Unknown  Cause  of  things,  yet 'duty  requires  us  neither  to 
affirm  nor  deny  personality,'  but  'to  submit  ourselves  with  all 
humility  to  the  established  limits  of  our  intelligence '  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  choice  is  not  'between  personality  and  some- 
thing lower  than  personality,'  but '  between  personality  and  some- 
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thing  higher/ and  that  ^the  Ultimate  Power  is  no  more  repre- 
sentable  in  terms  of  human  consciousness  than  human  conscious- 
ness is  representable  in  terms  of  a  plant's  functions/ ''  And  again 
(p.  66,  id.)  :  "  Whereas,  in  common  with  his  teacher  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  Dean  Mansel  alleged  that  our  consciousness  of  the  Ab- 
solute is  merely^ a  negation  of  conceivability ' ;  I  have,  over  a 
space  of  ten  pages,  contended  that  our  consciousness  of  the  Abso-    I 
lute  is  not  negative  but  positive,  and  is  the  one  indestructible  ele-    | 
ment  of  consciousness  '  which  persists  at  all  times,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  can  not  cease  until  consciousness  ceases' — ^have 
argued  that  while  the  Power  which  transcends  phenomena  can  not 
be  brought  within  the  forms  of  our  finite  thought,  yet  that,  as  be- 
ing a  necessary  datum  of  every  thought,  belief  in  its  existence   / 
has,  among  our  beliefs,  the  highest  validity  of  any :  is  not,  as  Sir 
W,  Hamilton  alleges,  a  belief  with  which  we  are  supematurally    1 
'  inspired,'  but  is  a  normal  deliverance  of  consciousness."  ( 

These  quotations  are  sufficient  to  show  that,  as  he  holds  it, 
there  is  a  positive  and  affirmative  side  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Unknowable,  or  to  agnosticism,  as  taught  by  Mr.  Spencer ;  and 
also  that  there  is  occasion  for  a  word  or  words  to  express  it. 

In  his  article  Agnosticism,  published  in  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  April,  1889,  Prof.  Huxley  says : 

**  Agnosticism,  in  fact,  is  not  a  creed,  but  a  method,  the  essence 
of  which  lies  in  the  rigorous  application  of  a  single  principle. 
That  principle  is  of  great  antiquity ;  it  is  as  old  as  Socrates ;  as 
old  as  the  writer  who  said,  *Try  all  things,  hold  fast  by  that 
which  is  good ' ;  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  Reformation,  which 
simply  illustrated  the  axiom  that  every  man  should  be  able  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him ;  it  is  the  great  principle 
of  Descartes;  it  is  the  fundamental  axiom  of  modem  science. 
Positively,  the  principle  may  be  expressed :  In  matters  of  the  in- 
tellect, follow  your  reason  as  far  as  it  will  take  you,  without 
regard  to  any  other  consideration.  And  negatively :  In  matters 
of  the  intellect,  do  not  pretend  that  conclusions  are  certain  which 
are  not  demonstrated  or  demonstrable.  That  I  take  to  be  the 
agnostic  faith,  which,  if  a  man  keep  whole  and  undefiled,  he  shall 
not  be  ashamed  to  look  the  universe  in  the  face,  whatever  the 
future  may  have  in  store  for  him. 

"The  results  of  the  working  out  of  the  agnostic  principle  will 
vary  according  to  individual  knowledge  and  capacity,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  general  condition  of  science.  That  which  is  unproved 
tonday  may  be  proved,  by  the  help  of  new  discoveries,  to-morrow. 
The  only  negative  fixed  points  will  be  those  negations  which  flow 
from  the  demonstrable  limitation  of  our  faculties.  And  the  only  ^ 
obligation  accepted  is  to  have  the  mind  always  open  to  con- 
viction." 
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In  view  of  such  utterances — and  of  many  similar  ones  in  other 
writings  of  both  Spencer  and  Huxley— it  seems  that  a  positiye 
and  affirmative  word,  or  set  of  words,  capable  of  expressing  the 
agnostic  idea,  if  to  be  found  or  framed,  would  not  only  be  ajipli- 
cable,  but  would  be  acceptable  to  them  and  fit  for  the  system  of 
thought  with  which  the  essay  of  the  evening  is  concerned. 

The  words  proposed  come  from  the  same  root  as  the  words 
gnostic,  agnostic,  prognostic,  and  diagnostic 

The  root  is  verbal  and  affirmative.  It  means  to  know;  and 
with  the  prefix  meta,  means  to  know  beyond.  The  noun  means 
beyond-knowledge.  Beyond-knowledge  may  be  knowledge  ''be- 
yond the  sphere  of  sense,''  and  correspond  to  Spencer's  definition 
of  religion,  or,  as  you  will,  it  may  refer  to  all  knowledge  beyond 
mere  sense-perception,  and  so  include  all  human  knowledge  that 
exceeds  that  of  the  brute  animal  and  is  derived  from  or  limited 
by  the  senses.  As  for  myself,  I  prefer  the  total  meaning :  for 
then,  as  the  civil  engineer  uses  his  base-line  and  two  known  angles 
to  measure  distances  and  relations  of  things  beyond  the  river 
where  he  can  not  go  with  his  tape-line,  and  the  astronomer  the 
distances,  actual  and  relative,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  we  may 
use  our  actual  hither-knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
the  field  of  beyond-knowledge — or  of  the  Unknowable — ^where  the 
senses  can  give  us  no  direct  aid. 

As  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  words 
into  the  Englie^  nomenclature  of  religion,  the  evidence  at  hand  is 
still  more  authoritative  and  conclusive  than  in  the  case  of  science 
and  philosophy. 

In  his  preceding  essay — ^Religion :  A  Retrospect  and  a  Prospect 
— ^Mr.  Spencer  begins  with  these  words : 

''Unlike  the  ordinary  consciousness,  the  religious  conscious- 
ness is  concerned  with  that  which  lies  beyond  (he  sphere  of  seme. 
A  brute  thinks  only  of  things  which  can  be  touched,  seen,  heard, 
tasted,  etc. ;  and  the  like  is  true  of  the  untaught  child,  the  deaf- 
mute,  and  the  lowest  savage.  But  the  developing  man  has  thoughts 
about  existences  which  he  regards  as  usually  intangible,  inaudible, 
invisible ;  and  yet  which  he  regards  as  operative  upon  him.'' 

If  you  ask  the  source  from  which  the  proposed  words  are  de- 
rived, the  reply  is  that,  as  to  the  second  form,  it  is  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  is^tha-supi^me  word  in  the  messages  of  John 
the  Baptist,  of  St.  Paul,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  gospel  gener- 
ally, wherein  it  is  believed  truly  to  have  the  precise  meaning — as 
shown  by  the  context — of  the  proposed  English  word  or  words 
under  discussion ;  and  that,  as  to  the  first  form,  it  is  constructed 
by  throwing  out  the  prefix — ^a — from  the  word  agnosticism,  and 
substituting  the  prefix — ^meta. 

Prof.  Huxley,  the  inventor  of  the  word  agnostic,  is  said  to 
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have  derived  it  from  St.  Paul's  mention  of  the  Unknown  or  Ag- 
nostic God.  The  word  now  suggested  is  derived  from  the  substi- 
tute proposed  by  St.  Paul  at  the  same  time.  While  St.  Paul  did 
not  advise  the  Athenians  to  erect  an  altar  to  the  metanostic  God 
in  place  of  the  altar  they  had  erected  to  the  Agnostic  God,  he 
used  the  word  metanoein,  and  he  thereby  clearly  advocated  the 
practice  of  what  we  may  properly  call  metanosticism  as  the  alter- 
native and  substitute  for  agnosticism,  in  connection  with  religion 
and  its  observances.  This  he  did  after  expressly  declaring  the 
absence  of  any  divine  condemnation  of  their  agnosticism,  which 
(3od  is  said  to  have ''  winked  at ''  or  overlooked.  The  strong  and 
suggestive  antithesis  made  use  of  by  St.  Paul  has  been  lost  in  the 
translations  of  the  language  employed  by  him  on  that  occasion ; 
but  there  is  no  time  to  enlarge,  here  and  now,  upon  the  fraudu- 
lent travesty  practiced  upon  mankind  for  ages  by  the  Church  in 
translating  the  original  word  so  used  to  mean  "  do  penance ''  and 
"repent'' 

I  content  myself  with  asking.  What  would  be  the  consequences 
of  the  candid,  common,  and  proper  acceptance  and  use,  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  of  such  a  word  to  express  the  central 
thought  of  the  science,  the  philosophy,  and  the  religion  of  our 
age  and  of  the  ages  to  come,  sancjiioned  by  the  high  priests  of 
each  of  these  departments  of  thought  P 

I  have  only  a  word  to  add :  Without  committing  this  Associa- 
tion, as  its  corresponding  secretary,  or  otherwise,  or  any  other 
person  but  myself,  to  the  proposition,  it  is  my  purpose  to  submit 
the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  words  meta-gnostic  and  meta- 
gnosticism,  or  metanostic  and  metanosticism,  as  affirmative  sub- 
stitutes for  the  words  agnostic  or  agnosticism,  to  Mr.  Spencer 
and  Mr.  Huxley,  in  the  hope  that,  as  leaders  in  modem  agnostic 
thought,  they  will  see  their  way  clear  to  their  adoption,  and 
thereby  supply  a  link  to  imite  science,  philosophy,  and  a  true 
Christian  religion  in  behalf  of  humanity  and  future  ages. 

And  when  their  replies  are  received— if  so  be— they  will  be 
communicated  to  this  Association  for  its  further  consideration^ 
aad  possibly  for  its  co-operative  action* 

LBTTER  OF  HERBSBT  SPENCER. 
•4  Atxrub  Boas,  RaonT's  Fabk,  Loxdov,  K.  W.,  l>emiAer  if,  1889. 
Mt  Deab  Sib:  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  volume  of  Evolu- 
tion lectures,  which  I  received  recently.    I  presumed  that  they 
would  eventually  be  bound  together,  and  that  you  would  kindly 
Bend  me  a  copy.    This,  of  course,  I  shill  like  to  keep. 

Will  you  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  go  into  the  matters  raised  by 
your  late  letters  ?  I  have  been  made  so  ill  by  over-excitement 
that  until  Wednesday  last  I  had  not  been  out  for  moret  than  a 
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montli,  and,  thougli  I  am  now  better,  I  must  avoid  every  mental 
tax,  however  small 

I  did  not  receive  the  journal  which  you  named  in  your  last, 
containing  some  matter  respecting  Dr.  Abbott's  address  (I  think 
it  was).  Very  truly  yours, 

Hkkbkrt  Spencer. 

J.  A.  Skiltow ,  Esq. 

LETTEB  OF  PROFESSOR  HUXLET. 

EmBOURiii,  Emolamd,  December  10, 1889. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  the  papers  which  accompanied  your 
letter  of  the  25th  of  November  with  much  attention ;  but,  I  regret 
to  say,  with  the  result  that  I  can  discover  no  good  ground  for  the 
change  of  nomenclature  which  you  propose.  Permit  me  to  trouble 
you  with  my  reasons  for  that  conclusion : 

The  term  "  Agnostic  "  was  not  suggested  by  the  passage  in  the 
'*  Acts  of  the  Apostles  "  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  an  inscription  to 
the  "  Unknown  God  "  (dyvonrry  tfc^).  It  is  obvious  that  the  author 
of  that  inscription  was  a  theist— I  may  say  an  anxious  theist — 
who  desired  not  to  offend  any  God,  not  known  to  him,  by  ignor- 
ing the  existence  of  such  a  deity.  The  person  who  erected  the 
altar  was,  therefore,  in  the  same  position  as  those  philosophers 
who,  in  modem  times,  have  brought  about  the  apotheosis  of  igno- 
rance under  the  name  of  the  "  Absolute  "  or  its  equivalents, 

"  Agnostic  '*  came  into  my  mind  as  a  fit  antithesis  to  "  Gnos- 
tic "^the  *'  Gnostics  "  being  those  ancient  heretics  who  professed 
to  know  most  about  those  very  things  of  which  I  am  quite  sure  I 
know  nothing. 

*'  Agnostic,"  therefore,  as  the  name  of  a  philosophical  system 
is  senseless ;  its  import  lies  in  being  a  confession  of  ignorance — ^a 
warning  set  up  against  philosophical  and  theological  phantoms — 
which  was  never  more  needed  than  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
ghost  of  the  "Absolute'*  slain  by  my  masters  Hume  and  Kant 
and  Hamilton  is  making  its  appearance  in  broad  daylight. 

Tour  definition  of  *'  metagnosticism  "  says  that  it  "  relates  to 
beyond-knowledge.'*  That  is  exactly  what  all  the  ''absolute*' 
philosophers  profess  the  ^  Absolute  "  does ;  and  it  is  precisely  that 
profession  which  I  consider  to  be  futile  and  mischievous.  To  my 
mind  science  is  exact  and  organized  knowledge — neither  more  nor 
less.  And  the  knowledge  which  goes  "beyond  knowledge*'  is 
something  which  my  cognitive  faculties  do  not  enable  me  to  ap- 
prehend. 

The  term  "  Evolution  Philosophy  "  which  you  employ  seems 
to  have  different  meanings  for  different  people. 

For  me,  evolution  is  a  name  for  a  certain  process,  the  occur- 
rence of  which  in  various  groups  of  things  is  as  nearly  demon- 
strated as  any  historical  event  can  be.    And  this,  I  tWnk,  consti- 
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tntes  a  fair  ground  for  the  expectation  that  the  whole  cosmic  pro- 
cess will  tnm  out  to  be  one  of  evolution.  The  business  of  philos- 
ophy, as  I  understand  it,  is,  among  other  things,  to  arrive  at  a 
scientific  theory  of  evolution ;  but  these  other  things  are  quite  as 
important  as  evolution.  Philosophy,  in  fact,  should  embrace  the 
whole  of  which  the  theory  of  evolution  is  a  part. 

Three  or  four  generations  of  patient  workers,  cautiously  feel- 
ing their  way  by  the  well-known  methods  of  true  science,  may 
bring  our  posterity  within  sight  of  such  a  philosophy.  For  the 
present,  while  welcoming  all  attempts  to  foreshadow  it,  with  due 
gratitude  to  their  authors,  and  holding  fast  by  that  which  is  good 
in  them,  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  should  not  confound  such 
scaffoldings  with  the  edifice,  the  foundations  of  which  are  not  yet 
complete.         I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

T.  H.  HUXLKY. 
Jixn  A.  Snuov,  Esq. 

Prof.  Huxley  asks  that  the  foregoing  letter  be  made  public,  on 
the  ground  that "  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  misconception 
as  to  the  position  which  now  (as  always)  (he)  I  hold(s)  in  respect 
of  current  philosophical  speculations.'* 

LETTER  OF  REV.  LTKAN  ABBOTT,  D.  D. 

Plymouth  Ohuboh,  Bbooklth,  April  if,  1890. 

Mt  dsab  Mr.  Skilton  :  There  are  two  distinct  questions 
raised  in  this  correspondence,  one  an  etymological,  the  other  a 
philosophical  one:  the  first  relates  to  the  use  of  language,  the 
second  to  the  limits  of  knowledge ;  the  first  is  as  to  the  meaning 
of  a  word,  the  second  as  to  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

L  MetanoSo  is  composed  of  two  Greek  words,  tioUo,  to  think, 
and  mda.  Now  meta,  in  composition,  appears  to  imply  one  of 
three  things:  either  (1)  fellowship,  as  in  meta-diddmi,  to  give 
to  or  share  with  another ;  or  (2)  exchange,  as  in  metdUasso,  to 
change  tuUh  anotl^er,  to  exchange ;  or  (3)  sequence,  as  in  metor 
mdomat,  to  care  afterwa/rd,  to  regret.  I  can  not  find  that  meta 
ever  signifies  beyond.  The  preposition  used  for  this  purpose  is 
httper.  Thus  we  have  hup^ekperissou,  exceeding  abundantly, 
UteraHy  beyond  measure.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  according 
to  the  analogy  of  language,  if  the  New  Testament  writers  had 
wished  to  coin  a  word  to  express  the  idea  of  knowledge  beyond 
knowledge,  the  word  would  have  been  not  metor^noia,  but  hvper- 
noia. 

It  is,  however,  very  clear  that  the  word  repent  does  not  cor- 
rectly represent  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  metornoed,  if 
we  have  regard  to  the  etymologies  of  the  two  words.    Repent  is 
strictly  to  repunish,  and  this  is  the  idea  which  the  I^in  mis- 
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translation  has  carried  into  the  New  Testament  teaching^.  We 
have,  as  a  consequence,  the  popular  idea,  that  the  first  step  in  a 
religious  life  is  self-inflicted  punishment  for  past  sia;  aa  idea 
which  gave  rise  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  elaborate  system  of  vol- 
untary penances,  fasting,  flagellations,  etc.,  and,  more  spiritually 
interpreted,  to  the  still  common  idea  that  no  man  can  begin  a 
Christian  life  without  first  undergoing  what  is  called  a  ^con- 
viction of  sin'*— that  is,  a  sense  of  shame  and  sorrow  more  or  lees 
poignant  because  of  sin.  This  misconception— for  I  am  sure  that 
it  is  a  misconception — leads  modem  reyivalists  to  endeavor,  by 
various  rhetorical  and  dramatic  devices,  to  create  such  a  feel- 
ing of  sorrow ;  and  would-be  converts  to  endeavor,  co-operating 
with  them,  to  beget  in  themselves  such  an  experience.  And  con- 
version is  thought  to  be,  or  at  least  to  be  attested  by,  a  sudden 
emotional  change  from  such  an  experience  of  regret  and  remorse 
to  one  of  peace  and  joy.  This  endeavor  is  scarcely  more  consist- 
ent with  the  true  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  than  the  grosser 
and  more  material  endeavor  to  inflict  self -punishment  for  sin  by 
penance.  The  flagellation  of  the  soul  is  not  more  scriptural  than 
the  flagellation  of  the  body.  What  the  Bible  calls  on  men  to  do 
is  not  to  repent— that  is,  to  punish  themselves— but  to  ^change 
their  minds,"  that  is,  to  change  their  aims  and  purposes  and  hab- 
its of  thought  and  inward  life.  We  have  no  English  equivalent, 
so  far  as  I  know,  for  the  Greek  words  mdar^M>e6  and  vMia-^MAa; 
the  phrase  ^change  of  mind''  expresses  an  idea  quite  too  super- 
ficial A  change  of  the  whole  attitude  of  the  soul  toward  life  is 
indicated.  This  may,  and  I  think  does,  involve  looking  b^ond 
the  sphere  of  sense ;  it  involves  a  perception  of  something  that  is 
beyond  knowledge ;  but  this  is  rather  i>sychologically  involved  in 
the  mental  condition  than  etymologically  involved  in  the  Greek 
word  rMiorfM^o. 

IL  In  respect  to  the  psychological  question,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary for  me  to  do  more  than  say  that  I  am  in  entire  agreement 
with  you,  and  with  what  seems  to  me  to  be  clearly  involved  if 
not  explicitly  stated  in  what  you  have  quoted  from  Herbert  Spen- 
cer. Scientific  knowledge--truth  that  is  scientifically  demonstra- 
ble—is derived  by  logical  processes  from  observed  phenomena 
This  scientific  process  makes  it  reasonable  to  believe  as  a  proba- 
ble hypothesis  that  there  is  a  psychic  life  which  the  decay  of  the 
physical  organization  does  not  destroy ;  but  what  is  the  nature  of 
that  life,  and  whether  it  preserves  its  individuality,  or  is  absorbed 
into  the  general  psychic  force  of  the  universe  to  reappear  in  new 
forms,  are  questions  on  which  the  scientific  process  throws  little 
or  no  light.  So  the  scientific  process  makes  it  as  absolutely  cer- 
tain as  anything  can  be  that  **  we  are  ever  in  the  presence  of  an 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  from  which  all  things  proceed.''    But 
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it  is  far  from  makiag  certain  what  is  the  nature  of  this  Energy, 
which  is  scientifically  as  unknowable  as  the  inherent  nature  of 
matter  or  of  force.  But  there  is  a  knowledge  beyond  knowledge ; 
that  is,  a  knowledge  of  truths  which  are  not  ascertained  by  logi- 
cal processes  from  observed  phenomena,  and  are  not,  therefore, 
demonstrable  by  logical  processes  from  observed  phenomena.  We 
know  all  aBsthetic,  all  ethical,  all  spiritual  truths  by  other  means 
than  scientific  processes.  Into  these  truths  we  come  by  looking  be* 
yond  the  sphere  of  sense ;  by  looking  beyond  the  larger  domain  of 
logical  deduction ;  by  aesthetic,  moral,  spiritual  perception.  We 
know  that  Gk>d  is,  because  we  commune  with  him  as  a  personal 
friend  and  he  is  ''nearer  than  breathing,  closer  than  hands  and 
feet**;  we  know  that  we  are  immortal— not  shall  be — ^because  we 
have  in  ourselves  a  consciousness  of  life  which  physical  pain  and 
decay  can  not  injure  or  impair.  Thus  our  faith  may  be  truth- 
fully described  as  a  knowledge  beyond  knowledge ;  but  it  is  not 
any  less  certain  and  trustworthy  because  it  transcends  scientific 
tests  and  demonstrations. 

I  hope  I  have  given  a  definite  and  tolerably  clear  answer  to 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  two  questions  implied  in  your  cor- 
respondence. There  is  a  knowledge  beyond  knowledge.  The 
error  of  agnosticism  is  not  in  its  denials ;  it  is  in  its  psychology ;  it 
is  in  the  fact  that  it  ignores  a  part  and  that  the  larger  and  more 
important  part  of  man's  mentality— his  power  to  perceive  directly 
and  immediately  a  world  not  cognizable,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  senses ;  that  power  which  alone  makes  him  a  being  of  taste,  of 
affections,  of  moral  or  spiritual  cai>acity.  The  answer  to  agnosti- 
cism is  not  in  maintaining  that  by  the  scientific  process  we  can 
arrive  at  certainty  concerning  truths  which  are  not  scientific ;  it  is 
by  a  recognition  of  what  you  have  called  meta-nosticism,  the  pow- 
er of  grasping  knowledge  beyond  knowledge ;  though  the  word 
meta-nosticiam,  at  least  in  so  far  as  Scripture  use  is  relied  on 
for  its  meaning,  hardly  conveys,  it  appears  to  me,  though  it 
does  imply,  the  idea  which  you  purpose  it  shall  convey  in  the 
future.  Yours  sincerely, 

Lyhak  Abbott. 

OONOLUBIKa  RmiARKft 

Dealing  with  the  tmcorrected  mistranslations  of  the  New  Ver- 
sion, Eev.  Treadwell  Walden  says :  ♦ 

It  maj  now  be  imag^ed  with  what  interest  and  expectation  we  looked  for- 
ward to  the  New  Yendoo,  realidng  foil  well  the  difScnltj  of  reproducing  the 
original  in  tliia  place  and  elaewhere  more  faithftdlj,  and  of  making  a  change  bo 

*  An  Vndereloped  Ch^>ter  fai  the  Life  of  Ghriet.  The  Great  Heaning  of  the  Word 
Vfitaaoia,  loal  in  the  Old  Versloii,  murecorered  In  the  New,  pp.  14, 17, 18,  88,  89. 
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starUing;  bat  hoping  that,  at  the  leatt^  a  xnargiDal  rendering  would  indicate  the 
literal  alternative,  or  a  gloasarial  note  define  the  Greek  expression  in  a  way  that 
would  go  far  to  correct  the  English  one.  Bat  the  revision  flows  on,  making  a 
ripple  of  change  in  almost  every  verse,  yet  with  not  a  sign  of  perturbation  over 
this  sunken  rock.  Neither  a  light-ship  nor  a  buoy  warns  of  a  spot  where  there 
has  been  shipwreck  before  now. 

We  understand,  however,  that  it  was  the  subject  of  disousaion  among  the  re- 
visers, and  that  the  matter  was  finally  passed  by,  not  because  the  present  rendering 
was  satisfactory,  but  because  no  one  equivalent  English  word  could  be  found 
comprehensive  enough  for  the  purpose.  What,  then,  has  been  so  long  lost  in  the 
Old  Version,  remains  onrecovered  in  the  New,  because  of  a  reluctance  to  employ 
a  paraphrase  1  The  poverty  of  our  language,  in  this  respect,  is  to  keep  ut  poor. 
Or,  it  may  be,  something  else  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  symptoms  of  which  are 
apparent  in  other  instances.  It  may  have  been  the  reluctance  of  that  kind  of 
conservatism  which  prefers  not  to  disturb  traditional  notions  or  long-established 
formularies.  We  comfort  ourselves,  however,  with  the  thought  that  the  New 
Version  is  not  a  finality,  but  only  tentative  to  that  which  shall  yet  meet  the  brave 
demand  of  the  nineteenth  century.  What  we  have  is  a  bold  and  noble  move,  but 
the  whole  of  English  Christendom  are  in  council  over  it  now,  and  suggestions  and 
criticisms  will  flow  in  for  some  years  to  come;  changes  of  view  will  also  take 
place,  making  the  way  clearer  and  easier  to  a  more  fearless  and  absolute  transfer 
of  the  original  into  our  native  tongue. 

It  were  a  bold  word  from  any  but  a  Divine  mouth — we  should  say^and  yet 
the  human  tongue  has  been  uttering  it,  virtually,  all  along  in  another  sphere. 
What  has  been  the  proclamation  of  science  in  its  own  material  world,  but  *'  Meta- 
noeite?  Change  your  mind  from  the  near  testimony  of  Sense  to  the  distant  wit- 
ness of  Discovery  '*?  Sense  says :  The  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  revolves  about  the 
earth ;  the  earth  is  the  center  of  the  celestial  sphere.  But  Science— knowledge— 
proclaims  a  contradiction,  and,  with  it,  a  revolution.  It  Is  the  earth  that  goes 
round  the  son,  the  son  is  but  one  of  that  starry  host,  the  blue  firmament  melts 
into  illimitable  space ;  it  is  an  illuminated  universe  which  lies  out  there,  in  which 
this  apparently  ponderous  globe  floats  like  an  atom  in  a  sunbeam.  So  Science,  an 
echo  of  the  divine  voice,  has  enlarged,  reversed  the  whole  consciousness  of  man. 
Her  metanoia  has  been  proclaimed,  not  only  here,  but  everywhere  in  her  mate- 
rial field.  Whithersoever  she  has  gone,  Nature  has  inverted  its  apparent  order, 
its  phenomena  have  widened  out  into  once  occult  principles,  and  the  first  human 
impression  of  them  has  had  to  be  revoked. 

We  can  now  imagine  how,  under  such  a  conception,  the  pulpit  would  awake 
to  the  grandeur  of  its  work,  how  the  Church  would  awake  to  the  grandeur  of  her 
cause.  The  themes  of  the  one,  the  methods  of  the  other,  would  move  with 
splendor  and  with  power  to  one  definite  and  mighty  end — the  summoning  ot 
mankind  to  the  metanoia,  this  new  mind,  and  the  announcement  of  everything 
on  the  divme  side  of  life,  which  would  inspire  and  create  it.  For  we  are  just  on 
the  verge  of  a  great  epoch.  All  this  intellectual  activity  in  the  material  world 
is  surely  working  towa^  a  moment  of  reaction  when  the  same  intensity  of  move- 
ment will  turn  the  other  way,  and  the  universal  demand  will  be  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  spiritual.  The  voice  of  Science,  crying  in  its  wilderness,  will  be  found  to 
have  been  preparing  the  way  to  this.  It  will  turn  out  to  be  the  **  expectation  " 
of  this  age.  Out  of  its  dust  and  ashes  shall  mount  again  the  cry :  *'  Metanoeite! 
for  the  king4om  of  heaven  ts  at  hand  I ''  Let  us  see  to  it  that  neither  the  Bible, 
the  Church,  nor  the  pulpit,  gives  then  an  uncertain  sound. 
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Mr.  Walden  also  quotes  De  Qnincey  as  saying : 

In  my  opinion  the  Greek  word  metanoia  concealed  a  meet  profound  meaning— 
a  meaning  of  prodigioui  compau — tokich  hore  no  allusion  to  any  ideae  whatever 
qfrepmUanee.  The  meta  carried  with  it  an  emphatic  expression  of  its  original 
idea — the  idea  of  transfer,  of  translation — or,  if  we  prefer  a  Grecian  to  a  Roman 
appareling,  the  idea  of  a  metamorphoeU.  And  this  idea,  to  what  is  it  applied  ? 
Upon  what  ohjeot  is  the  idea  of  spiritnal  traDsfigoration  made  to  bear  ?  Simplj 
npon  the  noetic  or  intellectoal  faculty — the  faculty  of  shaping  and  conceiving 
tliini^  nnder  their  trae  relations.  The  holy  herald  of  Christ,  and  Christ  himself, 
the  finisher  of  prophecy,  made  proclamation  alike  of  the  same  mysterious  sum- 
mons, as  a  baptism  or  rite  of  initiation,  namely,  Mcrayocirf — henceforth  transfig- 
ure your  theory  of  moral  troth ;  the  old  theory  is  laid  aside  as  infinitely  insufli- 
cient;  a  new  and  spiritnal  revelation  is  established.  Metanoeitel  Contemplate 
moral  tmth  as  radiating  from  a  new  center ;  apprehend  it  under  transfigured  rela- 
tions. 

No  exhibition  of  blank  power— not  the  arresting  of  the  earth*s  motion — not 
the  calling  back  of  the  dead  to  life,  can  approach  in  grandeur  to  this  miracle 
which  we  daily  behold— namely,  the  inconceivable  mystery  of  having  written  and 
sculptured  upon  the  tablets  of  man's  heart  a  new  code  of  moral  distinctions,  all 
modifying — ^many  reversing — the  old  ones.  What  would  have  been  thought  of 
any  prophet,  if  be  should  have  promised  to  transfigure  the  celestial  mechanics ;  if 
he  had  said :  I  will  create  a  new  pole-star,  a  new  zodiac,  and  new  laws  of  gravi- 
tation; briefly,  I  will  make  a  new  earth  and  new  heavens?  And  yet  a  thousand 
times  more  awful  it  was  to  undertake  the  writing  of  new  laws  upon  the  spiritual 
conscience  of  man.  Metanoeite  I  (was  the  cry  from  the  wilderness).  Wheel  into 
a  new  center  your  moral  system — geocentric  has  that  system  been  up  to  this  hour 
—that  is,  having  earth  and  the  earthly  for  its  starting-point ;  henceforth  make  it 
heliocentric  (that  is,  with  the  sun,  or  the  heavenly,  for  the  principle  of  motion). 

In  an  appendix  Mr.  Walden  also  prints  an  extract  from  a  let- 
ter of  Rev.  Philip  SchaflE,  D.  D.,  in  which  the  latter  expresses 
"cordial  approval*'  of  the  "able,  excellent,  and  truthful  article 
on  the  meaning  of  metanoia/'  and  states  that  "  conservatism  pre- 
vented a  change,  and  the  diflSculty  of  substituting  a  precise  equiva- 
lent word,'*  doubtless  referring  to  the  proper  substitute  in  the 
new  version  for  the  word  "repentance.** 

Attention  may  here  be  called  to  the  fact  that  Hamilton  says, 
"I  would  employ  the  word  noetic  to  express  all  those  cognitions 
which  originate  in  the  mind  itself.**  Why  not  rather  employ  the 
words  metanoetic  or  metagnostic  for  that  purpose  ?  It  is  to  be 
remembered  also  that  Lewes,  in  the  Foundations  of  a  Creed,  says 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  invent  the  new  word  metempiriaxl, 
to  "clearly  designate*'  the  " province  where  sense  has  no  footing, 
where  experiment  can  exercise  no  control,  and  where  calculation 
ends  in  impossible  quantities,**  the  region  of  the  "  supersensible  ** ; 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  province  of  the  empirical,  the  region 
of  the  sensible  and  the  extrasensible.  But  that  word  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  generally  accepted,  and  is  not  adequate  for  our 
purpose. 
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It  appears,  then,  from  an  examination  of  the  accompanying 
correspondence  and  quotations,  that  in  two  of  the  most  important 
provinces  of  human  thought,  religion  and  philosophy,  there  is  no 
proper  and  accepted  English  word  to  designate  the  supreme  prin- 
ciple and  element  of  the  systems ;  that  the  universally  accepted 
word  to  designate  the  same  in  one  of  them  is,  and  for  many  years 
has  been,  known  to  be  utterly  insufficient  if  not  false,  by  many 
among  the  leaders,  and  that  in  the  other  province  such  a  word  is 
much  to  be  desired. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  appalling  disclosure 
of  an  only  plan  of  salvation  offered  to  the  world,  and  yet  con- 
cealed from  it  for  ages  of  agony  through  want  of  a  word  by  which 
to  make  it  known ;  nor  to  discuss  the  effects  of  that  disclosure 
upon  the  **  common  people  "  when  it  shall  be  finally  made  clear  to 
them.  After  the  publication  of  this  article  it  can  no  longer  be 
said  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  supply  the  missing  word, 
and  it  will  be  for  those  whose  function  it  is  to  decide  such  matters 
either  to  slowly  adopt  it,  to  supply  a  better,  or  to  allow  us  to 
drift  without  it.  But  at  this  moment  the  word  here  proposed  as 
adequate,  and  advocated  as  especially  fit  in  view  of  its  tendency 
to  unite  and  harmonize  both  domains  of  human  thought,  interest, 
and  activity  concerned,  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  leading  au- 
thorities of  either  religion  or  philosophy,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
submitted  to  them. 

However,  Dr.  Abbott  seems  to  admit  that,  etymologically, 
philosophically,  and  scripturally,  the  proposed  word  implies,  if 
it  does  not  convey,  the  desired  meaning. 

As  to  the  suggested  word  hupemaia,  the  fact  that  the  prepo- 
sition huper  was  not  used  in  the  New  Testament  becomes  a  strik- 
ing negative  argument  in  favor  of  our  word.  Moreover,  huper 
evidently  relates  to  quantity  or  proportion,  and  means  excess, 
while  meta  relates  to  space  or  position,  and  means  universally — 
according  to  Webster — in  composition,  beyond,  over,  after,  etc 

Much  remains  to  be  said,  but  enough  has  already  been  said 
to  open  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  to  put  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  situation  upon  the  leaders  of  religious  and  philosophic 
thought,  to  whom  they  properly  belong. 


Tbb  objects  of  anthropometrj,  tooording  to  Mr.  FrsDola  Galton,  are  to  define 
the  individiul  or  the  race,  and  to  ahow  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent  he  or  it 
differs  from  the  others.  B j  taking  measnrements  the  individaal  is  taught  to  know 
his  own  relative  powers  at  any  given  time,  and  we  are  helped  to  watoh  over  the 
development  daring  the  period  of  growth,  and  to  give  it  direction  if  it  does  not 
proceed  normally.  Measurements  of  the  head  are  designed  to  show  how  modi 
and  np  to  what  age  the  brain  oontinoes  to  grow,  and  to  aid  in  comparing  the  edn* 
cated  with  the  uneducated  classes. 
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TIN  AND   ITS   NATIVE  LAND. 

By  M.  beau  DE  SAINT  POL  LIAS. 

TIN,  which  every  one  knows,  but  which  few,  except  men  of 
science  and  metallurgists,  are  acquainted  with,  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  and  most  interesting  metals.  After  gold  and  silver, 
it  is  intrinsically  the  most  precious  of  those  in  use.  It  is  nearly 
of  the  same  color  and  almost  as  bright  as  silver,  but  has  less 
resistance  and  is  less  valuable.  When  warmed  by  friction,  it  has 
a  pronounced  odor  and  taste.  When  it  is  bent,  the  derangement 
of  the  crystals  of  which  its  mass  is  formed  causes  it,  without  any 
fracture  taking  place,  to  emit  a  peculiar  sound  which  metallur- 
gists call  its  cry,  and  by  means  of  which  an  expert  can  nearly  de- 
termine its  degree  of  purity.  The  places  where  tin  is  produced 
are  few,  scattered  sparsely  over  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  and  it 
disguises  itself  under  the  form  of  a  blackish  mineral  which,  to 
the  profane  eye,  gives  no  sign  of  the  treasure  that  is  within  it. 

One  of  the  richest  as  well  as  most  ancient  tin  mining  dis- 
tricts is  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  Golden  Chersonesus  of  the 
ancients.  The  name  of  the  province,  P^rak,  signifies  silver ;  but 
it  is  peculiarly  the  province  of  tin.  A  few  years  ago  we  visited 
the  mines  there,  ascending  the  Larrout  River  in  a  Chinese  junk  to 
Telok-Kartang,  where  a  warm  reception  awaited  us  from  the  Eng- 
lish colonial  authorities.  Thence  we  went,  in  a  country  wagon, 
and  afoot  after  it  had  broken  down,  through  a  country  where 
tigers  are  not  rare,  to  Thaiping,  the  principal  town  in  the  district. 
We  found  lodging  in  the  house  of  the  assistant  resident  on  the  top 
of  the  Boukit  Banddra,  which  appeared  to  our  eyes  at  the  moment 
a  veritable  castle  of  the  fairy  tales.  Opening  the  window  in  the 
morning,  we  could  look  from  our  elevated  position  upon  the  coun- 
try of  tin,  which  lay  in  nearly  its  full  extent  before  us.  Large 
mounds  of  white  earth  and  water-holes  of  strange  form,  breaking 
up  the  surface  at  diflFerent  points  around  the  kamparig,  marked 
where  mines  had  been  worked  or  were  still  in  working.  Chinese 
coolie^  were  climbing  up  and  down  the  notched  tree-trunks  which 
served  as  ladders  to  the  open  pits,  bearing  on  their  shoulders  bam- 
boos, at  each  end  of  which  hung  the  baskets  in  which  the  mineral 
was  carried.  Hydraulic  wheels,  which  were  nothing  but  primi- 
tive wooden  Archimedes'  screws,  or  norias  with  inclined  buckets, 
were  turning  with  harsh  creakings,  liHing  the  water  out  of  the 
bottom  of  the  excavations.  Animation  prevailed  over  the  whole 
plain,  in  which  were  to  be  seen  by  turns  arid  spots  of  mineral 
refuse,  or  exuberant  tropical  vegetation.  Farther  on  the  country 
grew  hilly,  and  the  view  was  at  last  shut  off  by  a  semicircle  of 
high  mountains,  in  which  are  found  the  true  mines,  in  quartz 
VOL.  xxxni. — 18  ^  T 
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veins  charged  with  tin,  intersecting  the  granitic  masses.  The 
washings  of  these  veins,  mingled  with  alluvial  sands,  have  been 
carried  down  by  the  rivers  and  spread  by  them  through  the  floods 
of  the  ages  over  the  bottom-lands  of  the  country.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this  work  of  Nature,  man,  instead  of  quarrying  in  the 
mountain  for  the  vein  and  having  to  blast  the  incasing  rock,  has 
only  to  look  in  the  flats  for  the  mineral. 

The  mines  were  worked  by  the  Chinese,  no  European  operator 
having  been  as  yet  established  in  the  country.  It  did  not  take 
long  to  witness  the  extremely  simple  process  by  which  the  ore  is 


FlO.  1  — SUNQKl   LkMBINO   TiN-MlNIMii   DIBT..I    T,   PENINSULA   OF  MALACCA.* 

extracted.  After  clearing  off  the  ground,  the  surface  and  sul^oil 
are  removed  for  one,  two,  or  three  metres,  till  the  mineral,  tin- 
bearing  bed  is  exposed ;  this  is  sometimes  several  metres  thick. 
The  mineral  is  carried  in  baskets,  as  we  have  seen,  up  the  cocoa- 
trunk  ladders,  to  a  wooden  flume  which  is  washed  by  a  current  of 
water.  As  the  mine  grows  deeper  this  labor,  with  the  rudiment- 
ary means  at  the  disposition  of  the  Chinese,  is  made  extremely 
difficult  by  the  inflow  of  water.  The  washing  of  the  tin-bearing 
earth  is  done  by  coolies,  who  with  a  rake  remove  the  stones  and 


*  The  illustrations  in  this  article  are  views  in  the  lands  of  the  British  **  Pahang  Cor- 
poration," which  has  been  formed  to  work  the  mines  in  Pahang,  eastern  Malacca. 
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work  up  the  material  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  the  light 
sands  that  are  mixed  with  oxide  of  tin,  till  only  twenty-five  or 
thirty-five  per  cent  of  foreign  matter  is  left.  The  mineral  thus  en- 
riched is  melted  in  little  brick  furnaces,  with  the  aid  of  a  bellows 
of  bamboo,  which  is  worked  by  a  coolie  as  if  it  were  a  syringe. 
The  white  metal  as  it  runs  out  is  cast  into  the  well-known  cubic 
ingots  with  one  side  flaring  over  the  edges,  so  as  to  give  them  a 
pair  of  ears  by  which  they  can  be  more  easily  handled.  A  great 
deal  of  metal  is  certainly  wasted  in  this  process ;  and  a  second 
washing  of  the  refuse  would  probably  be  very  remunerative.  The 
Chinese  and  Malays  call  this  lost  metal  young  tin,  which  is  re- 
turned to  the  earth  to  ripen,  because  it  is  not  yet  old  enough  to 
stay  in  their  primitive  machines.  It  is  only  now,  after  no  one 
can  tell  how  many  centuries  since  tin  has  been  known  and  worked 
in  the  peninsula,  that  a  rational  system  of  operating  the  mines  is 
about  to  be  adopted. 

The  use  of  tin  dates  from  extreme  antiquity.  Homer  mentions 
it  as  kassiteros,  in  the  descriptions  of  the  arms  of  his  heroes.  He- 
rodotus speaks  of  the  British  Islands  as  the  kassiterides.  The 
Phoenicians  obtained  the  tin  which  they  furnished  to  the  ancient 
world  chiefly  from  those  islands,  but  partly  also  from  Gaul  and 
the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Before  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks, 
however,  the  Chaldeans 
knew  this  metal  -under 
the  name  of  kasiira.  The 
most  ancient  document 
in  which  a  mention  of  it 
has  been  found  is  prob- 
ably a  hymn  to  the  fire, 
which  M.  Oppert  has 
translated  from  the  Ac- 
cjuiian  language,  a  tongue 
the  knowledge  of  which 
has  been  recently  revived 
from  cuneiform  docu- 
ments. Tin  was  desig- 
nated in  them,  five  thou- 
sand years  ago,  as  anaku. 
The  biblical  text  in  the 
Book  of  Numbers,  in 
which  Moses  names  tin 
iu  the  enumeration  of  the  metals,  is  therefore  comparatively  mod- 
f-rn,  for  it  is  of  fifteen  hundred  years  later  date  than  the  hymn  to 
the  fire.  Even  more  definite  than  these  texts  is  an  Egyptian 
statuette  in  bronze  (an  alloy  of  tin)  of  the  age  of  the  pyramids,  or 
3»iO()  years  B.  c. 
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Let  us  return  to  our  own  age,  and  see  what  is  the  present 
annual  production  of  tin.  In  a  recent  book  on  the  Industries  of 
the  Netherlands,  M.  de  Ramaix  gives  as  the  production  of  the 
Dutch  Elast  Indies,  ten  thousand  tons ;  of  Cornwall,  eight  thou- 
sand tons ;  and  of  Australia,  seven  thousand  tons ;  in  all,  twenty- 
five  thousand  tons.  These  figures  show  that  the  English  mines 
have  fallen  oflF  since  the  days  of  the  Phoenicians,  when  Cornwall 
was  the  principal  center  of  production.  They  have  been  left  be- 
hind by  the  Dutch  Elast  Indies,  and  will  soon  be  overtaken  by 
Australia,  if  the  number,  seven  thousand  tons,  given  as  the  pres- 
ent production  of  its  mines,  is  not  exaggerated.  Saxony  and  Bo- 
hemia, which  still  figure  in  the  cyclopaedias  as  sources  of  tin,  are 
not  mentioned  in  M.  de  Ramaix's  estimate.  A  graver  omission  is 
that  of  the  Malaccan  mines,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  the  most 
ancient,  and  also  perhaps  the  most  productive.  According  to 
Mr.  Patrick  Doyle's  Tin-Mining  in  Larut  (London,  1879)  the  Ma- 
lay states  of  the  Malaccan  Peninsula  exported  to  Penang  in  1877, 
in  roimd  numbers,  2,500  tons  of  tin,  and  the  Siamese  states  of  the 
same  country,  7,000  tons,  making  9,500  tons  in  all.  From  per- 
sonal information,  I  estimate  the  exportation  from  the  single  Ma- 
lay state  of  P^rak,  in  1881,  at  6,139  tons.  The  production  of  the 
peninsula  having  grown  steadily  since  1876, 1  believe  I  can  as- 
sert that  it  now  takes  the  lead  among  tin-producing  countries, 
and  that  the  world's  total  present  annual  production  of  this  metal 
is  not  less  than  45,000  tons.* 

Yet  this  production  is  hardly  suflScient  to  supply  the  needs  of 
existing  industry,  for  the  price  of  tin  before  the  crash  in  copper, 
by  which  it  was  also  affected,  had  reached  the  high  figure  of  $800 
a  ton.  This  is  because,  while  the  applications  of  the  metal  have 
varied  much  at  different  periods,  it  has  always  been  applied  to 
numerous  uses.  There  is  hardly  a  house  so  humble  that  has  not 
its  utensils  of  tin-ware.  Wherever  woman  has  advanced  beyond 
the  crystal  of  the  fountains,  of  which  Seneca  boasts,  we  are  sure 
to  find,  if  not  a  looking-glass,  a  mirror ;  and  there  is  hardly  a 
country  so  savage  that  European  glasses  silvered  with  the  amal- 
gam of  tin  have  not  reached  it.  It  is  used  in  all  the  applications 
of  soldering,  in  tin -foil  for  wrapping  preserved  foods,  and  in 
printing-types.  Some  of  the  uses  which  our  forefathers  made  of 
it  are  matters  of  much  interest. 

In  the  middle  ages  tin  passed  from  the  Gauls  to  the  Merovin- 
gian Franks ;  and,  according  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  basilicas  were 
roofed  and  tombs  were  covered  with  it.    It  was  extensively  used 

*  I  believe  that  these  figures  understate  the  facts.  In  a  book  on  the  Political  6eogra> 
phy  aud  Economical  Situation  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  1888,  published  bj  the  French 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction^  M.  de  La  Croix  gives  the  produoUon  of  the  peninsula,  from 
official  documents,  as  over  24,000  tons,  or  more  than  half  that  of  the  entire  globe. 
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in  convents  and  churches,  where  devotional  objects  of  every  kind 
were  made  out  of  it — crosses,  chandeliers,  holy-water  bowls,  other 
vessels,  organ-pipes,  and  pilgrim-standards.  It  was  allowed,  with 
gold  and  silver,  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  sacred  ves- 
sels, when  wood,  lead,  copper,  and  bronze  were  prohibited  as  base 
or  insalubrious,  and  glass  on  account  of  its  fragility. 

Bishops  and  priests  were  buried  with  their  symbols,  crosses, 
and  chalices  represented  in  tin.  This  metal  served  well  in  place 
of  silver  in  the  illumination  of  ancient  manuscripts,  as  it  now 
takes  the  place  of  gold  in  the  lacquers  of  China  and  Tonquin,  in 
which  the  metallic  luster  of  tin-foil  has  given  the  transparent 
varnish  the  yellow  shine  of  gold.  Some  objects  found  in  the 
Italian  tombs  have  an  interesting  resemblance  to  those  of  Ton- 
quin and  China.  Curiously,  the  custom  of  the  Chinese  and  Ana- 
mites,  of  burning  papers  to  their  ancestors  bearing  the  figures 
of  objects  which  they  use  while  living,  finds  its  equivalent  among 
the  peoples  of  Europe,  who  placed  in  the  tombs  of  their  dead  tin 
images  of  similar  objects,  such  as  forks,  knives,  tongs,  tripods, 
and  candlesticks. 

Tin  was  likewise  employed  for  numerous  purposes,  often  ex- 
alted ones,  in  the  life  of  the  middle  ages.  The  ceremonial  cups  in 
which  the  wine  was  formally  offered  to  a  sovereign  or  to  a  lord 
making  a  solemn  entry  into  a  city,  and  the  goblets  given  as  prizes  to 
the  most  adroit  bowmen,  were  usually  made  of  it.  So  were  cups  and 
measures  for  wine  and  oil,  porringers,  and  dishes  of  all  sizes.  Plates 
came  later.  This  piece,  which  it  seems  to  us  so  natural  to  set  on 
the  table  in  front  of  each  guest,  is  not  of  older  use  than  the  twelfth 
century.  Even  at  that  time  every  plate  served  in  common  for 
two  or  three  persons.  Before  that,  our  ancestors  ate,  as  I  have 
done  myself,  among  the  rajahs  of  Oceania,  each  one  taking  the 
morsels  with  his  hand  from  the  common  dish. 

Qrand  commemorative  medals,  seals  affixed  to  documents,  ink- 
stands, and  tokens  were  struck  in  tin.  The  use  of  this  metal  was 
stUI  more  general  in  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cent- 
uries. The  tin  eating-dish  came  into  general  use,  even  among 
peasants  and  workingmen,  and  was  provided  for  animals.  Queen 
Isabella's  cats  and  the  Emperor  Frederick's  hunting-birds  had 
them ;  and  tin  drinking-dishes  were  made  for  the  royal  birds  and 
for  song-birds  of  every  kind.  Barbers'  emblems,  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  representing  a  bearded  figure,  were  of  tin,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  surgeons'  signs,  which  were  of  yellow  metal 
or  brass. 

Relegated  till  then  to  the  kitchen  or  the  offices  of  the  large  con- 
vents or  the  houses  of  the  great  lords,  save  in  perilous  times  when 
it  was  brought  out  to  take  the  place  of  silver  plate  on  the  mas- 
ters' tables,  tin  passed,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  into 
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FiQ.  3.— Campbell's  Tin  Lodk  (Pahano  Corporation), 
BHowiNo  Ancient  Workings. 


the  hands  of  real  artists. 
It  then  furnished  the  ma- 
terial for  those  wonderful 
pieces  of  goldsmith's  work 
that  were  saved  by  the  low 
price  of  the  metal  from  the 
melting-pot  which  works 
of  gold  and  silver  could 
not  escape^  and  which  have 
come  down  to  us  as  pre- 
cious specimens  of  middle- 
age  art.  The  pewterers  of 
England^  Flanders,  and 
Spain,  particularly  of  Bar- 
celona, then  produced 
works  of  real  taste.  The 
most  remarkable  art  - 
works  which  remain  to  us 
from  that  ei)och  were  pro- 
duced in  France  and  Gter- 
many,  especially  in  Nu- 
remberg, whose  pots  and 
plates  of  tin  were  as  fa- 
mous as  its  dolls.  Tin  thus 
had  then  all  the  honors, 
of  the  precious  metals.  It 
still  shares  with  the  pre- 
cious metals  the  advan- 
tage of  cleanliness,  which 
is  set  forth  by  many  au- 
thors, who  recommend  it 
for  the  preservation  of 
medicines  that  would  be 
changed  by  contact  with 
any  other  metal. 

The  importance  of  the 
question  of  the  source 
whence  tin  was  derived  at 
such  a  remote  age  was  in- 
dicated by  M.  Daubrey, 
when  he  said,  in  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that 
this  metal  presented  a 
double  interest :  **  On  one 
side,  its  use  in  the  form 
of  bronze  characterized  a 
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grand  epoch  in  human  history ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  mineral,  not  resembling  any  metallic  substance, 
and  the  rarity  of  its  deposits,  supposed  knowledge  among  the 
first  miners  of  which  we  have  hardly  any  other  evidences. 
What  country,  then,  in  which  tin  is  produced,  was  suflBLciently 
civilized  more  than  fifty  centuries  ago  for  its  people  to  have 
knowledge  enough  of  mineralogy  to  recognize  the  metal  in  the 
dark  mineral  that  contains  its  oxide  ;  and  which  had  such  a 
social  organization  as  to  make  practicable  the  different  operations 
and  enterprises  on  which  its  extraction  depends  ?  "  M.  Germain 
Bapst  expressed  the  opinion,  three  years  before  our  first  visit  to 
P^rak,  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  works  that 
have  been  published  on  the  subject,  that  this  country  was  the  pen- 
insula of  Malacca. 

A  curious  relation  has  been  traced  between  the  names  which 
the  Malays  of  the  peninsula  give  to  tin  and  lead  —  tima  poute 
(white),  tin,  and  tima  itam  (black),  lead — and  the  names  given 
by  Pliny — plumbum  candidum  (white  lead,  or  tin),  and  plumbum 
nigrum  (black  lead,  or  lead) ;  and  also  between  the  Malay  lima 
and  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Danish  tin,  the  German  zinriy  and 
the  Swedish  tenn.  Etymologists  ask  if  this  Malayan  application 
of  tin  at  a  time  when  the  kassterides  islands,  as  yet  without  a 
name,  were  lying  in  the  solitude  of  their  dense  forests,  and  the 
primitive  populations  of  Switzerland,  who  also  used  tin  for  the 
ornamentation  of  their  earthen  vessels,  had  not  yet  built  their 
lake  villages,  did  not  start  from  Malacca,  and,  carried  by  slow 
migrations,  but  directly,  and  over  the  heads  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Greeks,  reach  the  extremity  of  Europe  at  a  much  later 
period. 

Thus,  this  peninsula  of  Malacca,  which  is  now  covered  by 
virgin  forests  inhabited  by  wild  orang-sakeys,  dotted  with 
swamps  that  have  to  be  crossed  on  elephants'  backs,  peopled  by 
rhinoceroses  and  tigers,  may  at  that  time  have  been  at  the  head 
of  the  world's  civilization,  and  had  its  railroads,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, temples  and  theatres,  artists  and  journalists,  deputies  and 
bankers,  speculators  and  pickpockets — everything,  in  fact,  that 
appertains  to  the  last  expression  of  progress,  but  under  very 
different  forms — ^perhaps  even  its  Eiffel  Tower  in  bamboo — while 
Europe  was  still  in  the  period  of  its  orang-sakeys.  Such  is  the 
way  of  the  world.  Why  should  not  every  country  have  its  turn  ? 
—Translated  for  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  from  the  Revue  Sci- 
eniifique. 

A  9ATI87ACTOBT  report  has  been  made  of  the  results  of  the  first  yearns  working 
»f  the  new  edacational  programme  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India,  in  which 
special  provision  is  made  for  technical  education. 
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ANIMAL  AND  PLANT  LORE. 

By  Mm.  FANNY  D.  BERGEN. 
III. 

A  PEW  of  the  many  groundless  beliefs  concerning  both  the 
useful  and  the  injurious  powers  of  certain  reptiles  and 
batrachians  have  been  already  enumerated,  but  such  fictions  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  these  uncanny-looking  tribes  of  animals. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  such  a  knowledge  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  commonest  animals  and  plants  as  might  readily  be  acquired 
by  even  untrained  observers  had  been  altogether  supplanted  by 
chimerical  delusions  which  are  incredibly  hard  to  eradicate,  for, 
as  Dasent  remarks,  "  popular  tradition  is  tough." 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  cats  were  highly  revered,  sacri- 
fices even  being  offered  them  and  temples  built  for  them,  and 
after  death  many  were  preserved  as  mummies.  Travelers  state 
that  the  modern  Persians,  too,  greatly  esteem  the  domestic  cat. 
But  from  very  early  times,  in  most  countries  where  the  cat  has 
been  kept  as  a  domestic  animal,  she  seems  to  have  been  an  object 
of  suspicion.  Cats  have  been  the  reputed  familiars  of  witches ; 
have  at  other  times  been  supposed  to  incarnate  witches,  or  even 
the  father  of  witches,  the  devil  himself.  It  is,  then,  natural 
enough  that  cats  should  figure  rather  prominently  in  the  list  of 
animals  credited  with  exceptional  powers  for  good  and  eviL 
Remnants  of  many  ancient  beliefs  concerning  such  powers  are 
still  found — some  among  us,  and  more,  it  may  be,  in  older  coun- 
tries. A  trustworthy  old  woman  whose  early  life  was  spent  near 
Cork,  Ireland,  tells  me  that  it  is  well  known  that  in  old  times  cats 
could  sometimes  speak,  and  that  she  herself  remembers  one  in- 
stance in  her  girlhood  of  a  cat  speaking  with  a  human  voice.  "  It 
was  on  an  oiland  aff  the  coast  of  Oireland,"  said  she,  in  her  queer 
mixture  of  the  brogue  and  Yankee  dialect,  "  a  bit  o'  land  all  sur- 
rounded with  water.  There  was  a  woman  was  cardin'  wool,  and 
after  she  carded  it  she  put  it  into  her  sieve,*  and  then  her  cat 
came  along  and  pulled  it  about,  and  she  quished  him  away,  and 
whin  she  did  that  he  said,  *  Ye'd  better  lave  this  oiland,  or  yell  be 
sorry.'  And  nixt  day  there  came  up  a  very  high  tide,  and  swipt 
away  ivery  livin'  thing  on  the  oiland.  I  suppose  the  cat  just 
wanted  an  excuse  for  spakin'  whin  he  tangled  up  the  woman's 
wool.  Ah,  cats  are  very  knowin' !  and  there^s  great  virtue  in  a 
cat's  blood,  'specially  that  of  a  black  cat,  or  its  skin,  aither."    Al- 


*  A  kind  of  wide  hoop,  with  the  bottom  covered  with  tanned  sheepskin,  and  used  to  bold 
the  carded  wool. 
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most  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  time-honored  belief  that  a  cat 
must  not  be  left  alone  in  the  room  with  a  little  child  for  fear  that 
''the  cat  will  suck  the  baby's  breath/'  So  general  is  the  belief  in 
this  breath-sucking  power  of  the  cat  that  I  have  taken  pains  to 
consult  several  distinguished  physicians  in  New  England  as  to  its 
probability,  and  have  received  from  each  a  most  unequivocal 
statement  of  disbelief  in  any  such  phenomenon.  One  eminent 
Boston  physician  suggests  that  the  notion  may  be  based  on  the 
fact  that  a  cat  likes  warmth,  and  naturally  might  lie  up  close  to 
the  warm  breath  of  a  sleeping  child.  Any  injury  which  the  latter 
might  receive  would  therefore  come  from  breathing  an  impure 
air,  charged  with  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  if  the  cat  were  diseased — 
for  instance,  had  consumption — ^there  would  be  the  possibility  of 
inhaling  the  bacilli  or  germs  of  tuberculosis.  But  is  it  not  more 
than  possible  that  the  popular  apprehension  is  descended  from 
the  old-country  dread  of  the  animal's  connection  with  witchcraft  ? 
De  Gubematis  cites  the  fact  that,  in  Monf errato,  black  cats,  being 
thought  to  be  witches,  are  carefully  kept  away  from  the  cradles 
of  children ;  and  the  same  precaution  is  taken,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, in  Germany.  In  the  latter  country,  black  cats  are  in  general 
thought  to  be  ill-omened  creatures,  and,  if  one  is  found  on  a  sick- 
bed, it  foretells  death ;  or  if  on  a  grave,  it  signifies  that  the  soul  of 
the  dei>arted  is  in  the  possession  of  the  evil  one.  In  earlier  times, 
I  conclude  that  black  cats  were  usually  considered  to  be  especially 
evil-boding ;  but  this  notion  has  apparently  undergone  a  change, 
80  that  now  the  white  or  light-colored  cat  is  often  reckoned  the 
forerunner  of  evil,  while  the  black  one  is  the  harbinger  of  good. 
There  is  a  popular  saying  in  various  i>arts  of  New  England  that 
it  betokens  good  luck  to  be  followed  by  a  black  cat.  A  black  or 
gray  cat  or  kitten  coming  to  a  house  will  bring  good  luck,  but  a 
white  one  is  a  sign  of  calamity.  '*  If  you  drive  away  a  black  cat 
that  comes  to  you,  you  drive  away  your  luck."  The  possession  of 
a  black-nosed, ''  smutty-nosed,"  cat  brings  wealth,  while  in  Maine 
it  is  said  the  ownership  of  a  white  cat  entails  poverty.  In  Canada 
and  parts  of  Michigan  I  find  the  notion  is  that  lucky  cats  are  those 
of  three  colors,  and  therefore  the  owner  of  one  of  the  not  uncom- 
mon variety,  mottled  with  black,  white,  and  orange,  should  keep 
her  as  a  mascot,  or  luck-bringer.  Among  the  negroes  of  Alabama 
it  is  believed  that  after  death  the  spirits  of  old  maids  take  posses- 
sion of  black  cats.  There  is  a  popular  belief  in  i)arts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania that,  if  by  accident  cats'  hair  be  swallowed,  it  will  turn  into 
worms.  In  central  Maine  one  may  find  a  more  generalized  form 
of  this  superstition.  The  belief  there  is  that,  if  any  kind  of  a  hair 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  human  stomach,  it  will  gradually  change 
into  a  snake — ^the  species  of  the  latter  undefined.  A  native  of 
Cumberland,  England,  has  told  me  that  there  it  is  a  common  say- 
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ing  that  one  must  not  swallow  a  bidr  of  a  cat,  since  if  swallowed 
it  will  develop  into  a  kitten  within  its  hapless  host. 

From  southern  Illinois  comes  the  notion  that  a  felon  may  bo 
cured  by  simply  putting  on,  dry,  three  hairs  from  the  tip  of  a 
black  cat^s  tail.  It  would  be  so  very  e€isy  a  matter  to  test  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  remedy  that  it  is  almost  incredible  that  experiment 
has  not  before  now  dissipated  such  an  absurd  belief  even  from 
the  most  credulous  mind.  Possibly  there  is  some  relation  be- 
tween this  prescription  and  a  saying  found  in  central  Maine  that 
in  the  tip  of  every  cat^s  tail  are  three  hairs  of  the  deviL  All  are 
aware  of  the  ease  with  which  in  cold,  dry  weather,  the  fur  of  a 
cat  is  electrified  by  friction;  but  who  would  imagine  that  any 
connection  could  be  conjectured  between  this  phenomenon  and 
lightning  ?  There  is,  however,  a  New  England  superstition,  of 
greater  or  kss  extent,  that  it  is  very  unsafe  to  tolerate  the  pres- 
ence of  a  cat  during  a  thunder-storm.  I  know  of  one  lady  in  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  who  never  allows  her  cat  to  remain  in  the  living- 
rooms  of  the  house  when  a  thunder-storm  is  threatened.  No 
sooner  do  dark  clouds  begin  to  gather  than  Tabby  is  relegated  to 
the  cellar  for  fear  "  she  may  draw  the  lightning."  The  reasonable- 
ness of  this  precaution  is  quite  worthy  of  the  superstition  which 
occasions  it.  The  grease  tried  out  by  roasting  a  perfectly  black 
cat  is  recommended  in  northern  Ohio  as  a  curative  ointment  in 
any  disease  of  the  skin.  From  central  Maine  came  the  preposter- 
ous notion  that  consumption  may  be  cured -by  cooking  a  black 
dog  (one  without  a  white  hair)  and  eating  the  fat  on  bread.  In 
the  same  region  a  much-prized  unguent  for  pimples,  roughened 
skin,  or  any  other  cutaneous  disturbance,  is  the  grease  of  a 
weaseL  It  would  certainly  seem  that  but  a  trifling  quantity  of 
fat  could  be  obtained  from  one  of  these  slender  creatures.  Pliny 
states  that  the  gall  of  one  kind  of  weasel  (probably  the  ferret)  is 
a  most  efficacious  remedy  for  the  sting  of  an  asp ;  also  that  the 
flesh  of  another  species,  preserved  in  salt,  is  a  cure  for  the  bites  of 
serpents.  The  dried  flesh  of  the  weasel  was  often  kept  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  to  be  given  in  small  quantities  as  an  antidote  for 
any  narcotic  poison.  Indeed,  great  remedial  powers  were,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  attributed  by  his  contemporaries  to  these  animals, 
their  ashes  being  often  kept  to  form  an  important  ingredient  in 
some  of  the  grewsome  compounds  that  figured  so  largely  in 
Roman  therapeutics.  Most  Aryan  mythologies  abound  in  tcJes  of 
the  supernatural  wisdom  and  cunning  of  the  weaseL  PhsBdrus 
and  jEsop  both  introduced  it  into  their  fables ;  and  Aristotle,  in 
his  History  of  Animals,  among  other  attributes  ascribes  to  it 
enough  reasoning  foresight  to  eat  the  herb  rue  before  attacking 
serpents.  The  Greeks  supposed  the  odor  of  this  plant  to  be  ob- 
noxious to  these  reptiles,  and  credited  their  wily  adversary  with  a 
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knowledge  of  the  fact.  Wherever  found,  the  weasel  has,  and  I 
suppose  deservedly,  a  general  reputation  for  great  cunning  and 
alertness.  But  of  all  the  various  beliefs  in  its  fabulous  powers 
and  attributes  so  prevalent  among  earlier  civilizations,  few,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  seem  to  have  descended  to  our 
own  time  and  country,  though  a  good  many  still  hold  their 
ground  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  In  the  north  of  Eng- 
land it  is  popularly  thought  to  be  very  unsafe  to  molest  a  weasel 
or  to  kill  or  injure  its  young,  lest  the  artful  animal  spit  on  the 
offender  and  paralyze  him,  or  else  secretly  spit  Jnto  his  food  and 
so  poison  him.  A  young  emigrant  from  county  Sligo,  Ireland, 
has  told  me  that  the  peasants  there  have  undoubting  faith  in  this 
capacity  of  the  weasel  to  avenge  itself  by  the  volimtary  ejection 
of  saliva  that  is  poisonous  to  man.  I  wish  I  might  reproduce  the 
rich  brogue  and  open-eyed  credulity  with  which  this  Irish  boy 
related  several  stories  illustrative  both  of  the  revengeful  disposi- 
tion and  of  the  reasoning  ability  of  the  weasel.  But  I  can  only 
give,  in  an  approximation  to  his  language,  two  instances  which 
he  assured  me  had  come  under  his  own  observation.  ''A  mon 
in  our  part  o'  the  country  wonst  fought  wi'  a  weasel.  She  was 
vnrry  mad  un'  she  fought  *um  a  long  time,  un'  at  las'  she  spet  on 
'nz  shins.  The  mon  was  af eard  then  un'  let  her  alone,  un'  I  me- 
self  saah  wheriver  the  weasel  'd  spet  on  'um,  uz  shins  turned 
black  in  spots.'*  "  There  was  a  lot  o*  min  a-wurrkin'  in  a  field, 
un'  wan  uv  'm  tuk  some  little  young  weasels  out  av  their  nist  in 
a  wall  that  was  theer.  Thin  whin  th'  ould  weasel  saah  what  was 
done  wi'  'um,  she  just  wint  to  the  can  o'  milk  that  they  had  for 
their  dinner,  and  spet  in  th'  can  un'  wint  aff ;  un'  thin  the  mon 
wint  back  wi'  the  little  weasels  af ther  he'd  watched  th'  ould  one 
a  bit,  un'  he  lift  thim  in  the  nist.  Un'  thin  th'  ould  weasel  wint 
as  quick  as  iver  she  cud  to  the  can  o'  milk  un'  spilt  it  so  the  rt\\r\ 
cudn't  dhrink  any  uv  it.  She  wudn't  be  afther  hurtin'  'um  whin 
they'd  taken  the  little  wans  back."  The  country  people  in  county 
Sligo  believe  that  these  agile  carnivores  are  so  very  cunning  that 
they  know  all  that  men  say  about  them,  and  so  it  is  felt  to  be 
unsafe  even  to  speak  ill  of  the  little  thieves.  It  is  also  there 
thought  to  be  very  lucky  to  carry  a  purse  made  of  a  weasel's  skin. 
There  is  an  old  custom  among  the  Irishwomen  in  county  Kerry 
to  go  out  with  bread  or  other  food  in  their  hands,  to  meet  hunters 
coming  home  with  their  ferrets,  and  after  feeding  the  latter,  to 
keep  "  for  luck  "  whatever  crumbs  are  left  over. 

An  old-time  remedy  for  the  disease  commonly  known  as  *'  the 
shingles  "  (herpes  zoster)  still  survives  in  the  United  States,  rang- 
ing from  Maine  through  Massachusetts  and  New  York  to  Ohio, 
and  perhaps  even  more  widely.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  skin  of  a  freshly  killed  cat  to  the  diseased  surface 
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of  the  body.  In  Massaclmsetis  it  is  believed  that  to  be  efficacious 
the  skin  must  be  that  of  a  black  cat.  In  one  country  town  in 
eastern  Massachusetts  the  same  remedy  is  recommended  for  hives. 
A  reputed  cure  for  asthma,  still  extant  in  Boston,  is  to  wear  a 
muslorat-skin,  the  hair  to  come  next  the  chest  of  the  patient.  A 
correspondent  from  central  New  York  knows  of  inflammation  of 
the  bowels  having  been  cured  by  applying  the  flesh  side  of  tbe 
pelt  of  a  freshly  killed  lamb.  In  parts  of  Ohio  it  is  thought  that 
chilblains  may  be  quickly  relieved  by  wrapping  the  feet  in  a 
''  warm,  bloody  rabbit-skin  *'  (hare-sMn).  The  last-named  remedy 
calls  to  mind  the  method  of  curing  ruddiness  of  the  face  by  anoint- 
ing it  overnight  with  hare's  blood,  cited  in  that  incomparable  med- 
ley of  wisdom  and  folly.  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  The 
nausea  attendant  on  the  painful  disease  called  milk-sickness, 
which  is  so  dreaded  in  many  of  the  newly  settled  parts  of  the 
Western  States,  may,  it  is  said,  be  allayed  by  drinking  hot  water 
into  which  has  been  dropped  a  little  f resUy  drawn  blood  of  a 
chicken.  Canadian  lumbermen,  when  fortunate  enough  to  shoot 
a  deer,  often  wrap  themselves  at  night  in  its  skin  in  order  to  keep 
oflf  witches. 

Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  states  that  the  bite  of  a  serpent 
may  be  cured  by  immediately  applying  to  the  wound  a  living 
mouse,  split  asunder,  or  the  warm  flesh  stripped  from  the  bones 
of  a  cock.  We  find  a  possible  survival  of  these  ancient  Roman 
remedies  in  the  application  of  the  freshly  cut  surface  of  a  stunned 
domestic  fowl  to  a  snake-bite.  The  poison  is  supposed  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  quickly  circulating  blood  of  the  chicken  and  finally 
to  kill  it.  If  it  die  before  most  of  the  poison  is  thought  to  have 
been  absorbed,  another  is  at  once  to  be  applied.  This  mode  of 
treatment  is  reported  from  Michigan,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  it  prevails  rather  generally 
where  poisonous  snakes  are  found.  In  northern  Ohio  they  say 
that  a  living  fowl  cut  open  and  applied  while  bleeding  constitutes 
another  cure  for  "  shingles.''  In  the  town  of  Wobum,  Mass.,  it  is 
not  snake-poisoning  or  shingles,  but  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria^ 
that  may  be  cured  by  applying  to  the  chest  the  palpitating  body 
of  a  hen  that  has  been  stimned  and  immediately  cut  open.  This 
last  remedy  recalls  the  account  of  the  last  illness  of  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy (Philip  the  Good),  in  Charles  Reade's  admirable  mosaic  of 
medisBval  life.  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  You  remember  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  duke  lay  sick  at 
Bruges  with  the  disease  now  known  as  diphtheria.  *'  Ho !  this  is 
grave.  Flay  me  an  ape  incontinent  and  clap  him  to  the  duke's 
breast,"  says  the  doctor.  But  no  ape  was  to  be  had.  "  Then  Doc- 
tor Remedy  grew  impatient  and  bade  flay  a  dog.  'A  dog  is  next 
best  to  an  ape,  only  it  must  be  a  dog  all  of  one  color.'    So  they 
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flayed  a  liyer-colored  dog  and  clapped  it  yet  palpitating  to  their 
sovereign's  breast ;  and  lie  died/' 

There  is  a  popular  supposition  of  wide  range,  based  upon  I 
know  not  what,  that  it  is  very  healthfiQ  for  children  to  play  with 
dogs,  A  weak  child,  it  is  thought,  may  gain  strength  by  being 
with  a  dog,  or,  if  diseased,  the  child  may  be  cured  by  having  the 
animal  ''take  the  disease'' — for  example,  inflamed  eyes  or  any 
disorder  of  the  skin*  Within  a  year  a  college  graduate  told  me, 
in  perfect  good  faith,  of  acquaintances,  a  Boston  doctor  and  his 
wife,  whose  little  girl  had  been  greatly  afflicted  with  some  form 
of  eczema  which  they  all  hoped  would  disappear,  as  the  parents 
had  purchased  a  fine  dog  to  play  with  the  child. 

When  a  dog  is  teething,  the  upper  incisors,  according  to  a 
New  England  superstition,  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come loose,  or  he  may ''  swallow  them  and  have  fits."  Perhaps 
even  more  generally  received  is  the  fancied  danger  of  allowing  a 
child's  milk-tooth  i^ter  extraction  to  fall  into  the  possession  of  a 
dog  or  cat,  lest  the  animal  swallow  it,  and  the  child  have  a  dog's 
or  cat's  tooth  grow  in  place  of  the  lost  one.  The  Mexicans  and 
Indians  in  Texas  say  that  every  animal  has  brains  enough  to  tan 
its  own  skin ;  and  so  the  latter,  in  the  case  of  the  wolf,  panther, 
wild  cat,  and  some  other  animals,  is  mainly  prepared  by  rubbing 
into  the  flesh  side  of  it  the  brains  of  its  former  wearer.  A  some- 
what common  fancy  among  children,  perhaps  too  among  adults 
as  well,  is  that "  every  part  strengthens  a  part" — ^that  is,  that  the 
liver,  heart,  brains,  and  so  on  of  animals,  when  eaten,  go  directly 
toward  nourishing  the  corresponding  organs  in  the  eater.  A 
similar  doctrine  was  worked  out  in  great  detail  by  the  American 
Indians,  and  is,  I  believe,  held  by  many  other  savage  tribes.  It 
seems  altogether  probable  that  such  beliefs,  wherever  found 
among  civilized  people,  old  or  young,  are  .survivals  from  remote 
antiquity,  and  that  they  are  closely  akin  in  their  nature  and 
origin  to  the  well-known  doctrine  of  signatures  which  has  played 
so  great  a  i>art  in  the  systems  of  medicine  of  primitive  peoples. 

Mr.  Charles  Aldrich,  of  Webster  City,  Iowa,  relates  the  fol- 
lowing curious  superstition:  ''A  neighbor  residing  on  a  small 
farm  near  me  has,  on  several  occasions,  spoken  of  his  experience 
with  'hog  mice.'  He  came  to  this  country  many  years  ago  from 
Northamptonshire,  England,  where  he  had  often  seen  these 
strange  animals.  They  are  also  occasionally  seen  by  him  here 
in  Iowa.  This  mythical  rodent  is  about  the  size  of  a  bam 
mouse,  but  its  striking  peculiarity  as  to  its  outward  appearance 
is,  that  it  has  a  head  and  face  fashioned  exactly  like  that  of 
a  hog.  It  is  a  very  '  uncanny '  little  beast.  If  it  merely  nms 
across  the  body  of  a  sleeping  person,  or  of  a  domestic  animal, 
such  unfortunate  person  or  animal  will  be  grievously  afflicted 
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with  lameness  or  soreness  wherever  the  mouse  sets  down  one  of 
its  little  feet.  Serious  disability  often  comes  from  the  touch  of 
the '  'og  mouse/  In  some  extreme  cases  the  afUction  is  well-nigh 
incurable,  and  may  last  a  lifetime.  My  old  friend  said  that  it 
was  no  hearsay  matter  with  him.  He  had '  seen  'og  mice  both  in 
Northamptonshire  and  'ere  in  Hamerica.'  One  of  his  colts  'was 
disabled  by  a  'og  mouse  running  hover  it,  and  was  a  long,  long  time 
getting  welL'  A  striking  peculiarity  of  the  hog-faced  mouse,  ac- 
cording to  my  old  friend,  is,  that  it  is  never  seen  at  rest,  but  always 
'  on  a  dead  run,'  as  if  fleeing  from  pursuit.*' 

It  seems  to  me  almost  certain  that  this  redoubtable '  'og  mouse ' 
is  merely  a  shrew,  whose  long  and  pointed  snout  might  suggest 
the  visage  of  a  hog.  In  Great  Britain  the  most  maleficent  pow- 
ers are  commonly  attributed  to  shrews,  and  an  interesting  passage 
concerning  the  matter  in  White's  Natural  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  Selbome  deserves  to  be  quoted  verbatim:  ''At  the  south 
comer  of  the  plestor,  or  area,  near  the  church,  there  stood,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  a  very  old,  grotesque,  hollow  pollard  ash,  which 
for  ages  had  been  looked  on  with  no  small  veneration  as  a  shrew 
ash  whose  twigs  or  branches,  when  gently  applied  to  the  limbs  of 
cattle,  will  immediately  relieve  the  pains  which  a  beast  suffers 
from  the  running  of  a  shrew  mouse  over  the  part  affected ;  for  it 
is  supposed  that  a  shrew  mouse  is  of  so  baleful  and  deleterious  a 
nature  that,  wherever  it  creeps  over  a  beast,  be  it  horse,  cow,  or 
sheep,  the  suffering  animal  is  afflicted  with  cruel  anguish,  and 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  limb.  Against  this  acci- 
dent, to  which  they  were  continually  liable,  our  provident  fore- 
fathers always  kept  a  shrew  ash  at  hand,  which,  when  once  medi- 
cated, would  maintain  its  virtue  forever.  A  shrew  ash  was  made 
thus :  into  the  body  of  the  tree  a  deep  hole  was  bored  with  an 
auger,  and  a  poor  devoted  shrew  mouse  was  thrust  in  alive,  and 
plugged  in,  no  doubt  with  several  quaint  incantations  long  since 
forgotten.  As  the  ceremonies  necessary  for  such  a  consecration 
are  no  longer  understood,  all  succession  is  at  an  end,  and  no  such 
tree  is  known  to  subsist  in  the  manor  or  hundred." 

It  appears  that  similar  powers  for  evil  have  also  been  attrib- 
uted, in  parts  at  least  of  Great  Britain,  to  field  mice,  which  by 
creeping  over  the  backs  of  sheep  were  thought  to  produce  paraly- 
sis. The  remedy  for  such  an  injury  was  to  inclose  the  mouse  in 
a  tree,  and  stroke  the  afflicted  animal  with  its  branches  as  above 
described.  How  far,  if  at  all,  these  old-country  superstitions 
have  become  naturalized  among  us  I  do  not  know. 

The  belief  that  the  American  porcupine  {Ereihizon  dorsatt^s) 
can  at  will  "shoot"  its  quills  is  one  of  wide  acceptance  among 
unscientific  people.  I  remember  the  woodcut  in  my  first  si)elling- 
book,  labeled  porcupine,  and  how,  in  reply  to  my  questions  in 
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regard,  to  the  nature  of  the  bristly-looking  little  fellow,  I  was 
told  of  his  protective  power  of  discharging  a  volley  of  quills  at 
either  a  hunter  or  any  four-footed  enemy.  This  interesting  fable 
about  our  own  unaggressive  rodent  is  doubtless  *an  application  of 
a  similar  exaggeration  of  earlier  origin  concerning  the  African 
porcupine.  No  doubt  the  story  arose  at  the  outset  from  the 
extreme  readiness  with  which  the  quills  are  detached  from  the 
skin  of  their  owner,  contrasting  remarkably  as  it  does  with  the 
savage  hold  which  their  minute  barbs  take  of  the  flesh  of  the  in- 
cautious meddler  in  whom  they  lodge. 

A  cure  for  a  felon,  recommended  in  central  Maine,  is  to  wrap 
the  offending  finger  in  the  thin  membrane  which  lines  an  egg- 
shelL  More  interesting  than  this  is  the  south  of  Ireland  conceit 
that  sucking  the  first  egg  laid  by  a  black  hen  will  clear  the  voice 
and  render  it  musical. 

One  of  the  most  unique  of  veterinary  remedies  is  the  following 
sent  me  from  Bradford,  Mass.:  ''If  a  cow  lose  her  cud,  put  a 
live  frog  down  her  throat  and  it  will  bring  back  the  cud." 

In  Alabama  and  Texas  a  hymenopterous  insect,  of  the  family 
MuttUicUB,  which  bears  a  superficial  resemblance  to  a  red  ant,  is 
locally  known  by  the  entirely  xmdeserved  name  of  cow-killer,  from 
the  supix>sed  destructive  effect  of  its  sting  upon  cattle. 

The  dragon-fly  is  greatly  feared  by  little  folks  in  Maine,  as 
they  believe  that  it  often  sews  together  the  lips  of  children,  and  if 
the  mouth  be  left  open  to  prevent  the  sewing  of  the  lips  the  warn- 
ing cry,  is  **  Look  out,  hell  sew  up  your  swallow ! "  A  very  cau- 
tious little  girl,  therefore,  was  accustomed  on  sight  of  one  of  these 
insects  to  open  wide  her  mouth,  keep  her  lips  far  apart,  and  then 
cram  her  fist  into  her  mouth  to  keep  the  enemy  out  of  her  throat. 
In  parts  of  Massachusetts  the  story  goes  that  it  is  only  children 
who  tell  lies  who  are  in  danger  of  having  their  mouths  sewed  up 
by  the  **  devil's  darning  needle,"  while  in  New  Hampshire  and 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  the  children  think  that  their  ears,  eye- 
lids, nostrils,  and  lips  must  be  guarded,  or  they  may  be  sewed  up 
by  the  dreaded  darning-needle.  This  graceful  and  beautifully  col- 
ored insect  has  various  names  besides  the  well-known  one  just  men- 
tioned. In  New  Jersey  it  is  often  called  "  spindle  " ;  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  New  Orleans, ''  mosquito-hawk,"  and  very  likely  this 
may  be  a  most  rational  appellation;  but  it  goes  without  saying  that 
that  of  "  snake-doctor,"  common  in  many  of  the  Southern  States, 
is  entirely  senseless.  The  negroes  and  ignorant  whites,  however, 
really  believe  that  ailing  snakes  are  attended  by  these  flying  "  doc- 
tors." In  Tennessee  and  Illinois  either  "  snake-doctor  "  or  "  snake- 
feeder"  is  the  popular  name,  and  the  latter  is  the  one  in  general 
use  both  among  children  and  adults  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  some 
other  States  of  the  Mississippi  basin.    When  a  child  in  northern 
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central  Oliio,  I  remember  that  neither  my  plajrmates  nor  myself 
doubted^  when  we  saw  dragon-flies  darting  to  and  fro  or  hover- 
ing over  ponds  or  swamp-lands,  that  they  were  carrying  food  to 
their  friends  the  Snakes ;  and  the  sight  of  a  snake-feeder  always 
put  those  who  feared  snakes  on  their  guard* 

Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  was  spending  the  night  in 
Boston.  Her  hostess  advised  her,  upon  retiring,  to  be  sure  and 
keep  the  bedclothes  well  over  her  feet  during  the  night,  as  the 
house  was  infested  with  cockroaches,  and  it  was  said  that  the  in- 
sects would  gnaw  one's  toe-nails  if  opportunity  offered.  This  sug- 
gests a  rather  popular  New  England  superstition  that  if  you  kill 
a  cricket  the  rest  of  the  tribe  will  come  unawares  and  bite  holes 
in  your  clothes.  We  find  the  same  superstition  in  Ireland.  The 
Irish  in  general  say  that  it  is  very  lucky  to  have  crickets  come  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  your  premises,  only  you  must  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  injure  one.  A  young  Irishman  once  told  me  that  if  by 
chance  boiling  water  were  spilled  upon  one,  as  might  easily  hap- 
pen among  the  peasants  who  cook  by  an  open  fire,  about  the 
hearth  of  which  the  crickets  like  to  live,  the  unlucky  person  who 
had  done  the  injury  would  be  sure  to  find  that  the  crickets  had 
gnawed  holes  in  his  socks  and  other  garments  during  his  sleep ; 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  room  the  clothes  of  other  per- 
sons who  had  not  harmed  the  crickets  would  be  unmolested.  A 
Maine  saying  is  that,  if  one  of  the  sprightly  elves  become  impris- 
oned in  some  crevice,  ill-fortune  will  surely  attend  any  bystander 
who  does  not  release  him.  In  some  places  with  us  the  cricket  is 
said  to  be  propitious,  but  there  is  a  Maine  belief  that  its  chirping 
foretells  sorrow.  This  is  a  probable  outgrowth  of  the  saddening 
effect  of  long-continued  listening  to  the  little  reveler's  music^  so 
mingled  in  its  cheer  and  pathos.  We  may  pretty  certainly  con- 
clude that  our  whimsies  about  the  cricket  have  in  the  main  been 
directly  transplanted  from  the  British  Isles,  while  those  of  the 
latter  region  are,  in  turn,  modified  versions  of  ancient  ancestral 
beliefs  common  to  many  branches  of  the  Aryan  race.  In  White's 
Selbome  the  author  says,  in  speaking  of  crickets :  "  They  are  the 
housewife's  barometer,  foretelling  her  when  it  will  rain ;  and  are 
prognostic  sometimes,  she  thinks,  of  ill  or  good  luck,  of  the  death 
of  a  near  relation,  or  of  the  approach  of  an  absent  lover."  Among 
various  prognostications  of  death  recoxmted  in  the  poet  Gray's 
Pastoral  Dirge  we  find — 

'*  And  shrilling  crickets  in  the  ohimnej  cried.^ 

The  Spectator  says  that  the  voice  of  the  cricket  has  inspired  more 
terror  than  the  roaring  of  a  lion.  According  to  Pliny,  the  cricket 
was  an  insect  greatly  esteemed  by  ancient  magicians. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  house-fly  is  indigestible  by  the  human 
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stomach.  If  one  is  so  nnf orttmate  as  to  swallow  a  fly,  the  com- 
forting remark  very  apt  to  be  offered  among  country  people 
is:  "Well,  it'll  come  np;  a  fly  won't  stay  on  the  stomach, yon 
know." 

In  central  Illinois  pills  made  by  rolling  up  spider-webs  into 
small  balls  are  recommended  to  be  taken  for  ague.  In  connection 
with  this  remedy  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  that  Burton,  in 
his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  tells  how  his  mother,  who  was  much 
given  to  doctoring  the  poor  of  her  parish,  had  great  confidence  in 
the  efficacy,  in  ague  cases,  of  a  spider  inclosed  in  a  nutshell 
wrapped  in  silk,  to  be  worn  as  an  amulet  by  the  patient.  Burton 
himself  was  at  first  incredulous,  but  after  some  observation  he 
came  to  believe  that  the  amulet  was  beneficial.  His  own  conclusion 
was  greatly  strengthened  upon  his  finding  authority  for  this  use  of 
the  spider  in  the  writings  of  Bioscorides,  the  famous  botanist,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  Christian  era,  and  whose  Materia 
Medica,  written  in  Greek,  was  for  fifteen  hundred  years  the  high- 
est medical  authority.  Carrying  spiders  upon  the  person  as  an 
ague-cure  must  once  have  been  somewhat  popular 'in  England. 
Brand  quotes  from  the  diary  of  ^gllias  Ashmole,  April  11, 1681,  the 
following :  **  I  took  early  in  the  morning  a  good  dose  of  elixir  and 
hung  three  spiders  about  my  neck,  and  they  drove  the  ague  away. 
Deo  gratias !  *'  Indeed,  a  vastly  greater  antiquity  may  be  assigned 
to  this  absurd  practice,  for  the  use  of  a  spider's  web  or  the  creat- 
ure itself  as  a  specific  for  ague  can  at  least  be  traced  back  to  the 
first  century  of  our  era ;  for  Pliny,  in  prescribing  for  this  disease, 
says:  *'It  may  be  worth  while  to  make  trial  whether  the  web  of 
the  spider  called  'lycos'  is  of  any  use  applied  with  the  insect 
itself  to  the  temples  and  forehead  in  a  compress  covered  with 
rosm  and  wax ;  or  the  insect  itself,  attached  to  the  body  in  a  reed — 
a  form  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  highly  beneficial  for  other  fevers." 
In  the  medical  chapters  of  his  Natural  History  Pliny  again  and 
again  speaks  of  the  remedial  virtues  of  spiders  and  their  webs, 
and,  among  multifarious  prescriptions  of  this  kind,  advises  the 
application  of  a  spider  for  three  days  as  a  cure  for  a  boil,  care 
being  taken  not  to  mention  the  animal's  name  before  applying  it; 
also  of  cobwebs  wet  with  oil  and  vinegar  for  fracture  of  the  skull, 
or  of  the  web  of  a  white  spider  for  chapped  lips.  I  have  chanced 
upon  several  other  spider-web  remedies  in  our  own  country  be- 
sides the  ague-cure  above  mentioned.  A  Deerfield  (Mass.)  mode 
of  treatment  for  felons  is  merely  to  wind  the  finger  about  with 
cobwebs.  In  northern  New  York  cobwebs  wet  in  hot  water  and 
applied  externally  are  recommended  for  the  relief  of  pain  in  dis- 
eases of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  The  same  application  is  used 
in  parts  of  Vermont  for  acute  inflammation  of  the  breast. 

A  quaint  custom  is  widely  prevalent  among  country  boys  and 
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girls  of  asking  a  '^ daddy-long-legs*'  to  point  out  the  direction  in 
which  pasturing  cattle  may  be  found.  When  I  was  a  little  girl 
in  northern  Ohio,  many  a  time,  before  starting  to  drive  home  the 
cows  from  a  woods-pasture — ^in  which  they  might  easily  have 
wandered  out  of  sight — ^have  I  looked  about  in  the  angle  of  a 
gate-post,  or  imder  the  cap  of  a  board  fence,  in  whose  shady  cor- 
ners the  daddy-long-legs  often  lurk,  and,  having  found  one  of  the 
torpid  beings,  seized  him  by  one  leg  and  held  him  as  I  repeated 
our  prescribed  incantation : 

**  Oran^-daddj,  gran^-daddy-long-lefn, 
Tell  m6  where  my  cows  are,  op  I'll  kill  you !  ^ 

Naturally,  the  spider,  discomfited  by  his  bondage,  would  lift 
one  of  his  legs,  and  the  cows,  it  was  said,  would  be  found  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  this  uplifted  leg.  I  don't  think  that  we 
children  really  believed  that  this  indication  would  always  hold 
good,  or  that  we  even  paid  very  much  attention  to  the  i>ath  so 
designated ;  but,  as  I  remember  it,  we  felt  it  to  be  the  proper  thing 
to  do  to  consult  our  oracle,  and  I  doubt  not  the  ceremony  sent  us 
oflE  on  our  evening  quest  with  better  courage.  The  same  custom 
is  reported  from  different  parts  of  New  York  State,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Tennessee.  The  incantation  varies  somewhat  with  the 
locality.    In  Tennessee  it  is  simply — 

** Daddy-long-legs,  which  way  are  my  cows?  ** 

An  old  physician  writes  me  that  "in  western  New  York,  sixty 

years  ago,  the  verses  ran — 

*  Grandfather  gray-beard, 
Tell  me  where  my  cows  are,  or  I'll  kill  yon  I ' 

After  this  had  been  repeated  several  times  in  a  drawling  mono- 
tone, lengthening  out  the  syllables  '  gray '  and  '  kilV  if  the  captive 
lifted  a  leg  and  held  it  suspended  for  a  moment,  he  was  faithfully 
released;  otherwise,  he  was  ruthlessly  killed.'*  Certainly  there 
must  be  some  occult  connection  between  these  malodorous  arach- 
nids and  the  cows,  for  in  Tennessee  the  farmer-boys  tell  you  that 
killing  a  grand-daddy-long-legs  will  make  the  cows  go  dry. 

In  the  pine  woodlands  of  southern  Louisiana,  so  a  New  Or- 
leans lady  writes,  there  are  found  little  mounds  of  mud,  with 
quite  a  large  opening  in  the  center  of  each — ^probably  crayfish- 
holes.  Negro  nurses  caution  the  children  imder  their  charge 
never  to  touch  these  tiny  mounds,  believing  that  they  are  snake- 
holes,  and  that  any  meddling  will  lead  the  snake  which  lives  there 
to  leave  his  burrow  at  night  and  come  and  bite  the  offender. 

In  western  New  York,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the  i>anacea  for 
dirt  or  other  foreign  substances  in  the  eye  was  what  the  children 
called  "  crabs'  eye-stones,'*  the  two  calcareous,  lenticular  concre- 
tions found  between  the  stomach- walls  of  the  crayfish.    In  these 
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gastroliths  is  stored  away  for  the  molting  season  a  reservoir  of 
material  to  form  a  new  shelL  The  children^  having  no  knowledge 
of  the  real  nse  of  the  gastroliths^  believe  them  to  be  a  providen- 
tial arrangement  for  the  relief  of  pain  in  man,  and  for  genera- 
tions this  belief  has  been  entertained  by  adults,  for  the  gastroliths 
are  really  the  commercial  eye-stones  that  were  once  widely  used  to 
remove  any  irritating  particle  from  the  eye ;  but  the  practice  is 
now  condemned  by  physicians.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  there 
is  any  power  sui  generis  in  these  neat  little  bodies  which  an  arti- 
ficial f  ac-simile  would  not  possess.  Very  likely  this  widely  credited 
virtue  of  the  eye-stones  is  a  result  of  the  varied  use  in  medicine 
of  the  European  crayfish  in  past  ages.  Powdered  gastroliths  were 
formerly  used  in  Europe  as  an  antacid,  while  Pliny  cites  a  score 
of  prescriptions  in  which  the  crushed  animal,  the  bruised  flesh, 
the  juice  expressed  from  it,  macerations  in  various  liquids,  or  the 
incinerated  and  pulverized  shell  were  recommended  for  all  sorts 
of  purposes  from  antidoting  poisons  to  allaying  fevers. 

Some  time  ago  I  heard  a  very  notable  New  England  house- 
keeper ask  a  young  girl,  who  was  assisting  her  by  preparing  a  lob- 
ster for  the  tea-table,  if  she  had  been  careful  to  remove  the  "lady.*' 
In  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  what  was  meant  by  this,  I  was  told 
that  there  is  a  part  known  as  the  *'  lady  '* — ^a  small,  greenish  object 
inside  the  lobster,  which  is  a  perfect  image  of  a  tiny  woman  seated 
in  a  chair — and  that  this  part  of  the  animal  is  deadly  poison,  and 
should  therefore  always  be  carefully  removed  in  preparing  the 
flesh  for  the  table.  I  find  that,  in  general  throughout  Massachu- 
setts, this  name  of  "lady**  is  given  to  the  stomach,  which  may  be 
imagined  to  bear  a  remote  resemblance  to  a  miniature  woman. 
Since  the  lobster  is  a  notorious  sea-scavenger,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  would  probably  be  very  undesirable  for  food,  though  why 
this  stigma  of  being  poisonous  should  need  to  be  attached  to  the 
hard,  calcareous-toothed,  inedible  stomach- walls  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  tell.  In  central  New  Hampshire  the  name  "  lady  "  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  intestine — ^the  dark  tube  running  lengthwise 
of  the  lobster's  body — and  this  is  considered  poisonous.  In  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  an  intelligent  fish-dealer,  on  being  questioned  as  to 
the  nature  and  position  of  the  "  lady  "  in  the  lobster,  designated  by 
that  name  the  edible  ovary  popularly  called  the  *'  coral.'*  An  in- 
genious theory  has  been  propounded  to  me  to  explain  the  cause  of 
the  80-called  "  lady  "  being  dangerously  poisonous.  The  reasoning 
was  about  as  follows :  "  You  know  that  lobsters  must  be  alive 
when  they  are  dropi)ed  into  hot  water  to  be  cooked.  If  you  should 
let  them  die  before  they  are  cooked,  they  would  be  poison  and  not 
fit  to  eat,  and  I  suppose  that  the  poison,  which  before  they  are 
cooked  is  scattered  everywhere  through  its  whole  body,  all  goes 
into  the  "lady"  while  the  lobster  is  being  boiled." 
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In  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  children  are  afraid  to  kill  the  common 
sow-bug  (Oniscus)^  which  they  call  '*  mad  dog/'  believing  that  the 
disagreeable-looking  little  crustacean  can  give  one  the  hydropho- 
bia. In  my  own  mind  there  is  a  faint  recollection  of  having 
heard  that  a  poultice  made  from  these  creatures  possessed  great 
remedial  powers  of  some  kind.  The  genuineness  of  my  half -ob- 
literated reminiscence  of  the  therapeutical  value  of  the  sow-bug 
lately  received  an  xmexpected  confirmation  from  the  pages  of  a 
copy  of  The  Complete  English  Dispensatory,  by  John  Quincy, 
printed  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This 
rare  old  book,  which  had  long  lain  among  the  xmconsidered  rub- 
bish in  the  garret  of  an  old-fashioned  New  Hampshire  farm-house, 
contains  a  vast  amoimt  of  curious  medical  lore.  Not  a  few  of  the 
remedies  which  it  describes  are  so  alchemistically  compounded  as 
to  seem  to  have  come  straight  down  from  the  later  adepts  in  that 
pseudo-science.  Other  preparations,  again,  are  unpleasant  enough 
in  their  composition  to  satisfy  an  ancient  Roman  or  a  modem 
Chinese  practitioner,  as  witness  the  following  (by  no  means  one 
of  the  most  objectionable) : 

*'  ExPRBSSio  MiLLiPEDUH  SIMPLEX  {A  Simple  Expression  of 
Millipedes). — Take  live  millipedes  and  white  sugar  ana  5  iij,  beat 
them  well  together  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  pour  upon  them  lb.  j 
of  white  wine,  which  strain  out  again  by  hard  squeezing/' 

This  formula  is  quoted  by  Quincy  from  Dr.  Fuller's  Pharma- 
cojKBia  Extemporanea  as  a  diuretic.  Among  other  synonyms  for 
*'  millipedes  "  as  here  used,  Quincy  gives  *'  sows  "  and  '^  onisci.'*  I 
find  that  Pliny  recommends  '*  millipedes  "  (which  the  editor  of  the 
translation  of  the  Natural  History  in  Bohn's  series  identifies  with 
onisci)  for  pains  in  the  ear.  Holland  is  quoted  in  a  foot-note  in 
the  above-mentioned  translation,  as  sanctioning  the  use  of  wood- 
lice  (sow-bugs)  for  pains  in  the  ears ;  and  the  editor  also  states 
that  English  school-boys  swallow  them  alive,  and  that  old  women 
advise  their  use  in  consumptive  cases. 

Perhaps  every  one  has  noticed  the  club-shai)ed,  whitish  ma^ 
at  the  proximal  end  of  a  freshly  pulled  human  hair.  This  root  of 
the  hair,  together  with  the  attached  connective  tissue  and  adipose 
material,  is  often  absent,  from  the  fact  that  the  hair  frequently 
breaks  off  near  the  opening  of  the  follicle,  instead  of  coming  out 
entire  from  the  interior  of  the  latter.  So  it  has  come  about  that 
the  root  of  the  hair  is  in  different  localities  mistaken  for  an  ani- 
mal parasite,  called  a  hair-eater.  In  many  places  in  Maine  and 
Massachusetts,  if  these  bulbs  are  noticed  among  combings,  people 
will  say  that  the  scalp  is  infested  with  hair-eaters,  and  that  the 
latter  must  be  killed,  or  they  will  certainly  ruin  the  hair. 
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NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  CEMENTS. 

Bt  Pbof.  la  boy  F.  GBIFFIN. 

THE  cements  now  in  the  market  are  of  two  kinds:  natural^ 
made  directly  from  stone ;  and  artificial,  commonly  called 
Portland  cement.  The  manufacture  of  the  former  consists  simply 
in  burning  and  grinding  the  cement  stone,  a  magnesian  limestone 
containing  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  silica  and  a  little  silicate  of 
alumina.  The  burning  drives  off  the  small  amount  of  combined 
water  and  all  the  carbon  dioxide  from  the  stone,  leaving  the  lime 
and  magnesia  as  oxides,  while  the  grinding  to  a  powder  puts  it 
into  the  best  possible  condition  for  mixing  with  sand  and  gravel, 
and  moistening  to  form  a  mortar.  Artificial  cement  consists  of 
about  sixty-two  per  cent  of  lime  mixed  with  silica  and  silicate  of 
alumina  in  nearly  the  same  proportions  as  those  found  in  the 
cement  stone,  and  it  is  free  from  magnesia.  This  seems  to  be  the 
whole  difference  in  its  constitution.  In  use,  the  artificial  cement 
sets  rapidly  and  attains  maximum  hardness  in  a  comparatively 
short  time ;  the  natural  cement  hardens  rather  slowly  and  reaches 
its  maximum  hardness  only  after  a  long  period  of  exposure  to 
the  air. 

The  increasing  use  of  cement  in  modem  construction,  either 
alone  or  more  commonly  as  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel,  demands 
that  the  qualities  of  the  different  kinds,  and  the  means  of  testing, 
both  roughly  and  accurately,  should  be  generally  understood. 
The  foundations  of  all  important  structures,  in  situations  where 
they  can  not  rest  directly  upon  solid  rock,  owe  their  strength  to 
cement.  They  are  usually  made  of  concrete,  cement  mixed  with 
sand  or  gravel,  and  they  are  often  strengthened  by  iron  beams  so 
as  to  bind  the  whole  into  one  continuous  mass.  Tunnels  under 
rivers,  sewers,  cable  trenches,  and  all  the  numerous  subways  of 
our  large  cities,  are  either  concrete  or  masonry  laid  in  cement 
mortar.  Their  strength,  again,  is  the  strength  of  the  cement  used. 
And  even  the  piers  of  most  of  the  large  bridges  are  now  made  in 
part  or  wholly  of  concrete.  Oftentimes,  even  the  walls  of  stone 
and  brick  buildings  are  rendered  more  secure  by  being  laid  up 
with  mortar  of  which  cement  forms  a  large  ingredient.  Used  for 
so  many  purposes,  the  necessity  of  uniform  quality,  and  proper 
knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  cement  used,  become  plain. 

Before  examining  the  methods  of  testing  now  employed  and 
comparing  the  results,  the  process  of  hardening  needs  to  be  com- 
prehended. Some  things  are  not  yet  quite  clear  in  it,  but  it  is 
certainly  in  the  main  a  chenucal  process.  Mixed  with  water,  the 
lime  and  magnesia  of  the  cement  unite  to  form  a  hydrate,  and  it 
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is  probable  that  the  silicates  also  recombine  with  some  of  the 
water.  This  is  the  first  step,  and  produces  the  so-called  setting. 
It  is  best  passed  through  while  the  cement  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  is  the  reason  why  cement  mixtures  must  be  used  as  soon  as 
moistened.  But,  this  now  complete,  a  more  complex  process  is  set 
up.  The  moistened  cement  brought  in  contact  with  the  air,  or 
exposed  to  water,  at  once  begins  to  absorb  carbon  dioxide,  for  all 
ordinary  air  contains  the  gas,  and  most  water  holds  it  in  solution. 
The  gas  unites  with  the  lime  to  form  a  carbonate  again,  and  this 
goes  on  until  the  whole  of  the  lime  is  turned  back  to  limestone. 
The  same  change  occurs  in  the  magnesia,  but  in  this  the  action 
proceeds  more  slowly.  With  a  pure  lime  cement  this  action  is 
probably  nearly  complete  at  the  end  of  a  few  months ;  but,  with  a 
cement  containing  magnesia,  it  will  continue  for  many  years. 
The  strength  of  the  cement  increases  so  long  as  the  change  con- 
tinues. So  a  Portland  cement  will  develop  its  full  strength  in  a 
few  months,  while  our  natural  cements  will  not  for  years,  and, 
so  long  as  it  continues,  the  structure  improves. 

Rough  testing  of  cement,  so  as  to  enable  a  workman  to  get  a 
crude  and  imperfect  idea  of  its  value,  is  easy.  Enough  of  the 
pure  cement  should  be  taken  to  make  a  ball  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  mixed  with  just  sufficient  water  to  make  it  mold  readily  and 
be  rolled  into  a  balL  Then  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  air  and 
left  for  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  should  be  set ;  then 
it  should  be  put  into  water  and  left.  It  should  grow  gradually 
harder,  and  should  show  no  signs  of  cracking  or  crumbling, 
even  when  left  for  ten  days.  Any  cement  that  does  not  endure 
this  test  is  not  of  sufficiently  good  quality  to  make  satisfactory 
structures ;  any  cement  that  stands  this  properly  will  be  gener- 
ally satisfactory  if  properly  used. 

In  determining  how  to  construct  a  building,  a  series  of  tests  is 
often  required  that  shall  show  tensile,  breaking,  twisting,  and 
crushing  strength,  and  also  adhesion  of  the  materials  used  for 
mortar.  No  one  of  these  can  be  dispensed  with,  since  material 
that  will  endure  one  satisfactorily  will  often  fail  utterly  in  an- 
other, and  hence  prove  worthless  for  the  use  desired ;  but  for  gen- 
eral purposes  the  test  of  cement  which  is  the  most  valuable  is 
that  which  determines  its  tensile  strength.  Comparative  tests  of 
this  show  the  value  of  cements  from  different  sources  better  than 
any  other  one  test. 

To  make  an  accurate  test  of  any  lot  of  cement,  great  care  is 
necessary  in  selecting  and  manipulating  the  samples.  The  test 
sample  ought  not  to  be  taken  from  a  single  package,  but  from 
several  in  equal  quantities  and  thoroughly  mixed.  The  sample 
must  also  be  carefully  protected  from  air  and  moisture  until  the 
test  is  made.    When  used,  it  must  be  molded  with  just  the  right 
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amount  of  water  to  render  it  plastic.  Too  small  an  amount  will 
leave  some  particles  dry;  too  large  an  amount  will  gather  in 
masses,  will  evaporate,  leaving  pores,  and  will  give  too  small 
results.  The  test  is  now  commonly  made  by  molding  a  &ri- 
quette  of  a  form  approved  by  engineers,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  which  is  drawn  of  one  third  actual  size. 
The  mold  is  a  clamp  of  metal  exactly  one  inch  in 
thickness  and  exactly  one  inch  across  at  E.  This 
makes  the  area  of  the  smallest  place  exactly  an 
inch.  The  moistened  cement  is  carefully  placed  in 
the  mold  with  a  spatula  and  pressed  enough  to  ren- 
der the  whole  mass  homogeneous.  It  is  left  in  the 
mold  until  it  can  be  removed  by  opening  the  mold, 
and  then  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  exactly  twenty- 
four  hours,  after  which  it  is  put  into  water  and 
aUowed  to  rest  there  until  the  test  is  made.  The 
length  of  time  depends  upon  the  purpose  of  the 
test.  In  order  to  make  certain  that  all  the  cement 
produced  is  of  a  uniform  quality,  seven  days  is  suf- 
ficient. Such  a  test  is  made  of  every  lot  shipped 
by  the  Milwaukee  Cement  Company,  and  probably  by  all  other 
reliable  manufacturers.  If  the  test  is  to  determine  the  ultimate 
stren^h  developed  or  to  compare  cements  from  different  sources, 
then  a  series  of  tests  should  be  made  by  break- 
ing ^' briquettes  ^^  made  at  the  same  time  but  left 
in  water  for  different  periods.  The  reason  is, 
that  a  quick-setting  cement  wiU  develop  its  f idl 
strength  in  a  short  time,  and  if  the  test  is  made 
at  the  end  of  that  time  it  might  show  a  greater 
tensile  strength  than  another  one  slow  in  setting, 
even  when  the  latter  would  ultimately  have  sev- 
eral times  its  strength. 

The  test  can  be  made  in  any  form  of  testing 
machine,  though  one  in  which  the  test  is  applied 
by  uniformly  increasing  the  strain,  as  by  running 
shot  into  a  bucket  upon  the  end  of  a  lever,  gives 
the  most  accurate  results ;  but  the  briquette 
should  be  held  in  a  clutch  that  presses  accu- 
rately upon  the  sides,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This 
applies  the  tension  equally,  and  gives  a  very  ac^ 
curate  test.  A  long  series  of  these  were  made 
by  Mr.  D.  J.  Whettemore,  C.  E.,  at  Milwaukee  in 
1874,  in  which  seventeen  native  cements  showed 
an  average  tensile  strength  at  the  end  of  seven 
days  of  80^  pounds.  The  lowest  of  these  broke  at  38  pounds, 
while  the  highest  sustained  139}  pounds.    Later  tests  made  in 
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the  same  way  have  shown  that  these  were  unreliable  as  final 
tests  of  strength^  because  the  briquettes  had  not  hardened  suffi- 
ciently, and  the  table  would  place  inferior  cements  above  those 
of  much  greater  strength  because  the  inferior  develops  its  ulti- 
mate strength  much  sooner.  But  a  comparative  test  of  the  same 
cements  when  mixed  with  sand  in  equal  parts  was  also  made, 
and  is  of  very  great  value  and  probably  perfectly  reliable,  for 
the  tests  were  then  made  at  the  end  of  ninety  days,  so  giving  the 
slow-setting  cements  time  to  develop  their  strength. 

Thus  the  one  which  in  the  test  applied  to  clear  cement  broke 
at  38  pounds  now  sustained  15H  pounds,  an  increase  of  four  hun- 
dred i)er  cent ;  while  the  one  that  was  the  strongest  at  the  end  of 
seven  days  now  broke  at  204^  pounds,  an  increase  of  only  fifty-four 
per  cent.  The  one  that  showed  the  greatest  tensile  strength  of  aU, 
at  the  end  of  ninety  days,  the  Milwaukee  cement,  290  pounds,  broke 
at  only  96  at  the  end  of  seven  days.  An  exi)eriment  made  with  a 
briquette  taken  at  random,  that  had  been  made  six  months  bshBl 
exposed  to  the  air  at  least  half  that  time,  strikingly  showed  the 
same  fact,  for  it  broke  only  under  a  strain  of  636  pounds.  This 
test  was  made  simply  to  show  the  writer  the  method  of  using  the 
testing  machine. 

The  United  States  Qovemment  had  a  series  of  tests  made  a 
few  years  ago,  using  the  cements  commonly  sold  in  the  West,  and 
giving  in  each  case  the  mean  result  of  seventy-five  testa  The 
table  is  so  interesting  that  we  give  it  entire. 

T&Mile  Strength  qf  Pure  Cemente^  each  Teet  ginen  being  the  Mean  Reeultfrom 
Seventy-Jke  Speeimem^  Thirty/  and  Sixty  Dope. 


Thirty  dajn. 

Birtj  diiji> 

AOement 

Poundi. 
820 
288 
808 
220 
202 
882 

Fwmdt. 
845 

B  Cement ! 

810 

0  Cement 

880 

E  Cement 

280 

F  Cement 

282 

D  (Milwaukee) 

860 

Cement  is  far  more  often  called  upon  to  resist  a  crushing  than 
a  tensile  strain.  A  large  number  of  tests  has  been  made  to  de- 
termine the  weight  required  to  crush  a  cube  one  inch  in  each 
dimension.  When  mixed  with  sand  in  equal  proportions,  the  best 
cements  will  sustain  a  crushing  weight  of  upward  of  a  ton,  the 
specimen  having  been  allowed  to  harden  for  ninety  days,  while  the 
poorest  do  not  sustain  quite  half  a  ton,  and  even  when  mixed  with 
three  parts  sand  to  one  of  the  cement,  the  Milwaukee,  which  tests 
have  shown  the  best,  sustains  over  eleven  hundred  pound&  These 
tests  show  conclusively  that  structures  well  built  of  mixed  cement 
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and  sand  or  coarse  gravel  will  sustain  any  reasonable  weight 
without  danger  of  yielding. 

Little  needs  to  be  added  upon  adhesion.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  adhesive  strength  of  various  cements^ 
usually  without  success — ^not  because  they  do  not  hold  properly^ 
but  because  they  hold  until  the  brick  or  stone  to  which  they  have 
been  applied  is  ruptured  before  the  cement  is  separated  from  its 
surface.  This  shows  that  the  adhesion  is  always  sufficient  for  all 
uses,  and  this  seems  to  be  true  of  all  our  native  cements.  Their 
use,  therefore,  mixed  with  mortar  adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of 
the  structure. 

AH  these  qualities  of  cement  warrant  its  continual  and  in- 
creased use,  particularly  of  all  the  better  grades.  Probably  the 
English  Portland  is  the  best  of  all,  but  its  cost  is  so  much  be- 
yond that  of  our  native  cements  as  to  warrant  using  them  in 
its  place  in  somewhat  larger  proportion  in  all  places  where 
time  can  be  allowed  for  the  hardening. 


SKETC5H  OF  THEODOR  SCHWANN. 

Br  K.  LiON  FRJ^^BICQ. 

ON  the  23d  of  January,  1878,  was  celebrated  at  the  University 
of  Lidge,  by  the  scientific  men  of  Belgium  and  others  rep- 
resenting neighboring  European  states  and  more  distant  coun- 
tries, the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  professorship  of  Theodor 
Schwann*  Men  of  all  nations  joined,  by  their  presence  or  by 
letter,  in  honoring  the  man  who,  as  the  founder  of  the  cell  theory, 
had  showed  that  all  the  varied  and  complex  manifestations  of 
Nature  are  one  in  kind,  and  had  given  a  new  direction  to  physio- 
logical research. 

The  object  of  this  demonstration,  Theodob  Schwann,  was 
bom  on  the  7th  of  December,  1810,  at  Neuss,  near  DusseldorflE,  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  and  died  in  Li^ge,  in  January,  1882.  His  father 
and  grandfather  were  goldsmiths;  but  the  father,  after  Theodor 
was  bom,  established  a  printing-office— himself ,  with  the  aid  of 
an  artisan,  constructing  the  first  press— which  has  become  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  Khenish  country. 
From  it  was  issued  the  memorial  volume  published  in  1879  in 
honor  of  Theodor  Schwann. 

The  youth  inherited  from  his  father  a  decided  taste  for  manual 
occupations,  which  afterward  proved  of  great  assistance  to  him 
in  his  laboratory  work.  While  still  a  child  he  used  to  8i)end  his 
play-hours  in  making  miniature  instruments  of  physics  with  the 
most  primitive  materials.    From  the  primary  school  he  went  into 
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the  humanitarian  courses  in  the  pro-gymnasium  of  his  native 
village^  and  thence,  for  the  completion  of  his  studies,  to  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Cologne.  His  lively  intelligence  and  assiduity 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  his  teachers.  He  exhibited  a 
marked  predilection  for  mathematical  and  scientific  studies^  es- 
pecially in  physics. 

He  was  stiU  undecided  as  to  the  career  he  should  choose,  when 
he  enrolled  himself,  in  October,  1829,  in  the  class  in  philosophy 
at  Bonn.  His  family  were  deeply  religious,  and  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  him  become  a  clergyman  like  his  elder  brother  Peter, 
who  died  in  1881,  Professor  of  Theology  and  honorary  canon  at 
Frauenburg.  Therefore  he  began  with  a  mixed  course,  including 
metaphysical  and  logical  studies,  along  with  those  in  mathematics 
and  science.  The  latter  branches  in  the  end  absorbed  all  his  at- 
tention, and  he  decided  to  study  medicine. 

He  became  the  pupil  of  the  anatomist  and  physiologist  Jo- 
hann  Mtiller,  and  that  fixed  his  destiny.  MuUer,  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  Schwann's  abilities,  made  him  an  associate  in  his 
labors,  and  they  exi)erimented  together  on  the  motor  and  sensitive 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  on  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
Having  x)assed  the  philosophical  and  scientific  examinations  at 
Bonn,  Schwann  went  to  Wfirzburg,  where  he  pctssed  three  semes- 
ters, and  then  removed  to  Berlin  to  complete  his  studies  and  go 
through  his  final  examinations.  He  found  Mfiller  here  again,  as 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  under  his  direction 
I)erformed  the  investigation  on  the  necessity  of  oxygen  to  the 
development  of  the  embryo  in  the  hen's  egg,  on  which  was  based 
his  inaugural  dissertation  on  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine. 

MfiUer,  insisting  upon  Schwann's  following  a  scientific  career, 
had  him  appointed  in  1834  aid  at  the  Anatomical  Museum,  of 
which  he  was  director.  The  position  was  an  extremely  modest 
one,  and  not  at  all  pleasant.  The  late  Director  of  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum, Peters,  si>eaks  of  having  seen  Schwann  at  work  for  whole 
days  scraping  the  fins  of  a  giant  ray  while  preparing  its  skeleton; 
and  many  of  the  specimens  in  the  zo51ogical  collections  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  conscientious  care  with  which  he  performed  this  mo- 
notonous work.  The  five  years  which  Schwann  spent  here  with 
MfiUer  were  a  period  of  intense  application,  marked  by  a  succes- 
sion of  discoveries.  All  the  great  works  which  illustrate  his  name 
date  from  this  epoch. 

A  characteristic  i>ortrait  of  Schwann  as  he  appeared  at  this 
time  has  been  drawn  by  Henle,  who  passed  several  years  under 
the  same  roof  with  him.  He  says :  ''  He  was  a  man  of  stature 
below  the  medixim,  with  a  beardless  face,  an  almost  infantine  and 
always  smiling  expression,  smooth,  dark-brown  hair,  wearing  a 
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fur-trimined  dressing-gown^  living  in  a  poorly  lighted  room  on 
the  second  floor  of  a  restaurant  wliicli  was  not  even  of  the  second 
class.  He  would  pass  whole  days  there  without  going  out^  with  a 
few  rare  books  around  him  and  numerous  glass  vessels^  retorts^ 
vials,  and  tubes,  simple  apparatus  which  he  made  himself.  Or  I  go 
in  thought  to  the  dark  and  fusty  halls  of  the  Anatomical  Insti- 
tute, where  we  used  to  work  till  nightfall  by  the  side  of  our  excel- 
lent chief,  Johann  MtLller.  We  took  our  dinner  in  the  evening, 
after  the  English  fashion,  so  that  we  might  enjoy  more  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  daylight.  Our  porter's  wife  furnished  the  meat,  we  the 
wine  and  wit.  Those  were  happy  days  which  the  present  genera- 
tion might  envy  us ;  happy  days  when  the  first  good  microscopes 
had  been  sent  out  from  the  shops  of  Plossi  at  Vienna,  or  of  Pis- 
tor  and  Schick  at  Berlin,  which  we  paid  for  by  exercising  a  stu- 
dent's economies ;  happy  days,  when  it  was  still  possible  to  make 
a  first-class  discovery  by  scraping  an  animal  membrane  with  the 
naU  or  cutting  it  with  the  scalpel''  Muller  had  at  that  time  be- 
gan the  publication  of  his  great  treatise  on  physiology,  a  work  of 
scientific  criticism  into  which  he  admitted  nothing  as  true  that 
had  not  been  verified  by  himself  or  by  his  assistants  under  his 
eyes.  Schwann,  at  his  instigation,  undertook  a  number  of  physi- 
ological and  microscopical  researches  for  this  work.  He  exam- 
ined the  texture  of  the  voluntary  muscles ;  pointed  out  a  method 
of  isolating  the  primary  fibers,  and  demonstrated  the  origin  of 
the  transverse  strisB  of  their  primitive  bundles.  He  sought  for 
the  terminations  of  the  nerves  in  the  muscles,  without  being  able 
to  discover  them.  He  did  not  accept  the  ansated  termination, 
which  was  generally  believed  in  then,  but  has  now  been  dis- 
proved. He  first  determined  the  existence  of  the  proper  walls  of 
the  capillary  vessels,  and  came  very  near  discovering  their  endo- 
thelium. He  demonstrated,  by  physiological  exi)eriments  with 
cold  water,  the  muscular  contractibility  of  the  arteries.  He  dis- 
covered in  the  mesentery  of  the  frog  and  the  tail  of  the  tadpole 
the  division  of  the  primitive  fiber  of  the  nerves,  an  observation 
then  without  precedent.  He  first  proved,  by  microscopical  ex- 
amination and  by  the  re-establishment  of  the  function,  the  res- 
torableness  of  cut  nerves ;  and  he  first  made  use  of  that  faculty  in 
approaching  the  question  of  learning  whether  the  sensitive  or 
motor  fibers,  when  stimulated  in  their  middle  parts,  propagate 
the  irritation  toward  both  the  center  and  periphery  at  once,  or 
only  in  one  direction.  He  invented  the  muscular  balance,  for 
measuring  the  force  of  the  muscle  in  different  states  of  contrac- 
tion. He  demonstrated  that  muscular  contractility  follows  the 
same  law  as  the  elasticity  of  a  body  which,  having  the  same 
length  as  the  muscle  at  its  maximum  contraction,  is  stretched  out 
to  the  length  of  the  muscle  at  rest.    This  work  on  muscuk^  force 
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was  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  researches  by  the  aid  of  which 
Dn  Bois-Reymond,  Hehnholtz,  and  others  have  built  up  the 
general  physiology  of  the  nerves  and  muscles.  It  was  the  first 
instance,  says  Du  Bois-Reymond,  of  the  examination  of  an  emi- 
nently vital  force  as  if  it  were  a  physical  one,  and  of  the  mathe- 
matical expression  in  figures  of  the  laws  of  its  action. 

Schwann  assisted,  with  the  professors  at  Berlin,  in  the  prex>a- 
ration  of  the  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  to 
which  he  contributed  the  articles  on  vessels,  hematose,  tirinary 
secretion,  and  cutaneous  secretion.  At  this  period,  also,  lie  began 
the  experiments  which  led  up  to  the  discovery  of  the  digestive 
ferment,  i)epsin;  and  the  principles  which  he  set  forth  on  the 
subject  are  essentially  the  same  as  are  still  taught,  the  elucidation 
of  a  few  details  being  all  that  has  been  added. 

In  one  of  the  theses  attached  to  his  inaugural  dissertation, 
Schwann  had  opx>08ed  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation, 
which  had  begun  to  prevail  again,  after  a  general  abandonment  of 
Spallanzani's  germ  theory.  The  absence  of  microbes  from  prepa- 
rations which  had  been  hermetically  sealed  was  attributed  to  the 
deprivation  of  oxygen.  Schwann  and  Franz  Schulze  labored 
independently  to  disprove  this  view.  Schulze  showed  that  vege- 
table and  animal  infusions  could  be  preserved  for  months  in  the 
presence  of  air  and  after  renewing  supplies  of  air,  if  the  air  was 
first  passed  over  sulphuric  acid  to  kill  the  germs  in  it.  Schwann 
communicated  to  the  Society  of  German  Naturalists  and  Physi- 
cians the  results  of  similaf  exi)eriments,  and  of  others  in  wMch 
he  destroyed  the  germs  by  calcination.  He  explained  putrefac- 
tion as  a  work  of  decomi)08ition  by  the  germs  developing  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  organic  substance,  in  proof  of  which 
he  showed  that  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate,  which  were  poi- 
sonous to  infusoria,  were  also  the  best  preservatives  against  putre- 
faction. It  remained  to  be  shown  that  the  calcination  of  the  air 
did  not  deprive  it  of  its  essential  properties  of  sustaining  respira- 
tion and  promoting  alcoholic  fermentation — ^f or  the  advocates  of 
spontaneous  generation  might  say  that  the  development  of  life 
was  prevented  by  asphyxiation.  Schwann's  view  was  sustained 
when  he  found  that  frogs  suffered  no  inconvenience  in  calcined 
air ;  but,  when  it  came  to  apply  the  test  to  the  fermentation  of 
alcohol,  no  fermentation  took  place.  Schwann  was  not  discour- 
aged by  this,  but  proclaiming  a  new  discovery,  that  yeast  was  an 
organic  growth,  and  working  out  exi)eriments  to  prove  it,  con- 
verted the  apparently  hostile  result  into  an  additional  support  to 
his  theory.  These  ideas  did  not  receive  at  once  the  support  they 
deserved.  They  had  a  formidable  adversary  in  Liebig,  who  set 
forth  another  theory  of  fermentation,  and  ridiculed  them  with  a 
parody.     Schwann,  averse  to  controversy,  made  no  answer  to 
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liebig's  contradictions  or  to  his  joke.  He  bided  Ms  time.  It 
came  in  a  quarter  of  a  century^  when  Schwann  saw  his  theory 
extended  to  cover  a  great  variety  of  chemical  and  pathological 
actions,  and  almost  universally  accepted ;  and  received  in  1878, 
from  Pasteur,  who  had  carried  it  to  its  highest  triumph^  a  letter 
recognizing  him  as  the  one  who  had  opened  the  road  by  follow- 
ing which  his  own  wonderful  discoveries  were  made. 

These  researches  might  of  themselves  have  sufficed  to  make 
the  name  of  Schwann  illustrious.  But  they  are  relatively  but 
little  known  because  their  fame  has  been  dimmed  ia  the  face  of 
the  incomparable  luster  of  his  great  discovery  of  the  cell  theory. 
The  publication  of  the  book  in  which  the  basis  of  this  theory  was 
laid  down  opened  a  new  era  in  biological  study.  We  might  search 
in  vain,  says  Simon,  in  his  History  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  for  an 
example  of  a  more  radical  revolution  in  the  direction  and  character 
of  scientific  labors  than  that  which  was  effected  in  1838  and  1839 
by  the  publication  of  Schwann's  histogenetic  theory.  The  revolu- 
tion was  sudden,  and  triumphed,  we  might  say,  without  resistance. 
As  Henle  has  remarked,  the  scientific  soil  in  which  this  theory 
took  root  and  grew  had  been  prepared  from  two  different  points 
of  view:  one,  philosophical  or  ideal;  the  other,  positive  or  histo- 
logical  The  philosophical  preparation  dated  from  the  beginning 
of  the  study  of  Nature,  and  was  illustrated  in  the  propensity  of 
the  hmnan  mind  to  look  for  some  simple  cause  for  the  diversity  of 
phenomena.  To  this  we  owe  the  monads  of  Epicurus  and  Leib- 
nitz, Oken's  philosophy  of  Nature,  an&  many  other  efforts  ancient 
and  modem.  On  the  other  side,  certain  histological  researches, 
often  very  modest,  but  coming  close  to  the  facts,  had  prepared  a 
way  for  the  cell  theory.  Robert  Brown  had  discovered  the  cellu- 
lar nucleus  in  1831 ;  Mirbel,  Von  Mohl,  and  linger  had  demon- 
strated that  the  organs  and  tissues  of  plants  were  at  bottom 
aggregations  of  cells  in  different  degrees  of  transformation. 
Schleiden  had  been  studying  the  important  part  played  by  the 
nucleus  in  the  formation  of  vegetable  cells,  and  had  given  it  the 
name  of  cytoblast ;  and  other  authors  had  found  in  animals  or- 
gans formed  of  cells.    But  these  were  as  yet  only  isolated  facts. 

Schwann  has  himself  told  the  story  of  the  way  the  idea  of  his 
diacovery  first  occurred  to  him.  *'One  day,''  he  says,  *'when  I 
was  dining  with  M.  Schleiden,  that  illustrious  botanist  spoke  of 
the  important  i)art  which  the  nucleus  plays  in  the  development 
of  plant-cella  I  at  once  recollected  that  I  had  seen  a  similar 
organ  in  the  cells  of  the  dorsal  cord,  and  Instantly  appreciated 
the  extreme  importance  the  discovery  would  have  if  I  could  show 
that  it  plays  the  same  part  there  as  the  nucleus  of  plants  in  the 
development  of  vegetable  cells.  It  must  follow,  in  fact,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  identity  of  so  characteristic  phenomena,  that  the 
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cause  which  produces  the  cells  of  the  dorsal  cord  could  not  he 
different  from  the  one  that  gives  origin  to  the  vegetable  cells.'* 
The  two  men  went  together  to  the  amphitheatre  of  anatomy  to 
examine  the  nucleuses  in  question^  and  Schleiden  recognized  a 
complete  resemblance  between  them  and  the  nucleuses  of  the 
cells  of  plants.  Trom  that  time/'  Schwann  continues,  ''all  my 
efforts  were  directed  to  finding  proof  of  the  pre-existence  of  the 
nucleus  in  the  celL"  And  he  goes  on  to  tell  how  his  views  were 
confirmed  as  his  researches  advanced.  At  the  time  Schwann  thus 
undertook  to  show  that  all  the  organs  are  of  cellular  origin,  the 
structure  of  most  of  them  was  very  imi)erfectly  known.  The 
application  of  the  microscope  to  researches  in  animal  histol- 
ogy was  of  recent  introduction,  and  everything  was  to  create. 
Schwann  did  not  shrink  from  the  tremendous  task  which  opened 
up  before  him ;  and  what  he  had  done  first  for  the  cartilages  and 
the  dorsal  cord,  he  tried  in  succession  for  all  the  other  bodily  tis- 
sues ;  and  in  all  he  had  the  joy  of  seeing  his  idea  confirmed. 

Schwann  came  upon  many  new  discoveries  in  the  course  of 
these  investigations.  He  first  compared  the  egg  to  a  cell,  and  rec- 
ognized cells  in  the  globules  of  the  blastoderm;  described  the 
stellar  pigmentary  cells,  the  layers  of  the  nail,  the  development  of 
feathers,  the  nucleuses  of  the  prisms  of  the  enamel,  those  of  the 
smooth  and  striated  muscles,  the  fibers  of  the  dental  pulp,  the 
cells  destined  to  be  transformed  into  fibers  of  the  crjrstalline,  etc. 
He  called  attention  to  the  envelope  of  the  nervous  fibers  which 
bears  his  name  as  the  sheath  of  Schwann— all  of  which  discover- 
ies have  been  confirmed  by  modem  research  armed  with  its  more 
I)erfect  technic  and  superior  instruments.  The  theory  of  the  cell 
as  the  primordial  element  of  all  the  tissues  was  hereafter  to  serve 
as  the  Ariadne's  thread  to  the  numerous  investigators  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  morphology,  and  was  to  help  them 
explain  the  infinite  variety  of  organic  forms.  It  gave  a  definite 
purpose  to  the  application  of  the  microscope  to  investigations  in 
anatomy  and  physiology^.  It  was  the  foundation  of  modem  physi- 
ology, and  all  the  morphological  progress  accomplished  during 
nearly  the  past  half -century  has  grown  out  from  it.  Except  for 
its  having  familiarized  the  conception  of  the  constitutional  unity 
of  living  matter,  and  having  declared  the  principle  that  every 
cell  is  the  product  of  another  cell,  the  doctrine  of  selection  and 
descent  could  not,  in  the  opinion  of  Edward  Van  Beneden,  have 
gained  ground.  Its  salutary  influence  in  pathological  anatomy 
and  the  advance  of  physiology  was  immediate  and  great.  Acting 
in  another  direction,  it  put  an  end  to  the  theory  of  a  special  vital 
force,  which  was  in  full  sway  when  it  was  first  promulgated,  and 
raised  up  that  of  physico-chemical  action,  which  has  taken  its 
place.    How  was  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  notion  of  cellular 
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individuality  with  the  existence  of  a  single  vital  force^  presiding 
over  the  working  of  all  the  functions  ?  It  would  be  necessary  to 
reject  such  a  hypothesis  and  seek  the  reason  of  vital  phenomena 
in  the  properties  of  molecules  and  atoms,  or  else  to  assign  a 
vital  force  in  miniature  to  each  celL  Schwann  insisted  that  the 
hypothesis  was  both  superfluous  and  insufficient.  He  could  not 
conceive  its  existence  unless  it  possessed  the  attributes  of  intelli- 
gent beings;  and  preferred  to  seek  the  cause  of  the  final  purpose 
in  nature  in  the  Creator  rather  than  in  the  creature. 

Schwann  was  just  putting  in  press  the  book  containing  his 
microfioopical  researches  and  his  later  results,  when  he'  was  in- 
vited, in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  to  take  the  place  of  Windischman 
as  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Louvain.  His  position  at  Berlin  was 
pleasant,  but  overmodest,  and  offered  no  near  prospects  for  pro- 
motion. So  he  accepted  the  proffer,  and  prepared  at  the  end  of 
1838  to  remove.  He  had  to  meet  a  considerable  difficulty,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  career  at  Louvain,  from  the  necessity  of  speak- 
ing in  French ;  but  his  lectures  were  successful,  and  still  form 
the  basis  of  instruction  in  microscopic  anatomy  at  the  university. 
During  his  term  here  he  published  a  memoir  on  the  uses  of  the 
bile,  the  results  of  which,  while  it  gave  a  new  operation  in  physio- 
logical technics,  have  not  been  fully  confirmed ;  applied  Quetelet's 
method  of  statistics  to  physiological  phenomena;  and  attempted 
the  artificial  production  of  organic  elements. 

In  1848,  Spring,  of  the  University  of  Li^ge,  finding  the  com- 
bined labors  of  the  chairs  of  Physiology,  Gteneral  Anatomy,  and 
Comparative  Anatomy  too  much  for  a  single  professor  to  perform, 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  a  i>art  of  his  burden.  Schwann  was 
selected  to  fill  the  place,  and  was  installed  in  November  of  the 
same  year  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Spring  reserving  to  himself 
the  branches  of  osteology  and  myology  till  1853,  when  the 
whole  course  came  under  Schwann's  charge.  Some  opposition 
was  expressed  at  first  to  the  coming  of  a  stranger  to  the  univer- 
sity; but  this  soon  passed  away,  for  the  brilliant  reputation  of 
the  new  professor,  the  excellence  of  his  teaching,  and  the  loyalty 
and  amenity  of  his  disposition  silenced  hostile  comment,  and  won 
hearts  to  him.  In  later  years  he  refused  several  offers  of  brilliant 
scientific  positions  in  Germany — from  Breslau  in  1852,  Wurzburg 
and  Munich  in  1854,  and  Giessen  in  1855.  In  1858  he  exchanged 
the  chair  of  Descriptive  Anatomy  for  that  of  Human  Physiology, 
and  in  1870  became  an  emeritus  professor. 

Clearness,  order,  and  method  are  described  by  those  who  at- 
tended his  lectures  as  the  characteristic  qualities  of  Schwann's 
teaching.  His  courses  in  physiology  were  eminently  demonstra- 
tive and  experimentaL  Laboratory  work  always  presented  a 
great  attraction  to  him.    He  was  interested  in  the  development  of 
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scientiflo  technics^  and  regularly  made  himself  acquainted  with 
new  instruments  and  methods.  He  had  qualities  of  heart  corre- 
sponding with  the  superiority  of  his  mind.  His  pupils  recollect 
the  quiet  good-will  and  fatherly  kindness  which  he  showed  toward 
them^  and  returned  them  with  grateful  demonstrations. 

Although  he  was  actively  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits  during 
the  whole  of  his  long  career,  he  never  mingled  in  the  discussions 
of  the  learned  world  after  he  went  to  Belgium.  During  the  five 
years  of  his  residence  in  Berlin,  his  discoveries  followed  upon  one 
another  like  the  explosions  of  a  piece  of  fire-works ;  and  all  the 
great  discoveries  that  made  his  name  illustrious  and  opened  new 
horizons  to  scientific  thought  date  from  that  time.  After  remov- 
ing to  Belgiimi,  he  published  only  one  work,  his  researches  on  the 
uses  of  the  bile.  He  became  almost  forgotten  outside  of  Belgium, 
and  many,  not  hearing  his  name  mentioned  any  more,  thought  he 
was  dead.  This  may  be  charged  to  his  aversion  to  personal  con- 
troversy. While  the  cell  theory,  as  a  whole,  was  established,  some 
of  the  details  gave  rise  to  disputes  in  which  he  did  not  care  to  en- 
gage. Believing  that  he  had  reached  an  ultimate  principle  which 
time  would  only  establish  more  strongly,  he  was  willing  to  let 
details  take  care  of  themselves.  But  he  never  lost  his  interest  in 
the  scientific  movement ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
engaged  in  studying  the  infiuence  of  electrical  discharges  on  the 
development  of  the  lower  beings  in  organic  infusions. 

In  Schwann's  theory  all  the  phenomena  of  life  were  explained 
by  the  properties  of  atoms.  The  cell  was  an  aggregation  of  atoms 
obeying  the  laws  of  nature  as  if  it  were  a  crystal.  Plants  and 
animals  were  aggregations  of  cells,  likewise  machines  destitute  of 
spontaneity.  But  man  differed  from  animals  by  possessing  an 
immaterial  element  that  lifted  him  above  them  and  gave  him 
freedom.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  escaped  materialism,  and 
kept  himself  in  line  with  the  Church,  to  which  he  submitted  his 
studies,  having  even  sought  and  obtained  ecclesiastical  approval 
for  the  cell  theory  before  he  would  publish  it.  For  many  years 
he  was  collecting  materials  for  a  great  philosophical  work  in 
which  the  cell  theory  should  take  the  proportions  of  a  general 
theory  of  organisms.  Beginning  with  the  definition  of  the  atom, 
his  Theoria,  as  he  called  it,  was  to  include  all  the  manifestations 
of  life.  Psychological  phenomena  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion  were  to  have  definite  places  in  it.  Death  prevented 
his  beginning  the  final  preparation  of  it ;  and  his  heirs  could  only 
find  in  his  desk  a  manuscript  of  seventy-two  sheets  entitled  Man 
considered  from  the  Physiological  Point  of  View,  as  he  is,  and  as 
he  is  to  be. — Trcmslaied  for  the  PopvUcw  Science  Monthly  from 
the  Revue  Scientifique. 
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FBKSiDBairr  hill^  defense. 

WiUet  Ptpmiar  aoUmee  JfonOly  : 

DBAR  8IB :  In  the  April  number  of 
jonr  magMfae  70a  say  that  a  aen- 
tenoe  quoted  mm  me  by  Bishop  Yinoent 
in  The  CHliaiitaoqiian  "  is  absolutely  without 
foundation.**  The  objectionable  sentence  is, 
''Some  eounselors,  like  Herbert  Spencer,  ad- 
Tise  ns  to  follow  oar  own  self-interest,  wit]^ 
out  eoncem  for  others,  with  the  assnrance 
that  all  win  thus  be  happier,  because  more 
independent.'*  The  quotation  is  made  from 
my  Tolume  of  lectures  on  The  Sodal  Influ- 
ence of  Christianity.  It  is  I  rather  than 
Bishop  Vincent  who  should  "  either  justify 
the  atioTe  statement  in  regard  to  Mr.  Spen- 
cer or  withdraw  it.**  My  respect  for  Mr. 
Spencer's  ability  as  a  thinker  and  his  sin- 
cerity as  a  man  is  so  great  that  I  should 
certainly  withdraw  a  statement  that  I  felt 
misrepresented  him  to  those  who  may  not 
diare  my  high  opinion  of  hioL  In  seeking 
to  render  Ju&ce  to  Mr.  Spencer,  I  trust  you 
win  not  apply  the  lex  ialionU  to  those  who 
may  seem  to  you  to  do  him  wrong. 

The  sentence  which  you  condemn  as  "  ab- 
solutely without  foundation**  occurs  after  a 
criticism  of  '* undiscriminatinff  charity*'  in 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  citation 
of  a  ease  where  the  literal  interpretation  of 
Christ's  words,  **  Give  to  him  that  asketh 
thee,"  led  to  the  demoralization  of  a  parish, 
lu  antithesis  to  this  extreme  I  name  Mr. 
Spencer  as  a  representatiTe  of  what  I  con- 
sider the  opposite  extreme — ^Uie  emphasis  of 
egoism.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  Mr. 
Spencer  adyocatos  an  absolute  and  unquali- 
fied selfishneaSy  taking  w>  aaoomd  of  ih$ 
riffhu  o/oiken,  His  teaching  is,  that  there 
is  a  *'  permanent  supremacy  of  egoism  orer 
altruism";  that  *<each  creature  shall  take 
the  benefits  and  the  erils  of  his  own  nature, 
be  they  derived  from  ancestry  or  those  due 
to  self -produced  modifications,"  and  that 
'^  fistic  dairos  must  take  precedence  of 
iltraistio  claims"  (DaU  of  Ethics,  pp.  186, 
187,  I99y  He  adyances  two  suppositions : 
(1)  ''that  each  citizen  pursues  ki$  own  hap- 
piness independently,  not  to  the  ddriment 
of  othen,  but  without  activo  concern  fur 
otken";  and  (2)  "that  each,  instead  of 
making  his  own  happiness  the  object  of 
pursoit^  makes  the  kappinem  of  oiKitn  the 
object  of  pursuit  **;  and  aigues  that  the 
smoont  of  h^piness  would  not  be  greater 
in  the  second  case  (DaU  of  Ethics,  p.  227). 
He  sees  "inconsistency"  in  the  doctrine  ex- 
pressed fai  the  Christian  maxim— "  Love 
yoor  neighbor  as  yourself  "  (Date  of  Ethics, 
p.  2IS).  His  conclusion  is  that  "general 
happiness  is  to  be  adueyed  mainly  &rough 
the  adequate  pursuit  of  their  own  happiness- 


es by  indiyiduals;  while,  reciprocally,  the 
happinesses  of  indiyiduals  are  to  be  achieyed 
in  part  by  their  pursuit  of  the  general  hap- 
piness '*  (DaU  of  Ethics,  p.  888).  Is  not  the 
center  of  concern  here  lor  eadi  one  hie  own 
happiness,  with  only  so  muth  regard  for  the 
happiness  of  others  ae  i$  Ukdjf  to  re/lect  hc^ 
pinern  mm  kinuelff 

Mr.  Spencer  also  says :  "The  poverty  of 
the  incapable,  the  distresses  that  come  upon 
the  imprudent,  the  staryatbn  of  the  idle,  and 
those  shoulderings  aside  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong,  which  leave  so  many  'in  shallows 
and  in  miseries,'  are  the  decrees  of  a  large, 
far-seeing  benevolence.  It  seems  hard  that 
an  unskillfulness  which  with  all  his  efforts 
he  can  not  overcome  should  entail  hunger 
upon  the  artisan.  It  seems  hard  that  a  la- 
borer incapaduted  by  sickness  from  com- 
peting with  his  stronger  fellows  should  have 
to  bear  the  resulting  privation.  It  seems 
bard  that  widows  and  orphans  should  be 
left  to  struggle  for  life  or  death.  Neverthe- 
less, when  regarded  not  separately,  but  in 
connection  with  the  interests  of  universal 
humanity,  these  harsh  features  are  seen  to 
be  full  of  the  highest  beneficence — the  same 
beneficence  whidi  brings  to  early  graves  the 
children  of  diseased  parents,  and  singles  out 
the  low-spirited,  the  intemperate,  and  the 
debilitoted  as  the  victims  of  an  epidemic  '* 
(Sodal  SUtics,  p.  864).  In  the  foregoing 
paragraph  Mr.  Spencer  has  included  types 
of  aU  the  objects  of  human  charity.  He 
himself  says  (p.  866) :  "At  first  sight  these 
considerations  seem  conclusive  sgainst  all 
relief  to  the  poor — ^volunUry  as  well  as  com- 
pulsory; and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  they 
imply  a  condemnation  of  whatever  private 
charity  enables  the  redpients  to  elude  the 
neoesdties  of  our  sodal  existence."  He 
"makes  no  objection"  to  "helping  men  to 
hdp  themsdves,"  "  countenances  it  rather," 
but  he  shows  no  concern  for  those  who  need 
our  charity  because  they  0am  not  hdp  them- 
selves. 

In  another  book  he  says,  "It  may  bo 
doubted  whether  the  maucUin  philanthropy 
which,  looking  only  at  direct  mitigations, 
persistently  i^ores  indirect  mischiefs,  does 
not  inflict  a  greater  total  of  misery  than  the 
extremest  selfishness  mflicts  "  (The  Study  of 
Sodology,  p.  846).  But  all  charity  inspired 
by  personal  sympathy  looks  mainly  to  "di- 
rect mitigations,"  and  overlooks  those  "indi- 
rect misdiiefs"  which  the  aid  of  the  inferior 
is  likely  to  produce.  The  "extremest  self- 
ishness "  would  seem  from  tins  presenUtioa 
to  be  better  than  interferenoe  with  that 
"large,  far-seeing  benevolence"  which  Mr. 
spencer  sees  in  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
consequences.  ^  t 
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I  am  not  alone  in  my  Tiew  of  Mr.  Spen- 
oer*B  toacbing  upon  this  point  In  liia  criti- 
cism of  The  Man  wenm  the  State,  in  .Hie 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  vol.  xxrii,  p.  170, 
Prof,  de  LaTeleye  says,  **  The  law  that  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  desires  to  adopt  is  simply 
DanrinV  law— the  sunrival  of  the  fittest." 
On  page  172,  after  dting  a  passage  explaining 
the  manner  in  which  natural  selection  among 
animals  is  accomplished,  M.  de  Layeleye 
adds,  ''This  is  the  ideal  order  of  things 
which,  we  are  told,  ought  to  preyall  in  hu- 
man societies.**  In  his  Rejoinder  Mr.  Spen- 
cer erades  this  by  saying  that  his  Social 
Statics  was  written  in  1851,  while  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Species  was  written  fai  1859.  This 
Is  satisfactory  so  far  as  the  expression  ^  sar- 
Tival  of  the  fittest  **  is  especially  "^  Darwin's 
law,'*  but  the  principle  is  involved  in  the 
operation  of  the  **  large,  far-seeing  benevo- 
lence** which  kills  off  Uie  weak  and  helpless, 
by  whatever  name  it  is  deeisnated.  Mr. 
Spencer  does  not  seem  to  complain  of  M.  de 
Laveleye's  imputation,  if  the  latter  means 
''the  survival  of  the  industrially  superior, 
and  those  who  are  fittest  for  the  require- 
ments of  social  life.**  I  understand  Mr. 
Spencer  to  oppose  carrying  the  struggles  of 
the  "tooth  and  claw "  pemd  into  our  indus- 
trial era,  but  that  he  is  willing  to  permit  the 
operation  of  the  principle  of  natural  selectkm 
irith  more  civilized  weapons. 

In  his  Rejoinder  to  M.  de  Lavel^e,  Mr. 
Spencer,  after  speaking  of  the  distnbation 
of  aid  by  the  Government,  says,  "  If  others, 
fai  their  private  capacities,  are  prompted  by 
affection  to  pity  or  to  mitigate  the  evil  re- 
sults, by  all  means  let  them  do  so" ;  but 
this  assumes  the  tone  of  mere  sufferance 
when  he  immediately  adds :  "  No  power  can 
equitably  prtveiU  them  from  making  efforts, 
or  giving  money,  to  diminish  the  sufferings 
of  Sie  unfortunate  and  the  inf eriot ;  at  the 
same  time  that  no  power  can  equitably  co- 
erce them  into  doing  so."  I  understand  this 
to  mean  that  there  te  no  right  in  the  state  to 
interfere  with  private  charity,  if  any  one  is 
moved  to  it.  In  another  place  Mr.  Spencer 
says  (p.  189),  "Without  wishing  to  restrain 
philanthropic  action,  but  quite  contrariwise, 
1  have  in  various  places  argued  that  philan- 
thropy will  better  achieve  its  ends  by  non- 
governmental means  than  by  governmental 
means."  I  understand  by  this  that  Mr. 
Spencer  has  no  wish  to  "r«ffrati»"  philan- 
thropy, and  he  believes  the  voluntary  form 
better  than  the  compulsory ;  but  he  does  not 
claim  any  wish  to  promote  charity^  and  the 
kind  of  "philanthropy"  he  has  in  mind 
seems  to  be  only  such  as  is  consistent  with 
his  other  doctrines.  As  he  views  It,  true 
philanthropv  is  best  expressed  by  non-inter-, 
ference.  The  greatest  happiness  is  worked 
out  by  the  law  of  consequences,  which  In 
reality  is  a  "large,  far-sedng  benevolence." 
"Inevitably,  then,  this  law  in  conformity 
with  which  each  member  of  a  species  iaket 
1h$  cofueqvmcm  of  Ut  <non  nature  ;  and  in 


virtue  of  which  the  progeny  of  eadi  mem- 
ber, participating  in  its  nature,  also  takes 
such  consequences :  is  one  that  imub  ewer  io 
raiM  th£  aggregiUe  happmmeof  ike  tpteieehj 
furthering  the  multiplication  of  the  happier 
and  hkukring  thai  of  ike  leu  happjf.  All 
this  is  true  of  human  b^ngs  as  dT  other 
beings  "  (Data  of  Ethics,  p.  190). 

I  have  tried  to  present  the  grounds  on 
which  my  statement  regarding  Mr.  Spencer 
rests.  I  think  he  means  to  encourage  self- 
reliance  as  the  primary  virtue  of  humanity, 
and  that  he  seriously  believes  that  what  is 
known  in  the  worid  as  "  charity "  weakens 
it  The  question  is  not  now  whether  he  is 
right  or  wrong,  but  whether  or  not  tliis  b 
his  teaching.  I  am  aware  that  my  words 
can  be  so  interpreted  as  to  represent  Mr. 
Spencer  as  indifferent  to  human  beings  other 
than  himself,  but  that  is  not  my  meaninc. 
He  distinguishes  between  acting  "to  Ms 
delfimeiU  of  oihere^^  and  acting  ^witkotU 
active  eoneemfor  othere  '*  (Data  of  Ethics,  p. 
227X  And  I  use  the  words  "  without  ooDoefB 
for  others  "  in  his  own  sense.  If  yon  think 
the  word  "active"  modifies  the  meaninc  in 
any  important  way,  I  am  willing  to  introdnoe 
it  in  my  sentence,  if  I  can  be  assured  that 
"concern,"  whidi  is  but  passive  and  not 
active,  has  any  meaning.  Otherwise  the  ex- 
pression "  active  concern  "  is  a  pleonasm. 

Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  Is,  as  I  interpret 
it,  that,  if  each  looks  out  well  for  himself, 
then  all  wiU  be  happy,  at  least  as  soon  as 
"adaptation "has been  realized;  andontait 
has,  no  amount  of  solicitude  for  others  or 
sacrifice  in  their  behalf  can  possibly  reaUae 
their  happiness. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

David  J.  Hill. 
UKiviBfiTT  or  Booaama* 

BocHWfsa,B.  Y^Apra  11,1890. 


THE  BI75PENSION  BRIDGE. 
Miitor  Popular  Soteuce  Monikip  : 

Sm :  In  reply  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  GoataT 
Lindenthal  (vol.  xxxvi,  page  844),  critioisiiig 
my  remarks  as  to  the  lack  of  stability  of  sus- 
pension bridges  (page  478X  I  would  like  to 
make  the  following  statement : 

I  do  not  consider  it  at  all  neoessary  that 
my  remarks  upon  any  of  the  <fifferent  typee 
of  bridges  should  be  followed  by  the  words 
"as  usually  built,"  as,  from  the  title  of  the 
article.  The  Evolution  of  the  Modem  Bail- 
way  Bridge,  I  could  not  possibly  refer  to  any 
mode  of  construction  other  than  that  in  gen- 
eral use  or  some  antiquated  method. 

I  did  refer  to  the  suspenrion  bridge  as 
"  usually  built,"  and  as  such  it  is  very  defi- 
cient in  rigidity,  and  In  practice  it  has  been 
found  almost  impossible  to  so  brace  it  Later- 
ally and  vertically  as  to  render  it  in  any  way 
a  desirable  bridge  for  the  passage  of  our 
modem  heavy  tndns  at  a  hi^  rate  of  speed. 

I  refer  simply  to  the  suroensioo  bridge 


up  to  ito  present  point  of^volution,  both  as 
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to  length  of  fpan  and  method  of  oonstrue- 
tion,  and  not  to  the  possible  Buspension 
bridse  of  the  future. 

ui  regard  to  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Lin- 
deothal'e  letter:  A  bridge  to  be  stable  and 
ripd,  in  the  engineering  meaning  of  the 
words,  most  be  so  designed  that  under  any 
probable  form  of  loading  no  change  of  form 
ean  take  place,  either  in  the  bridge  as  a  whole 
or  any  of  its  parts,  other  than  that  due  to  the 
eiastidty  of  the  material  used. 

The  suspension  bridge,  as  we  know  it, 
eoDosts  of  a  flexible  chun  or  cable  from 
which  the  roadway  is  hung:  giyen  a  suffi- 
ciently  heary  moving  load  rdatiye  to  the 
dead  weight  of  the  bridge,  and  the  form  df 
the  curre  assumed  by  .this  chain  or  cable 
will  change  with  each  change  in  the  position 
of  the  load,  and  the  bridge  can  not  be  called 
stable. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  inyerted  arch  is 
in  stable  eqnUibrium  while  the  upright  arch 
is  not,  has  absolutely  no  bearing  upon  this 
question,  when  we  ccmsider  the  form  of  the 
materials  that  are  used  in  each  case.  I  ad- 
mit that,  if  the  steel  arches  of  the  St  Louis 
Bridge  were  inrerted  and  braced  and  coun- 
terbraced  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  made 
use  of  at  present,  the  bridge  would  be  as 
stable,  etc,  as  the  present  bridge ;  but  cer- 
tainly not  If  the  yertical  and  lateral,  brac- 
faig  were  dispensed  with,  and  simply  a  diain 
substituted  for  the  present  compression  arch. 

It  is,  howerer,  impossible  to  state  the 
relattre  merits  of  different  bridge  designs 
without  taking  into  account  the  length  of 
span ;  and  to  sf  great  extent  the  question  is 
decided  by  the  relation  that  exists  between 
the  'dead  load,  consistine  of  weight  of  the 
bridgs,  and  the  live  load,  consisting  of  the 


passing  tndn,  etc.  The  following  may  be 
taken  as  the  maximum  economic  lengths  for 
railway  bridges  of  iron  or  steel : 

Plst^^girden 60f«et 

Blreted  lattfoe. 150   •* 

Ptn-«ODiiected  witb  paraU«l  chords   or 

•robed  top  chord A50*« 

OaDtUoTor. 1,760    ** 

Buspoiuloo,  0T«r. 1,760   ** 

When  the  suspension  bridge  reaches  such 
a  size  that  the  weight  of  any  probable  load 
that  may  come  upon  it  is  no&ing  as  com- 
pared to  its  own  weight — as  would  be  the 
case  in  the  proposed  suspension  bridge  ex- 
tending from  New  York  to  Jersey  City,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Lindenthal,  with  a  central 
span  of  2,850  feet — ^then  much  that  has  been 
said  here  in  regard  to  the  instability  of  sus- 
pension bridges  wiU  not  apply,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  under  no  droumstances  would  it  be 
possible  to  so  load  a  bridge  of  suc^  dimen- 
sions that  the  load  would  bear  even  an  ap- 
predable  Talue  to  its  own  weight 

One  word  more  in  regard  to  "  the  popu- 
lar and  fashionable  misconception  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  cantilever  bridge."  Its  greater 
deflection  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
in  the  form  of  a  girder  fastened  at  one  end 
and  strained  over  a  pier,  and  does  not 
amount  to  a  demerit  in  the  prindple. 

If  I  understand  Mr.  Lindentbal*s  use  of 
the  expression  "  all  other  things  being  equal,** 
etc.,  correctly  to  mean  vertical  and  lateral 
bracing,  etc,  practically  everything  never 
could  be  equal ;  and  the  cantilever  bridge, 
vfUhin  the  UmUs  of  tpan  given^  is  in  every 
way  superior  to  the  suspension  bridge  as  a 
modem  railway  bridge.    ^spectfuUy, 

Charles  Davis  Jamssok. 
Iowa  Citt,  AprU  8, 1890. 
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I>0E8  MIL  8PEN0EB  IKOVLOATS  SELF- 

laasEBat 
*TTT£  print  in  oor  present  number  a 
YY  letter  fhnn  President  David  J. 
Bn,  of  the  Baptist  UniTersit  j  of  Roch- 
ester, in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
JQstiff  the  statement  contained  in  his 
book  on  the  Social  Inflnence  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  reproduced,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Bishop  Vincent,  in  The  Ohautau- 
qnan,  that  Mr.  Bpencer  "  advises  us  to 
follow  our  own  self-interest,  without 
ooDoem  for  others,  with  the  asenrance 
that  all  win  thus  be  happier,  because 
more  independent.^  If  such  a  statement 
could  be  justified,  President  Hill  would 
doubtless  be  highly  qualified  to  perform 


the  task.  He  has  a  high  respect,  he 
tells  us,  for  Mr.  Bpenoer's  **  ability  as  a 
thinker  and  sincerity  as  a  man  " ;  and  we 
may  presume  that  this  high  opinion  has 
not  been  formed  without  adequate  stud  j 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  works — such  a  study 
as  would  give  ample  command  of  illus- 
trative  passages  in  such  a  discussion  as 
the  present.  The  question  now  is:  Has 
President  Hill  proved  his  case?  Has  he 
justified  the  damaging  remark  made  by 
him  in  regard  to  Mr.  Spencer's  ethiccd 
system?  We  venture  to  say  that  he 
has  not  done  so,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  signally  failed  in  his  attempt  The 
reason  is,  that  the  facts  are  against  him. 
Whether  he  is  fully  aware  how  much 
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the  facts  are  against  him  is  a  questton 
we  do  not  undertake  to  dedde ;  bnt  it 
seems  to  ns  hardlj  probable  that  he 
wonid  even  trj  to  malDtain  his  present 
position  if  thoroughly  informed  on  the 
point  at  issue. 

Dr.  Hill  tells  us  that,  in  the  lecture 
in  which  the  passage  challenged  bj  us 
occurred,  he  was  drawing  attention  to 
the  two  hurtful  extremes  of  undisorimi- 
nating  charitj  and  complete  egoiion,  as 
represented  by  Herbert  Spencer;  and 
that  it  was  thus  that  he  came  to  saj 
that  "some  counselors,  like  Herbert 
Spencer,  advise  os  to  follow  our  own 
self-interest  without  concern  for  others, 
with  the  assurance  that  all  will  be  thus 
happier  because  more  independent" 
The  intention  to  make  ICr.  Spencer  the 
representative  of  a  more  or  less  repul- 
sive moral  doctrine  is  thus  avowed. 
What,  then,  is  the  proof  that  Mr.  Spen- 
cer advocates  any  such  doctrine!  Dr. 
Hill  points  us  to  a  passage  in  which  Mr. 
Spencer  uses  9ome  <^  ih^  words  em- 
ployed to  summarize  his  teaching.  But, 
in  the  passage  in  question  (Data  of 
Ethics,  page  227),  Mr.  Spencer  is  not 
giving  any  counsel ;  he  is  simply  mak- 
ing two  sappositions  and  drawing  a 
conolunon  from  each.  These  are  his 
words :  "  Suppose  that  each  citizen  pur- 
sues his  own  happiness  independently, 
not  to  the  detriment  of  others,  but  with- 
out active  concern  for  others ;  then  their 
united  happiness  constitutes  a  certain 
sum — a  certain  general  happiness.  Now 
suppose  that  each,  instead  of  making  his 
own  happiness  the  object  of  pursuit, 
makes  the  happiness  of  others  the  object 
of  pursuit ;  then  again  there  results  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  happiness."  He  goes  on  to 
show  that  it  is  impossible  any  general 
gain  could  result  from  the  neglect  of 
one's  own  happiness  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  of  others.  What  proof  is  there 
here  that  he  would  not  wish  us  to  in- 
terest ourselves  in*  the  welfare  of  our 
neighbors?  The  whole  drift  of  the 
chapter  (entitled  Trial  and  Oompro- 
mise)  in  which  the  above  passage  is 


found  is  to  show  that  absohite  egtAsm 
and  absolute  altmism  alike  defeat  the 
ends  in  view:  the  abaolutdj  egoistie 
man  &ils  to  make  himself  happy,  and 
the  absolutely  altruistic  man  fails  to 
make  others  happy;  iher^are^  some 
compromise  between  the  two  prindpks 
is  necessary.  Kot  to  go  any  finther 
than  this  we  find  Mr.  Spencer's  positiott 
sufficiently  defined.  He  does  not  stand, 
as  Dr.  HiQ  would  have  his  readers  be- 
lieve, for  **  the  emphads  of  egoism": 
what  he  emphasizes,  and  that  oy^  and 
over  again,  is  the  necessity  for  a  doe 
blending  of  egoism  and  altruism. 

But  Dr.  Hill  has  other  proofs.  He 
quotes  Mr.  Spencer  as  saying  that  there 
is  "  a  permanent  supremacy  of  egoism 
over  altruism."  True;  and  how  does 
Mr.  Spencer  ezpliun  the  words  t  Let  ns 
quote :  "  The  acts  by  which  each  main- 
tains his  own  life  must,  speaking  goaer- 
ally,  precede  in  imperativeneaB  all  other 
acts  of  which  he  is  capable.  •  .  .  The 
acts  required  for  continued  self-preserva- 
tion, including  the  enjoyment  of  benefits 
achieved  by  such  acts,  are  the  first  requi- 
sites to  universal  welfare.-  Unless  each 
duly  cares  for  himself,  his  care  for  all 
others  is  ended  by  death;  and  if  eadi 
thus  dies,  there  remain  no  others  to  be 
cared  for."  Then  follow  the  words 
which  Dr.  ISll  relies  on  to  help  hit 
case:  ^^This  permsnent  supremaqy  of 
egoism  over  altruism  is  further  made 
manifest,"  etc.  Now,  here  we  have  it 
fblly  explained  that  by  ''supremacy  "  is 
meant  priority  in  time  and  preoedence 
in  biological  importance.  How  is  this 
to  be  twisted  into  an  exhortation  *'to 
follow  our  own  self-interest,  without 
concern  for  others  "  t 

Dr.  Hill  fhrther  asserts  Mr.  Spencer's 
teaching-to  be  that '' each  creature  shall 
take  the  benefits  and  evils  of  its  own 
nature,  be  they  those  derived  fh>m  an- 
cestry or  those  due  to  self-produced 
modifications."  This  is  not  quite  cor- 
rectly put,  though  the  error  is  probably 
not  intentional  on  Dr.  Hill's  part  Mr. 
Spencer  does  not  say  that ''  each  oreat- 
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ore  ehAn,"  eto^  bat  tliat  iker^  4$  a  law  in 
ntOurey  which,  howerer  it  may  be  qaati- 
fiedf  can  DOt  be  eeeentianjr  ohangedf  that 
^eachcrwaUire$kmUf''^to.  ThedistiDO- 
tioa  is  not  withoot  importance;  as 
quoted  by  Br.  Hill,  ICr.  8penoer  seems 
to  be  laying  down  a  kw  in  the  spirit  of 
a  legislator,  whereas  he  is  only  announc- 
ing a  law  in  the  tone  of  a  discoverer. 
Now,if  Dr.  Hill  does  not  believe  there  is 
any  soofa  law  as  ICr.  Spencer  annoimoes 
andfcnniiIatea,lethimsayso;  the  con- 
trorersy  wiO  then  turn  on  the  interpre- 
tation to  be  given  to  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Bat,  again,  let  ICr.  Spencer  ex- 
plain himself:  ^Any  arrangements 
which  in  a  considerable  degree  prevent 
saperiori^  fh>m  profiting  by  the  re- 
wtrdi  of  saperiority,  or  shield  inferi- 
ority from  the  evils  it  entails— any  ar- 
rangements which  tend  to  make  it  as 
weQ  to  be  inferior  astobe  saperior— are 
arrangements  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  progress  of  organization  and  the 
reaefafaig  of  a  higher  Uf  e.'*  Is  this  trae 
or  nott  Again,  is  it  trae,  or  not  trae, 
that  ^  general  happiness  is  to  be  achieved 
mainly  throngh  the  adeqoate  pursuit 
i>f  tiieir  own  happiness  by  individoals; 
while,  reoipTOcallyi  the  happinesses  of 
faidividnals  are  to  be  achieved  in  part  by 
their  parsoit  of  the  general  happiness"? 
We  say  it  ia  true;  bat  we  do  not  agree 
with  Dr.  HiD,  who  says  that  "  the  center 
of  concern  for  each  one  is  here  his  own 
happiness,  with  only  so  much  regard  for 
the  happiness  of  others  as  is  likely  to 
rdlect  happiness.*^  ICr.  Spencer  is  not 
diwcnsring  *^  the  center  of  concern,'*  but 
the  best  conditions  for  the  production  of 
general  hi^piness ;  and  his  position  can 
only  be  traversed  by  showing  that  the 
conditions  he  asserts  to  be  the  best  are 
not  the  best  Unless  this  can  be  done, 
what  is  the  use  of  talking  aboat  '^  the 
ceater  of  concern  "  ?  It  will  be  observed 
by  the  careful  reader  that  what  Mr. 
Spencer  postulates  in  the  first  half  of 
the  above  sentence  is  adequate  pursuit 
of  one's  own  happiness.  The  word  is 
weQ  and  happily  chosen,  and  gf  ves  the 


key,  we  may  say,  to  the  whole  thought 
of  the  writer  on  the  point  involved. 
The  adequate  pursuit  of  one's  own  hap- 
piness is  one  thing;  the  inordinate  or 
selfish  pursuit  of  it  is  quite  another. 

Dr.  Hill  quotes  a  passage  from  So- 
cial Statics,  and  draws  from  it  the  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Spencer  ^*  shows  no  con- 
cern for  those  who  need  our  charity 
because  they  can  not  help  themselves." 
The  conclusion  is  not  Justified,  in  our 
opinion,  by  the  text  On  the  contrary, 
the  whole  passage  is  expressive  of  sym- 
pathy with  suffering,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing in  Mr.  Spencer's  system  to  check  the 
relief  of  suffering  except  where  to  do  so 
would  be  to  entail  greater  subsequent 
sufferings  Quoting  from  Mr.  Spencer  a 
passage  in  which  he  says,  '^Without 
wishing  to  restrain  philanthropic  action, 
but  quite  contrariwise,"  etc.,  Dr.  Hill 
comments  on  it  as  follows:  *^I  under- 
stand by  this  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  no 
wish  to  restrain  philanthropy;  but  he 
does  not  claim  any  wish  to  promote 
chanty."  We  certainly  do  not  so  under- 
stand the  words  ^' quite  contrariwise"; 
we  think  they  do  imply  a  desire  on  Mr. 
Spencer's  part  to  promote  any  charity 
that  will  be  truly  philanthropic  and  not 
hurtful  in  its  effects.  *'  As  he  views  it," 
says  Dr.  Hill,  <<  true  philanthropy  is  best 
expressed  by  non-interference."  Mr. 
Spencer  has  never  said  anything  to  Jus- 
tify thisrenuirk;  but  he  has  said  that 
non-interference  is  better  than  a  good 
deal  of  the  interference  that  calls  itself 
charitable.  Dr.  HiU  tells  us  in  conclusion 
that  he  is  aware  that  his  words — ^those 
referred  to  by  us  last  month — '^  can  be 
so  interpreted  as  to  represent  Mr.  Spen- 
cer as  indifferent  to  human  beings  other 
than  himself;  but  that,"  he  adds, "  is  not 
my  meaning."  If  Dr.  Hill  was  aware, 
when  he  penned  the  words  in  question, 
that  they  could  be  so  interpreted,  he 
should  in  common  fairness  have  guarded 
against  such  a  misapprehension.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  only  now  become 
aware  that  they  are  open  to  a  wrong  in- 
terpretation, he  shofdd  hasten  to  say 
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that  he  should  not  haye  used   laoh 
words. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  exam- 
ining what  Dr.  Hill  offers  as  his  proofs 
that  Herbert  Spenoer  advisee  os  ^^  to  fol- 
low oar  own  interest  without  concern 
for  others  '* ;  it  remains  now  to  glance 
at  a  few  of  the  nnmerons  passages  which 
show  in  the  most  positive  and  condn- 
sive  manner  that  Herbert  Spencer  holds 
no  such  principle  as  that  impnted  to 
him,  bat,  on  the  contraiy,  earnestly  de- 
sires that  we  shoald  concern  oarselves 
for  one  another,  and  that  sjmpathj 
shoald  govern  in  all  haman  relations. 
It  is  very  singalar  indeed  that  these  pa»- 
sages  shoald  have  missed,  if  thej  did 
miss.  Dr.  HilPs  scratinj ;  and  more  sin- 
gular still,  if  he  was  oognijsant  of  them, 
that  he  should  not  have  considered  that 
anj  of  them  had  a  bearing  on  the  qne^- 
tion  at  issue.  We  must  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  our  space  mainly  to  quota- 
tions. To  show  what  he  understands 
bj  moral  motives,  ICr.  Spencer  says 
(Data  of  Ethics,  page  121):  ^'The  man 
who  is  moved  by  a  moral  feeling  to  help 
another  in  difficulty,  does  not  picture  to 
himself  any  reward  here  or  hereafter, 
bat  pictures  only  the  better  condition  he 
is  trying  to  bring  about  One  who  is 
morally  prompted  to  fight  against  a  so- 
cial evil  has  neither  material  benefit  nor 
popular  applause  before  his  mind;  but 
only  the  mischiefs  he  seeks  to  remove, 
and  the  increased  well-being  which  will 
follow  their  removal^  Then  take  the 
following  as  indicating  his  ideal  of  social 
life :  "  A  society  is  conceivable  formed 
of  men  living  perfectly  inoffensive  lives, 
scrupulously  fhlfiUing  their  contracts, 
and  efficiently  rearing  their  offspring, 
who  yet,  yielding  to  one  another  no  ad- 
vantages beyond  those  agreed  upon,  fall 
ihort  of  that  highest  degree  of  life  which 
the  gratuitous  rendering  of  services 
makes  possible.  .  .  .  The  limit  of  evo- 
lution of  conduct  is  consequently  not 
reached  until,  beyond  avoidance  of  di- 
rect and  indirect  injuries  to  others,  there 
are  spontaneous  efforts  to  farther  the 


welfare  of  others  ^  (Data  of  Ethics,  page 
147).  ^'Sympathyistherootofbothjna- 
tioe  and  benevolence  ^*  (do.,  page  148). 

Any  one  wishing  to  know  what  scope 
Mr.  Spencer  allowed  to  the  altruistic 
principle  would  naturally  torn  to  the 
chapter  in  his  Data  of  Ethics  entitled 
Altruism  Mfttis  Egoism.  Dr.  Hill  did 
not  find  it  in  the  interest  of  his  argu- 
ment to  make  any  quotations  fix>m  that 
duster;  we  must,  therefore,  be  allowed 
to  produce  a  few :  **  That  any  one  ahoold 
have  formulated  his  experi^ioe  by  say- 
ing that  the  condidons  to  suooeaa  are  a 
hard  heart  and  a  good  digestion  is  mar- 
velous, considering  the  many  proofs  that 
iaccess,  even  of  a  material  kind,  greatly 
depending  as  it  does  on  the  good  ofScea 
of  others,  is  furthered  by  whatever  ere- 
ates  good-will  in  others.  The  contrast 
between  the  prosperity  of  those  who  to 
but  moderate  abilities  join  natures  which 
beget  friendships  by  their  kindliness,  and 
the  adver^ty  ^  those  who,  thoagfa  pos- 
sessed of  superior  fiMSulties  and  greater 
acquirementa,  arouse  dislike  by  their 
hardness  or  indifference,  should  force 
upon  all  the  truth  that  egoistic  enjoy- 
ments are  aided  by  altruistic  aotioQai 
This  increase  of  personal  benefit  achieved 
by  benefiting  others  is  bat  partly  achieyed 
where  a  selfish  motive  prompts  the  seem- 
ingly unselfish  act ;  it  is  fully  aohiered 
only  when  the  act  ia  really  onselfiah. 
.  .  .  Those  (services)  which  bring  more 
than  equivalents  are  those  not  prompted 
by  any  thoughts  of  equivalents.  For 
obviously  it  is  the  spontaneous  outflow 
of  good  nature,  not  in  the  larger  acts  of 
life  only,  but  in  all  its  details,  which 
generates  in  those  aroond  the  attach- 
ments prompting  unstinted  benevo- 
lence" (page  211).  Not  bad  for  a  man 
who  is  credited  in  an  article  written  by 
a  college  president,  and  selected  by  a 
bishop  for  the  reading  of  young  people 
whose  opinions  are  in  course  of  forma- 
tion, with  advising  us  "to  follow  our 
own  interest  without  concern  for  oth- 
ers"! Not  so  bad  this  either:  *'If  we 
contrast  early  poetry,  occupied  mainly 
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with  war  and  gratifying  the  savage  io- 
stuiota  bj  deaoriptiona  of  bloody  victo- 
riea,  with  the  poetry  of  modem  timee, 
in  which  the  aangninary  forma  bat  a 
small  parti  while  a  large  part,  dealing 
with  the  gentler  affections,  enlists  the 
feelings  of  readers  on  bdialf  of  the 
weak,  we  are  shown  that,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  altmistic  natnre, 
there  haa  been  opened  a  sphere  of  en- 
joyment inaccessible  to  the  oallons  ego- 
ism of  barbarons  times*'  (page  216). 
We  have  marked  many  other  passages 
for  qnotation,  not  in  the  Data  of  Ethics 
alone,  hot  in  other  works  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's as  wen,  bat  onr  limits  forbid  the 
use  of  them.  Enough  has  been  pro- 
doeed,  however,  to  prove  to  any  nn- 
pr^ndioed  reader  that  the  accusation 
broQgfat  against  Mr.  Spencer  of  counsel- 
ing selfishness  is,  as  we  said  before, 
**  absolutely  without  foundation,''  and 
does  signal  ii^Justioe  to  a  man  the  whole 
of  whose  philosophy  is  so  strongly  in- 
spired by  a  social  motive.  In  the  matter 
of  moral  science  many  people  are  to- 
day in  the  position  in  which  men  in  gen- 
eral were  some  generations  ago  in  rela- 
tion to  physical  science.  Jnst  as  the 
alchemists  of  a  former  time  were  bent 
on  achieving  the  transmutation  of  met- 
ak,  and  the  astrologists  on  reading  in 
the  stars  the  destinies  of  individuals 
and  of  statea ;  and  just  as  these  precur- 
sors of  the  scientific  workers  of  our  time 
would  have  been  greatly  discouraged 
and  would  perhaps  have  abandoned  their 
labors  if  persuaded  that  their  methods 
were  vain  and  their  hopes  visionary  and 
unrealiaable;  so,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say  so,  the  pre-scientific  or  anti-scien- 
tific moralists  of  our  own  time  are  dis- 
posed to  spurn  any  ethical  system  that 
is  not  transcendental  in  its  character 
and  doea  not  nourish  boundless  hopes. 
Truth,  however,  is  making  its  way  in 
the  world;  and  gradually  all  intelligent 
men  win  be  led  to  see  that  better,  wider, 
«ad  more  permanent  results  can  be 
achieved  by  working  on  the  moral  lines 
laid  down  by  science,  than  by  striving. 


with  the  older  philosophies  and  theol- 
ogies, to  scale  the  heaven  of  an  un- 
attainable virtue.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
present  discussion  may  have  a  little  in- 
fluence in  this  direction. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

JouRKAL  or  Rbseaschis  into  the  Natubal 
h18tort  and  gloloot  of  tbk  countries 
visited  dubino  the  yotagb  bound  tse 
World  of  H.  M.  8.  Beagle,  under  the 
CkMCMAND  OF  Gaftain  Fitz  Rot,  R.  N. 
Bj  Charles  Darwin.  A  new  edition, 
with  lUuBtrations.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pletoQ  &  Co.  Pp.  561,  with  Maps. 
Price,  $6. 

There  are  only  a  few  books  that  have 
the  qualities  of  an  originality  and  freshness 
that  never  wear  out  Darwin's  NataraUst's 
Voyage  must  be  conceded  a  prominent  place 
in  the  list  It  has  been  a  little  more  than 
fifty  years  since  it  was  first  published.  That 
is  a  very  long  time  in  the  life  of  a  book  of 
science  and  even  of  a  book  of  travels.  Ei- 
ther is  likely  to  become  antiquated  and  ob- 
solete in  that  period.  The  book  of  sdenoe 
comes  to  be  read  largely  as  a  curiosity,  and 
to  derive  its  chief  interest  as  being  a  land- 
mark from  which  the  advance  accomplished 
may  be  measured.  The  book  of  travels  be- 
comes a  kind  of  history,  and  is  valued  for 
the  illustrations  it  furnishes  of  the  scenes 
and  conditions  that  once  prevailed.  Mr. 
Darwin*s  Journal,  in  whichever  aspect  we 
regard  it,  seems  as  Ufe-llke,  real,  and  saga- 
cious as  if  it  were  the  fresh  record  of  the 
latest  observer.  The  prediction  made  by 
the  Quarterly  Review  on  its  first  appearance, 
that  *'it  must  always  occupy  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  history  of  sdentific  investigation,'* 
is  more  than  fulfilled.  The  work  accom- 
plished by  Darwin  on  this  voyage  has  been 
gone  over,  hi  its  various  parts,  many  times, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  increased  knowl- 
edge and  approved  appliances  and  methods 
of  investigation;  and  it  is  surprismg  how 
little  of  it  has  to  be  rewritten.  So  far  from 
any  of  its  science  seeming  obsolete,  we  find 
all  through  the  narrative  observations  which 
are  in  effect  unconscious  predictions,  the 
product  of  the  author's  peculiar  way  of  look- 
ing at  things,  of  what  has  since  been  de- 
termined; and  we  are  also  constantly  re- 
minded that  the  later  determinations  are  to 
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the  Urgest  extent  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win's own  ■nbeequent  work.  The  tntok  of 
the  Tojage  end  itt  prindpel  fefttores  ere 
wen  known  to  ell  pereone  who  are  conrer- 
sant  with  the  ioientiflo  literature  of  the  last 
half-oentnry,  for  hardly  any  book  has  been 
more  frequently  referred  to  in  that  litera- 
ture. The  placet  liiited  were  not  as  famil- 
iar then  as  they  haye  since  been  made,  and 
of  the  natural  life  of  many  of  them  hardly 
anything  was  known.  80  Mr.  Darwin  en- 
Joyed  the  adyantage  of  being  one  of  the 
first  Tisltors  and  <tf ten  the  first  sdentiflc 
obserrer.  Mudi  of  the  book  is,  there- 
fore, the  original  record  by  a  discorerer 
of  his  discorery.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
that  record  has  been  composed,  we  need 
say  no  more  than  quote  Mr.  John  Mur- 
ray's remark  in  the  Prefatory  Notice  to 
the  present  editicm,  that  **  the  extraordinary 
minuteness  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
obsenrations,  combined  with  the  diarm  and 
simplicity  of  his  descriptions,  hare  insured 
the  popularity  of  this  book  with  all  classes 
of  readers,  and  that  popularity  has  eren  fai- 
oreased  in  recent  years."  Not  only  are  Mr. 
Darwin's  obserrations  as  a  rule  accurate  and 
anticipatory  of  mudi  that  has  since  been  es- 
tablished ;  they  also  comprehend  neariy  erery- 
thing  that  should  fall  under  the  ken  of  a  thor- 
ough-going inrestigator.  Seeing  all  that  the 
experienced  trareler  sees  and  a  great  deal 
more  than  most  of  this  cUss  think  of  looking 
for,  he  portrays  the  scenery  with  a  few  well-de- 
fined traces ;  studies  the  geology ;  looks  after 
the  animal  and  yegetable  life,  with  an  eye  that 
discerns  as  much  in  a  few  hours  of  sojourn 
at  a  place  as  duller  obseryers  ml^t  hardly 
disooyer  after  months  of  study ;  peers  with 
equal  keenness  into  the  habits  and  most 
trifling  actions  of  the  animate  world ;  takes 
note  of  the  human  life,  of  society,  of  man- 
ners and  customs,  the  conditions  of  dyiliza- 
tion,  and  of  the  prospects  for  the  future  of 
the  countries  he  yisits ;  and  interweayes  the 
whole  with  pertinent  yet  undogmatio  specula- 
tions as  to  the  meaning  of  the  yarious  feat- 
ures that  came  under  his  eye  such  as  mark 
all  the  man's  work— most  of  whidi  haye 
been  yerified,  or  are  in  course  of  yerification 
bylnyestigations  to  which  he  gaye  the  start 
and  on  lines  of  research  which  he  himself 
marked  out  Perhaps  the  point  to  which 
the  present  interest  Is  attached  Is  embodied 


in  his  obseryations  on  coral  reelsy  which 
haye  come  under  discussion  again  ha  con- 
sequence of  the  new  results  obtained  by  the 
Challenger  Expedition.  Some  of  his  ob- 
senrations  in  cases  where  the  aspect  is 
affected  by  the  progress  of  human  settle- 
ment— are  fai  more  or  less  striking  oontrast 
with  what  Is  to  be  seoi  now.  One  of  tiie 
strongest  contrasts,  perhaps.  Is  offered  in 
the  picture  of  New  Zealand,  where  the  na- 
tlyes  at  the  time  of  his  yidt  ladked  iSbb 
diarmfng  simplicity  of  the  Tshitlana,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  EngMsh  were  **te 
yety  refuse  of  society.'*  But  In  the  more 
detaOed  fillings  of  eyen  this  picture  we  find 
foreshadowings  of  the  hig^  dyUiaitka 
that  has  oyertaken  the  Maoris,  and  the  pros- 
perity that  has  attended  the  Sn^^lsh  colony. 
The  present  edidon  of  Mr.  Darwin's  naxra- 
tiye  Is  illustrated  by  yiews  not  In  the  pre- 
yious  editions,  most  of  whidi  were  made  on 
theqtot  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Prltdiett  with  the  book 
by  his  side,  and  others  are  taken  from  en- 
graylngs  which  Mr.  Darwin  himsdf  had  se- 
lected for  their  faiterest  as  niustratfng  his 
Toyage. 

NOITB  AmIRIOAV  GbOLOGT  AHD  PALBOirrOL- 

OOT.  For  the  Use  of  Amateurs,  Stndoits, 
and  Sdentists.  By  &  A.  Miludl  Gb- 
oinnatL    Pp.  M4. 

Ten  woik  includes  a  summary  of  the 
general  prindples  of  geology,  with  defini- 
tions of  the  prfa&dpsl  formations  represenfted 
in  North  America,  and  a  manual  <^  Palsso- 
soic  paleontology.  The  first  chapter,  on 
the  ''Definitions  and  Laws  of  Geology," 
concisely  presents  the  prindples  of  geologi- 
cal theory,  Induding  the  agendes  by  which 
the  structure  and  appearance  of  the  super- 
ficial crust  of  the  earth  are  affected ;  expla- 
nations of  the  more  general  terms  used  fai 
geology,  and  remarks  on  the  prindples  of 
ndknendature.  For  the  systems,  the  gsner- 
ally  accepted  names  are  used.  In  cboodng 
between  the  methods  that  haye  been  fol- 
lowed in  naming  the  groups,  a  preference  Is 
expressed  for  calling  each  groiq>  after  the 
pUuse  in  whidi  the  strata  were  first  stofied 
and  described,  because  a  name  thns  formed 
is  sufficiently  tedmical;  it  can  not  be  need  for 
any  other  purpose;  and  it  Indicates  the  typi- 
cal locality  of  the  exposure.  On  the  other 
hand,  names  founded  on  the  minftrslogi<»l 
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or  other  special  chancter  of  the  exposure 
mayprare  in^plicable  to  the  representatiTe 
of  the  lame  group  fai  some  other  dtoation. 
The  systemay  as  thej  are  known  in  North 
America,  are  then  described  hi  their  order, 
beginning  with  the  Laurentianf  in  the  first 
ninety  pages;  and  the  typical  localities  and 
general  extent  of  each  are  noticed.  The 
rest  of  the  Tolome  is  occupied  with  the 
paleontological  manual;  and  this  is  intro- 
duced with  an  ample  exposition  of  the  rules 
of  nomendatnre.  The  list  is  classifled,  be- 
ginning with  the  plants^  and  passing  through 
the  animal  orden  to  the  batrachians,  each 
8ub4dngdom  and  dass  being  introduced  by  a 
text  describing  its  characteristics  and  its  or- 
ders. The  names  of  all  the  species,  arranged 
m  alphabetical  order,  are  giyen  under  the 
genera  to  whidi  they  belong,  with  the  au- 
thors of  them,  the  dates  of  publication,  and, 
frequently,  references  to  two  places  of  pub- 
lication. The  cases  are  marked  when  ge- 
neric and  specific  names  are  not  known  to 
occur  in  the  Palseoarfo  rocks  of  North  Amer- 
ica; of  synonyms,  names  not  described  as 
required  by  the  rules  of  nomenclature,  pre- 
occupied names,  and  names  condemned  for 
any  other  reason ;  and  erroneous  references 
of  species  to  genera  are  pointed  out  and  cor- 
rected. A  large  proportion  of  the  graera 
tre  illustrated  by  engravings  of  typical 
species. 

FoBT  Amcudit.  Tbs  Orxat  Pbxhiotobio 
BiaxHWOHK  OT  Wabbxh  Coumtt,  Ohio. 
Gompfled  from  a  Careful  Surrey,  eta,  by 
Wabbsii  K.  Moorsbzad.  Cincinnati: 
Robert  Clarke  ft  Ca  Pp.  129,  with 
Plates  and  Map. 

Fon  Axorarr  is  a  rery  extensive  and  im- 
portsnt  **  mound-builders"^  earthwork,  over- 
looking the  little  Miami  Biver  and  its  rail- 
road, a  few  miles  above  ClndnnatL  It  is 
described  by  the  author  as  *'the  greatest  of 
tn  prehistoric  earthworks  in  the  Ifississippi 
bssia.'*  Mr.  Moorehead  conceived  that  a 
foil  account  of  so  remarkable  a  structure  was 
derirable,  and  prepared  himself  conscien- 
tioQsly  to  furnish  it  The  first  step  was  to 
mtke  a  survey,  and  for  this,  with  a  corps  of 
competent  workers,  he  went  over  the  entire 
itnioture  many  times,  and  carried  on  a  work 
whidi,  he  trusts,  wiU  need  no  additional  re- 
•esrdies  to  complete.  In  this  he  was  as- 
aulsdby  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke  and  Mr.  Clinton 
TOL  xzznL-— 21 


Cowea  The  main  purposes  of  the  writer 
have  been  to  set  before  the  public,  in  as 
brief  and  exact  a  manner  as  possible,  the 
prominent  features  and  wonders  of  the 
monument,  and  to  insist  upon  its  purchase 
and  preservation  by  some  historical  or  scien- 
tific association.  The  fort  is  situated  upon 
a  plateau  standing  dose  to  the  river-bank, 
at  a  height  of  269  feet  above  low  water, 
and  about  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  irregular  contour  of  the  work  is 
18,712  feet  in  length,  but  a  diameter  drawn 
from  north  to  south  is  only  4,998  feet  long. 
The  structure  consists  of  two  large  incLos- 
ures,  called  the  old  and  new  forts,  connected 
by  a  narrower  passage-way  which  the  author 
calls  the  isthmus.  At  the  southern  end  of 
the  isthmus,  where  it  is  narrowest,  is  the 
"great  gateway,"  guarded  by  a  mound  on 
either  side.  Opposite  it,  at  about  one  third 
of  the  length  of  the  isthmus,  is  the  ^  Cres- 
cent Gateway."  The  space  between  these 
gateways  is  called  the  **  Middle  Fort,"  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  strongest  part  of 
the  worlc  Numerous  graves,  skeletons,  and 
remains  of  human  woric  were  found  in  and 
around  the  fortifications,  and  evidences  of  an 
ancient  village  site  m  the  valley.  The  whole 
proves  to  the  mind  of  the  author  that  Fort 
Ancient  was  built  for  defense ;  that  it  was  a 
rallying.pomt  for  a  large  population  inhabit- 
ing a  district  of  considenble  extent,  and  was 
often  the  scene  or  the  witness  of  fierce  battles. 
It  may  have  been  used  as  a  fortified  village 
site,  with  people  living  within  its  walls  all 
the  time— not  enough  to  command  the  in- 
dosure,  but  enough  to  keep  it  in  good  repur. 
A  high  opinion  is  expressed  of  the  ability  of 
the  oonstroctors.  They  showed  extraordi- 
nary patience,  and  *'hi^e  left  evidence  of 
the  possession  of  qualities  seldom  found 
among  savages.  They  engineered  the  posi- 
tion, of  the  walls  with  reference  to  the  most 
secure  places  with  admirable  skill."  With 
no  tools,  such  as  we  use,  and  wicker  baskets 
and  skins  as  the  only  means  of  conveyance, 
by  mere  strength  of  hand  and  back,  they 
accomplished  a  work  before  which  we,  even 
with  our  modem  implements,  would  hesitate. 
The  selection  of  the  site,  "  the  best  for  the 
purpose  which  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  offers  " ; 
the  skill  with  wludi  the  walls  were  carried 
around  the  entire  indosure;  the  care  with 
which  weak  and  exposed  points  have  been 
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strengthened;  the  kokoot  mounds;  their 
skulls,  eto^  indicate  for  them  a  higher  place 
in  the  scale  of  being  than  the  majority  of 
the  tribes  and  remnants  of  tribes  whom  the 
white  settlers  of  western  Ohio  found  there. 
Mr.  Uoorehead  belieyes  they  were  Mandans. 

Fdtr  AmruAL  Repoit  or  thk  Bubiau  or 
Ethnoloot,  188S-'84.  By  J.  W.  Pow- 
ell, Director.  Washington.  Pp.  liU  + 
564. 

This  handsome  yolume  gives  ample  eri- 
dence  as  to  the  aotiye  prosecution  of  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  during  the 
year  that  it  corers.  The  director  reports 
that  the  field-work  of  1888-*84  embraced 
explorations  of  mounds  in  sereral  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  explorations 
of  ruins  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico ;  fur- 
ther researches  among  the  Zufii,  by  Mr. 
Gushing;  and  studies  of  signs,  languages, 
and  myths  in  yarious  localities.  At  the  same 
time  offioe-work  in  preparing  for  publication 
materials  already  gathered  was  being  vigor- 
ously carried  on.  The  first  of  the  papers 
aooompanying  the  director's  report  is  on 
Burial  Mounds  of  the  Northern  Sections  of 
the  United  States,  by  Prof.  Gyrus  Thomas, 
and  was  noticed  in  this  magazine  in  March  of 
last  year.  There  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Gharlee 
G.  Boyoe,  on  the  Gherokee  Nation  of  Indians, 
being  a  narratiye  of  their  official  relations 
with  the  colonial  and  Federal  goyemments. 
This  record  gives  attention  in  orderly  se- 
quence to  the  historical  traditions  of  the 
Gherokees,  to  their  early  contacts  with  ex- 
plorers and  colonists,  to  sucoessiye  treaties 
and  cessions  of  territory,  with  the  events 
leading  thereto,  and  the  ensubg  results. 
Through  the  paper  appear  biographical  no- 
tices, accounts  of  the  trials  and  struggles 
due  to  deportation  and  conflict,  and  many 
interesting  facts  showing  the  persistent  ad- 
vance of  this  intelligent  people  in  civiliza- 
tion, numbers,  and  prosperity.  The  paper 
is  accompanied  by  two  large  folded  maps 
showing  the  former  and  present  boundaries 
of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Gherokees, 
also  by  a  map  of  the  year  1597,  being  the 
earliest  which  shows  their  location.  The 
Mountain  Ghant,  a  Navajo  ceremony,  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Washington  Matthews.  The 
essay  is  divided  faito  a  translation  of  the 
myth  on  which  the  ceremony  is  based,  an 


account  of  the  nine  days'  exerdset,  and  the 
originals  and  translations  of  the  songa  and 
prayers  used  fai  the  course  of  the  oereoio- 
nial.  Four  colored  plates  representing  pict- 
ures made  on  the  ground  with  colored  pow- 
ders, and  many  cuts  showing  impknienti 
and  actions  employed  during  the  course  of 
the  rites,  illustrate  the  p^ier.  An  aoeoont 
of  the  arts  and  customs  of  the  Seminole  In- 
dians of  Florida,  with  illustrations,  is  eoo- 
tributed  to  the  volume  by  the  Rev.  Qay 
MaoGauley.  Mrs.  Tilly  E.  Stevenson  de- 
scribes The  Religious  Lif ^  of  the  Zofii  GhOd, 
which  indudes  a  ceremony,  performed  before 
the  child  is  four  years  old,  by  which  be  is  sup- 
posed to  receive  the  sacred  breath  of  waf/tt- 
natural  beings.  The  colored  masks  worn  \ff 
the  boys,  and  the  colored  figures  made  on 
the  ground  in  this  ceremony,  are  represented 
on  lithographic  plates. 

HrsTORT  or  Eotft.  By  F.  0.  H.  Wkvdil. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Go.  (HIstofy 
Primers.)    Pp.  159.    Price,  45  cents. 

The  author's  purpose  in  preparing  tliis 
littie  book  has  been  to  give  a  brief  aoooont 
of  Egyptian  history  which  would  be  as  rdl- 
able  as  the  present  state  of  Egyptological 
sdence  presents,  and  to  create  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  andent  Egypt  He 
rightiy  believes  that  this  study  is  of  the 
greatest  value,  and  of  an  importance  tiiat 
is  growing  more  manifest  every  day  to  the 
student  of  almost  every  brandi;  for  in  it 
probably  lie,  at  least  in  a  large  part,  the 
foundations  of  our  sdence  and  art  Hie 
story  is  told  in  a  careful,  scbolariy  manner ; 
bears  the  marks  of  a  thorough  study  and 
preparation ;  and  is  brought  up  as  neariy  to 
the  latest  discovery  as  is  practicable  in  a  book 
whidi  requires  time  to  pass  throu|^  the 
press.  For  sources  of  information  the  Ejgyp- 
tian  monuments  are  almost  wholly  relied  upon 
— thus  securing  the  correctness  that  is  de- 
rived from  contemporary  records.  Theveasd 
questkm  of  chronology  is  ingeniously  solved, 
or  rather  cut,  by  adopting  Edoard  Meyer's 
plan  of  **  approximate  dates,**  or  of  giving 
the  latest  date  that  can  be  assigned  to  the 
era,  and  leaving  it  understood  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  how  much  earlier  the 
event  may  have  taken  place.  This  date,  for 
the  accession  of  Menes, is  about  8S00  &c 
The  book  supplies  a  real  want  of  a  oompartt 
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popular  history  of  this  most  aadent  of  na- 
doos,  in  the  li^t  of  the  latest  researches. 
WUQe  we  aooept  as  yalid  the  author's  rea- 
son lor  not  indoding  the  sciencei  art^  and 
Htsratnre,  as  wdl  as  the  dynastic  history — 
thai  the  space  contemplated  by  the  plan  did 
HOC  admit  of  it — we  hope  that  some  one 
will  do  as  good  woik  for  those  features,  and 
the  popolar  life,  too,  of  Egypt,  as  is  done  in 
this  woik  for  its  politios  and  foreign  rela- 
tions. The  material  for  illustrating  them  is 
•hondant,  and  is  lively,  characteristic,  hu- 
man, and  Tastly  fuller  of  interest  than  the 
long  list  of  unpronounceable  names  of  un- 
known kings,  with  their  ascriptions  of  divine 
qualities  to  themselves,  of  whidi  a  chronicle 
of  events  must  largely  consist. 

HOTOKT  IVD    PaTBOLOOT   OF   YACGIKAnON. 

By  Smar  M.  Gbookshamk,  H.  fi.    Phila- 
delphia: P.  BUkiston,  Son  &O0.   a  vols. 

Tbb  stoiy  of  the  introduction  of  inocula- 
tion for  the  small-poz  hito  England,  and  of 
its  replacement  by  vaccination  through  the  la- 
bors of  Jenner,  is  fully  told  in  these  two  fine 
volumes.  It  Is  a  record  which  Is  extremely 
interesting  and  instructive  to  the  lay  reader, 
besides  being  historically  valuable  to  the  phy- 
sician. The  practitioner  in  England,  where 
the  work  originated,  will  also  find  many  of 
its  fsds  and  figures  available  for  a  practi- 
cal purpose  for  which  there  is  slight  occa- 
sion hi  the  United  States,  namely,  for  com- 
bating prejudice  against  vacdnation.  The 
first  vdume  opens  with  a  history  of  small- 
pox inoculation  in  various  European  and 
Asiatic  countries  and  in  England.  Then 
f dlow  the  traditions,  current  among  the  dai- 
rrtnaids  in  the  last  century,  that  persons 
who  had  taken  the  cow-pox  from  the  ani- 
mals were  proof  against  the  small-pox ;  and 
evidence  is  given  to  show  that  Benjamin 
Jesty,  a  farmer,  purposdy  transferred  the 
disease  from  a  cow  to  his  wife  and  his  two 
ehildren  hi  1774,  thus  antidpating  Dr.  Jen- 
ner in  vacdnation  by  over  twenty  years.  A 
portrait  of  Jesty  forms  the  frontispiece  of 
the  vdume,  and  a  small  portrait  of  his  wife 
is  also  given.  An  account  of  Jenner's  life 
tnd  his  work  in  this  field  forms  a  large  part 
of  (he  volume,  and  contains  extracts  from 
nuy  of  bis  letters  and  essays  on  the  sub- 
iect  Socoesdve  diapters  deal  with  various 
nurees  of  vacdne  lymph-^namdy,  human 


small-pox,  cattle -plague,  sheep  small-pox, 
goat-pox,  cow-pox,  and  '* grease"  in  horses. 
A  brief  account  of  the  progress  of  vaccina- 
tion in  England  after  the  death  of  Jenner  is 
also  given.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with 
many  full-page  colored  plates.  The  second 
volume  consists  of  reprints  of  selected  es- 
says, begmning  w(th  the  first  edition  of  Jen- 
ner*s  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of 
the  VaariolaVacdn<B^  published  in  1798.  It 
contains  also  essays  by  Pearson,  WoodviUe, 
Loy,  Bottsquet,  Ceely,  and  other  physicians 
prominent  in  the  early  history  of  vaccina* 
tion,  and  several  others  by  Jenner.  The 
author  contributes  to  this  volume  a  paper 
describing  an  Outbreak  of  Cow-pox  near  Crick- 
lade  (Wiltshire)  in  1887. 

The  Pstcholoot  of  Attintion.  By  Th. 
RiBOT.  Authorized  Translation.  Chi- 
cage ;  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   Pp.  121.    Price,  75  cents. 

This  treatise  is  a  dear  and  interesting 
study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  mental  atti- 
tude that  is  necessary  to  any  advance  in  skill 
or  knowledge.  It  is  founded  upon  the  ex- 
periments and  investigations  of  recent  years, 
which  have  examined  and  defined  the  bodily 
manifestations  accompanying  the  intellectual 
state.  Heretofore  many  psychologists  have 
been  content  to  view  attention  from  the  sub- 
jective side  only,  and  consequently  have  not 
given  any  comprehensible  account  of  its  gen- 
esis. IC.  Ribot  uses  the  reverse  method.  He 
finds  that  there  are  two  forms  of  attention : 
the  primitive  or  natural,  which  he  names 
spontaneous,  exhibited  by  animals  with  only 
a  few  developed  senses,  and  by  man  until 
training  or  force  steps  in ;  second,  the  arti- 
fidal  or  voluntary,  a  cultivated  product 
whose  effects  psychologists  have  dissected. 
Both  forms  arc  dependent  upon  emotional 
states,  and  the  mechanism  of  each  is  motory, 
mainly  in  the  form  of  inhibition  or  "arrest- 
ed motion.'*  The  physical  manifestations, 
the  vaao-motor  phenomena,  the  respiratory 
changes,  the  bodily  expressions,  and  the 
cerebral  effects,  are  the  wheel-work  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  patient  investigation  of  these 
by  Darwin,  Biccardi,  Galton,  Maudsley,  Prey- 
er,  and  F6r6,  has  made  an  explanation  of  its 
mechanism  possible. 

In  considering  the  cerebral  phenomena 
the  old  problem  is  encountered — ^whether 
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mind  acta  first  upon  body,  or  bodj  upon 
mind.  This  M.  Bibot  dedines  to  discuss. 
Voluntary  attention  originated  after  the  ear- 
liest period  of  savagery,  when  man  realiaed 
the  altematiye  of  pwishing  or  going  to  work. 
It  differs  from  the  spontaneous  form  in  that 
the  motiye  or  influence  producing  the  emo- 
tional state  is  supplied  from  without  Edu- 
cators make  use  of  fear,  sympathy,  and  cu- 
riosity, to  cultivate  attention  in  the  child; 
as  it  advances  in  growth,  duty,  emulation, 
and  ambition  are  introduced;  and,  finally, 
voluntary  attention  is  maintained  by  habit 
and  organization.  A  study  of  the  internal 
mechanism  shows  that  attention  is  accom- 
plished by  inhibition.  In  the  normal  state 
of  consciousness,  sensations,  images,  ideas 
come  and  go.  Attention  arrests  this  process 
aod  inhibits  all  but  the  chosen  series.  Ener- 
gy is  used  to  perpetuate  this  condition,  and 
from  this  expenditure  results  the  feeling  of 
effort.  The  morbid  cases  of  attention  are 
treated  under  the  heads  Hypertrophy  of 
Attention,  Atrophy  of  Attention,  and  Con- 
genital Infirmity.  They  prove  that  atten- 
tion depends  upon  emotional  excitation.  In- 
cidentally, M.  Ribot  gives  some  suggestive 
examples  of  what  may  depend  upon  full 
recognition  of  the  physical  nature  of  at- 
tention. 

Ten  ExTXRMni ATioN  or  thi  Amibicah  Bison. 
By  William  T.  Hobnaoat.  Washington : 
Government  Printing-Office  (Smithsonian 
Institution).  Pp.  648,  with  Plates  and 
Maps. 

Mb.  Hobnadat  is  a  naturalist  and  taxi- 
dermist by  profession,  and  is  superintendent 
of  the  National  Zoological  Park,  thus  com- 
bining qualifications  whidi  well  fit  him  for 
making  a  book  of  this  kind.  He  is,  further- 
more, a  writer  who  knows  how  to  interest 
the  reader,  and  has  composed  an  attractive 
as  well  as  an  instructive  book.  His  purpose 
is  to  help  the  public  fully  to  realize  the  folly 
of  allowing  all  our  most  valuable  and  inter- 
esting  American  mammals  to  be  wantonly 
destroyed,  as  the  bu£falo  has  been.  The 
wild  buffalo  is  practically  gone  forever ;  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  institution  of  pre- 
serves and  the  formation  of  herds,  however 
intelb'gently  they  may  be  executed,  will  avail 
to  save  the  species  permanently,  even  in  a 
captive  state.  In  the  first  part  of  his  work 
the  author  considers  '*  the  life-history  of  the 


bison,'*  under  the  headinga  of  Diaoovery 
of  the  Spedes,  Geographical  Distributioo, 
Abundance,  Character,  Habits,  Food,  Men- 
tal Capacity  and  Disposition,  Value  to  Man- 
kind, and  Economic  Value  to  Western  Gat- 
tle-Growert.  The  story  of  exterminatjon  la 
related  in  the  seoond  part  One  of  the  most 
important  diapters  in  the  first  part  is  tbat 
in  which  the  vfJue  of  the  bison  is  estimated 
under  domestication,  in  hybrids,  and  as  a 
beast  of  burden.  At  present  (May  1, 1889), 
**  although  the  existence  of  a  few  widely 
scattered  individuals  enables  us  to  say  that 
the  bison  is  not  yet  absdutdiy  extinct  in  a 
wild  state,  there  is  no  reason  to  hope  that  a 
single  wild  and  unprotected  individual  wiU 
remain  alive  ten  years  hence.  The  nearer 
the  species  approaches  to  complete  extemu- 
nation,  the  more  eagerly  are  the  wretched 
fugitives  pursued  to  the  death  wherever 
found.'*  While  the  herds,  which  once  ranged 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  our  oountiy,  for- 
merly  numbered  hundreds  of  thousand*  of 
individuals,  the  few  groups  that  are  left 
count  only  dosena.  An  estimate  made  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1881^,  gave  the  whole 
number  running  wild — in  all  North  America 
— as  685 ;  and  indudUig  those  in  captivity 
and  those  under  Government  protection  in 
Yellowstone  Park,  the  whole  number  of  in- 
dividuals of  the  species  as  1,091 ;  and  these 
few  are  still  hunted,  and  shot  when  found. 

Haitdbook  or  Pbachcal  BoTAinr.    By  E. 
Stbasbubobr.    Edited  from  the  German 
by  W.  H1LLHOU8B.  Seoond  edition,  revised 
and  enlaiged.    New  York:  Macmillan  & 
Co.    Pp.  420.    Price,  $2.50. 
This  volume  embodies  a  course  of  labora^ 
tory  work  laid  out  by  a  botanist  whom  tiie 
English  editor  calls  **one  of  the  greatest 
living  masters  of  microscopical  obs^vatioD." 
The  introduction  teUs  how  to  use  the  micro- 
scope, and  describes  the  instruments  of  dif- 
ferent makers.    The  first  subject  for  study 
is  the  structure  of  starch  of  different  kinds. 
A  list  of  the  material  wanted  is  given  at  the 
head  of  the  chapter;  the  appearance  which 
each  kind  of  starch  should  present  under  the 
microscope  is  described,  its  behavior  under 
various  reagents  is  noted,  and  directions  for 
drawing  the  grains  are  given.    The  following 
lessons  are  similar  in  character.    Among  the 
subjects  for  investigation  are   movements 
of  protoplasm,  epidermis  and  stomata,  the 
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Btracture  of  different  IdndB  of  Btem,  of  oork, 
of  tfae  growing  tip  of  stem  and  of  root,  the 
fcgetttiTe  Btroctore  and  the  modee  of  repro- 
duction of  OTptoganxras  plants,  and  the 
ftmetareof  rarious  seeds  and  fruits.  The 
text  is  ilhistrated  with  149  cats.  An  appen- 
(fix  eontains  lists  of  plants  and  of  reagents 
used  hi  stndj,  etc. 

HUTDBOOK  OP  COMMIRCIAL  OlOORAPHT.      Bj 

GcoBOE  6.  Cbisholm ,  Fellow  of  the  Rojid 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Societies. 
London  and  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  Pp.615.  Price,  $5. 
OoMmioi*  has  undergone  a  diange  of 
character  in  recent  times  tiie  natoreof  which 
is  indicated  hy  the  disappearance  of  the 
word  "  Tenture  **  from  tlie  commercial  vocab- 
ilary.  Cargoes  of  goods  are  not  now  shipped 
to  distant  ports  in  blind  ignorance  of  whether 
or  not  a  snflklent  demand  exists  at  their 
deitfaiation  for  the  oonmodities  sent  The 
legend  of  the  rash  Yankee,  who  apparently 
tempted  the  financial  f atee  by  sending  a  lot 
of  waiming-pans  to  the  West  Indies,  would 
behnpossible  at  this  day.  Commerce  has 
settled  down  to  a  more  even  course,  it  is 
carried  on  by  more  exact  methods,  and  is 
directed  more  by  knowledge  and  less  by 
chance  than  at  eariler  times.  But  there  re- 
mabs  much  room  for  improrement  in  the 
knowledge  which  importers  and  exporters 
possess  of  the  products  and  the  needs  of 
foreign  countries.  To  supply  information 
of  this  sort,  and  in  sudi  a  form  that  it  may 
hare  **  inteUectnal  hiterest,**  is  the  aim  of 
the  present  rolnme.  **  In  writing  the  work,'* 
says  the  author,  **  I  have  had  three  classes 
chiefly  in  view :  first,  teachers  who  may  wish 
to  fanpart  additional  sest  to  their  lessons  in 
geogn4>hy  from  the  point  of  view  of  com- 
merce ;  secondly,  pupils  in  the  higher  schools 
and  colleges  that  are  now  devoting  increased 
attention  to  commercial  education;  and, 
thirdly,  those  entering  on  oommerdal  life, 
w1m>  take  a  sufficiently  intelligent  interest  in 
their  bosineas  to  make  their  piiyate  studies 
bear  on  their  daily  pursuits.**  An  intro- 
doetory  chapter  embodies  certain  general 
facts  relating  to  the  production,  distribution, 
and  eirhange  of  omnmoditles,  sudi  as  differ- 
ences in  soil  and  climate,  in  the  price  and  effi- 
dency  of  labor,  in  facilities  for  transportation 
and  communication,  in  import  and  export 
regulations,  In  language  and  money.    The 


world's  articles  of  commerce  are  then  taken 
up,  under  a  number  of  classes,  and  the  source 
of  supply  of  each,  and,  in  case  of  the  more 
important  commodities,  other  details,  such  as 
mode  of  production,  history  of  the  industry, 
uses  of  the  article,  quality  of  the  product  from 
different  places,  and  statistics  of  production. 
Then  the  countries  of  the  world  are  taken 
up  in  succession,  the  location  and  geographi- 
cal character  of  eadi  is  stated,  its  general 
commercial  adyantages  and  disadrantages  are 
pointed  out,  after  which  the  important  prod- 
ucts of  the  sereral  sections  and  towns  of 
the  oountry  are  named,  statistics  being  given 
in  numerous  instances.  About  thirty  maps 
are  interspersed  through  this  part  of  the 
volume,  showing  the  products,  density  of 
population,  railways,  etc,  of  different  coun- 
tries. An  appendix  of  fifty  pages  ^ves 
tables  of  statistics  in  regard  to  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  chief  countries  of  the 
world,  and  related  information.  The  volume 
has  a  full  index,  which  is  far  from  a  matter 
of  course  in  English  treatises. 

Thi  Bermuda  Islands.  ByANOiLoHEiLPRnr. 
Philadelphia:  The  Author,  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences.  Pp.  281.  Price,  $8.60. 

The  material  of  this  volume  embraces 
geological,  zoological,  and  botanical  observa- 
tions, and  includes  a  few  glimpses  from  the 
traveler's  pofait  of  view.  "  My  midn  object 
in  visiting  the  islands,"  says  the  author, 
**  was  to  satisfy  my  mind  on  certain  points 
connected  with  the  structure  and  physi- 
ognomy of  ooral  reefs,  to  the  study  of  which 
the  Bermudas  offer  special  advantages.  I 
contemplated  but  little  work  in  zodlogy,  and 
that  which  was  accomplished  may  be  con- 
sidered supplemental  to  the  plan  of  work 
originally  laid  out."  The  first  chapter,  and 
to  some  extent  the  second,  consist  of  '*  gen- 
eral impressions'*  of  the  islands  and  sur- 
rounding waters,  and  the  inhabitants  of  both. 
The  view  herein  given  is  less  roseate  but 
probably  nearer  correct  than  the  descriptions 
of  writers  more  dominated  by  poetic  enthu- 
siasm than  by  scientific  accuracy.  Prof. 
Heilprin  next  sketches  the  physical  history 
and  geology  of  the  Bermuda  Islands,  and 
then  takes  up  the  coral-reef  problem.  He 
discusses  the  chief  contributions  that  have 
been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  coral  reefs, 
his  own  convictions  being  in  favor  of  Dar- 
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win*8  subsidence  theory.  The  foUowing 
chapters  deal  with  the  io51og7  of  the  ishmds, 
consisting  mainly  of  descriptions  of  the 
species  collected.  Pro!  Heilprin  states  that 
**  the  Bermudian  fauna  is  essentially  a  wind- 
drift  and  current-drift  fauna,  whose  elements 
hare  been  reoeiyed  in  principal  part  from 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  West  Indies,** 
while  certain  mollusca  and  Crustacea  are  of 
a  distinctively  Pacific  type.  An  appendix, 
consisting  of  notes  on  the  recent  literature 
of  coral  reefs,  is  added.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  with  sorenteen  full-page  photo- 
engravings and  lithographic  plates. 

Lboturk  on  Russian  LmDUTUBi.  By  Ivan 
Panin.  New  York  and  London :  0.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    Pp.  220.    Price,  $1.50. 

Teb  curious  confession  made  in  this  vol- 
ume that  there  is  no  originality  in  Russian 
literature,  but  that  it  acts  as  **  a  sieve  for 
Western  thought,*'  or  as  ^  a  wall  against 
Asiatic  barbarism,"  would  seem  to  condemn 
it  to  the  obscurity  from  whidi  it  has  so  late- 
ly emerged.  The  author  believea,  however, 
that  the  three  virtues — ^intensity,  moderation, 
and  sincerity — which  pre-eminently  distin- 
guish Russian  poets  and  novelists,  will  not 
only  rescue  them  from  oblivion,  but  oblige 
Western  writers  finally  to  seek  in  them  mod- 
els of  expression*  He  finds  four  phases  of 
evolution  in  literature:  First,  the  youthful 
period  of  joyous  song ;  second,  rebellion  and 
lament ;  third,  aggression  and  warfare ; 
fourth,  belief  and  Inspiration.  These  are 
exemplified  in  Russia  by  Pushkin,  the  bard ; 
Gogol,  the  protester ;  Turgenef,  the  warrior ; 
and  Tolstoi,  the  preacher.  The  Lectures  are 
entertaining,  and  give  the  reader  an  insight 
into  four  typical  Russian  authors. 

Lkssons  in  thi  Stbucturi,  Life,  and  Gbowth 
or  Plants.  By  Alphonso  Wood.  Re- 
vised and  edited  by  Outer  R.  Willis. 
New  York :  A.  a  Barnes  &  Ga  Pp.  220. 
Price,  $1. 

This  text-book  was  written  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  is  now  recast  and  re- 
vised to  adapt  it  to  new  means  and  methods 
of  study,  and  to  the  advanced  state  of  the 
science.  In  its  new  form  it  is  offered  as  a 
suitable  introduction  and  companion  to  any 
of  the  manuals  of  the  flora  of  North  America. 
Part  I  is  devoted  to  structural.  Part  II  to 
phynological,  and  Part  III   to  systematic 


botany,  but  It  Is  not  prescribed  that  &e 
subjects  shall  be  taken  up  in  this  oider. 
The  volume  Is  clearly  printed  and  oopionsly 
illustrated,  and  Is  provided  with  a  combined 
index  and  glossary. 

A  paper  of  neariy  three  hundred  qnarto 
pages  on  The  OeograpMed  DitiHhytitm  of 
FoM  Flanti  has  been  prepared  by  LeaUr  F. 
Ward,  to  form  a  part  of  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  for  1886-'87. 
It  is  a  continuation  of  the  Sketch  of  Paleo- 
botany which  appeared  in  the  Fifth  Auroal 
Report,  and  will  be  followed  6y  a  paper  on 
Problems  of  Paleobotany,  in  whldi  the  au- 
thor will  discuss  many  subjects  in  this  fidd 
that  he  has  not  yet  treated.  The  preeent 
paper  takes  the  form  of  a  narrative  of  the 
publication  of  discoveries  of  plant  fosails. 
The  division  of  the  earth  first  taken  up  is 
Europe,  and  here  the  great  number  of  small 
l>eds  that'  have  been  discovered  and  of  mono- 
graphs that  have  been  written  about  them 
precludes  much  more  than  a  mention  of  each 
one.  The  flora  of  the  arctic  regions  has 
been  so  magniflcently  treated  by  Prot.  Os- 
wald Heer  that  Mr.  Ward  has  deemed  it  so- 
perfluous  to  pick  up  what  little  ooUftteral 
matter  has  been  brought  out  by  other  an- 
thors.  Nearly  the  same  statem^t  apf^ee 
to  India,  on  account  of  Fdstmantel's  labon ; 
and  to  Canada,  where  Dawson  has  done  tlior- 
ough  work.  But,  In  treating  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Ward  has  felt  In  duty  boond  to 
make  the  geographical  review  as  complete 
as  the  data  in  his  possession  would  petmit. 
Here  more  analysis  of  the  separate  flnds  is 
made  than  in  the  case  of  the  European 
countries.  This  section  is  accompanied  by 
a  map  of  the  United  States,  on  whidi  the 
chief  localities  in  which  foadl  plants  of  va- 
rious geological  ages  have  been  found  are 
indicated  by  different  colored  circles.  Nn- 
merous  foot-notes  on  every  page  give  exact 
bibliographical  Information  concerning  the 
works  referred  to  in  the  text  The  paper 
has  a  full  index. 

The  second  number  of  the  BuXUHnfrom 
the  Laboratorim  of  Natmral  Hustory  of  tkt 
Stale  UfUvenitjf  of  Iowa  contdns  papers  on 
the  Anatomy  of  the  GorgonldsB,  by  G.  C 
Nutting— well  Illustrated;  and  on  the  Na- 
tive fishes  of  Iowa,  by  Seth  B.  Meek. 

The  FepoH  of  the  OoumcU  of  the  Osm- 
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(fim  h^MiiiimU  depicts  a  year  of  progress  dur- 
ing  1888-'89,  and,  according  to  the  testi- 
inoiiy  of  competent  witnesses,  shows  that  a 
wonderful  amonnt  of  work  was  accomplished 
in  proportion  to  the  small  sum  of  money 
which  the  sodetj  was  able  to  command. 
Twentyofoor  ordinary  meetings  and  thirty- 
six  meetings  of  sections  were  held,  at  which 
seventy  papers  in  all  were  read.  The  archaeo- 
logical report,  by  Mr.  Dayid  Boyle,  gives  no- 
tices of  several  featores  of  research  and  of 
the  examination  of  a  number  of  sites,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  paper  on  French  relics 
from  village  sites  of  the  Hnrons,  by  Mr. 
A.  F.  Honter,  and  a  Bibliography  of  the  Art 
and  Arohesdlogy  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Chamberlan, 

The  woric  of  the  Geoloffieal  and  Nat- 
ural  BUtory  8mrwy  of  Mvmewta  in  1888 
was  proseoated  by  two  parties,  one  of  which, 
onder  Mr.  Uly  S.  (}rant,  was  occapied  dar- 
ing a  part  of  the  season  in  making  colleo- 
tions  of  rock  samples  in  certain  typical  crys- 
talline formations  In  typical  localities,  and 
afterward  in  the  iron-ore  beds ;  and  the 
other,  under  Mr.  Horace  Y.  WincheH,  spent 
the  whole  season  on  the  iron-ore  beds.  The 
work  added  materially  to  the  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  geology  of  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  State,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the 
nature  and  relations  of  the  iron-ores.  A 
general  presentation  of  this  knowledge,  in  a 
somewhat  systematic  manner,  has  been  at- 
tempted in  the  report  The  superintendent 
of  the  survey.  Prof.  N.  H.  Wmchell,  is  about 
to  enter  on  the  preparation  of  a  final  report 
covering  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

OUerpoUofU  on  Sexual  Sdeetion  in  8pi- 
den  of  the  FamiUy  Attida  is  a  paper  pab- 
lished  in  the  ^' Occasional  *^  Volume  of  the 
Natural  ffistory  Society  of  Wisconsin,  by 
Qewffe  W.  and  BUxabdh  G.  Peckham.  The 
investigation  which  it  records  is  directed  to 
the  origin — in  spiders— of  color,  and  its  re- 
lation to  sexuality,  concerning  whidi  two 
general  theories  are  ofFered  by  Mr.  Wallace : 
first,  that  natural  selection  modifies  color  in 
the  female  for  purposes  of  protection ;  and, 
second,  that  color  may  be  produced  or  in- 
tensified when  there  is  a  surplus  of  vital 
energy,  as  in  male  animals  generally,  and 
iometlmes  in  the  females,  and  more  espe- 
cially at  the  breeding  season.  Unusual  f  a- 
eifities  are  offered  for  testing  these  theories 


by  the  Araneides  on  account  of  the  great 
numbers  of  their  species  and  the  wide  dif- 
ferences between  the  several  groups  in  hab- 
its and  in  amount  of  ornamentation.  The 
study  of  several  genera  shows  that,  in  the 
sedentary  groups  of  spiders,  while  many  of 
the  species  are  plainly  colored,  there  are 
nearly  as  many  that  present  the  most  beau- 
tiful tints ;  and  some  of  the  wandering  and 
very  active  groups  are,  for  the  most  part, 
clothed  in  somber  hues.  Again,  no  relation 
is  shown  between  the  color  development  of 
the  females  and  their  nesting  habits.  The 
former  observation  is  contradictory  to  the 
supposition  of  a  causal  relation  between  vi^ 
tal  activity  and  color  deyelopment;  the  latter 
to  that  of  the  need  of  a  protective  coloring, 
while  nesting,  by  the  female.  A  further  ex- 
planation of  the  sexual  coloring  is  then 
sought,  with  the  oonclusion  that  some  groups 
of  spiders  have  reached  a  condition  of  close 
harmony  with  their  environment ;  this  har- 
mony being  brought  about  through  the  same 
modifications  of  color,  form,  and  habit  as 
are  seen  among  insects,  to  the  attainment 
of  the  common  ends  of  capture  of  prey  and 
protection  from  enemies. 

In  Remarke  upon  Ezlmet  Mammale  of  the 
United  Staiee,  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt  publishes 
studies  illustrated,  of  T^noreroa  ingene;  The 
Ancestry  of  the  Horse ;  Andent  Whales  and 
Coryphodons;  Half- Apes  and  Lemurs;  the 
Saber-Toothed  Tigers,  and  Hury  Mammoths 
and  Sea-Cows. 
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POPULAR  MISCELLANY. 

E?«1mtl«i  •f  the  Flsh-HMk.— "The 
ETolation  of  the  Fishing-Hook**  haa  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  stndj  by  Mr.  Edward 
Lovett,  who  disoeras  the  first  implement  of 
the  kind  in  the  flint  "gorges,"  and  scune  of 
the  flints,  which  are  called  ^kniyes,**  of  the 
palsBolithic  ^  finds."  They  were  fastened, 
perhaps,  to  a  line  of  twisted  vegetable  fiber, 
or  to  a  thong  of  one  of  the  whip-like  marine 
algn,  by  being  suspended  around  the  middle. 
When  baited,  the  "book"  would  stand  up 
and  down.  Swallowed  by  the  fish  and  jerked 
up,  it  would  be  brought  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  and  stand  across  the  throat  of  the 
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fish,  BO  M  to  bring  it  along.  Another  form 
wu  a  bow,  sharpened  at  both  ends  and  tied 
ftToond  the  middle;  or  a  disk  of  haliotia- 
sheUf  which  it  still  used,  in  connection  with 
a  hook,  as  a  trolling  bait  for  jack  or  pike. 
Some  very  earij  hooks  appear  to  have  been 
provided  with  some  kind  of  a  barb.  Of  the 
bone  hooks  of  the  Eskimos,  one  is  mentioned 
that  was  carved  to  resemble  a  fish;  another 
had  an  iron  nail  for  a  point;  and  another 
example  had  the  shaft  of  bone,  the  point  of 
iron,  and  a  polished  stone  sinker,  showing  a 
oombinatiitm  of  the  Stone,  Bone,  and  Iron 
ages  in  csie  specimen.  The  Fljians  use  a 
barbless  hook  of  mother-of-pearl  for  trail- 
ing orer  the  stem  of  a  canoe,  the  glitter  of 
which  attracts  the  fish.  Some  hooks  from 
the  Ellis  Islands  are  made  of  the  iron  wire 
in  which  European  packing-cases  are  boimd, 
which  is  bent  into  a  carve,  the  end  sharp- 
ened to  a  point,  and  tamed  inward  and 
downward,  and  is  lashed  in  such  a  waj  that 
the  strain  on  the  hook  has  a  tendency  to 
keep  the  carve  in  proper  adjustment.  One 
hook  is  made  of  a  forked  limb.  In  Europe, 
not  many  hooks  are  found  anterior  to  the 
Iron  age.  Among  the  bronze  hooks  from 
the  lake^wellings  of  Switzerland  is  one  very 
closely  resembling  the  hooks  of  our  own  time. 
An  extraordinary  specimen  is  formed  of  the 
upper  mandible  of  an  eagle,  notched  down 
to  the  base.  Hooks  in  the  British  Isknds 
have  undergone  but  little  change,  except  in 
finish  and  quality,  smce  the  dawn  of  the 
Iron  period.  Looking  upon  the  subject  as  a 
whole,  we  find  a  gradual  development  from 
the  rudest  form  of  stone,  through  shell, 
wood,  bone,  copper,  and  iron,  down  to  the 
beautifully  tempered  fine  steel  salmon-hook 
of  the  present  day;  and  we  also  have  exam- 
ples m  which  these  stages  of  progression 
overlap  one  another,  as  shown  by  hooks  of 
compound  manufacture,  Hke  those  of  shell 
and  bone,  wood  and  bone,  bone  and  iron, 
and  even  stone,  bone,  and  iron  together. 

Ottd-bmts.  — Many  recent  disastrous 
floods  have  owed  their  severity  to  a  sudden 
down-pour  of  water  occurring  when  the 
streams  of  the  surrounding  country  were 
slready  filled  by  rain  which  had  fallen  pre- 
^oualy.  Such  a  down-pour  is  called  a  doud- 
borst  As  explained  by  Prof.  Ferrel,  in  his 
book  on  The  Winds,  great  quantities  of  rain 


and  hail  sometimes  collect  at  a  considerable 
height  in  the  vortex  of  a  tornado,  being 
held  up  by  the  strong  upward  current  of 
aur.  When  the  weight  of  the  accumulated 
mass  has  become  great  enough  to  over- 
come the  force  of  the  ascending  current,  the 
rain  or  hail  pours  down  at  one  or  more 
points.  The  whole  system  may  also  be- 
come weak  and  break  up  from  some  other 
cause,  when  the  same  result  follows.  Thus, 
if  a  tornado  heavily  charged  with  rain,  in 
moving  over  the  country,  strikes  a  mountain- 
side, its  whirling  motion  is  checked  and  the 
upward  current  weakened,  when  a  cloud- 
burst results.  This  is  why  cloud-bursts  oc- 
cur oftenest  on  mountain-sides.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  accumulation  of  water 
would  be  evenly  distributed  over  all  parts  of 
the  ascending  current,  but  it  would  collect 
at  several  points;  hence,  when  it  becomes 
able  to  force  its  way  down,  it  descends  not 
in  drops,  but  in  streams  which  often  make 
great  holee  in  the  ground.  On  a  steep 
mountain-side,  if  the  stream  continues  for  a 
short  time  only,  it  may  give  rise  to  a  land- 
slide, or  may  wash  out  a  great  ravine,  through 
which  the  water  rushes  down  to  the  valley 
below,  carrymg  rocks  and  trees  along  with  it. 

Treatmest  •f  Ughtiiiig-Sli^ck,— A  re- 
port of  a  curious  case  of  lightning-shock, 
with  recovery,  has  been  published  by  Dr.  J. 
B.  Paige,  of  Montreal,  with  remarks  by  Drs. 
Frank  BuUer  and  T.Wesley  Mills.  The  sub- 
ject, a  young  married  woman,  was  struck  by 
a  flash,  the  intensity  of  which  was  shown  by 
its  effects  on  metallic  objects  to  be  very 
great.  It  passed  from  a  bird-cage,  hanging 
near  her,  to  her  head  above  the  left  eye, 
thence  along  the  ear  to  the  central  line  of 
the  thorax,  along  the  stocking  suspender  to 
the  top  of  the  stocking,  leaving  marks  on 
both  legs.  Thence  no  trace  of  the  current 
was  detected  till  the  foot  was  reached,  whence 
it  passed,  leaving  large  rents  in  the  stocking 
and  slipper,  but  no  marks  on  the  skin.  The 
force  of  the  shock  was  enough  to  throw  the 
woman  from  the  chair  on  which  she  was  sit- 
ting, upon  and  across  another  some  two  or 
three  feet  distant.  She  was  found  complete- 
ly unconscious,  motionless,  with  muscles  re- 
laxed, left  eye  closed,  right  one  open,  face 
purple,  pulse  imperceptible,  and  neither 
heart-sounds  nor  respiratory  murmur  audi* 
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ble.  Her  clothes  were  loofened  and  •rtiflcUl 
respinitioii  was  began,  and  the  first  sign  of 
life  appeared  about  three  minutes  afterward. 
Breathing  was  greatly  impeded,  when  respira- 
tion was  first  resumed,  bj  accumulations  of 
saliva,  which  were  remored.  Gonsdouaneis 
began  to  return  and  the  musdee  of  the  arm 
to  regain  strength  in  between  lialf  and  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Sight  was  restored  to 
the  right  eye,  but  it  could  not  be  moved. 
Though  the  subject  could  not  speak,  the  pa- 
ralysis passed  away  slowly,  so  that  in  about 
two  weeks  solid  food  could  be  swallowed. 
Twelve  or  fourteen  hours  after  the  accident, 
intense  pain  set  in  about  the  head,  neck, 
arms,  and  chest,  which  did  not  pass  away 
from  the  head  for  seven  dayi,  and  occurrad 
occasionally  after  that  At  the  end  of  four 
weeks  the  patient  was  able  to  return  to  her 
home.  In  six  months  complete  recovery  had 
taken  place,  except  in  the  left  eye.  To  the 
question  whether  the  patient  could  have  re- 
covered without  the  assistance  rendered  just 
after  the  accident.  Prof.  Mills  lepliea  that 
**  considering  that  respiration  was  suq>ended, 
that  the  circulation,  even  with  artificial  res- 
piration, was  so  feeble  that  the  temperature 
fell,  that  consciousness  did  not  return  for  so 
long,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  spontaneous  recovery. 
But  the  case  does  seem  to  teach,  in  the 
dearest  way,  the  importance  of  using  sudi 
means  as  those  employed  in  this  instance 
promptly  and  perseveringly.'* 

Hatwtl  Glides  U  Laid  Talies^— The 
diief  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Down- 
ton,  Kngland,  has  given  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished  artide  some  of  the  indications  by 
whidi  the  fertility  of  soils  may  be  judged. 
The  following  colors  indicate  barrenness  in 
soils:  1.  Black,  as  bdng  in  most  cases 
caused  by  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter  or 
peat.  2.  White,  as  indicating  a  thin,  chalky 
soil,  or  the  presence  of  white  sand  close  to 
the  surface.  8.  Yellow,  whether  dark  or 
light  4.  Light  gray.  5.  Blue.  6.  A  pie- 
bald or  variegated  color.  A  good  soif 
ought  to  be  from  twelve  to  eighteen  indies 
deep.  Alluvial  soils  owe  their  fertility  in  a 
great  measure  to  their  doptli.  Tenadty 
does  much  to  determine  the  productive 
power  of  soil  Tenadty  is  seen  in  the 
dearly  cut  furrow,  and  the  impression  left 


by  the  foot  when  the  sdl  is  moist  In 
tenadous  soQ  the  footprint  is  dear  and 
sharp  at  the  edges,  and  every  nail-maxk 
shows ;  whereas,  in  loamy  soil  the  tread  b 
indistinct  and  the  edges  of  the  footprint 
crumble  away.  In  dry  weather,  a  cracked 
surface  and  hard  yellow  dods  are  the  marks 
ofastiffsoiL  The  skillful  Judge  of  land  idQ 
not  rely  too  mudi  upon  the  physical  diarae- 
ter  of  the  soil  alone.  Land  always  covers 
itself  with  herbage  of  some  sort,  from  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  whk^  the  best  pos- 
sible indicati<m  of  the  soil*s  yielding  power 
may  be  obtained.  Plen^  of  timber  is  a 
favorable  augury.  Who  can  not  recall  some 
beautiful  valley  where  the  wdl-grown  trees 
seem  almost  to  meet  thdr  brandies  over 
green  meadows  and  patches  of  gndn  and 
other  cropst  On  the  other  hand,  indement 
and  thin  soils  carry  a  stunted  and  forloa 
timbering.  Turning  to  the  sort  of  tree,  we 
may  mention  large,  ^reading  oaks  aa  signs 
of  good  land.  The  efan  is  found  to  perfec- 
tion on  village  greens  and  near  to  home- 
steads where  the  ground  has  become,  or 
always  was,  ridi,  and  in  other  favored  sitii- 
atioDB.  The  mulberry  and  the  walnut,  the 
apple  and  the  quince,  are  never  found  vig- 
orous on  other  than  good  land;  and  the  ash, 
the  sycamore,  and  the  chestnut  are  also  In- 
dications of  fertility.  Certoin  other  trees 
indksate  the  reverse.  We  see  plantations  of 
larch  on  barren  uplands  and  soils  diiBoult  to 
pat  to  other  uses.  Scotdi  fir,  spruce,  yew, 
and  other  cone-bearing  trees  are  often  found 
on  poor  land.  Beedies  thrive  on  the  thin- 
nest of  limestone,  and  the  birdi  will  grow 
in  the  most  unpromising  places.  Coaing 
down  to  the  plants,  none  is  a  more  nnf ailii^ 
guide  to  fertility  than  diidcweed.  Kettles 
never  grow  on  bad  land,  and  dandelioos  and 
buttercups  are  not  seen  on  poor  pastures. 
Tliistles  also  show  a  good  soil.  The  state 
of  growing  crops  and  the  appearance  of 
stubbles  should  also  be  noted,  although  such 
indications  may  show  rather  the  diaracter  of 
the  farming.  Certain  wild  graasea  show 
barrenness,  while  grass-land  whidi  seeaoa 
covered  with  dead,  unkempt  stuff,  like  badly 
made  hay,  is  always  barren. 

€ardeibig  danas  tf  the  Mlsawl  Ba- 
taalcal  (3ardea«— The  Trasteea  of  the  Mia- 
souri  Botanical  Garden,  carrying  on  the  iB> 
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tentknis  of  Ur.  Shaw,  its  founder,  hare 
pfepared  a  plan  of  garden  scholarships, 
proridhig  for  the  instruction  of  a  limited 
nomber  of  pupils  in  practical  horticulture. 
The  classes  are  intended  to  consist  of  six 
pupils,  who  will  be  taught  for  not  more 
than  dx  years  each.  They  wiU  be  regarded 
as  apprentices  in  the  Botanical  CJarden,  and 
required  to  work  in  it  under  tlie  direction 
of  the  head  gardener,  performing  the  duties 
of  garden  hands,  and  being  advanced  gradu- 
ally from  simpler  to  more  responsible  tasks. 
After  the  first  year  their  workuig  hours  will 
be  reduced  to  five  a  day,  that  tiiey  may  de- 
vote the  rest  of  the  time  to  study,  in  which 
they  wUl  enjoy  free  the  privileges  of  the 
tuition  of  the  School  of  Botany  at  Washmg- 
ton  University.  For  their  services  in  the 
garden  they  will  be  paid  from  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  with  con- 
veniently situated  lodgings.  Applicants  for 
scholarships  will  be  examined  in  the  upper 
grammar-school  branches;  and,  in  case  6f 
an  excess  of  them,  will  be  subjected  to  com- 
petitive examination,  in  which  other  branches 
will  be  brought  in.  The  studies  will  be,  for  the 
first  year,  in  practical  duties ;  for  the  second 
year,  vegetable  and  flower'  gardening,  small- 
fruit  culture,  and  orchard  culture;  for  the 
third  year,  readings  in  forestry,  elementary 
botany,  landscape  gardening,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  surveying  and  draining;  for  the 
fourth  year,  botany  of  weeds,  gurden  vege- 
tsbles,  and  fruits ;  for  the  fifth  year,  vege- 
table physiology,  economic  entomology,  and 
fungi;  for  the  sixth  year,  botany  of  garden 
and  greenhouse  plants,  ferns,  and  trees  in 
their  winter  condition,  with  the  theoretical 
part  of  some  branch  of  spedal  gardening. 
Pupils  wUl  also  be  trained  in  legal  forms 
and  in  keeping  accounts.  Two  of  the  six 
scholarships  are  at  the  disposal  of  local  hor- 
ticultural societies,  provided  their  candidates 
pass  the  examinations. 


tf  the  rolvenity  of  PeaiiByl- 
TSiii*— The  Archaeological  Museum  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  begun  in  Decem- 
ber, 1889,  by  the  purchase  of  a  small  collec- 
tion of  stone  implements,  has  grown  in  the 
few  months  since,  till  it  includes  ten  thousand 
objects  from  all  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  parts  of  South  America. 
It  is  intended  to  make  it  representative  of 


the  early  civilization  of  the  Americas,  and 
to  exhibit  as  far  as  possible  the  implements 
used  by  the  Indians,  in  their  warfare,  agri- 
culture, and  domestic  life,  before  the  advent 
of  Columbus.  It  is  intended  hereafter  to 
build  up  the  collection  mainly  by*  explora- 
tions, and  to  this  end  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  thoroughly  searched.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  American  specimens,  the  museum 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  fiints,  bronze 
implements,  and  pottery  from  Europe,  and 
objects  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  South 
Sea  islands.  Preparations  are  making  by 
Prof.  Rothrock  for  the  establishment  in  the 
university  of  a  Museum  of  Economic  Bot- 
any, to  consist  of  all  kinds  of  woods,  vege- 
table fibers,  grains,  and  drugs,  arranged  so 
as  to  illustrate  the  processes  of  manufacture 
from  the  raw  product,  and  the  various  uses 
to  which  each  material  may  be  put.  It  is 
expected  to  make  this  department  of  practi- 
cal use  to  manufacturers  and  wood-workers, 
who  may  be  guided  by  its  aid  to  the  selec- 
tion of  suitable  material,  and  learn  where  it 
can  be  got. 

Ctffli-lTalls* — ^Baring-Gould  has  contrib- 
uted to  The  Gentleman^s  Magazine  an  arti- 
cle full  of  curious  lore  on  this  sepulchral 
subject.  He  says  that  the  studding  of  a  oof - 
fin  with  nails— which  has  evidently  not  ceased 
to  be  common  in  England-— is  a  curious  sur- 
vival. The  nails  are  no  longer  of  any  use, 
for  the  lid  is  fastened  down  with  screws,  but 
even  when  stone  coffins  were  used  —  sar- 
cophagi— the  nails  were  not  omitted.  Iron 
was  from  the  first  regarded  with  supersti- 
tious reverence.  In  Egypt  iron  was  the 
symbol  of  victory  over  death — of  the  power 
of  resurrection  given  to  man.  The  Romans 
also  had  a  reverence  for  iron,  and  attributed 
to  it  mysterious  powers.  By  drawing  a  cir- 
cle on  the  ground  or  in  the  air,  with  an  iron 
pobit,  thrice  round  a  person,  they  believed 
all  noxious  mfluences  were  banished.  An  iron 
spike  applied  lightly  to  a  wounded  part  would 
relieve  its  pain.  Rust  for  curative  and  pro- 
tective purposes  might  be  had  from  old 
nails,  from  which  it  must  be  removed  with 
moistened  iron.  The  nail  was  specially  used 
because  it  was  a  symbol  of  fate.  On  the 
Ides  of  September  every  year  the  highest  in 
authority  in  Rome  drove  a  nail  into  the  wall 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.   That  day  was  the 
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beginning  of  the  Roman  year,  and  the  driv- 
ing of  the  nail  was  thought  to  bring  with  it 
prosperity  for  the  new  year.  livy  tells  ns 
that  when  the  gods  seemed  hostile  and  un- 
moved by  the  distresses  of  the  nation,  the  dic- 
tator broke  tlie  spell  of  otU  by  driving  in  a 
noil.  Once  a  nail  driven  in  had  banished  a 
plague;  then  a  nail  had  healed  discord. 
Pliny  says  that,  if  a  nail  be  driven  into  the 
pillow  on  which  a  man  suffering  from  epilep- 
sy has  laid  his  head,  it  wiU  heal  him.  InaU 
these  notices  we  see  iron  used  as  destroying 
the  power  of  evil,  breaking  the  force  of  dis- 
aster, banishing  disease,  expelling  death. 
Ccmsequently,  nails  were  put  in  urns  or  fu- 
nereal cists  to  keep  away  from  them  every 
evil  power,  demons,  witches,  and  as  a  pledge 
of  final  restoraticm.  The  iron  horseshoe 
nailed  to  a  door  owes  its  power  to  break  the 
force  of  witchcraft  not  only  to  its  being  a 
symbol  of  Odin*s  horse,  but  also  to  the  met- 
al of  which  it  is  composed.  Shears  were  fre- 
quently buried  with  bodies  down  till  late  in 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  said  that  even  within 
the  memory  of  man  they  have  been  buried 
in  coffins  with  corpses  in  Swabia.  Some- 
times as  many  as  five  were  laid  in  the  coffin 
with  one  corpse.  The  idea  was  the  same  as 
with  nails — the  metal  was  the  important  mat- 
ter, ratiier  than  the  form  it  took.  The  steel 
or  iron  was  a  preservative  to  the  corpse,  a 
protection  and  an  assurance  of  resurrection. 
For  the  same  reason  that  nails  and  shears 
were  buried  with  the  dead,  swords  were  laid 
with  them,  and  not  necessarily  because  they 
would  need  them  in  the  next  world.  Even 
Charlemagne  was  buried  with  his  sword.  The 
Icelandic  sagas  are  full  of  stories  of  cairns 
broken  into  by  heroes  to  rob  the  dead  of 
their  swords.  Already  in  historic  times  the 
significance  of  the  sword  buried  with  the 
dead  was  lost ;  and  in  the  Saga  of  Olaf  the 
Saint  a  ghost  actually  invites  a  Norseman  to 
break  into  his  tomb  and  relieve  him  of  his 
sword  and  other  valuables. 

HaMts  tf  the  fflaiatee.— The  London 
Zoological  Society  has  acquired  a  living  spe- 
cimen of  the  manatee,  one  of  the  only  two 
kinds  of  **  herbivorous  cetaceans  "  now  ex- 
isting. Concerning  the  habits  of  these  ani- 
mals, Miss  Agnes  Crane  has  written,  from 
observations  of  a  pair  several  years  ago  in 
the  Brighton  Aquarium,  that  lettuce  and 


endives,  of  which  they  could  eat  thirtj 
pounds  a  day,  formed  their  favorite  food. 
The  male  would  devour  at  a  pinch  leaves  of 
the  cabbage,  turnip,  and  carrot.  Both  rel- 
ished those  of  the  dandelion  and  sow-thistle. 
Sometimes  the  animals  would  swim  about 
and  pursue  the  leaves  floating  on  the  water ; 
at  other  times  the  plants  were  seized  in  thdr 
mouths,  drawn  down,  and  eaten  under  the 
water,  while  the  hand-like  fore-fins  were  em- 
ployed in  separating  the  leaves.  The  food 
was  invariably  swallowed  below  the  surface. 
They  are  not  at  all  at  ease  when  out  of  tiie 
water,  but  seem  oppressed  by  their  boUc 
The  male  was  observed  to  make  a  few  at- 
tempts at  terrestrial  progress  by  turning 
himself  round  and  moving  a  few  inches  wben 
the  tank  was  empty.  With  jaws  and  tail- 
fin  pressed  dosely  to  the  ground,  the  bod  j 
of  the  animal  became  ardied,  and  was  moired 
by  a  violent  lateral  effort,  aided  and  slightlj 
supported  by  the  fore  paddles,  whidi  were 
stretdied  out  in  a  line  with  the  mouth. 
But  the  effect  of  these  very  labored  efforts 
was  not  commensurate  with  their  violence ; 
and  their  relation  to  active  locomotion  might 
be  compared  to  the  state  of  a  man  lying 
prone,  with  fettered  feet  and  elbows  tied  to 
his  side. 

Odd  IHshes  of  the  Oldei  Tim.— The 
cook-books  of  a  hundred  or  more  years  ago 
afford  reading  well  adapted  to  excite  curi- 
osity of  appetite,  if  we  may  speak  in  tliat 
way.  Their  lists  of  pickles  and  flavors  em- 
braced a  great  many  articles  that  we  do  not 
think  now  of  using  in  that  way.  Jams 
were  made  of  vegetables ;  parsnips,  raspber- 
ries,  eta,  were  made  into  calies;  and  beets, 
potatoes,  and  oranges  into  biscuits.  For 
making  violet  cakes  the  directions  were  to 
*'  take  the  flnest  violets  you  can  get,  pidc  off 
the  leaves,  beat  the  violets  fine  in  a  mortar 
with  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  beat  and  sift 
twice  their  weight  of  doublo-refined  sugar, 
put  your  sugar  and  violets  into  a  sUv^ 
saucepan  or  tankard,  set  it  over  a  slow  fire, 
keep  stirring  it  gently  until  all  your  sugar  b 
dissolved ;  if  yon  let  it  boil  it  will  discolor 
your  violets;  drop  them  in  china  plates; 
when  you  take  them  off  put  them  in  a  box, 
with  paper  between  every  layer."  Wines 
were  made  of  every  fruit ;  of  such  flowers 
and  vegetables  as  cowslips  and  parsnips; 
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from  flowers  and  berrieB  of  elder ;  from  syo- 
amore,  wafaiat,  blackberry,  and  balm.  To 
make  abrab,  to  one  gallon  of  milk  flavored 
with  lemons  and  Seville  oranges  were  added 
two  quarts  of  red  wine,  two  gallons  of  ram, 
and  one  gallon  of  brandy.  The  books  give 
directions  how  to  spin  gold  and  silver  webs 
for  dessert,  to  spin  birds'  nests,  to  make  a 
Chineee  temple  or  obelisk,  a  fish-pond  with 
Bilver  and  gold  fishes,  a  hen's  nest  with 
strips  of  lemon  for  straw,  and  eggs  filled 
with  flmnmery,  and  a  hen  and  chickens  in 
jelly.  To  make  a  **  desert  island,'*  **  take  a 
lump  of  paste  and  form  it  into  a  rock  three 
inches  broad  at  the  top,  set  in  the  middle  of 
a  deep  diina  dish,  and  set  a  cast  figure  on 
it  with  a  crown  on  its  head  and  a  knot  of 
sugar-candy  at  its  feet,  etc.  ...  If  this  dish 
is  for  a  wedding  sapper,  put  two  figures  in- 
stead of  one."  There  are  also  recipes  for 
a  "rocky  isknd,"  a  ^floating  island,"  with 
sheep  and  swans,  **  or  yon  may  put  in  snakes 
or  any  wild  animals  of  the  same  sort,"  '*  Sol- 
omon's temple  in  flummery,'*  "  moonshine," 
and  "  moon  and  stars  in  jelly  '*— «  half -moon 
with  seven  stars  shining  out  of  flummery 
colored  with  cochineal  and  chocolate  to  imi- 
tate the  color  of  the  sky.  Among  solid 
dishes  the  books  tell  how  to  make  porcupine 
of  a  breast  of  real,  to  surprise  a  shoulder  of 
mutton  or  any  other  joint,  to  dress  a  joint  to 
look  like  a  hen  and  chickens,  to  bombard 
veal,  to  transmogrify  pigeons,  to  Florent'ne 
a  hare,  make  a  Solomon  Gundy,  make  an 
aitifidal  turtle,  and  barbecue  a  pig. 

Tress  and  Malaria.— According  to  Prof. 
Corrado  Tommassi  Crndelli,  some  of  the 
prevalent  notions  respecting  relations  of  for- 
ests and  malaria  are  mistaken  ones.  The 
relations  are  not  direct.  Forests  do  not 
contribute  to  the  propagation  of  malaria  un- 
less they  are  growing  upon  a  malarious  soil ; 
and  they  can  not  make  a  soil  malarious 
which  would  not  be  malarious  without  them. 
But  they  favor  the  development  of  malaria, 
when  it  is  already  there,  by  intercepting  the 
solar  rays,  and  thus  dieckuig  evaporation 
and  retaining  mmsture  in  summer.  When 
the  obetade  to  the  direct  action  of  the  solar 
rays  is  removed  from  infected  land,  the  sum- 
mer drying  lessens  the  malarious  generation, 
and  hi  some  favorable  circumstances  may 
even  arrest  it    The  Idea  prevails  in  Rome 


that  forests  act  as  a  screen  to  prevent  mala- 
ria from  crossing  them  by  causiog  it  to  be 
filtered  out  in  their  foliage,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  forests  at  certain  places  is  ad- 
vised for  that  purpose.  But  it  has  been 
prored  that  the  destruction  of  woods  and 
forests  in  sjich  situations  has  not  led  to  an 
increase  of  malaria,  but  frequently  to  its 
mitigation  by  promoting  better  drainage  and 
improved  cultivation.  The  production  of  fe- 
vers in  the  Agro  Romano  and  in  Rome  is 
the  result  of  a  complexity  of  meteorological 
and  physiological  conditions.  An  abundant 
development  of  malaria  is  verified  only  when 
the  malarious  soil  is  damp  and  warm.  The 
malarious  charge  of  the  atmosphere  may 
vary  greatly  according  to  the  different  pro- 
portion of  the  two  indispensable  factors  of 
malaria — heat  and  moisture.  If  both  are  at 
their  maximum,  so  is  the  malaria,  especially 
when  the  sky  is  clear.  When  the  malarious 
chaige  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  great  for 
many  days  hi  succession,  and  the  bodies  of 
the  inhabitants  have  become  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  the  malarious  germs,  a 
fall  of  temperature  may  be  veiy  injurious, 
by  causing  an  arrest  of  the  germs  within 
the  organism  and  preventing  their  rapid 
elimination  by  the  secretions.  Hence  it  is 
that  northern  winds  exercise  an  unfavorable 
influence  during  the  fever  seasons. 

S«da  Salts  tai  Arizona.— The  deposits  of 
sulphate  of  soda  of  the  valley  of  the  Verde 
River,  Arizona,  have  long  been  known  and 
extensively  quarried  by  the  raneheroB  of  the 
r^on  to  obtain  a  substitute  for  salt  for  cat- 
tle and  horses.  They  have  recently  been 
visited  by  William  P.  Blake,  who  found  the 
deposits  of  thenardite  and  allied  minerals 
associated  with  it  to  cover  several  acres  in 
extent,  and  reach  a  thickness  of  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  or  more.  They  appear  as  a  series  of 
rounded  hills,  with  sides  covered  with  a 
snow-white  efflorescence  and  a  greenish-col- 
ored and  yellow  clay  at  the  bottom  and  top, 
partially  covering  the  saline  beds.  The  bulk 
of  the  deposits  consists  of  thenardite,  in  a 
coarsely  crystalline  mass,  so  compact  and 
firm  that  it  has  to  be  got  out  by  drilling  and 
blasting.  The  white  efflorescence  on  the 
hills  is  composed  of  the  hydrous  sulphate  of 
soda  {mir(MUe\  which  occurs  in  close  as- 
sociation with  the  thenardite.    Other  asso- 
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dated  minenls  are  rock-salt  in  beantifiiDy 
tnnsparent  miiweii,  ipariiigly  diflKminated ; 
tha  anhydroot  sulphate  of  lime  and  soda 
(jfUmbenie) ;  and  '*  pseadomoiphs,"  in  which 
the  glaoberite  having  disappeared,  its  place 
is  supplied  by  amor|i^oas  carbonate  of  lime 
exactly  filling  the  matrices  of  its  crystals. 


Holy  TUigi  aai  Ttys  frMi  Terra 

Stnlt.— ProL  A.  C.  Haddon  hts  fitted  up 
ia  the  British  Husenm  a  collection  of  objecu 
from  Torres  Strait,  which  illostrates  the 
cnstoms  and  superstitions  of  the  people  of 
that  still  ssTsge  quarter.  Among  the  ob- 
jects are  some  forty  natire  skulls,  some  of 
which  had  been  strung  in  bunches  as  trophy 
decorations  of  the  hut  of  a  warrior,  while 
others  hsd  been  used  for  ceremonies  and 
divination.  The  gre^t  eooentrio  masks  em- 
ployed in  semi-religious  sad  secular  danoes 
are  represented  by  specimens  which  the  col- 
lector  belieyes  to  be  the  last  of  their  kind. 
One  of  them,  a  crocodile  mask,  had  such 
striking  powers  that  the  native  from  whom 
it  was  obtained  refused  to  put  It  on  for  fear 
that  death  would  be  the  consequence,  be- 
cause it  was  not  the  season  of  the  year  when 
it  might  be  legitimately  worn.  Of  the 
diarms,  those  in  stone  and  wood  shaped  like 
dugongs  are  very  interesting.  There  are 
charms  to  protect  against  poisoning,  love- 
charms,  rain-making  charms,  charms  to  make 
the  tobacco-plant  grow ;  female  figures,  some 
in  coral  to  keep  the  fire  in  when  the  house- 
wife is  absent ;  and  taboo  figures  and  signs 
of  various  kinds.  The  musical  instruments 
include  some  ingenions  drums,  "buU-roar- 
ers,'*  and  a  new  kind  of  simple  construction. 
Of  toys  there  are  tops  of  considerable  weight, 
of  which  the  Papuan  spins  several  on  his 
toes  at  the  same  time,  and  arrangements  of 
string  used  as  a  sort  of  cat*8  cradle.  The 
implements  and  articles  of  clothing  and  those 
for  personal  adornment  are  varied.  An  or- 
nament  worn  by  a  betrothed  girl  appears 
to  be  derived  from  two  fish-hooks  placed 
back  to  back.  Several  specimens  grknly 
illustrate  the  old  savage  customs.  A  hard- 
wood weapon  is  marked  with  eleven  notches, 
to  indicate  as  many  heads  which  the  owner 
has  cut  oif.  A  double  cassowary  head-dress 
that  belonged  to  a  late  king  of  the  island 
Tud  was  handed  over  by  his  son  to  Prof. 
Haddon,  together  with  the  boar-tusks  which 


he  wore  in  his  month  on  war  ezpediiions, 
the  understanding  Ukat  they  were  to  go  to 
the  British  Museum,  where  '^plesily  men" 
wanted  to  see  them.  When  diuwlngs  or 
photogr^hs  of  some  of  tiie  natives  were  be- 
ing taken  they  would  ask,  "Queea  Ylctorii^ 
he  see  picture  along  we  fdlow?  " — Aat  a, 
Win  Queen  Ytotoria  see  our  pietiiref— to 
which  the  professor  rq>lied  in  the  same 
strain,  **S*pose  he  want,  he  see ;  I  no  aavee. 
Plenty  men  along  Sng^d  want  to  aavee 
about  you  feUow."  Some  of  these  photo- 
graphs may  now  be  seen  in  this  eoUecdos, 
recordfaig  features  and  decorations  wliieh, 
in  a  few  years,  will  have  died  oat. 


.11 


NOTES. 

Br.  S.  Wm  M rcbkll,  of  Fhilsdelpbia, 
recently  received  from  a  woman-patient  the 
singular  present  of  a  cord  of  whiusosk  wood, 
chopped  down  and  sawed  up  by  her  own 
hands.  He  had  reeommended  to  her  an  act- 
ive, outdoor  life  in  the  woods  for  nerrons 
invalidism.  She  had  followed  his  directiana, 
with  results  of  which  the  cord  of  sawed 
wood  was  one  of  the  evidences. 

Ihu  E.  N.  Shxath,  lecturer  on  the  Hii- 
tory  of  Philosophy  at  Tale,  has  been  inspir- 
ing the  preparation  of  a  series  of  small  vol- 
uroes  of  selections  from  the  leadii^  philoso- 
phers from  Descartes  down,  so  arranged  as 
to  present  an  outline  of  their  systems.  £aeh 
volume  will  contain  a  biographical  sketch  of 
the  author,  a  statement  of  the  historical  po- 
sition of  the  system,  and  a  bibliography. 
Those  so  far  arranged  for  are  Descartes,  by 
Prof.  Ladd,  of  Yale ;  Spinoza,  by  Prof.  FuDer- 
ton,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Locke,  by  Pro!  Russell,  of  Williams ;  Berke- 
ley, by  ex-President  Porter,  of  Tale;  Hume, 
by  Dr.  Sneath,  of  Tale ;  and  Hegel,  by  Prof. 
Royoe,  of  Harvard.  Kant,  Comte,  and  Spen- 
oer  will  certahily  be  added  to  the  series,  and 
others  if  encouragement  is  recdved.  The 
publishers  will  be  Henry  Holt  k  Co. 

Thk  American  Academy  of  Politicsl  and 
Social  Science,  of  which  Prof.  Edmund  J. 
James  is  president,  was  founded  in  December, 
1880,  for  promoting  the  study  of  the  polit- 
ical and  social  sciences,  psrtieularly  of  those 
which  are  omitted  from  the  programmes 
of  other  sodetles,  or  which  do  not  at  present 
receive  the  attention  they  deserve.  Among 
them  are  sociology,  comparative  oonstito- 
tional  and  administrative  law,  phUoeophy  of 
the  state,  and  portions  of  the  field  of  polities. 
It  will  attend  to  the  publtcation  of  material 
that  will  be  of  use  to  students  which  does 
not  now  reach  the  public  in  any  systematic 
way.  The  plan  of  the  academy  indndes 
meetbigs  for  the  presentation  of  papers  sod 
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commTinifiatioM,  the  ectabllshment  of  a  li- 
bniy,  and  the  dlMeminadon  of  knowledge 
tfaroagh  pabUcatioDB  and  by  other  means. 

Tm  Ifeeera.  If erriam,  pablishen  of  Web- 
ster's Dictionary,  issue  a  circalar  calling,  at- 
tention to  the  misleading  way  In  which  a 
cheap  reprint  of  an  old  edition  of  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary  is  being  advertised. 
It  is  the  edition  of  1847,  the  copyright  of 
which  has  expired  by  the  Upse  of  forty-two 
years.  It  lai^  all  uie  words  that  haye  been 
added  to  the  language  once  1847,  and  these, 
especially  in  the  department  of  science,  have 
been  many ;  it  contains  numerous  etjfmolo- 
gies  that  have  been  proved  erroneous  by  the 
results  of  later  research ;  it  lacks  the  tables 
of  biographical,  geographical,  and  other  in- 
formation, which  are  appended  to  recent  edi- 
tions of  Webster,  and  it  has  no  illustrations 
hi  the  body  of  the  Tolume.  The  reprint  is 
produced  by  some  method  of  photogravure, 
givins  blurred  letters,  very  trying  to  ttie  eyes, 
and  the  paper  and  binding  are  so  flimsy  that 
the  book  must  fall  to  pieces  with  vexr  little 
use.  It  is  not  the  current  edition  of  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  Dictionary,  as  its  publish- 
ers wish  the  public  to  believ€H-4t  is  not  even 
the  «*ofigmal"  edition,  as  it  explicitly  claims 
to  be,  for  that  was  published  in  1828. 

Tbi  most  InteresUng  feature  of  Dr.  R* 
W.  Shufeldt's  report  to  tiie  American  Or- 
nithologists' Union  on  Progress  hi  Avian 
Anatomy  for  the  Tears  1888-1889,  is  the 
umounoement  that  a  Handbook  to  the 
HoBcles  of  Birds  has  been  prepared  by  the 
author,  end  is  In  the  press  of  Macmillan  k  Co. 
It  is  based  on  studies  of  the  raven.  Several 
iDonographs,  mostly  tedinical,  by  Dr.  Shu- 
feldt  and  other  autiiors,  American  and  for- 
eign, are  mentioned  in  the  report  Among 
them  is  one  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Lucas,  on  the  Skele- 
ton of  the  Sxtinct  Great  Auk. 

A  CLiAB  and  forcible  article  on  The  Sup- 
pression of  Consumption,  by  G.  W.  Hamble- 
ton,  is  published  hi  Sdenoe  for  April  26th. 
Dr.  Hambleton  deems  the  most  important 
step  m  suppressing  this  disease  to  be  to  re- 
dace  Its  production.  The  means  which  he 
recommends  for  this  end  are  almost  entirely 
hy^nic,  and  are  based  on  the  theory  that 
consumption  is  produced  by  conditions  that 
impede  the  respiratory  functions.  The  chief 
of  these  are  compression  of  the  chest,  and 
the  presence  of  dust  in  the  air  inhaled.  His 
statements  are  well  fortified  by  cases  which 
he  has  treated  successfully,  including  his 
own. 

Tn  first  fossil  found  In  the  ''  Cheyenne 
sandstone  "  of  Kansas— which  is  considered 
referable  to  the  Trinity  division  of  Arkansas 
and  Texas— U  deseribed  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Cragin 
as  a  part  of  a  eyoad,  sUnilar  to  those  from 
thePnrbeck  IMrt4>eds  of  England,  but  dif- 
fering  from  them  in  form  and  in  the  siae  of 
thepeUolea.    Aleaf of i%itofitis,foundhia 


stratum  of  very  fine,  soft  chalk  of  supposed 
Kiobrara  Cretaceous  age,  is  described  by  the 
same  author  as  of  interest,  both  on  account 
of  its  preservation  in  a  kind  of  rock  in  which 
land  vegetaUon  is  rare,  and  because  it  con- 
tributes evidence  that  chalk  is  sometimes 
formed  very  near  land,  and  if  so,  then  pre- 
sumably in  water  of  but  moderate  depth. 

The  increase  of  leprosy  in  British  Guiana 
is  attracting  attention.  It  was  introduced 
by  negroes  from  Africa,  and  added  to  by 
immigrants  from  India  m  1842  and  1868, 
and  from  Chhia  hi  1861  and  1862.  One 
Indian  tribe  was  infected  with  it  fifty  years 
ago  from  the  negro  colony,  but  no  other 
tribe  has  had  it.  Mr.  J.  D.  Hiiles,  of  Demo- 
rara,  who  has  investigated  the  subject,  is 
convinced  that  the  disease  is  communicable 
by  marriage  or  cohabitation,  and  by  inocula- 
tion or  contact.  He  has  seen  cases  that  un- 
doubtedly arose  by  contagion. 

Ths  investigations  of  Dr.  Th.  Eocher,  of 
Berne,  on  goitre,  while  they  do  not  dear  up 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  disease, 
cast  a  dim  light  upon  iL  Comparing  the 
water  of  the  parts  of  his  canton  in  which 
goitre  is  common  with  those  parts  that  are  free 
from  it,  the  author  found  considerable  quan- 
tities of  organic  or  organized  material  in  it. 
In  certain  goitrous  parts,  particular  families 
having  access  to  special  water-supplies  free, 
or  relatively  so,  from  this  organic  material 
are  free  from  goitre,  although  breathing  the 
same  air,  living  on  the  same  soil,  eng^ng 
in  the  same  occupations,  and  eating  the  same 
food  with  their  goitrous  neighbors.  Hence, 
he  concludes,  the  organic  factor  is  the  one 
that  determines  the  provalence  of  goitre. 

Mr.  Joskph  Thovson  commends  the  semi- 
civilized  region  forming  the  central  area  of 
the  Niger  basin  as  one  of  the  most  promis- 
hig  fields  for  commerce  in  all  tropical  Africa. 
It  is  densely  populated,  and  is  divided  into 
powerful  and,  for  Africa,  well-governed  em- 
pires. In  which  life  and  property  are  fairly 
secure.  The  people  have  made  some  ad- 
vance in  civilization,  and  are  famed  for  the 
excellence  of  their  manufactures.  Inland 
trade  is  organized,  an  effident  transport 
service  exists,  labor  is  abundant,  the  Niger 
presents  an  uninterrupted  water-way  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  region,  and  the  country  is 
healthy,  for  Africa. 

A  LAROi  stump  of  Syringodendnm  altera 
nanMy  discovered  some  time  ago  standing  in 
the  coal  mines  of  St.  Eticnne,  Franoe,  la 
about  ten  feet  high,  three  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  starting-point  of  the  roots,  and  twenty 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  top.  The  roots  ro- 
semble  the  fossil  Stigmaria.  The  trunk  has 
the  dcatrices  and  fiutings  of  the  SigiUaria^ 
and  the  leaves  seem  to  have  been  linear.  In 
a  prostrate  tree  (upper  part)  of  the  same 
spedes  a  few  feet  from  this  one,  the  leaf- 
scars  were  more  dearly  marked,  but  smaller. 
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Dr.  E.  Pagr  THumov  beUeves  that 
while  it  is  theoretloallj  ri^t  to  omit  farina- 
oeoui  food  in  feeding  infuits  that  haTe  to  be 
brought  up  bj  hand,  a  little  ii  needed  when 
oow*8  milk  is  used,  to  retard  curdling.  These 
solids,  as  well  as  the  preparati<ms  of  barley, 
isinglass,  and  linseeo,  act  mechanically  by 
adding  something  to  thidcen  the  milk,  and 
entangle  the  cords  as  they  are  formed.  In 
the  shape  of  bread-crast,  Brighton  biscuit,  or 
other  ^  infant's  f  oods,**  ther  may  be  added  in 
yery  small  quantities,  so  that  the  milk  can 
still  be  sucked  through  the  tube  of  a  feed- 
ing-bottle. 

QjkStA  of  lead-poisoning  among  the  Jao- 
quard  wearers  in  a  Swiss  factory  were  traced 
by  F.  Sch&lcr  to  the  dust  from  leaden  weights 
which  are  used  by  the  weavers  to  cany  the 
thread  of  their  warp.  After  the  Tarnish  has 
been  rubbed  oif  ttom  the  weights,  the  lead 
begins  to  wear  away,  and  falls  in  fine  parti- 
cles among  the  dust  on  the  floor.  In  some 
cases  this  dust  is  as  much  as  56*86  per  cent 
lead,  and  eren  when  the  utmost  care  was 
taken,  nine  or  ten  per  cent  of  lead  was 
found  in  it 

AcooRonro  to  Mr.  Hansen-Blansted,  the 
beech  is  OYerooming  all  other  trees  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  in  the  Danish  forests. 
It  is  driving  out  the  birch,  except  in  marshy 
places ;  it  is  takins  the  place  of  the  firs ;  and 
there  are  signs  that  it  is  gradually  gaining 
the  adTantage  over  the  oaks. 


OBITUARY  NOTEa 

Sir  Bobkbt  Eakk,  a  distinguished  Irish 
chemist  and  author,  died  in  Ihiblin,  Febru- 
ary 16th.  He  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  Sep- 
tember, 1810.  His  father  was  the  proprietor 
of  sulphuric-add  and  alkali  works  near  the 
dty,  and  he  developed  a  taste  for  chemical 
knowledge  very  early  in  life,  publishing  his 
first  paper — On  the  Existence  of  Chlorine 
in  the  Native  Peroxide  of  Hanganese--in 
1828.  This  was  followed  by  other  contribu- 
tions. He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  to  the  Dublin  Sode^  in 
1884,  and  devoted  himself  to  orighial  re- 
search in  chemistry.  He  was  afterward 
head  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and 
first  President  of  Queen's  College,  Cork.  He 
was  author  of  a  large  and  important  work 
on  the  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland.  He 
received  many  honors,  in  recognition  of  his 
sdentific  labors,  from  the  Government  and 
from  learned  sodeties. 

M.  Edmohd  Hinntr,  an  eminent  French 
geologist,  died  April  4th,  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  made  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1867, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Charles  Sainte-Claire  Deville  in  the  Section 
of  Mineralogy  in  the  Academy  of  Sdenoes. 
He  was  author  of  many  important  geological 


memdrs.  His  prindpal  worics  were  on  the 
OsdUations  of  the  Crust  of  the  Earth,  and 
the  Andent  Seas  and  their  Shores  fai  the 
Paris  Basin.  He  was  an  exponent  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  adequacy  of  existing  causes 
to  explain  geological  phenomena. 

Prof,  tor  Qurrbtidt,  of  T&bingoi,  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  German  paleontolo- 
gista,  and  a  mineralogist,  too,  died  Deoember 
21st  He  was  author  of  worics  on  the  Jura, 
and  one  on  petrifactions  or  fbesils.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  lias  of  Wfirtembeiig  and  its 
foMils. 

Dr.  Paul  Nirxktrr,  Sanitary  Counselor, 
and  author  of  works  relating  to  hygieiie, 
died  hi  Berlin,  on  the  26th  of  February,  in 
the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Several  of 
his  books,  indudlng  his  Doctrine  of  Health, 
Advice  to  Mothers,  and  Sunday  Rest,  had 
wide  drculation,  and  were  translated  into 
other  languages.  He  assisted  Miss  Mghtin- 
gale  in  the  revision  of  her  Notes  on  Nursing. 

M.  Charlrs  M.  y.  MomnoNT,  a  Belgian 
astronomer  and  meteorologist,  died  near 
Brussels,  March  16th,  aged  about  seventy 
years.  He  was  honorary  professw  in.  the 
Royal  Athenieum  of  Brussds,  and  a  member 
of  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Sdenoe;  and 
had  been  connected  with  the  observatory  aa 
a  correspondent  since  1879.  His  moeX  im- 
portant researches  were  on  the  scintillation 
of  the  stars,  for  which  he  invented  an  instru- 
ment called  the  scintillometer,  whidi  he  ob- 
served industriously  for  several  years,  and 
whidi  led  him  to  new  views  conconing  re- 
fraction; the  relation  of  the  hdght  of  the 
barometrical  column  and  the  pressure  of  the 
wind ;  the  velodty  of  the  wind,  and  Its  in- 
clination. In  the  last  researdi  he  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  who  occiq>ied  himself 
with  the  subject 

Dr.  Gsoror  Thurbir,  an  eminent  bota- 
nist and  writer  on  horticultural  subjects, 
died  in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  April  2d,  hi  the  sev- 
entieth year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in 
Providence,  R.  L,  in  1821.  Studying  pharw 
macy,  he  became  interested  in  botany.  In 
1860,  in  connection  with  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  Boundary  Survey,  he  explored 
the  botany  of  the  countiy  between  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  re- 
sults of  this  study  were  published  by  Asa 
Gray  in  PlantSB  Novsi  Thurberianse.  He  was 
from  1869  to  1868  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Horticulture  in  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Michigan.  As  editor  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist, from  1868  till  1886,  he  made  it  the 
ablest  and  most  influentiil  Journal  of  its 
class.  He  published,  in  1869,  American 
Weeds  and  Useful  Plant»— an  enlaigement 
of  Darlington's  Agricultural  Botany;  con- 
tributed on  botaniou  subjects  to  Appletons' 
Cyclopiedia ;  and  made  a  thorough,  systematle 
study  of  grasses. 
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NEW  CHAPTERS  IN  THE  WARFARE  OF  SCIENCK 

IX.    THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN  AND  PREHISTORIO  ARCHEOLOGY. 

By  ANDREW  DICKSON  WHITE,  LL.D.,  L.H.D., 

EZ-PRMIDXHT  OV  OOBHSIJ.  VinYBSSITT. 

WHILE  the  view  of  chronology  based  upon  the  literal  accept- 
ance of  Scripture  texts  was  thus  shaken  by  researches  in 
Egypt,  another  line  of  observation  and  thought  was  slowly  devel- 
oped, even  more  fatal  to  the  theological  view. 

Fix>m  a  very  early  period  there  had  been  dug  from  the  earth, 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  strangely  shaped  masses  of  stone, 
some  rudely  chipped,  some  polished ;  in  ancient  times  these  were 
generally  considered  as  thunderbolts,  and  known  as  *'  thunder- 
stones.''  This  idea  was  carried  into  the  middle  ages,  and  we  find 
in  the  eleventh  century  an  emperor  of  the  East  sending  to  the 
Ebnperor  Henry  IV,  of  Germany,  a  "heaven  axe";  and,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  a  Bishop  of  Rennes  asserting  the  value  of  thun- 
der^^tones  as  a  divinely  appointed  means  of  securing  success  in 
battle,  safety  on  the  sea,  security  against  thunder,  and  immunity 
from  unpleasant  dreams :  even  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century 
a  French  ambassador  brought  a  stone  hatchet,  which  still  exists  in 
the  museum  at  Nancy,  as  a  present  to  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Ver- 
dun, and  claimed  for  it  health-giving  virtues. 

Yet,  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Michael 
Mercati  tried  to  prove  that  the  "  thunder-stones  "  were  weapons  or 
implements  of  early  races  of  men,  though  from  some  cause  his 
book  was  not  published  until  the  following  century,  when  other 
thinking  men  had  begun  to  take  up  the  same  idea. 

But  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  fact  of  great  importance 
was  quietly  established :  in  the  year  1716  a  large  pointed  weapon 
of  black  flint  was  found  in  contact  with  the  bones  of  an  elephant. 
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in  a  gravel-bed  near  Gray's  Inn  Lane>  in  London,  The  world  in 
general  paid  no  heed  to  this ;  if  the  attention  of  theologians  was 
called  to  it,  they  dismissed  it  summarily  with  a  reference  to  the 
Deluge  of  Noah ;  but  the  specimen  was  labeled,  the  circumstances 
regarding  it  were  recorded,  and  both  si)ecimen  and  record  care- 
fully preserved. 

in  1723  Jussieu  addressed  the  French  Academy  on  The  Origin 
and  Uses  of  Thunder-stones.  He  showed  that  recent  travelers 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  had  brought  a  number  of  weapons 
and  other  implements  of  stone  to  France,  and  that  they  were  es- 
sentially similar  to  what  in  Europe  had  been  known  as  ^  thunder- 
stones '*:  a  year  later  this  fact  was  clinched  into  the  scientific 
mind  of  France  by  the  Jesuit  Lafitau,  who  published  a  work 
showing  the  similarity  between  the  customs  of  aborigines  then 
existing  in  other  lands  and  those  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Europe.  So  began,  in  these  works  of  Jussieu  and  Lafitau,  the 
science  of  comparative  ethnography. 

In  1730  Mahudel  presented  a  paper  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  on  the  so-called  '*  thunder-stones,'*  and  also  presented 
a  series  of  plates  which  showed  that  these  were  stone  implements, 
which  must  have  been  used  at  an  early  period  in  human  history. 

In  1778  Buffon,  in  his  l^poques  de  la  Nature,  intimated  his 
belief  that  *Uj .under- stones'*  were  made  by  early  races  of  men; 
but  he  did  not  press  this  view,  and  the  reason  for  his  reserve  was 
obvious  enough :  he  had  already  one  quarrel  with  the  theologians 
on  his  hands,  which  had  cost  him  dear — ^public  retraction  and 
humiliation ;  his  declaration,  therefore,  attracted  little  notice. 

In  the  year  1800  another  fact  came  into  the  minds  of  thinking 
men  in  England.  In  that  year  John  Frere  presented  to  the  Lon- 
don Society  of  Antiquaries  sundry  flint  implements  found  in  the 
clay-beds  near  Hoxne ;  that  they  were  of  human  make  was  certain, 
and,  in  view  of  the  undisturbed  depths  in  which  they  were  found, 
the  theory  was  suggested  that  the  men  who  made  them  must  have 
lived  at  a  very  ancient  geological  epoch ;  yet  even  this  discovery 
and  theory  passed  like  a  troublesome  dream,  and  soon  seemed  to 
be  forgotten. 

About  twenty  years  later  Dr.  Buckland  published  a  discussion 
of  the  subject,  in  the  light  of  various  discoveries  in  the  drift  and 
in  caves.  It  received  wide  attention,  but  theology  was  hushed  to 
silence  by  his  soothing  concession  that  these  striking  relics  of 
human  handiwork,  associated  with  the  remains  of  various  extinct 
animals,  were  proofs  of  the  Deluge  of  Noah. 

In  1823  Bou^,  of  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences,  showed  to 
Cuvier  sundry  human  bones  found  deep  in  the  alluvial  deposits 
of  the  upper  Rhine,  and  suggested  that  they  were  of  an  early  geo- 
logical i)eriod;  this  Cuvier  virtually,  if  not  explicitly,  denied: 
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great  as  lie  was  in  his  own  fields  he  was  not  a  great  geologist ;  he> 
in  fact,  led  geology  astray  for  many  years.  Moreover,  he  lived  in 
a  time  of  reaction ;  it  was  the  i)eriod  of  the  restored  Bourbons — of 
the  Voltairean  King  Louis  XVIII,  governing  to  please  orthodoxy. 
Bou6*s  discovery  was,  therefore,  at  first  opi)osed,  then  enveloped 
in  studied  silence. 

Cuvier  evidently  thought,  as  Voltaire  had  felt  under  similar 
circumstances,  that  '*  among  wolves  one  must  howl  a  little  '* ;  and 
his  leading  disciple,  £lie  de  Beatimont,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
sway  over  geological  science  in  France,  was  even  more  opposed  to 
the  new  view  than  his  great  master  had  been.  Bou^^s  discoveries 
were,  accordingly,  apparently  laid  to  rest  forever.* 

In  1825  Kent^s  Cavern,  near  Torquay,  was  explored  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  McEnery,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  who  seems  to 
have  been  completely  overawed  by  orthodox  opinion  in  England 
and  elsewhere;  for,  though  he  found  human  bones  and  imple- 
ments mingled  with  remains  of  extinct  animals,  he  kept  his  notes 
in  manuscript,  and  they  were  only  brought  to  light  more  than 
thirty  years  later  by  Mr.  Vivian. 

The  coming  of  Charles  X,  the  last  of  the  French  Bourbons,  to 
the  throne,  made  the  orthodox  pressure  even  greater.  It  was  the 
culmination  of  the  reactionary  period — the  time  in  France  when 
a  clerical  committee,  sitting  at  the  Tuileries,  took  such  measures 
as  were  necessary  to  hold  in  check  all  science  that  was  not  per- 
fectly "  safe  " ;  the  time  in  Austria  when  Kaiser  Franz  made  his 
famous  declaration  to  sundry  professors,  that  what  he  wanted  of 
them  was  simply  to  train  obedient  subjects,  and  that  those  who 
did  not  make  this  their  purpose  would  be  dismissed ;  the  time  in 
Grermany  when  Nicholas  of  Russia  and  the  princelings  and  min- 
isters under  his  control,  from  the  King  of  Prussia  downward,  put 
forth  all  their  might  in  behalf  of  "  scriptural  science '' ;  the  time 
in  Italy  when  a  scientific  investigator,  arriving  at  any  conclusion 
distrusted  by  the  Church,  was  sure  of  losing  his  place  and  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  his  liberty ;  the  time  in  England  when  what  little 
science  was  taught  was  held  in  due  submission  to  Archdeacon 
Paley^s  doctrines  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  the  time  in  the 
United  States  when  the  first  thing  essential  in  science  was,  that  it 
be  adjusted  to  the  ideas  of  revival  preachers. 

Yet  men  devoted  to  scientific  truth  labored  on ;  and  in  1828 

*  For  the  general  history  of  early  views  regarding  stone  implements,  see  the  first  chap« ' 
ten  in  Oartailhac,  La  France  Prdhistorique ;  also  Joly,  L'Homme  avant  les  M^tauz ;  also 
Ljell,  Lnbhock,  and  Evans.  For  lightning-stones  in  China,  see  citation  from  a  Chinese 
encyclopsBdia  of  1662,  in  Tylor,  Early  History  of  Mankind,  p.  209.  On  the  unirersality  of 
tUfl  belief  on  the  surriring  nse  of  stone  implements  even  into  dvilized  times,  and  on  their 
mannfactare  to-day,  see  ibid.,  chapter  viiL  For  the  treatment  of  Bout's  disooyery,  see 
espcdally  Xortillet,  Le  Pl^historiqne,  Paris,  1886,  p.  11. 
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Toumal,  of  Narbonne,  discovered  in  the  cavern  of  Bize  specimens 
of  human  industry,  with  a  fragment  of  a  human  skeleton,  among 
bones  of  extinct  animals.  In  the  following  year  Christol  pub- 
lished accounts  of  his  excavations  in  the  caverns  of  Gktrd ;  he  had 
found  in  position,  and  under  conditions  which  forbade  the  idea  of 
after-disturbance,  human  remains  mixed  with  bones  of  the  extinct 
hyena  of  the  early  Quaternary  period.  Little  general  notice  was 
taken  of  this,  for  the  reactionary  orthodox  atmosphere  involved 
such  discoveries  in  darkness. 

But  in  the  French  Revolution  of  1830  the  old  politico-theologi- 
cal system  collapsed :  Charles  X  and  his  advisers  fled  for  their 
lives ;  the  other  continental  monarchs  got  glimpses  of  new  light ; 
the  priesthood  in  charge  of  education  were  put  on  their  good  be- 
havior for  a  time,  and  a  better  era  began. 

Under  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  the  house  of  Orleans  in 
France  and  Belgium  less  attention  was  therefore  paid  by  Govern- 
ment to  the  saving  of  souls ;  and  we  have  in  rapid  succession  new 
discoveries  of  remains  of  human  industry,  and  even  of  human 
skeletons  so  mingled  with  bones  of  extinct  animals  as  to  give  ad- 
ditional proofs  that  the  origin  of  man  was  at  a  period  vastly  ear- 
lier than  any  which  theologians  had  dreamed  of. 

A  few  years  later  the  reactionary  clerical  influence  against 
science  in  this  field  rallied  again.  Schmerling  in  1833  explored  a 
multitude  of  caverns  in  Belgium,  especially  at  Engis  and  Engi- 
houl,  and  found  human  skulls  and  bones  closely  associated  with 
bones  of  extinct  animals,  such  as  the  cave  bear,  hyena,  elephant, 
and  rhinoceros,  while  mingled  with  these  were  evidences  of  hu- 
man workmanship  in  the  shape  of  chipped  flint  implements;  dis- 
coveries of  a  similar  sort  were  made  by  De  Serres  in  France  and 
Lund  in  Brazil ;  but,  at  least  as  far  as  continental  Europe  was 
concerned,  these  discoveries  were  received  with  much  coolness, 
both  by  Catholic  leaders  of  opinion  in  France  and  Belgium,  and 
by  Protestant  leaders  in  England  and  Holland.  Schmerling  him- 
self appears  to  have  been  overawed,  and  gave  forth  a  sort  of  apol- 
ogetic theory,  half  scientific,  half  theologic,  vainly  hoping  to  sat- 
isfy the  clerical  side. 

Nor  was  it  much  better  in  England.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  so 
devoted  a  servant  of  prehistoric  research  thirty  years  later,  was 
still  holding  out  against  it  on  the  scientific  side ;  and,  as  to  the 
theological  side,  it  was  the  period  when  that  great  churchman. 
Dean  Cockbum,  was  insulting  geologists  from  the  pulpit  of  York 
Minster,  and  the  Rev.  Mellor  Brown  denouncing  geology  as  "  a 
black  art,*'  *'  a  forbidden  province '' ;  and  when  in  America  Prof. 
Moses  Stuart  and  others  like  him  were  belittling  the  work  of 
Benjamin  Silliman  and  Edward  Hitchcock. 

In  1840  Godwin  Austin  presented  to  the  Royal  Geological  So- 
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ciety  an  acconnt  of  his  discoveries  in  Kent's  Gavem  near  Torquay, 
and  especially  of  human  bones  and  implements  mingled  with 
bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  cave  bear,  hyena,  and  other 
extinct  animals ;  yet  iJiis  memoir,  like  that  of  McEnery  fifteen 
years  before,  found  an  atmosphere  so  unfavorable  that  it  was  not 
published* 

But  just  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  came  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  epoch  in  science— an  epoch  when  all  these  earlier 
discoveries  were  to  be  interpreted  by  means  of  investigations  in 
a  different  field :  for,  in  1847,  a  man  previously  unknown  to  the 
world  at  large,  Boucher  de  Perthes,  published  at  Paris  the  first 
volume  of  his  work  on  Celtic  and  Antediluvian  Antiquities,  and 
in  this  he  showed  engravings  of  typical  flint  implements  and  weap- 
ons, of  which  he  had  discovered  thousands  upon  thousands  in  the 
high  drift  beds  near  Abbeville  in  northern  France. 

The  significance  of  this  discovery  was  great  indeed — far  greater 
than  Boucher  himself  at  first  supposed.  The  very  title  of  his 
book  showed  that  he  at  first  regarded  these  implements  and  weap- 
ons as  having  belonged  to  men  overwhelmed  at  the  Deluge  of 
Noah ;  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  they  were  something  very  differ- 
ent from  proofs  of  the  literal  exactness  of  Genesis :  for  they  were 
foimd  in  terraces  at  great  heights  above  the  river  Somme,  and, 
under  any  possible  theory  having  regard  to  the  truth,  must  have 
been  deposited  there  at  a  time  when  the  river  system  of  northern 
France  was  vastly  different  from  anything  known  in  the  historic 
period.  The  whole  discovery  indicated  a  series  of  great  geologi- 
cal changes  since  the  time  when  these  implements  were  made,  re- 
quiring cycles  of  time  compared  to  which  the  space  allowed  by 
the  orthodox  chronologists  were  as  nothing. 

His  work  was  the  result  of  over  ten  years  of  research  and 
thought.  Year  after  year  a  force  of  men  under  his  direction  had 
dug  into  these  high-terraced  gravel  deposits  of  the  river  Somme, 
and  in  his  book  he  now  gave,  in  the  first  full  form,  the  resxQts  of 
his  labor.  So  far  as  France  was  concerned,  he  was  met  at  first  by 
what  he  calls  "  a  conspiracy  of  silence,''  and  by  a  contemptuous 
^position  among  orthodox  scientists,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood 
Elie  de  Beaumont. 

This  heavy,  sluggish  opposition  seemed  inmiovable :  nothing 
that  Boucher  could  do  or  say  appeared  to  lighten  the  pressure  of 
the  orthodox  theological  opinion  behind  it — ^not  even  his  belief 
that  these  fossils  were  remains  of  men  drowned  at  the  Deluge  of 
Noah,  and  that  they  were  proofs  of  the  literal  exactness  of  Gene- 
sis seemed  to  help  the  matter.  His  opponents  felt  instinctively 
that  such  discoveries  boded  danger  to  the  accepted  view,  and  they 
were  right :  Boucher  hin^jelf  soon  saw  the  folly  of  trying  to  account 
for  them  by  the  orthodox  theory  which  he  had  adopted  at  first. 
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And  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  not  a  little  force  was  added  to 
the  opposition  by  certain  characteriBtics  of  Boucher  de  Perthes 
hin[iself ;  gifted^  f oresighted^  and  vigorous  as  he  was,  he  was  his 
own  worst  enemy ;  carried  away  by  his  own  discoveries,  he  jumped 
to  the  most  astounding  conclusions :  the  engravings  in  the  later 
volume  of  his  great  work,  showing  what  he  thought  to  be  human 
features  and  inscriptions  upon  some  of  the  flint  implements,  are 
worthy  of  a  comic  almanac ;  and  at  the  great  National  Museum 
of  ArchsBology  at  St.  Gtermain,  beneath  the  shelves  bearing  the 
remains  which  he  discovered,  which  mark  the  triumph  of  a  great 
new  movement  in  humau  science,  are  drawers  containiiig  speci- 
mens hardly  worthy  of  a  penny  museum,  from  which  he  drew  the 
most  unwarranted  inferences  as  to  the  language,  religion,  and 
usages  of  prehistoric  man« 

But  Boucher  triumphed  none  the  less.  Among  his  bitter  oppo- 
nents at  first  was  Dr.  RigoUot,  who  in  1855,  searching  earnestly  for 
materials  to  refute  the  innovator,  dug  into  the  deposits  of  St.  Acheul 
— and  was  converted :  for  he  found  implements  similar  to  those 
of  Abbeville,  making  still  more  certain  the  existence  of  man  dur- 
ing the  Drift  period.  So,  too,  Qaudry  a  year  later  made  similar 
discoveries. 

But  most  important  was  the  evidence  of  the  truth  which  now 
came  from  other  parts  of  France  and  from  many  other  countries. 
The  French  leaders  in  geological  science  had  been  held  back,  not 
only  by  awe  of  Ouvier,  but  by  recollections  of  Scheuchzer.  Ridi- 
cule has  always  been  a  serious  weapon  in  France,  and  the  ridicule 
which  finally  overtook  the  adherents  of  the  attempt  of  Scheuchzer, 
Mazurier,  and  others,  to  square  geology  with  Gtenesis,  was  stiU  re- 
membered. From  the  great  body  of  French  scientists,  therefore, 
Boucher  secured  at  first  no  aid.  His  support  came  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  The  most  eminent  English  geologists,  such  as 
Falconer,  Prestwich,  and  Lyell,  visited  the  beds  at  Abbeville  and 
St.  Acheul,  convinced  themselves  that  the  discoveries  of  Boucher, 
Rigollot,  and  their  colleagues  were  real,  and  then  quietly  but  firmly 
told  England  the  truth. 

And  now  there  appeared  a  most  effective  ally  in  France.  The 
arguments  used  against  Boucher  de  Perthes  and  some  of  the  other 
early  investigators  of  bone  caves  had  been  that  the  implements 
found  might  have  been  washed  about  and  turned  over  by  great 
floods,  and  therefore  that  they  might  be  of  a  recent  period ;  but 
in  1861  Edward  Lartet  published  an  account  of  his  own  excava- 
tions at  the  Grotto  of  Aurignac,  and  the  proof  that  man  had  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  the  Quaternary  animals  was  complete.  This 
grotto  had  been  carefully  sealed  in  prehistoric  times  by  a  stone  at 
its  entrance ;  no  interference  from  disturbing  currents  of  water 
had  been  possible ;  and  Lartet  found,  in  place,  bones  of  eight  out 
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of  nine  of  the  main  species  of  animals  which  characterize  the 
Quaternary  period  in  Europe ;  upon  them  were  marks  of  cutting 
implemented  and  in  the  midst  of  them  coals  and  ashes. 

Close  upon  these  came  the  excavations  at  Eyzies  by  Lartet  and 
his  B!nglish  colleague,  Christy.  In  both  these  men  there  was  a 
sobriety  and  a  carefulness  in  making  researches  and  in  stating 
results  which  converted  many  of  those  who  had  been  repelled  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  Boucher  de  Perthes.  The  two  colleagues  found 
buried  together,  in  the  stony  deposite  made  by  the  water  dropping 
from  the  roof  of  the  cave  at  Eyzies,  the  bones  of  numerous  ani- 
mals extinct  or  departed  to  arctic  regions,  one  of  these  a  vertebra 
of  a  reindeer  with  a  flint  lance-head  still  fast  in  it,  and  with  these 
were  found  evidences  of  fire. 

Discoveries  like  these  were  thoroughly  convincing.  But  there 
still  remained  here  and  there  a  few  gainsayers  in  the  supposed  in- 
terest of  Scripture,  and  these,  in  spite  of  the  convincing  array  of 
facte,  insisted  that  in  some  way,  by  some  combination  of  circum- 
stances, these  bones  of  extinct  animals  of  vastly  remote  periods 
might  have  been  brought  into  connection  with  all  these  human 
bones  and  implemente  of  human  make  in  all  these  different  places, 
without  supposing  that  these  ancient  relics  of  men  and  animals 
were  of  the  same  period.  But  a  new  class  of  discoveries  came  to 
silence  this  contention.  At  La  Madeleine  in  France,  and  at  vari- 
ous other  places,  were  found  rude  but  striking  carvings  and  en- 
gravings on  bone  and  stone  representing  sundry  specimens  of 
those  long-vanished  species.  These  si)ecimens,  or  casts  of  them, 
can  now  be  seen  in  all  the  principal  museums.  They  show  the 
hairy  mammoth,  the  cave  bear,  and  various  other  animals  of  the 
Quaternary  i)eriod,  carved  rudely  but  vigorously  by  contemporary 
men;  and,  to  complete  the  significance  of  these  discoveries,  travel- 
ers returning  from  the  icy  regions  of  North  America  have  brought 
similar  carvings  of  animals  now  existing  in  those  regions,  made 
by  the  Eskimos  during  their  long  arctic  winters  to-day.* 

*  For  the  ezploratioiu  In  Belgium,  eee  Dupont,  Le  Temps  Pr^hirtorique  en  Belgique. 
For  the  disooveriee  by  McEnery  and  Godwin  Austin,  see  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times,  Lon- 
don, 1869,  chap,  x ;  also  Gartailhac,  Joly,  and  others  above  dted.  For  Boucher  de  Perthes, 
see  his  Antiqnit^s  Celtiques  et  Ant^diluyiennes,  Paris,  1847>'64,  toI.  iii,  pp.  626  H  aeq.  For 
■ondry  extnyagances  of  Boucher  de  Perthes,  see  Reinach,  Description  Raisonn^e  du  Mus^e 
de  St  Germain  en  Laye,  Paris,  1889,  yoI.  I,  pp.  16  e<  9eq,  For  the  mixture  of  sound  and 
absurd  resalts  in  Boucher's  work,  see  Gartailhac  as  abore,  p.  19.  Boucher  had  published 
in  1888  a  work  entitled  De  la  Creation,  but  it  seems  to  hare  dropped  dead  from  the  press. 
For  the  attempts  of  Schenchzer  to  reconcile  geology  and  Genesis  by  means  of  the  Bomo 
dSum  tmHt^  and  similar  **  ^lurian  fossils,**  see  the  chapter  on  Geology  in  this  series.  The 
original  fpedmena  of  thoae  prehistoric  engraTings  upon  bone  and  stone  may  be  best  seen 
at  the  ArchsBological  Museum  of  St  Germain  and  the  British  Museum.  For  engravings  of 
some  of  the  moet  recent,  see  especially  Dawkins's  Early  Man  in  Britidn,  chap,  vil,  and  the 
Catalogue  dn  Mua^e  dn  St  Germain.    For  comparison  of  this  prehistoric  work  with  that 
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As  a  result  of  these  discoveries  and  others  like  them^  showing 
that  man  was  not  only  a  contemporary  with  long-extinct  animals 
of  past  geological  epochs,  but  that  he  had  already  developed  into 
a  stage  of  culture  above  pure  savagery,  the  tide  of  thought  began 
to  turn.  Especially  was  this  seen  in  1863,  when  Lyell  published 
the  first  edition  of  his  Geological  Evidence  of  the  Antiquity  of 
Man ;  and  the  fact  that  he  had  so  long  opposed  the  new  ideas 
gave  force  to  the  clear  and  conclusive  argument  which  led  him  to 
renounce  his  early  scientific  beliefs. 

Research  among  the  evidences  of  man's  existence  in  the  early 
Quaternary,  and  possibly  in  the  Tertiary  period,  was  now  pressed 
forward  along  the  whole  line.  In  1864  Gabriel  Mortillet  founded 
his  review  devoted  to  this  subject;  and  in  1865  the  first  of  a  series 
of  scientific  congresses  devoted  to  such  researches  was  held  in 
Italy.  These  investigations  went  on  vigorously  in  all  parts  of 
France  and  spread  rapidly  to  other  countries.  The  explorations 
which  Dupont  began  in  1864,  in  the  caves  of  Belgium,  gave  to  the 
museum  at  Brussels  eighty  thousand  flint  implements,  forty 
thousand  bones  of  animals  of  the  Quaternary  period,  with  a  num- 
ber of  human  skulls  and  bones  found  mingled  with  these  remaina 
From  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  America,  India,  and  Egypt  similar 
results  were  reported. 

Especially  noteworthy  were  the  further  explorations  of  the 
caves  and  drift  throughout  the  British  Islands.  The  discovery 
by  Colonel  Wood  in  1861,  of  flint  tools  in  the  same  strata  with 
bones  of  the  earlier  forms  of  the  rhinoceros,  was  but  typical  of 
many.  A  thorough  examination  of  the  caverns  of  Brixham  and 
Torquay,  by  Pengelly  and  others,  made  it  still  more  evident  that 
man  had  existed  in  the  early  Quaternary  period :  the  existence  of 
a  period  before  the  Glacial  epoch  or  between  different  glacial 
epochs  in  England,  when  the  Englishman  was  a  savage,  using 
rude  stone  tools,  was  then  fully  ascertained,  and,  what  was  more 
significant,  there  were  clearly  shown  a  gradation  and  evolution 
even  in  the  history  of  that  i)eriod.  It  was  found  that  this  ancient 
Stone  epoch  showed  progress  and  development :  in  the  upi)er  lay- 
ers of  the  caves,  with  remains  of  the  reindeer,  who,  although  he 
has  migrated  from  these  regions,  still  exists  in  more  northern  cli- 
mates, were  found  stone  implements  revealing  some  little  advance 
in  civilization;  next  below  these,  sealed  up  in  the  stalagmite, 
came,  as  a  rule,  another  layer,  in  which  the  remains  of  reindeer 
were  rare  and  those  of  the  mammoth  more  frequent,  the  im- 
plements found  in  this  stratum  being  less  skillfully  made  than 

produced  to^ay  by  the  Eskimos  aod  others,  see  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Tfanes,  diiqytert 
X  and  xiy.  For  Tcry  striking  exhibitions  of  this  same  artistic  gift  in  a  higher  field  to-daj 
by  descendants  of  the  barbarian  tribes  of  northern  America,  see  the  Teiy  remarkable 
illuBtrations  in  Rink,  Danish  Greenland,  London,  1877,  espedally  those  in  chap.  zir. 
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those  in  the  upper  and  more  recent  layers ;  and,  finally,  in  the 
lowest  levels,  near  the  floors  of  these  ancient  caverns,  with  re- 
mains of  the  cave  bear  and  others  of  the  most  ancient  extinct  ani- 
mals, were  found  stone  implements  evidently  of  a  yet  ruder  and 
earlier  stage  of  himian  progress.  No  fairly  unprejudiced  man 
can  visit  the  cave  and  museum  at  Torquay  without  being  con- 
vinced that  there  were  a  gradation  and  evolution  in  these  begin- 
nings of  himian  civilization.  The  evidence  is  complete;  the 
masses  of  breccia  taken  from  the  cave,  with  the  various  soils,  im- 
plements, and  bones  carefully  kept  in  place,  put  this  progress 
beyond  a  doubt. 

All  this  indicated  a  great  antiquity  for  the  human  race ; 
but  in  it  lay  the  germs  of  still  another  great  truth,  even  more 
important  and  more  serious  in  its  consequences  to  the  older 
theologic  view,  and  this  will  be  discussed  in  the  following 
chapter. 

But  new  evidences  came  in,  showing  a  yet  greater  antiquity  of 
man.  Remains  of  animals  were  found  in  connection  with  human 
remains,  which  showed  not  only  that  man  was  living  in  times 
more  remote  than  the  earlier  of  the  new  investigators  had  dared 
dream,  but  that  some  of  these  early  periods  of  his  existence  must 
have  been  of  immense  length,  embracing  climatic  changes  be- 
tokening different  geological  periods:  for  with  remains  of  fire 
and  human  implements  and  human  bones  were  f  oimd  not  only 
bones  of  the  hairy  mammoth  and  cave  bear,  woolly  rhinoceros  and 
reindeer,  which  could  only  have  been  deposited  there  in  a  time  of 
arctic  cold,  but  bones  of  the  hyena,  hippopotamus,  saber-toothed 
tiger,  and  the  like,  which  coxQd  only  have  been  deposited  when 
there  was  in  these  regions  a  torrid  climate.  The  conjunction  of 
these  remains  clearly  showed  that  man  had  lived  in  England 
early  enough  and  long  enough  to  pass  through  times  when  there 
was  arctic  cold  and  times  when  there  was  torrid  heat ;  times  when 
great  glaciers  stretched  far  down  into  England  and  indeed  into 
the  continent,  and  times  when  England  had  a  land  connection 
with  the  European  continent,  and  the  Euroi)ean  continent  with 
Africa,  allowing  tropical  animals  to  migrate  freely  from  Africa 
to  the  middle  regions  of  England. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  man  at  a  period  vastly  earlier 
than  the  sacred  chronologists  permitted  was  thus  absolutely 
settled ;  but  among  the  questions  regarding  the  existence  of  man 
at  a  period  yet  more  remote,  the  Drift  period,  there  was  one 
which  for  a  time  seemed  to  give  the  champions  of  science  some 
difficulty.  The  orthodox  leiulers  in  the  time  of  Boucher  de 
Perthes,  and  for  a  considerable  time  afterward,  had  a  weapon  of 
which  they  made  good  use ;  the  statement  that  no  human  bones 
had  yet  been  discovered  in  the  drift.    The  supporters  of  science 
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naturally  answered  that  few  if  any  other  bones  as  small  as  those 
of  man  had  been  founds  and  that  this  fact  was  an  additional 
proof  of  the  great  length  of  the  period  since  man  had  lived  with 
the  extinct  animals;  for^  since  specimens  of  human  workman- 
ship proved  man's  existence  as  fully  as  remains  of  his  bones 
could  do,  the  absence  or  even  rarity  of  human  and  other  small 
bones  simply  indicated  the  long  periods  of  time  required  for 
dissolving  them  away. 

Yet  Boucher,  inspired  by  the  genius  he  had  alrecidy  shown, 
and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  declared  that  human  bones 
would  yet  be  found  in  the  midst  of  the  flint  implements,  and  in 
1863  he  claimed  that  this  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled  by  the  dis- 
covery at  Moulin  Quignon  of  a  portion  of  a  human  jaw  deep  in 
the  early  Quaternary  deposits.  But  his  triumph  was  short-lived ; 
the  opposition  ridiculed  his  discovery ;  they  showed  that  he  had 
offered  a  premium  to  his  workmen  for  the  discovery  of  human 
remains,  and  they  naturally  drew  the  inference  that  some  tricky 
laborer  had  deceived  him*  The  result  of  this  was,  that  the  men 
of  science  felt  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  Moulin  Quignon 
discovery  was  not  proved. 

But  ere  long  human  bones  were  found  in  the  deposits  of  the 
early  Quaternary  period,  or  indeed  of  an  earlier  period,  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  question  regarding  the  Motdin 
Quignon  relic  was  of  little  importance. 

We  have  seen  that  researches  regarding  the  existence  of  pre- 
historic man  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  were  at  first 
mainly  made  in  the  caverns ;  but  the  existence  of  man  in  the  ear- 
liest Quaternary  period  was  confirmed  on  both  sides  the  English 
Channel,  in  a  way  even  more  striking,  by  the  close  examination 
of  the  drift  and  early  gravel  deposits.  The  results  arrived  at  by 
Boucher  de  Perthes  were  amply  confirmed  in  England.  Rude 
stone  implements  were  found  in  terraces  a  hundred  feet  and 
more  above  the  levels  at  which  various  rivers  of  Great  Britain 
now  flow,  and  under  circumstances  which  show  that,  at  the  time 
when  they  were  deposited,  the  rivers  of  Great  Britain  in  many 
cases  were  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  present  period,  and 
formed  parts  of  the  river  system  of  the  European  continent.  Re- 
searches in  the  high  terraces  above  the  Thames,  the  Ouse,  as  well 
as  at  other  points  in  Great  Britain,  placed  beyond  a  doubt  the  fact 
that  man  existed  on  the  British  Islands  at  a  time  when  they  were 
connected  by  solid  land  with  the  Continent,  and  made  it  dear 
that,  within  the  period  of  the  existence  of  man  in  northern  En- 
rope,  a  large  portion  of  the  British  Islands  had  been  sunk  to 
depths  between  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  hundred  feet 
beneath  the  Northern  Ocean— had  risen  again  from  the  water — 
had  formed  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  had  been  in 
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unbroken  connection  with  Af  rica,  so  that  elephants^  bears^  tigers^ 
lions,  the  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus,  of  species  now  mainly 
extinct,  had  left  their  bones  in  the  same  deposits  with  human 
implements  as  far  north  as  Yorkshire.  Moreover,  connected  with 
this  fact  came  in  the  new  conviction,  forced  upon  geologists  by 
the  more  careful  examination  of  the  earth  and  its  changes,  that 
such  elevations  and  depressions  of  Great  Britain  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  were  not  the  results  of  sudden  cataclysms,  but  of 
slow  processes  extending  through  vast  cycles  of  years — ^processes 
such  as  are  now  known  to  be  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Thus  it  was  that  the  six  or  seven  thousand  years  allowed 
by  even  the  most  liberal  theologians  of  former  times  were  seen 
more  and  more  clearly  to  be  but  as  a  mere  nothing  in  the  long 
succession  of  ages  since  the  appearance  of  man. 

Confirmation  of  these  results  came  from  various  other  parts 
of  the  world,  especially  from  the  drift  deposits  both  on  the  east- 
em  and  western  coasts  of  America.  The  discoveries  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  and  at  various  places  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  Minnesota, 
and  elsewhere,  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  drift  of  the  glacial 
epochs,  clinched  the  new  scientific  truth  yet  more  firmly ;  and  the 
statement  made  by  an  eminent  American  authority  is,  that  ^^man 
was  on  this  continent  when  the  climate  and  ice  of  Greenland 
extended  to  the  mouth  of  New  York  Harbor.'*  The  discoveries  of 
prehistoric  remains  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  especially  in  British 
Columbia,  finished  completely  the  last  chance  at  a  reasonable 
contention  by  the  adherents  of  the  older  view.  As  to  these  inves- 
tigations on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States,  the  discoveries 
of  Whitney  and  others  in  California  had  been  so  made  and  an- 
nounced that  the  judgment  of  scientific  men  regarding  them  was 
suspended  until  the  visit  of  perhaps  the  greatest  living  authority 
in  his  department,  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  in  1887.  He  confirmed 
the  view  of  Prof.  Whitney  and  others  with  the  statement  that 
'^both  the  actual  remains  and  works  of  man  found  deep  under 
the  lava-flows  of  Pliocene  age  show  that  he  existed  in  the  New 
World  at  least  as  early  as  in  the  Old.*'  To  this  may  be  added  the 
discoveries  in  British  Colimibia,  which  prove  that,  since  man  ex- 
isted in  these  regions,  'Walleys  have  been  filled  up  by  drift  from 
the  waste  of  mountains  to  a  depth  in  some  cases  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet ;  this  covered  by  a  succession  of  tuffs,  ashes,  and  lava- 
streams  from  volcanoes  long  since  extinct,  and  finally  cut  down 
by  the  present  rivers  through  beds  of  solid  basalt,  and  through 
this  accumulation  of  lavas  and  gravels."  The  immense  antiquity 
of  the  human  remains  in  the  gravels  of  the  Pacific  coast  is 
summed  up  by  a  most  eminent  English  authority  and  declared  to 
be  proved,  *' first,  by  the  present  river  systems  being  of  subse- 
quent date,  sometimes  cutting  through  them  and  their  superin- 
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cumbent  lava-cap  to  a  depth  of  two  thousand  feet ;  secondly^  by 
the  great  denudation  that  has  taken  place  since  they  were  dei>08- 
ited,  for  they  sometimes  lie  on  the  summits  of  mountains  six 
thousand  feet  high ;  thirdly,  by  the  fact  that  the  Sierra  Nevada 
has  been  partly  elevated  since  their  formation.''  * 

As  an  important  supplement  to  these  discoveries  of  ancient 
implements  came  sundry  comparisons  made  by  eminent  physiolo- 

*  For  the  general  subject  of  inveitigAtioni  in  British  prehistoric  remains,  see  especuOj 
Boyd  Dawldns,  Early  Man  in  Britain  and  his  Place  in  the  Tertiary  Period,  London,  1880. 
For  Boucher  de  Perthes's  account  of  his  discovery  of  the  human  jaw  at  Moulin  Qnignon,  see 
his  Antiquity  Oeltiques  et  AntMiluriennes,  vol  ill,  pp.  542  H  Beg.^  Appendix.  For  an  ex* 
oellent  account  of  special  inrestigations  in  the  high  terraces  above  the  Thames,  see  J. 
Allen  Brown,  F.  G.  &,  PalaoUthic  Man  in  Northwest  Middlesex,  London,  1887.  For  dis- 
ooTeries  in  America,  and  the  citation  regarding  them,  see  Wright,  The  Ice  Age  in  Nordi 
America,  New  Torlc,  1889,  chap,  xxi  Very  remarkable  examples  of  these  spedmens  from 
the  drift  at  Trenton  may  be  seen  in  Prof.  Abbott's  collections  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. For  an  admirable  statement,  see  Prof.  Henry  W.  Baynes,  in  Wright,  as  above. 
For  proofs  of  the  vast  antiquity  of  man  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  cited  in  the  text,  see 
Skertchley,  F.  G.  a,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  for  1887,  p.  8S6 ;  see 
also  Wallace,  Darwinism,  London,  1890,  chap,  xv;  and  for  a  summary,  as  dted,  Laing, 
Problems  of  the  Future,  London,  1889.  For  a  strildng  summary  of  the  evidence  that 
man  lived  before  the  last  submergence  of  Britain,  see  Brown,  Paleolithic  Man  in  North- 
west Middlesex,  as  above  dted.  For  proofs  that  man  existed  in  a  period  when  the  streams 
were  flowing  hundreds  of  feet  above  their  present  level,  see  ibid.,  p.  88.  As  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  action  of  the  sea  and  of  glacial  action  in  the  Welsh  bone  caves  after  the 
remains  of  extinct  animals  and  weapons  of  human  workmanship  had  been  dq>o«ited,  see 
ibid.,  p.  198.  For  a  good  statement  of  the  slowness  of  the  submergence  and  emefgenoe  of 
Great  Britain,  with  an  illustration  from  the  rising  of  the  shore  of  Finland,  see  ibid.,  pp.  47^ 
48.  As  to  the  flint  implements  of  PalsDolithic  man  in  the  high-terraced  gravels  throughout 
the  Thames  Valley,  associated  with  bones  of  the  mammoth,  woolly  rhinoceros,  etc,  see 
Brown,  p.  81.  For  still  more  oonduslve  proofs  that  man  inhabited  North  Wales  before  tiie 
last  submergence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  British  Islands  to  a  depth  of  twdve  hundred 
to  fourteen  hundred  feet,  see  ibid.,  pp.  199,  200.  For  maps  showing  the  connection  of  the 
British  river  system  with  that  of  the  Continent,  see  Boyd  Dawkins,  Early  Man  in  Britam, 
London,  1880,  pp.  18,  41,  78 ;  also,  Lyell,  Antiquity  of  Man,  diap.  xlv.  As  to  the  long 
continuance  of  the  early-  Stone  period,  see  James  Geilde,  The  Great  Ice  Age,  New  York, 
1888,  p.  402.  As  to  the  impossibility  of  the  animals  of  arctic  and  torrid  regions  living 
together  or  visithig  the  same  place  at  different  times  in  the  same  year,  see  Gdkie,  as 
above,  pp.  421  d  teg. ;  and  for  a  condnsive  argument  that  the  animals  of  the  period 
assigned  lived  in  England,  not  since,  but  before,  the  Glacial  period,  or  hi  the  hitergladal 
period,  see  ibid.,  p.  459.  For  a  very  candid  statement  by  perhaps  the  foremost  leader  of 
the  theological  rear-guard,  admitting  the  insuperable  difficulties  presented  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment chronology  as  regards  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  see  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  Primeval 
Man,  pp.  90-100,  and  espedally  pp.  98, 124.  For  a  succinct  statement  on  the  general  sub- 
ject, see  Laing,  Problems  of  the  Future,  London,  1889,  chapters  v  and  vi  For  discoveries 
of  prehistoric  implements  hi  India,  see  notes  by  Bmce  Foote,  F.  G.  8.,  fai  the  British  Jovr- 
nal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  for  1888  and  1887.  For  similar  discoveries  in  South 
Africa,  see  Gooch,  in  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Briuin  and  Ireland, 
vol.  xi,  pp.  124  «^  teg.  For  proofs  of  the  existence  of  Palfeoiithic  man  in  Egypt,  see  Mod^, 
Haynes,  Pitt-Rivers,  and  others,  dted  at  length  in  the  next  chapter.  For  the  corroborative 
and  concurrent  testimony  of  ethnology,  philology,  and  history  to  the  vast  antiquity  of  man, 
see  Tyk>r,  Anthropology,  chap.  L 
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gists  between  human  sknlls  and  bones  f onnd  in  different  places 
and  under  circumstances  showing  vast  antiqtdty. 

Human  bones  had  been  found  under  these  circumstances  as 
early  as  1835  at  Canstadt  near  Stuttgart,  and  in  1856  in  the  Nean- 
derthal near  Dtlsseldorf ;  but  in  more  recent  searches  they  have 
been  discovered  in  a  multitude  of  places,  esi)ecially  in  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  England,  the  Caucasus,  Africa,  and  North  and 
South  America.  But  comparison  of  these  bones  showed  that  even 
in  that  remote  Quaternary  period  there  were  great  diffetences  of 
race,  and  here  again  came  in  an  argument  for  the  yet  earlier  ex- 
istence of  man  on  the  earth ;  for  long  previous  periods  must  have 
been  required  to  develop  such  racial  differences.  Considerations 
of  this  kind  have  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  belief  that  man's  ex- 
istence dates  back  at  least  into  the  Tertiary  period.  The  evidence 
for  this  earlier  origin  of  man  has  been  ably  summed  up  not  only 
by  its  brilliant  advocate,  Mortillet,  but  by  a  former  opponent,  one 
of  the  most  conservative  of  modem  anthropologists,  Quatref ages ; 
and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  both  is,  that  man  did  really  ex- 
ist in  the  Tertiary  period.  The  acceptance  of  this  conclusion  is 
also  seen  in  the  recent  work  of  that  most  able  investigator,  Alfred 
Bussel  Wallace,  who,  cautious  and  conservative  as  he  is,  places 
the  origin  of  man  not  only  in  the  Tertiary  period,  but  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  it  than  most  have  dared  assign;  even  in  the 
Miocene. 

The  first  thing  raising  a  strong  presumption,  if  not  giving 
proof,  that  man  existed  in  the  Tertiary,  was  the  fact  that  from  all 
explored  i>arts  of  the  world  came  in  more  and  more  evidence  that 
in  the  earlier  Quaternary  man  existed  in  different,  strongly 
marked  races  and  in  great  numbers.  From  all  regions  which 
geologists  had  explored,  even  from  those  the  most  distant  and  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  came  this  same  evidence — from  northern 
Europe  to  southern  Africa ;  from  France  to  China ;  from  New 
Jersey  to  British  Columbia ;  from  British  Columbia  to  Peru.  The 
development  of  man  in  such  numbers  and  in  so  many  different 
regions,  with  such  differences  of  race  and  at  so  early  a  period, 
must  have  required  a  long  previous  time. 

This  argument  seemed  to  be  strengthened  by  discoveries  of 
bones  bearing  marks  apparently  made  by  cutting  instruments, 
in  the  Tertiary  formations  of  France  and  Italy,  and  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  what  were  claimed  to  be  flint  implements  by  the  Abb^ 
Bourgeois  in  France,  and  of  implements  and  human  bones  by 
Prof.  Capellini  in  Italy. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  more  cautious  men  of  science 
are  content  to  say  that  the  existence  of  man  in  the  Tertiary  period 
is  not  yet  settled*  As  to  his  existence  throughout  the  Quaternary 
epoch  no  new  proofs  are  needed.   Even  so  determined  a  supporter 
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of  the  theological  side  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  been  forced  to 
yield  to  the  evidence. 

Of  attempts  to  make  an  exact  chronological  statement  throw- 
ing light  on  the  length  of  the  various  prehistoric  periods,  the 
most  notable  have  been  those  by  M.  Morlot,  on  the  accumulated 
strata  of  the  Lake  of  Qeneva ;  by  Qilli^ron,  on  the  silt  of  Lake 
Neufch&tel;  by  Homer,  in  the  delta  deposits  of  Egypt;  and  by 
Riddle,  in  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  But  while  these  have 
failed  to*  give  anything  like  an  exact  result,  all  these  investiga- 
tions together  point  to  the  one  great  truth  so  amply  established, 
of  the  vast  antiquity  of  man,  and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
orthodox  chronology  based  by  theologians  upon  our  sacred  books. 
The  period  of  man's  past  life  upon  our  planet,  which  has  been 
fixed  by  the  universal  Church, "  always,  everywhere,  and  by  all,'' 
is  thus  perfectly  proved  to  be  merely  trivial  compared  with  those 
vast  geological  epochs  during  which  man  is  now  known  to  have 
existed.* 


GREENLAND  AND  THE  GREENLANDERS.t 

Bt  £LIS£E  SECLUS. 

TILL  recently  Hooker,  Payer,  and  others  supposed  that  the 
interior  of  Greenland  presented  vast  spaces  free  of  ice,  grassy 
valleys  where  herds  of  reindeer  grazed,  and  popular  legends  were 
appealed  to  in  support  of  this  view.  Nordenskjold  also  sug- 
gested that  the  phenomenon  might  be  explained  by  the  action  of 
the  winds,  which  after  crossing  the  inland  ranges  descended  in 
warm  currents  like  the  fohn  of  Switzerland,  and  thus  melted  the 
snows  of  the  valleys.  But  the  systematic  researches  made  in  re- 
cent years  have  failed  to  discover  any  of  these  inland  oases.  The 
whole  land  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  covered  with  a  continu- 
ous ice-cap  fringed  by  glaciers  which  move  down  the  outer  valleys 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  or  to  the  fiords  of  the  periphery. 
The  valleys  themselves  have  disappeared,  and,  despite  local  irregu- 

*  As  to  the  eTidence  of  man  in  the  Tertiary  period,  see  works  already  cited,  especially 
Quatrefages,  Cartailhac,  and  Mortillet  For  a  summary,  see  Laing,  as  above,  pp.  lOS-lOfi. 
See  also,  for  a  summing  up  of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  man  in  the  Tertiary  period,  Quatre- 
fages, Histoire  66n6ral  des  Races  humaines,  in  the  Biblioth^ue  £tymologique,  Paris,  1887, 
chap.  !v.  As  to  the  earlier  view,  see  Vogt,  Lectures  on  Man,  London,  1864,  lecture  xL 
For  a  thorough  and  convincing  refutation  of  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson*s  attempt  to  make  the 
old  and  new  Stone  periods  coincide,  see  H.  W.  Haynes,  in  chap,  vi  of  the  History  of 
America,  edited  by  Justin  Winsor.  For  development  of  various  important  points  in  tlie 
relation  of  anthropology  to  the  human  occupancy  of  our  planet,  see  Topinard,  Anthropol- 
ogy, London,  1800,  chap.  ix. 

f  From  advance  sheets  of  North  America,  by  Elis^e  Reclus,  soon  to  be  published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  being  the  fifteenth  volume  of  The  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants. 
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larities,  the  ice-cap  slopes  like  a  shield  unif ormly  toward  the  inte- 
rior. Thus,  in  certain  places  the  explorer  shotdd  expect  to  meet 
elevations  of  seven  thousand  or  eight  thousand  feet ;  but,  owing 
to  an  optical  illusion,  he  scarcely  knows  whether  he  is  climbing  or 
descending.  The  horizon  seems  to  rise  on  all  sides,  says  Nordensk- 
jold,  ^  as  if  he  were  at  the  bottom  of  a  basin/' 

The  as})ect  of  these  boundless  wastes  rolling  away  in  scarcely 
perceptible  undulations,  and  in  the  distance  mingling  the  gray  of 
their  snows  with  the  gray  of  the  skies,  at  first  gave  the  impression 
that  Oreenland  was  a  uniform  plateau,  a  sort  of  horizontal  table. 
The  belief  now  prevails  that  the  rocky  surface  of  the  land  is,  on 
the  contrary,  carved  into  mountains  and  hills,  valleys  and  gorges, 
but  that  the  plastic  snows  and  ice  have  gradually  filled  up  all  the 
cavities,  which  now  show  only  in  slight  sinuosities  on  the  surface. 
Allowing  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  ice-cap  an  average  thickness 
of  five  hundred  feet,  it  would  represent  a  total  volume  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cubic  miles.  This  sermer  suak, 
or  **  great  ice  *'  of  the  Qreenlanders,  flows  like  asphalt  or  tar  with 
extreme  slowness  seaward,  while  the  surface  is  gradually  leveled 
by  the  snow  falling  during  the  course  of  ages  and  distributed  by 
the  winds.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  the  surface  of  the  ice 
and  snow  is  as  smooth  as  if  it  were  polished,  looking  like  '^  the 
undisturbed  surface  of  a  frozen  ocean,  the  long  but  not  high  bil- 
lows of  which  rolling  from  east  to  west  are  not  easily  distinguish- 
able to  the  eye.*'*  Nevertheless,  the  exterior  form  of  the  ice-cap 
has  been  greatly  diversified,  at  least  on  its  outer  edge,  where  in 
many  places  it  is  difficult  to  cross,  or  even  quite  impassable.  The 
action  of  lateral  pressure,  of  heat  produced  by  the  tremendous 
friction,  of  evaporation  and  filtration,  has  often  broken  the  surface 
into  innumerable  cones  a  few  yards  high,  in  form  and  color  resem- 
bling the  tents  of  an  encampment.  The  depressions  of  the  snowy 
plateau  are  filled  with  meres,  lagoons,  and  lakes ;  streams  and  riv- 
ulets excavate  winding  gorges  with  crystal  walls  in  the  snow  and 
ice.  Cascades,  frozen  at  night,  plunge  during  the  day  into  pro- 
found crevasses ;  during  the  expedition  of  1870  Nordenskjold  saw 
intermittent  jets  of  water  rising  to  a  great  height,  which  he  was 
unable  to  study,  but  which  he  supposes  must  be  geysers. 

Most  of  the  glaciers  reaching  the  coast  round  the  Greenland 
seaboard  present  a  somewhat  regular  frontal  line,  from  which 
blocks  of  varying  size  break  oflf  with  every  wave  and  drift  away 
with  the  current.  But  the  frozen  streams  which  yield  those  huge 
masses  large  enough  to  be  called  icebergs,  that  is,  "  mountains  of 
ice,**  are  relatively  few  in  number,  their  production  requiring  a 
combination  of  favorable  circimistances,  such  as  .the  thickness  of 

*  Hansen,  Prooeedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  August,  1889. 
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the  parent  glacier^  the  form  of  its  bed,  and  the  depth  of  the  water 
at  its  mouth.  The  larger  fragments  originate  for  the  most  part 
along  that  remarkable  break  which  is  presented  in  the  normal  for- 
mation of  the  coast-line  between  Egedesminde  and  the  Svartenhnk 
Peninsula.  Rink  enumerates  not  more  than  thirty  Greenland  gla- 
ciers which  discharge  really  large  icebergs,  and  of  this  number 
only  six  or  eight  yield  blocks  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  average  velocity  of  the  congealed  masses  is  about  fifty 
feet  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  in  some  places  a  much  greater 
speed  has  been  recorded,  though  still  varjring  considerably  with 
the  seasons.  A  branch  of  the  Augpadlartok  glacier,  north  of 
Upemavik,  moves  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  feet  a  day,  the  high- 
est yet  measured.  But  how  enormous  must  be  the  pressure  of  the 
inland  ice-fields  to  discharge  into  the  sea  the  vast  quantities  of  ice- 
bergs which  are  yearly  sent  adrift  along  the  Greenland  seaboard ! 
Estimated  in  a  single  block  the  annual  discharge  from  each  of  the 
five  best-known  glaciers  would  represent  a  mass  of  about  seven- 
teen billion  cubic  feet  in  capacity,  and  fifty-six  hundred  feet  in 
height,  depth,  and  thickness.  Reduced  to  a  liquid  state  this  mass 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  stream  discharging  seaward  five  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  per  second,  or  15,600,000  a  year. 

The  formation  of  this  drift  ice,  or  floating  icebergs,  is  one  of 
those  phenomena  which  were  discussed  long  before  the  seaboard 
had  been  studied,  or  before  the  breaking  away  of  the  frozen  masses 
had  actually  been  witnessed.  Wherever  the  glaciers  discharge 
through  a  broad  valley  preserving  a  uniform  width  and  depth  for 
a  considerable  space,  and  advancing  seaward  through  a  fiord  of 
like  dimensions,  and  with  gently  sloping  bed,  the  ice  may  pro- 
gress without  any  of  those  accidents  caused  by  the  inequalities  of 
more  rugged  channels.  Under  such  conditions  the  compact  mass 
glides  smoothly  forward  over  its  rocky  bed  without  developing 
any  rents  or  fissures.  But  as  it"  moves  down  like  a  ship  on  its 
keel,  it  tends  to  rise,  being  at  least  one  twentieth  lighter  than  the 
displaced  water.  It  is  also  left  without  support  by  the  sudden 
fall  of  its  bed  beyond  the  normal  coast-line.  Nevertheless,  it  still 
continues  its  onward  movement  through  the  waters  to  a  point 
where  its  weight  prevails  over  its  force  of  cohesion  with  the  frozen 
stream  thrusting  it  forward.  At  this  point  it  snaps  oflF  suddenly 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  the  iceberg,  enveloped  in  a  thousand 
fragments  projected  into  space,  plunges  into  the  abyss  and  whirls 
round  and  round  to  find  its  center  of  gravity  amid  the  troubled 
waters.  On  recovering  from  the  bewilderment  caused  by  all 
this  tumult  and  chaos,  the  spectator  finds  that  the  glacier  has 
apparently  receded  a  long  way  toward  the  head  of  the  bay,  in  the 
middle  of  which  a  crystal  peai  is  seen  slowly  drifting  away  with 
the  current.    In  this  he  recognizes  the  huge  fragment  detached 
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from  the  glacier,  though  seldom  able  to  detect  its  primitive  form, 
the  greater  part,  say  at  least  six  sevenths  of  its  volume,  sinking 
below  the  surface. 

If  Greenland,  like  other  regions,  passed  through  a  glacial 
epoch,  the  fossil  remains  preserved  in  its  sedimentary  rocks  show 
that  it  had  also  its  hot  and  temperate  periods.    The  old  formations 
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which  have  yielded  Carboniferous,  Triassic,  and  Jurassic  fossils, 
present  types  of  organisms  comparable  to  those  at  present  found 
in  the  torrid  zone.  The  upper  chalk  beds,  abounding  in  vegetable 
forms,  analogous  to  those  of  the  subtropical  and  temperate  zones, 
had  already  been  examined  by  Giesecke  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  They  supplied  to  Nordenskjold  a  very  remarkable  flora, 
especially  rich  in  dicotyledonous  plants  represented  by  numerous 
families  of  Cycadea,  a  tree-fern,  and  even  a  bread-fruit  tree.  At 
that  time  the  mean  temperature  must  have  been  as  high  as  68^ 
Fahr. 

The  Miocene  flora,  whose  general  physiognomy  corresponds  to 
a  more  temperate  climate,  averaging  about  53"^  or  54°  Fahr.,  is  il- 
lustrated by  splendid  specimens  discovered  chiefly  in  Disco  Island 
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and  the  surrounding  peninsulas.  Quite  a  fossil  forest  is  buried 
under  the  ferruginous  mass  of  Mount  Atanekerdluk,  a  peak  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  over  a  thousand  feet  over  against  Disco,  and 
which  is  now  surrounded  by  glaciers  on  all  sides.  From  these  de- 
posits Whymper,  Nordenskjold,  and  others  have  extracted  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  species  of  plants,  of  which  about  three  fourths 
were  shrubs  and  trees,  sotne  with  stems  as  thick  as  a  man's  body. 
Altogether  there  have  been  discovered  in  the  Greenland  strata  as 
many  as  six  hundred  and  thirteen  species  of  fossil  plants.  The 
most  prevalent  tree  is  a  Sequoia,  closely  resembling  the  Oregon 
and  Calif  ornian  giants  of  the  present  epoch.  Associated  with  this 
conifer  were  beeches,  oaks,  evergreen  oaks,  elms,  hazel-nuts,  wal- 
nuts, magnolias,  and  laurels;  and  these  forest  trees  were  festooned 
with  the  vine,  ivy,  and  other  creepers.  A  leaf  of  a  Cycadea  found 
among  these  fossil  remains  is  the  largest  ever  seen ;  and  a  true 
palm,  the  Flabellaria,  has  been  discovered  among  the  remains  of 
these  old  arctic  forests. 

To  develop  such  a  flora  the  climate  of  north  Greenland  must 
at  that  time  have  been  analogous  to  that  at  present  enjoyed  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Geneva,  twenty-four  degrees  nearer  to  the  equator. 
According  to  the  same  gradation  of  temperature,  the  dry  lands 
about  the  north  pole  itself  must  at  the  same  epoch  have  had  their 
forests  of  aspens  and  conifers.  According  to  Oswald  Heer,  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  climate  since  then  represents  a 
fall  of  30°  or  40°  Fahr.  for  north  Greenland.  The  interval  between 
these  two  ages  was  marked  by  the  Glacial  period,  whose  traces  are 
visible  on  the  west  coast. 

Although  incomparably  poorer  than  that  of  Miocene  times,  the 
present  flora  of  Greenland  is  sufficient  to  clothe  extensive  tracts 
with  a  mantle  of  mosses,  grasses,  and  brushwood.  Wherever  the 
snows  melt  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  or  of  the  warm  east 
winds,  herbaceous  and  other  lowly  plants  spring  up  even  on  the 
exposed  nunafakker,  and  to  a  height  of  five  thousand  feet 
Owing  to  the  uniform  intensity  of  the  solar  heat,  the  summer  flora 
is  almost  identical  on  the  low-lying  coast-lands  and  highest  mount- 
ain-tops. True  trees  occur  in  the  southern  districts,  where  Egede 
was  said  to  have  measured  some  nearly  twenty  feet  high.  But 
the  largest  met  by  Rink  during  all  his  long  rambles  was  a  white 
birch  fourteen  feet  high  growing  amid  the  rocks  near  a  Norse 
ruin.  Few  trees,  in  fact,  exceed  five  or  six  feet,  while  most  of  the 
shrubs  become  trailing  plants.  Such  are  the  service  and  alder, 
which  on  the  coast  reach  65°  north  latitude ;  the  juniper,  which  ad- 
vances to  67° ;  and  the  dwarf  birch,  which  ranges  beyond  72°. 

In  its  general  features  the  Greenland  flora,  comprising  about 
four  hundred  flowering  plants  and  several  hundred  species  of 
lichens,  greatly  resembles  that  of  Scandinavia.    Hooker  and  Dr. 
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Robert  Brown  regard  it  as  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
north  Eurof)ean  highlands  and  lacustrine  regions.  Even  on  the 
west  coast,  facing  America,  this  European  physiognomy  is  said  to 
prevail,  although  to  a  less  degree  than  on  the  opposite  side,  which 
appears  to  be  much  poorer  in  vegetable  forms.  But,  though  lim- 
ited, the  American  element  is  important,  supplying  to  the  natives 
namerous  edible  berries,  algse,  and  f uci,  which  have  saved  whole 
tribes  from  starvation  during  periods  of  scarcity.  The  Europeans 
have  also  their  little  garden-plots,  where  they  grow  lettuce,  cab- 
bage, turnips,  and  occasionally  potatoes  about  the  size  of  school- 
boys' marbles. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  present  population  consists  of  Danes, 
Danish  half-breeds,  and  the  Eskimo  proper,  more  or  less  modified 
by  crossings  with  the  early  Norse  settlers.  Nearly  all  the  inhabit- 
ants, already  Christianized  and  civilized  by  the  missionaries,  are 
grouped  in  parishes,  whose  organization  differs  from  correspond- 
ing European  communities  only  in  those  conditions  that  are  im- 
posed by  the  climate  and  the  struggle  for  existence.  There  still 
survive,  however,  a  few  tribes  of  pure  Eskimo  stock,  such  as  those 
recently  discovered  by  European  explorers  beyond  the  Danish  ter- 
ritory north  of  Melville  Bay  and  on  the  east  coast.  Others  also  may 
perhaps  exist  along  the  shores  of  unvisited  or  inaccessible  fiords. 
But  the  most  northern  camping-ground  hitherto  discovered  is 
that  of  Ita  (Etah),  situated  in  Port  Foulke  on  Smith  Sound,  in  78° 
18'  north  latitude.  In  1875  and  again  in  1881  it  was  found  aban- 
doned ;  but  it  is  known  to  have  been  previously  inhabited,  and  the 
natives  had  returned  to  the  place  in  1882  and  1883.*  When  vis- 
ited by  Hall  and  his  party,  this  little  group  of  twenty  persons,  who 
had  never  seen  any  other  human  beings,  fancied  that  the  strangers 
were  ghosts,  the  souls  of  their  forefathers  descending  from  the 
moon  or  rising  from  the  depths  of  the  abyss.  In  their  eyes  the 
ships  of  John  Ross  were  great  birds,  with  huge,  flapping  wings. 

Among  the  Greenland  Eskimo  are  most  frequently  found  men  of 
average  and  even  high  stature,  especially  on  the  east  coast.  Most 
of  those  on  the  west  side  are  short,  but  thick-set  and  robust,  with 
short  legs,  small  hands,  and  a  yellowish-white  complexion.  The 
face  is  broad  and  flat,  the  nose  very  small,  the  eyes  brown  and 
sUghtly  oblique  like  the  Chinese;  the  hair  black,  lank,  and  falling 
over  the  forehead ;  the  expression  mild,  suggesting  that  of  the  seal, 
the  animal  which  is  ever  in  their  thoughts,  and  whose  death  is  their 
life.  They  have  also  the  seal's  gait  and  carriage,  as  well  as  a 
rounded  figure  well  lined  with  fat  to  protect  it  from  the  cold. 
What  essentially  distinguishes  the  Eskimo  from  the  Mongolian, 
with  whom  he  was  till  recently  afliliated,  is  the  extremely  "  doli- 


*  Oreely,  Three  Ycara  of  Arctic  Service. 
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chocephalous  '*  form  of  his  head,  the  skull,  with  its  vertical  side? 
and  sharp  crest,  often  affecting  a  "  scaphocephalous  ^'  or  boat-like 
shape.  According  to  Dall,  the  cranial  capacity  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  red-skins. 

Both  sexes  are  dressed  very  mnch  alike.  European  fashions, 
however,  have  already  penetrated  among  the  Greenlanders,  and 
in  many  districts  men  are  now  met  wearing  the  garb  of  ^European 
laborers,  while  the  women  deck  themselves  with  cotton  stufiPs  and 
many-colored  ribbons.  But  in  winter  no  costume  could  advan- 
tageously replace  their  capacious  boots,  sealskin  pantaloons,  close- 
fitting  jacket,  and  the  amaut,  or  hood  which  "  keeps  baby  warm." 
In  Danish  Greenland  the  women  no  longer  tattoo  their  chin,  cheeks, 
hands,  or  feet,  nor  do  they  now  insert  variegated  threads  under  the 
skin,  the  missionaries  having  interdicted  these  "  pagan  '^  practices. 

Singing,  dancing, 
the  relation  of  the 
old  legends,  even 
athletic  games 
among  the  young 
people,  were  also 
formerly  sternly 
repressed.  Indul- 
gence in  strong 
drinks  is  allowed 
only  once  a  year, 
on  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  the 
royal  monopoly  of 
the  trade  with 
Greenland  is  justi- 
fied on  the  ground 
that  in  this  way 
the  importation 
of  spirits  is  pre- 
vented. 

Posse  ssing 
great  natural  in- 
telligence com- 
bined with  love 
of  instruction,  the  Greenlanders  may  justly  claim  to  be  civilized. 
The  great  majority  read  and  write  their  mother -tongue,  and 
sing  European  melodies,  while  several  speak  English  or  Danish, 
Nearly  all  the  families  have  their  little  library,  and  read  their 
Eskimo  newspaper,  as  well  as  the  collections  of  national  legends, 
illustrated  with  engravings  by  native  artists.     Greenland  even 
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possesses  at  least  one  original  work,  the  account  of  the  yoyages 
of  Hans  Hendrik,  companion  of  Kane,  Hall,  Hayes,  and  Nares. 

Formerly,  the  right  of  property  was  restricted  to  objects  of 
personal  use,  such  as  clothes  and  weapons ;  the  hunting-grounds 
belonged  to  the  whole  community,  and  the  produce  of  the  chase 
or  fisheries  was  equally  distributed  among  all.  The  rights  of 
communal  property  were  also  regulated  and  safeguarded  by  gen- 
eral assemblies  followed  by  public  banquets.  But  the  Europeans 
have  changed  all  that  by  introducing  the  principle  of  sale  and 
purchase,  by  enlarging  to  their  own  profit  the  rights  of  personal 
ownership,  and  proclaiming  the  new  gospel  of  "  every  man  for 
himself."  The  result  is  a  general  impoverishment  and  moral 
degradation  of  the  people.  They  are  no  longer  like  the  Eskimo 
visited  by  Qraah  on  the  east  coast — *^  the  gentlest,  the  most  upright 
and  virtuous  of  men."  Nevertheless,  the  language  possesses  not 
a  single  abusive  term,  and  it  is  impossible  to  swear  in  Eskimo. 

The  part  if  Greenland  where  Eric  the  Red  built  his  strong- 
hold,  and  where  the  banished  Norsemen  flocked  around  him,  is 
still  one  of  the  least  deserted  regions,  as  it  also  is  the  most  fertile 
and  temperate.  Julianahaab,  capital  of  this  district,  contains  one 
fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country  grouped  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  stream  in  a  grassy  valley  near  a  deep  fiord, 
which  is  unfortunately  not  easily  a,ccessible  to  shipping. 

Upemivik  (Upernavik)  and  Tasiusak,  lying  still  farther  north 
in  73°  24'  north  latitude,  are  the  last  European  settlements  in 
Greenland,  gloomy  abodes  lost  amid  the  snows  at  the  foot  of  yel- 
lowish or  brick-red  rocks.  In  winter  the  sun  sets  for  eighty  days, 
yet  by  a  sort  of  mockery  this  glacial  district  bears  an  Eskimo 
name  meaning  "  spring."  The  horrors  of  war  were  extended  to 
this  extremity  of  the  habitable  world  at  the  beginning 'of  the 
present  century,  when  Upernavik  was  burned  by  the  English 
whalers,  and  all  communication  between  Greenland  and  Den- 
mark interrupted  for  the  seven  years  from  1807  to  1814. 


Thb  Siamese  Government  is  taking  great  pains  to  enooorage  tbe  speedy  develop- 
ment of  the  enormous  potential  resources  of  the  country,  and  bas  sagaciously  done 
much  in  that  direction.  Telegraphs  have  been  establisbed ;  Bobools,  hospitals,  and 
other  public  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  are  increasing  every  day.  A  tramway 
company,  supported  mainly  by  Siamese  capital,  is  running  street  oars  in  the  me- 
tropolis. A  river  flotilla  company,  wbolly  Siamese,  carries  tbe  passenger  traffic  <rf 
the  stream  on  wbiob  Bangkok  is  built ;  important  gold-mining  operations  have 
been  begun  by  a  company,  in  which  a  m^ority  of  the  subscribers  are  Siameae ; 
and  a  trunk  line  of  railway  is  nnder  contract.  A  large  and  lucrative  export 
trade  in  cattle  has  sprung  up ;  and  mills,  docks,  and  fleets  of  German  and  Eng- 
lish ships,  all  doing  a  flourishing  business,  attest  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of 
enterprise. 
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EVOLUTION  AND  THE  DISTEIBUTION  OF  ANIMALS.* 

By  DAVID  STARE  JOKDAN, 
rsBSiDEaT  or  thb  uhiyxbsitt  or  ctdiaka. 

I. 

"^rO  one  with  good  eyes  and  brains  behind  them  has  ever 
-L-N  looked  forth  on  the  varied  life  of  the  world — on  forest  or 
field  or  brook  or  sea — ^without  at  least  once  asking  himself  this 
question :  '*  What  is  the  cause  of  nature^s  endless  variety  ?  *'  We 
see  many  kinds  of  beasts  and  birds  and  trees  and  flowers  and  in- 
sects and  blades  of  grass,  yet  when  we  look  closely  we  find  not 
one  grass-blade  in  the  meadow  quite  like  another  blade.  Not 
one  worm  is  like  its  fellow-worm,  and  not  one  organism  in 
body  or  soul  is  the  measure  of  its  neighbor.  You  may  search 
all  day  to  match  one  clover-leaf,  and,  should  you  Succeed,  even 
then  you  have  failed ;  for,  if  the  two  leaves  agree  in  all  physical 
respects,  they  may  still  be  unlike  in  that  which  we  can  not  see, 
their  ancestries,  their  potentialities.  Again,  with  each  change  of 
conditions,  of  temperature,  of  moisture,  of  space,  of  time,  with 
each  shifting  of  environment,  the  ranga  in  variety  increases. 
"  Dauer  in  Wechsel  '*  (persistence  in  change) ;  "  this  phrase  of 
Qoethe,''  says  Amiel,  ''is  a  summing  up  of  nature.'^  And  the 
naturalist  will  tell  you  that  the  real  variety  is  far  greater  than 
that  which  appears.  He  will  tell  you  that,  where  commonness 
seems  to  prevail,  it  is  the  cover  of  variety.  The  green  cloak 
which  covers  the  brown  earth  is  the  shelter  under  which  millions 
of  organisms,  brown  or  green,  carry  on  their  life-work. 

Each  recognizable  kind  of  animal  or  plant  is  known  in  biology 
as  a  species.  The  number  of  forms  now  considered  as  distinct 
species  is  far  beyond  the  usual  conception  of  those  who  have  not 
made  a  special  study  of  such  matters.  I  have  an  old  book  in  my 
library,  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Systema  NaturaBj  published  by 
LinnflBus  in  1758.  This  book  treats  of  all  the  species  of  animals 
known  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago.  In  its  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-three  pages  some  four  thousand  diflPerent  kinds  of 
animals  are  named  and  briefly  described.  But  for  every  one  of 
these  enumerated  by  LinnsBus,  more  tlutn  one  hundred  kinds  are 
known  to  the  modem  naturalist,  and  the  number  of  species  still 
unknown  doubtless  exceeds  the  number  of  those  already  recorded. 
Every  year  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  pub- 
lished in  London  a  plump  octavo  volume  known  as  the  Zoological 
Record.    Each  of  these  volumes,  larger  than  the  whole  Systema 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  Chicago  Institute,  in  a  course  on  the  Testimony  of 
Science  in  regard  to  Evolution. 
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Naturae,  contains  the  names  of  the  species  new  to  science  added 
to  our  lists  during  the  year  of  which  it  treats ;  and  in  the  record 
of  each  year  we  find  the  names  of  two  or  three  times  as  many  as 
are  mentioned  in  the  whole  Systema  Naturae.  Yet  the  field  shows 
no  signs  of  exhaustion.  As  these  volumes  stand  on  the  shelf 
together,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  later  volumes  are  the  thickest, 
and  that  the  record  for  the  present  year  is  the  largest  of  alL  The 
additional  species  named  and  described  in  1889  are  more  than  ten 
thousand.  Moreover,  what  is  true  of  the  increase  of  knowledge 
in  systematic  zodlogy,  is  even  more  marked  in  the  case  of  botany. 
Such,  then,  is  the  variety  of  life  on  the  globe — a  variety  of  which 
Linnceus  and  his  successors  had  never  dared  to  dream. 

And  yet,  great  as  this  variety  is,  there  are,  after  all,  only  a  few 
tyx)es  of  structure  among  all  animals  and  plants — some  three  or 
four  or  eight  or  ten  general  modes  of  development— all  the  rest 
being  minor  variations  from  these  few  types. 

It  is  eve&  true  that  all  life  is  but  a  series  of  modifications  of  a 
single  plan ;  for  all  organisms  are  composed  of  cells,  the  essential 
element  of  which  is  always  a  single  substance — protoplasm.  All 
are  governed  by  the  same  laws  of  development,  reproduction,  and 
susceptibility  to  outside  influences.  Unity  in  life  is  therefore  not 
less  a  fact  than  is  life's  great  diversity.  In  whatever  way  we 
account  for  the  diversity,  the  essential  unity  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten. The  bonds  of  unity  among  organisms  constitute  what  the 
naturalist  calls  homology. 

That  these  resemblances  have  some  deep  significance,  no 
thoughtful  student  of  nature  has  ever  doubted.  What  this  sig- 
nificance may  be  is  the  underlying  question  in  that  branch  of 
philosophy  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  evolution. 

In  the  present  discussion  I  shall  take  for  granted  that  answer 
to  these  questions  which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Darwin ; 
and,  as  a  student  of  the  relations  and  distribution  of  animals,  I 
firmly  believe  that  no  answer  to  these  questions  fimdamentally 
different  from  his  will  ever  be  possible. 

The  essence  of  the  Darwinian  theory  is  this,  that  the  various 
species  of  the  present  day  are  all  derived  from  pre-existing  forms, 
more  or  less  unlike  them ;  that  this  derivation  takes  place  through 
the  operation  of  natural  laws — ^the  law  of  heredity,  the  law  of 
response  to  external  stimulus  or  environment,  and  the  law  less 
clearly  understood  by  which  variations  from  ancestral  types  are 
constantly  produced;  the  "divine  initiative *'  in  the  individual 
which  struggles  against  sameness  and  monotony.  The  constant 
tendency  of  organisms  to  multiplication  by  geometric  progression 
in  a  world  of  limited  extent,  already  apparently  full,  brings  about 
a  constant  struggle  for  existence  among  these  organisms,  and  by 
this  struggle  we  have  the  progressive  adjustment  of  individuals 
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to  their  environment — an  adjustment  which  is  made  more  and 
more  complete  by  the  ceaseless  destruction  of  the  unadjusted. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  same  causes  which  have  produced 
difference  of  species  in  the  past  must  be  still  at  work,  and  must 
continue  to  produce  similar  differences  in  the  future.  To  the. 
theory  of  derivation  is  opposed  the  old  idea  of  "  special  creation.*' 
But  tiiis  theory  of  si)ecial  creation  has  never  had  in  science  other 
than  a  provisional  existence.  It  was  a  mere  name  for  a  process 
not  understood.  If  each  of  the  millions  of  species  of  animals  and 
plants  living  and  extinct  came  about  by  a  "  special  creation/'  then 
special  creation  can  not  be  an  operation  outside  the  limits  of  law. 
It  is  simply  the  name  given  in  ignorance  to  the  law  by  which 
species  are  produced.  What  has  been  done  so  many  times  must 
be  done  in  some  uniform  way.  What  this  way  is,  the  theory  of 
evolution  professes  in  some  degree  to  define. 

The  fact  is,  the  theory  of  development  gives  the  only  clew  by 
which  the  naturalist  can  be  guided  in  his  work.  If  the  mutual 
a£Snities  of  species  do  not  depend  on  the  law  of  heredity,  they  are 
unintelligible.  They  are  impossible.  If  the  variation  of  si)ecies 
is  really  immutability  in  disguise,  we  can  not  trust  our  senses. 
We  are  left  to  choose  between  some  form  of  the  development 
theory  and  a  hopeless  unscientific  agnosticism,  content  with  the 
surface  facts,  and  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  which  these  facts  are 
the  expression. 

I  do  not  wish  to-night  to  discuss  either  the  general  question  of 
evolution  nor  that  special  theory  of  the  method  of  evolution 
which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  the  master  of  modem  zool- 
ogy. I  shall  take  evolution  and  Darwinism  for  granted,  and  con- 
fine myself  to  a  statement  of  certain  facts  and  principles  in  the 
science  of  zoogeography  and  to  their  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  species.  There  are  many  difiSculties  in  bringing  the 
facts  of  this  science  down  to  the  needs  of  concrete  illustration. 
A  science  so  broad  as  to  include  all  human  history  at  once  with 
the  history  of  every  group  of  animated  organisms  can  not  well  be 
compressed  into  a  discussion  of  a  single  hour.  And  with  this  I 
may  recall  the  additional  difficulty,  present  in  all  discussions  of 
the  subject  of  evolution,  of  distinguishing  single  illustrations 
from  arguments.  Isolated  cases  of  geographical  variations  in 
species  would  not  have  great  value  as  argimients  for  the  develop- 
ment theory  were  the  cases  really  isolated.  The  force  lies  in  this 
fact,  that  these  cases  are  typical ;  that  what  may  be  said  of  one  is 
true  of  a  thousand. 

In  like  manner  the  full  force  of  the  laws  of  homology  and  he- 
redity can  only  be  felt  when  their  effect  is  cumulative,  as  in  the 
mind  of  the  anatomist  who  has  followed  each  organ  through  its 
protean  disguises  in  a  wide  range  of  forms. 
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StiD,  again^  the  force  of  the  argument  drawn  from  embryology 
does  not  come  from  a  knowledge  of  the  changes  in  a  single  egg. 
All  these  studies  need  the  second  premise^  obtained  by  years  of 
comparison  in  different  fields  of  investigation,  that  no  case  is  iso- 
lated. Without  this  premise,  the  argument  would  be  incomplete. 
The  few  cases  of  development  or  change  which  can  be  brought  to 
popular  notice  are  simply  illustrations  and  not  proofs. 

As  Prof.  Bergen  has  well  said,  '^it  is  important  that  we 
should  understand  that  none  of  the  kinds  of  evidence  in  favor  of 
evolution  loses  so  much  by  being  represented  only  by  scattered 
instances  as  the  argument  from  distribution.'*  And,  conversely, 
no  argument  is  so  strong  when  all  the  known  facts  are  brought 
into  consideration  together.  The  universal  fact  of  the  mutability 
of  species  can  be  really  understood  or  appreciated  only  by  him  by 
whose  eyes  multitudes  of  species  have  been  seen  to  change.  To 
the  ordinary  observer  the  species  seems  constant,  just  as  the  face 
of  a  cliff  seems  constant.  To  the  student  of  nature  mutability  is 
everywhere.  Just  as  the  wind  and  rain  and  frost  quietly  but 
surely  change  the  face  of  a  cliff,  so  do  other  forces  of  nature  as 
quietly  but  as  surely  change  the  face  of  a  species. 

And  now  we  may  notice  that  it  was  precisely  this  phase  of  tiie 
subject,  the  relation  of  species  to  geography,  which  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  both  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Wallace. 

Both  these  observers  notic^  that  island  life  is  neither  strictly 
like  nor  unlike  the  life  of  the  nearest  land,  and  that  the  degree  of 
difference  varies  with  the  degree  of  isolation.  Both  were  led 
from  this  fact  to  the  theory  of  derivation,  and  to  lay  the  greatest 
stress  on  the  progressive  modification  resulting  from  the  struggle 
for  existence. 

In  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle,  you  remember,  Mr.  Darwin  was 
brought  in  contact  with  the  singular  fauna  of  the  Galapagos  Isl- 
ands, that  cluster  of  volcanic  rocks  which  lies  in  the  open  sea 
some  six  hundred  miles  west  of  the  coast  of  Equador  and  Peru. 
The  sea  birds  of  these  islands  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
the  coast  of  Peru.  So  with  most  of  the  fishes.  We  can  see  how 
this  might  well  be,  for  both  sea  birds  and  fishes  can  readily  pass 
from  the  one  region  to  the  other.  But  the  land  birds,  as  well  as 
the  reptiles,  insects,  and  plants,  are  mostly  peculiar  to  the  islands. 
The  same  species  are  found  nowhere  else.  But  other  species  very 
much  like  them  in  all  respects  are  found,  and  these  all  live  along 
the  coast  of  Peru*  In  the  Galapagos  Islands,  according  to  Dar- 
win's notes, "  there  are  twenty-six  land  birds ;  of  these,  twenty-one 
or  perhaps  twenty-three  are  ranked  as  distinct  species,  and  would 
commonly  be  assumed  to  have  been  here  created ;  yet  the  close 
aflSnity  of  most  of  these  birds  to  American  si)ecies  is  manifest  in 
every  character,  in  their  habits,  gestures,  and  tones  of  voice.    So 
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it  is  with  the  other  animals  and  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
plants.  .  .  .  The  naturalist,  looking  at  the  inhabitants  of  these 
volcanic  islands  in  the  Pacific,  feels  that  he  is  standing  on  Ameri- 
can land.'' 

The  question,  then,  is  this :  If  these  species  have  been  created 
as  we  find  them  on  the  Galapagos,  why  is  it  that  they  should  all 
be  very  similar  in  tyi)e  to  other  animals,  living  xmder  wholly  dif- 
ferent conditions,  but  on  a  coast  not  so  very  far  away  ?  And 
again,  why  are  the  animals  and  plants  of  another  cluster  of  vol- 
canic islands — ^the  Cape  Verde  Islands — similarly  related  to  those 
of  the  neighboring  coast  of  Africa,  and  wholly  unlike  those  of  the 
Galapagos  ?  If  the  animals  were  created  to  match  their  condi- 
tions of  life,  then  those  of  the  Galapagos  should  be  like  those  of 
Cape  Verde,  the  two  archipelagoes  being  extremely  alike  in  re- 
spect to  soil,  climate,  and  physical  surroundings.  If  the  species 
on  the  islands  are  products  of  separate  acts  of  creation,  what  is 
there  in  the  nearness  of  the  coasts  of  Africa  or  Peru  to  influence 
the  act  of  creation  so  as  to  cause  the  island  species  to  be,  as  it 
were,  echoes  of  those  on  shore  ? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  adopt  the  obvious  suggestion 
that  both  these  clusters  of  islands  have  been  colonized  by  immi- 
grants from  the  mainland,  the  fact  of  uniformity  of  tyi)e  is  ac- 
counted for,  but  what  of  the  difference  of  species  ?  If  the  change 
of  conditions  from  continent  to  island  may  on  the  island  cause 
such  great  and  permanent  changes  as  to  form  new  si)ecies  from 
the  old,  why  may  not  like  changes  take  place  on  the  mainlands 
as  well  as  on  the  islands  ?  And  if  possible  on  the  mainland  of 
South  America,  what  evidence  have  we  that  species  are  perma- 
nent anywhere  ?  May  they  not  be  constantly  changing  ?  May 
not  what  we  now  consider  as  distinct  species  be  only  the  present 
phase  in  the  changing  history  of  the  series  of  forms  which  consti- 
tutes the  species  ? 

The  study  of  these  and  many  similar  facts  can  le€^  to  but  one 
conclusion : 

These  volcanic  islands  rose  from  the  sea  destitute  of  land  life. 
They  were  settled  by  the  waifs  of  wind  and  of  storm,  birds  and 
insects  blown  from  the  shore  by  trade  winds,  lizards  carried  on 
drift-logs  and  floating  vegetation.  Of  these  waifs  few  came  per- 
haps in  any  one  year,  and  few  perhaps  of  those  who  came  made 
the  islands  a  home ;  yet,  as  the  centuries  passed  on,  suitable  inhab- 
itants were  found.  That  this  is  not  fancy  we  know,  for  we  have 
the  knowledge  of  many  similar  transfers.  Every  one  who  has 
approached  our  eastern  shores  by  sea  in  the  face  of  a  storm  will 
realize  this.  Hosts  of  land  birds—sparrows,  warblers,  chickadees, 
and  even  woodpeckers — are  carried  out  by  the  wind,  a  few  fall- 
ing exhausted  on  the  decks  of  ships,  a  few  others  falling  on 
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off-shore  islands,  like  the  Bermudas,  the  remainder  drowned  in 
the  sea. 

Of  the  immigrants  to  the  Galapagos  the  majority  doubtless 
die  and  leave  no  sign,  A  few  will  remain,  multiply,  and  take  pos- 
session, and  their  descendants  are  thus  native  to  the  islands.  But, 
isolated  from  the  great  mass  of  their  species  and  bred  under  new 
surroundings,  these  island  birds  come  to  differ  from  the'ir  parents 
and  still  more  from  the  great  mass  of  the  land  species  of  which 
their  ancestors  were  members.  Separated  from  these,  their  indi- 
viduality would  assert  itself.  They  would  assume  with  new  envi- 
ronment new  friends,  new  foes,  new  conditions.  They  would  de- 
velop qualities  peculiar  to  themselves— qualities  intensified  by 
isolation.  *'  Migration,*'  says  Dr.  Coues,, ''  holds  species  true  ; 
localization  lets  them  slip.''  This  would  be  more  extictly  the 
truth  should  we  say  that  localization  holds  X)eculiarities  true; 
migration  lets  them  slip.  Local  i)eculiarities  disappear  by  wide 
association  and  are  intensified  when  individuals  of  similar 
peculiarities  are  kept  together.  Should  later  migrations  of  the 
original  land  species  come  to  the  islands,  the  individuals  surviv- 
ing would  in  time  form  distinct  species,  or  more  likely,  mixing 
with  the  mass  of  those  already  arrived,  their  special  characters 
would  be  lost  in  those  of  the  majority. 

The  Galapagos,  first  studied  by  Mr.  Darwin,  serve  to  us  only 
as  an  illustration.  The  same  problems  come  up  in  one  guise  or 
another  in  all  questions  of  geographical  distribution,  whether  of 
continent  or  island. 

The  relations  of  the  fauna  of  different  regions  are  intimate  in 
direct  relation  to  the  ease  by  which  barriers  may  be  crossed.  Dis- 
tinctness is  in  direct  proportion  to  isolation.  What  is  true  in  this 
regard  of  the  fauna  of  any  region  as  a  whole  is  likewise  true  of 
any  of  its  individual  species.  The  degree  of  resemblance  amoB^ 
individuals  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  freedom  of  their  move- 
ment, and  variation  within  what  we  call  specific  limits  is  again 
proportionate  to  the  barriers  which  prevent  equal  and  perfect  dif- 
fusion. 

The  various  divisions  or  realms  into  which  the  surface  of  the 
earth  may  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  the  differences  in  animal  life 
each  has  its  boundary  in  the  obstacles  offered  to  the  spread  of  the 
average  animal.  Each  si)ecies  broadens  its  range  as  far  as  it  can. 
It  struggles  knowingly  or  not  to  overcome  the  barriers  of  ocean 
or  river,  of  mountcdn  or  plain,  of  woodland  or  desert,  of  moist- 
ure or  drought,  of  cold  or  heat,  of  lack  of  food  or  abundance  of 
enemies,  whatever  these  barriers  may  be.  Were  it  not  for  these 
barriers,  every  species  would  become  what  only  man  now  is,  prac- 
tically cosmopolitan.  Man  is  pre-eminently  tiie  barrier-crossing 
animal.    The  degree  of  hindrance  offered  by  any  barrier  to  the 
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extension  of  8X)ecies  is  only  relative.  That  which  constitutes  an 
impassable  barrier  to  some  groups  is  a  high-road  to  others.  The 
river  which  opposes  the  passage  of  the  monkey  or  the  cat  would  be 
the  king's  highway  to  the  frog  or  the  turtle.  The  waterfall  which 
checks  the  ascent  of  the  fish  would  be  the  chosen  home  of  the 
ouzeL 

In  spite  of  the  great  variety  among  the  barriers  existing  on  the 
earth,  we  may  divide  the  globe  roughly  into  five  realms  or  areas 
of  distribution,  having  their  boundaries  in  the  sea  or  in  differences 
of  climate.  One  or  two  of  these  realms  are  sharply  defined ;  the 
others  are  surrounded  by  a  broad  fringe  of  debatable  groimd, 
which  forms  a  region  of  transition  to  some  other  zone. 

The  largest  of  these  realms  is  the  holarctic  realm,  which  com- 
prises nearly  all  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  North  America,  the  arctic 
and  north  temperate  zones.  The  north  temperate  zone  has  prac- 
tically a  continuous  climate,  the  chief  variations  being  in  eleva- 
tion and  rainfall.  The  close  union  of  Alaska  to  Siberia  forms  an 
almost  unbroken  land  area  from  the  eastern  coast  of  America 
around  to  western  Europe.  To  the  south  the  species  increase  in 
number  and  variety ;  the  arctic  regions  are  remarkable  for  what 
they  lack,  yet  the  general  character  of  the  life  is  almost  unbroken 
over  this  vast  district.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  refers  to  this  unity 
of  northern  life  in  these  words : 

**  When  an  Englishman  travels  by  the  nearest  sea  route  from 
Great  Britain  to  northern  Japan,  he  passes  by  countries  very 
unlike  his  own  both  in  aspect  and  in  natural  productions.  The 
sunny  isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  sands  and  date-palms  of 
Egypt,  the  arid  rocks  of  Aden,  the  cocoa-groves  of  Ceylon,  the 
tiger-haimted  jungles  of  Malacca  and  Singapore,  the  fertile  plains 
and  volcanic  peaks  of  Luzon,  the  forest-clad  mountains  of  For- 
mosa, and  the  bare  hills  of  China  pass  successively  in  review,  until 
after  a  circuitous  journey  of  thirteen  thousand  miles  he  finds  him- 
self at  Hakodadi  in  Japan.  He  is  now  separated  from  his  start- 
ing-point by  an  almost  endless  succession  of  plains  and  mountains, 
arid  deserts  or  icy  plateaus ;  yet,  when  he  visits  the  interior  of 
the  country,  he  sees  so  many  familiar  natural  objects  that  he  can 
hardly  help  fancying  he  is  close  to  his  home.  He  finds  the  woods 
and  fields  tenanted  by  tits,  hedge-sparrows,  wrens,  wagtails,  larks, 
redbreasts,  thrushes,  buntings,  and  house-sparrows,  some  abso- 
lutely identical  with  our  own  feathered  friends,  others  so  closely 
resembling  them  that  it  requires  a  practiced  ornithologist  to  tell 
the  difference.  .  .  .  There  are  also,  of  course,  many  birds  and  in- 
sects which  are  quite  new  and  peculiar,  but  these  are  by  no  means 
so  numerous  or  conspicuous  as  to  remove  the  general  impression 
of  a  wonderful  resemblance  between  the  productions  of  such 
remote  islands  as  Britain  and  Yesso''  (Island  Life). 
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A  journey  to  the  southward  from  Britain  or  Japan  or  niinois, 
or  any  point  within  the  holarctic  reakn,  would  show  the  succees- 
ive  changes  in  the  character  of  life,  though  gradual,  to  be  more 
rapid.  The  barrier  of  frost  which  keeps  the  fauna  of  the  tropics 
from  encroaching  on  the  northern  regions  once  crossed,  we  come 
on  the  multitude  of  animals  whose  life  depends  on  sunshine,  the 
characteristic  forms  of  the  neotropical  realm. 

The  neotropical  realm  includes  South  America,  the  West  In- 
dies, and  the  hot  coast-lands  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  To 
the  northward,  this  realm  overlaps  the  holarctic  in  the  transition 
regions  of  Sonora,  Arizona,  Texas,  and  Florida ;  but  to  the  south- 
ward the  barrier  of  the  broad  ocean  keeps  it  practically  distinct 
from  all  others.  The  richness  of  this  fauna  in  forms  and  species 
makes  the  great  forests  of  the  Amazon  the  dream  of  the  natural- 
ist   Joaquin  Miller  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  tropical 

America: 

Birds  hang  and  swung,  green-robed  and  red, 

Or  drooped  in  curved  Hoes  dreamily, 

Rainbows  reversed  from  tree  to  tree, 

Or  sang— low  hanging  overhead. 

Sang  soft  as  if  thej  sang  and  slept, 

Sang  low  like  some  far  waterfall, 

And  took  oo  note  of  us  at  alL 

Corresponding  to  the  neotropical  realm  in  position,  but  with  a 
less  rich  and  varied  fauna,  is  the  Ethiopian  realm.  This  includes 
the  greater  part  of  Africa,  merging  gradually  on  the  north  into 
the  holarctic  realm,  through  the  transition  regions  of  Barbary^ 
Italy,  and  Spain.  In  monkeys,  herbivorous  mammals,  and  reptiles, 
this  region  is  wonderfully  rich.  In  variety  of  birds  and  fishes  the 
neotropical  region  far  surpasses  it. 

The  Indian  realm  comprises  southern  Asia  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands.  Its  rich  fauna  has  much  in  common  with  that  of 
Africa,  and  it  is,  moreover,  surrounded  by  transition  districts 
which  lead  on  the  north  to  the  holarctic,  an<jl  on  the  west  to  the 
Ethiopian.  On  the  east  the  Indian  realm  is  lost  in  the  islands  of 
Polynesia,  which  represent  each  one  its  own  degree  of  transition 
and  isolation. 

The  Australian  realm  of  Australia  and  its  islands  is  more  iso- 
lated than  any  of  the  others.  It  shows  a  singular  development  of 
low  types  of  life,  as  though  in  the  progress  of  evolution  this  con- 
tinent had  been  left  a  whole  geological  age  behind  the  others.  It 
is  certain  that,  could  the  closely  competing  fauna  of  the  holarctic 
or  Indian  realms  have  been  able  to  invade  Aiistralia,  the  dominant 
mammals  and  birds  of  that  region  would  not  have  been  marsu- 
pials and  parrots.  In  the  words  of  Prof.  Bergen, "  the  antiquated 
forms  of  life  are  found  in  abundance  only  in  regions  where  they 
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liave  been  long  shnt  off  from  commnnication  with  the  great  land 
masses.^'  The  rapid  multiplication  which  certain  holarctic  ani- 
mals and  plants  have  shown  when  transported  to  the  Australian 
realm,  demonstrates  what  might  have  taken  place  if  impassable 
barriers  had  not  previously  shut  them  out. 

Each  of  these  great  realms  may  be  indefinitely  subdivided  into 
provinces  and  sections,  for  there  is  no  end  to  the  possibility  of 
analysis.  No  township  or  school  district  has  exactly  the  same 
animals  or  plants  as  any  other ;  and,  finally,  in  ultimate  analysis 
no  two  animals  or  plants  are  alike.  Modification  comes  with  the 
growth  of  each  new  individual,  and  steadily  increases  with  the 
individual's  separation  in  time  or  space  from  the  parent  stock. 
Moreover,  we  observe  appiarent  anomalies  of  distribution  in  every 
realm :  here  appears  an  animal,  there  a  plant,  which  seems  to  have 
a  character  or  a  place  which  it  ought  not  to  hold.  To  the  result 
of  unexpected  or  chance  crossing  of  barriers  these  apparent  anom- 
alies in  geographical  distribution  are  due.  Anomalies  in  distri- 
bution, like  anomalies  in  evolution,  would  cease  to  be  such  if  we 
knew  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  their  previous  history. 
The  present  range  of  the  tapir  in  Farther  India  and  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  South  America,  two  widely  separated  regions,  is  at 
first  sight  an  anomaly  of  distribution.  This  anomaly  disappears 
when  we  know  that  formerly  the  tapir  ranged  over  the  holarctic 
realm  and  became  gradually  extinct  with  the  changing  climate. 
The  bones  of  a  tapir,  much  like  one  of  the  South  American  species, 
are  found  in  recent  clays  in  Indiana  (EUettsville),  and  similar  re- 
mains exist  in  France,  in  China,  and  in  Burmah.  The  isolated, 
unexterminated  colonies  are  now  left  at  the  extremes  of  the  ani- 
mal's former  range,  and  these  colonies  at  present  constitute  what 
we  call  distinct  species. 

The  more  extended  are  our  studies  the  fewer  are  the  anomalies 
which  arrest  our  attention,  and  the  fewer  are  the  distinctive  or 
characteristic  forms.  There  is  little  foundation  for  the  current 
belief  that  each  species  of  animal  has  originated  in  the  area  it 
now  occupies,  for  in  many  cases  our  knowledge  of  paleontology 
shows  the  reverse  of  this  to  be  true.  Even  more  incorrect  is  the 
belief  that  each  species  occupies  the  district  or  the  surroundings 
best  fitted  for  its  habitation.  This  is  manifest  in  the  fact  of 
the  extraordinary  fertility  and  persistence  shown  by  many  kinds 
of  animals  and  plants  in  taking  possession  of  new  lands,  which 
have  become,  through  the  voluntary  or  involuntary  interference 
of  man,  open  to  their  invasion.  Facts  of  this  sort  are  the  *'  enor- 
mous increase  of  rabbits  and  pigs  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
of  horses  and  cattle  in  South  America,  and  of  the  sparrow  in 
North.  America,  though  in  none  of  these  cases  are  the  animals 
natives  of  the  countries  in  which  they  thrive  so  well  '*  (WaUaoe). 
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The  persistent  spreading  of  European  weeds  to  the  exclusion  of 
our  native  plants  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  every  farmer  in 
America.  The  constant  movemey^.t  westward  of  the  white- weed 
and  the  Canada  thistle  marks  the  steady  deterioration  of  our 
grass -fields.  Especially  noteworthy  has  been  this  change  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  New  Zealand  the  weeds  of 
Europe,  toughened  by  centuries  of  struggle,  have  won  an  easy 
victory  over  the  native  plants.  Edward  Wakefield,  in  his  history 
of  New  Zealand,  says  that  "many  animals  and  birds  acquire 
peculiarities  in  the  new  country  which  would  indeed  astonish 
those  accustomed  to  them  in  the  old.  They  usually  run  to  a 
much  larger  size  and  breed  oftener.  They  also  take  to  strange 
kinds  of  food.  Birds  deemed  granivorous  at  home  become  in- 
sectivorous here,  and  vice  versa.  Some  learn  the  habits  of  the 
native  species.  Skylarks  imitate  the  native  wagtail,  and  may 
often  be  seen  perching  on  fences  and  telegraph  wires.  They 
sing  in  the  night-time,  too,  a  thing  unheard  of  in  the  old  country, 
and  doubtless  acquired  from  the  nocturnal  habits  of  New  Zealand 
birds.'' 

The  European  house-fly  in  New  Zealand  has  completely  extir- 
pated the  large  blue-bottle  fly  which  was  formerly  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  to  the  settlers.  An  account  is  given  of  a  farmer 
who  filled  a  ]x)ttle  with  house-flies  and  carried  them  eighty  miles 
into  the  country,  liberating  them  one  by  one,  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
sheep-folds,  in  order  to  let  them  take  the  place  of  the  native  flies. 

It  is  said  that  red  clover  would  not  grow  in  New  Zealand  un- 
til bumble-bees  were  introduced  to  fertilize  its  flowers.  Wake- 
field estimates  that  the  introduction  of  these  large  wild  bees  has 
been  worth  five  million  dollars  to  the  farmers  in  New  Zealand. 

Dr.  Hooker  states  that,  in  New  Zealand,  '*  the  cow-grass  has 
taken  possession  of  the  road-sides;  dock  and  water-cress  choke 
the  rivers,  the  sow-thistle  is  spread  all  over  the  country,  growing 
luxuriantly  up  to  six  thousand  feet ;  white  clover  in  the  mount- 
ain districts  displaces  the  native  grasses,''  and  the  native  (Maori) 
saying  is,  "  As  the  white  man's  rat  has  driven  away  the  native 
rat,  as  the  European  fly  drives  away  our  own,  and  the  clover 
kills  our  fern,  so  will  the  Maoris  disapi)ear  before  the  white  man 
himself"  (E.  L.  Youmans). 


As  among  some  characteristio  snryi^als  of  the  Oelto  in  Hampshire,  England^ 
Mr.  T.  W.  Shore  mentions  the  ronnd  huts  of  the  charcoal* bnmers,  resembliiig 
those  which  were  common  in  the  Celtic  period ;  the  art  cf  osier- working  or 
basket-making;  the  mounds  on  which  raanj  ancient  chorches  are  bnilt,  which 
were  probably  sacred  sites  of  those  people ;  and  the  peculiar  orientation  of  manj 
churches  twenty  degrees  north  of  east,  which  is  supposed  to  hare  been  derived 
from  the  pagan  Celtic  reverenoe  for  the  May-dny  sunrise. 
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CONCERNING  CORPORATION  LAW. 

Bt  AMOS  Q.  WABNEB, 
rsonasoB  or  aooiroiao  ahd  poutioal  mikkgb  nr  thb  mrxyiBsirr  or  hxbbaaxa. 

IF  ten  Americans  desire  to  engage  in  ten  distinct  business  enter- 
prisesy  it  is  conceivable  that  they  will  incorporate  ten  joint- 
stock  companies,  and  each  belong  to  all  of  them.  While  other 
countries  have  granted  the  privilege  of  existence  to  private  cor- 
porations with  extreme  caution,  if  not  reluctance,  the  many  Legis- 
latures of  the  United  States  have  vied  with  one  another  in  making 
it  easy  for  them  to  be  bom.  To  adapt  words  heretofore  applied 
to  another  matter :  *^  The  whole  system  of  the  free  incorporation 
of  private  companies  in  the  United  States,  with  all  its  excellences 
and  all  its  defects,  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  American 
people.  It  grew  up  untrammeled  by  any  theory  as  to  how  it  ought 
to  grow,  and  developed  with  mushroom  rapidity." 

We  have  no  ** system"  of  corporation  law  in  this  country;  we 
have,  instead,  a  temgled  mass  of  statutes,  which  is  yet  further 
amended  and  ensnarled  at  the  recurring  sessions  of  our  various 
Legislatures.  We  have  a  still  larger  mass  of  judicial  decisions, 
which  all  the  ihgenuity  and  industry  of  the  many  writers  on  the 
subject  can  never  quite  systematize  and  reduce  to  order.  Even 
when  this  feat  may  be  approximately  accomplished  for  a  moment, 
the  growth  of  judge-made  law  is  so  rapid  that  any  treatise  is 
speedily  out  of  date.  A  redeeming  feature  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  mimetic  tendencies  of  our  States  lead  the  new  ones  to  follow 
the  examples  set  by  the  older,  and  thus  a  certain  degree  of  uni- 
formity is  introduced  into  the  different  codes  of  law.  The  many 
sources  of  legislation  also  make  it  possible  that  a  large  amount 
of  experimenting  may  be  done  without  danger  to  the  country 
as  a  whole.  The  immediate  and  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
Granger  railroad  laws  were  thus  limited  to  a  few  States  in  the 
Northwest,  while  their  more  general  influence,  as  examples  of 
what  can  but  should  not  be  done,  has  been  of  use  to  the  whole 
country.  One  railroad  president  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  in 
their  results  these  laws  have  made  a  solution  of  the  railroad  prob- 
lem i>08sible. 

The  diversity  of  regulation  has  two  effects— one  commend- 
able, the  other  not.  The  first  is  that  when  companies  do  busi- 
ness in  all  or  many  of  the  States  at  once,  and  in  any  line,  like 
that  of  insurance,  where  ascertained  corporate  soundness  is  the 
best  advertisement,  a  good  code  of  laws  in  any  one  State  makes 
the  fact  that  a  company  does  business  there  a  helpful  recom- 
mendation.   The  Massachusetts  law  regulating  insurance  is  an 
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example  of  this.  Its  stringent  requirements  do  not  hamper  the 
companies  of  that  State,  but  are,  on  the  other  hand,  an  introduc- 
tion and  a  guarantee  that  distinctly  aid  the  Massachusetts  com- 
panies when  they  carry  their  operations  into  other  common- 
wealths. The  same  influence  is  apparently  at  work  in  the  case  of 
mortgage  investment  companies;  a  few  of  the  best  established 
among  them  priding  themselves  on  complete  and  ostentatious 
compliance  with  the  rigid  but  wise  laws  regarding  publicity  of 
accounts. 

The  second  effect  of  the  diverse  rules  regarding  corporations 
in  the  different  States  operates  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction. 
Since  it  is  quite  well  established  that  a  corporation  may  incor- 
porate in  one  State  and  do  all  its  business  in  another  or  others, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  dishonest  companies  to  take  out  charters 
in  that  State  which  bothers  them  with  the  fewest  restrictions.  A 
charter  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  incorporating 
a  company  to  do  business  in  any  State  except  Pennsylvania  was 
held  to  be  void;  the  Kansas  court  holding  that  no  interstate 
comity  permitted  one  commonwealth  "to  spawn  corporations'* 
upon  other  States  which  it  would  not  allow  to  operate  within  its 
own  borders.  But  the  same  thing  is  accomplished  if  a  State,  by 
a  general  act,  permits  companies  to  organize  without  specifying 
the  place  of  business.  Under  some  laws  one  corporation  is  not 
allowed  to  hold  the  stock  of  another ;  but^  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  States  that  will  willingly  incorporate  a  company  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  holding  the  stocks  of  other  companies.  This  is 
a  very  convenient  fact  when  a  " trust*'  is  to  be  formed.  A  State 
noted  for  the  laxity  of  its  laws  in  this  regard  can  serve  as  the 
birthplace  of  any  number  of  companies.  At  present,  according 
to  Mr.  W.  W.  Cook,  'Hhe  snug  harbor  of  roaming  and  piratical 
corporations  is  the  little  State  of  West  Virginia.  Under  its  laws 
a  corporation  may  be  created  for  any  purpose  for  which  a  i)art- 
nership  may  be  formed,  except  speculation  in  land ;  the  capital 
stock  may  be  five  millions  of  dollars  or  less ;  there  is  no  tax  ex- 
cept fifty  dollars  annually ;  residents  or  non-residents,  aliens  or 
citizens,  may  be  directors;  the  principal  place  of  business  and 
directors'  or  stockholders'  meetings  may  be  in  or  out  of  the  State ; 
there  is  no  liability  of  directors  or  stockholders  except  on  unpaid 
subscriptions,  and  no  public  reports  are  required.  .  .  .  The  incor- 
poration of  companies  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  do  all 
their  business  in  other  States  seems  to  be  one  of  the  chief  indus- 
tries of  West  Virginia."  States  can  only  guard  themselves  against 
the  invasion  of  hordes  of  these  irresi)onsible  artificial  persons  by 
strict  statutory  regulation  of  *'  foreign  corporations,"  but  for  the 
most  part  they  have  not  taken  any  general  precautions  of  this 
character. 
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Besides  the  defects  in  the  corporation  law  of  the  United  States 
which  originate  in  its  formless  heterogeneity,  there  are  other  spe- 
cific evils  quite  generally  present,  which  it  seems  not  impossible 
to  lessen.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  suggestions, 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  this  and  other  countries,  regarding 
four  points  that  seem  to  be  of  strategic  importcuice  in  the  reform 
of  corporation  law : 

!•  The  prevention  of  ''frauds  in  founding'*  {Ghnrndwrigs- 
schwinddn).  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  we  have  in  English  no 
recognized  equivalent  of  the  German  word  here  parenthetically 
introduced.  Neither  is  the  English  term  "  promoters  *'  commonly 
used  by  American  writers.  Our  examination  of  the  problems  of 
corporate  management  has  been  so  superficial  that  we  must  make 
or  borrow  a  nomenclature  when  we  wish  to  discuss  the  evils  con- 
nected immediately  with  the  creation  of  companies.  Tet  a  large 
portion  of  the  evils  connected  with  the  existence  of  corporations 
originate  at  just  this  point.  Men  organize  companies,  at  times, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  unloading  upon  them  an  unprofitable 'busi- 
ness. Let  the  experience  of  Eastern  capitalists  with  Western 
mining  stocks  be  put  in  evidence,  and  no  one  will  question  this 
statement.  Mining  companies  with  a  nominal  capital  of  fifty 
million  dollars  that  have  never  declared  a  dividend  are  not  un- 
common; and  very  frequently  the  stock  of  mammoth  companies 
sells  at  one  cent  on  the  dollar  for  some  time  before  it  becomes 
worthless.  But  the  experience  in  mining  is  only  an  extreme  case 
of  what  takes  place  in  many  departments  of  industry. 

In  England,  turning  thither  solely  because  the  facts  have 
there  been  made  accessible  and  have  not  in  this  country,  it  is 
found  that  certain  men  make  a  business  of  acting  as ''  promoters.*' 
They  are  skilled  in  the  writing  of  prospectuses  of  companies,  and 
know  aU  the  arts  by  which  stock  can  be  sold.  They  devote  their 
energies  especially  to  small  companies  and  small  investors.  For 
a  time  their  activity  was  turned  largely  to  organizing  ^'  single- 
ship  companies,''  the  shares  of  which  could  be  placed  among 
country  parsons,  serving-women,  and  other  classes  of  small  in- 
vestors likely  to  know  very  little  about  commerce,  and  therefore 
likely  to  believe  anything  a  well-printed  ''  prospectus  "  might  tell 
them.  Many  of  these  small  companies  never  went  so  far  as  to 
build  even  a  single  ship,  but  enough  ships  were  built  by  them  to 
materially  increase  the  number  of  '^  ocean  tramps,''  and  to  call  for 
much  adverse  criticism  from  the  committee  appointed  ''to  in- 
vestigate the  loss  of  life  at  sea.''  The  "  commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  depression  of  trade  "  also  had  much  to  say  of  the 
influence  of  the  creation  of  such  great  numbers  of  limited  liability 
companies,  of  the  direct  loss  to  investors,  and  of  the  general  de- 
moralization of  trade  resulting  from  it.    In  fact,  many  English 
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investigators  have  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  idea  that  over- 
speculation  is  due  largely  to  the  formation  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies that  have  no  real  excuse  for  existence  except  the  further- 
ance of  the  personal  aims  of  the  "  promoters,*'  It  is  a  little  curi- 
ous that,  among  the  three  hundred  real  or  alleged  causes  of  '^  hard 
times/'  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  National  Bureau  of  Labor, 
the  reckless  creation  of  limited  liability  concerns  was  not  men- 
tioned In  1886  a  writer  estimated  that  there  were  afloat  in  the 
English  stock  market  fully  two  billion  pounds  of  speculative 
securities,  of  which  at  least  a  fourth  were  mere  gambling  count- 
ers.  It  is  to  such  a  state  of  things  that  a  recent  law  review  at- 
tributes the  fact  that  real  investors  now  shun  the  stock  exchange, 
and  speculative  operators  are  compelled  to  live  on  the  plan  of 
"dog  eat  dog/' 

The  stock  exchanges  of  this  country  have  had  a  somewhat 
similar  experience,  and  the  self -limiting  nature  of  the  speculation 
fever  is  indicated  by  the  fall  in  value  of  a  place  in  the  Chicago 
Stock  Exchange  of  three  thousand  dollars  within  a  few  years. 
As  yet  few  steps  have  been  taken  to  restrain  the  incorporation  of 
absurd  or  fraudulent  companies.  Wasteful  and  semi-piratical 
I)aralleling  of  railroad  lines  is  encouraged;  incipient  railroads 
are  preyed  upon  by  construction  companies;  companies  of  all 
sorts  are  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  contracts  entered  into  by 
an  initial  board  of  directors,  and  are  brought  into  existence  that 
they  may  be  so  bound. 

None  of  the  leading  commercial  countries  seem  to  be  qtdte 
satisfied  with  the  attempts  they  have  made  to  remedy  such  evils 
as  these.  Germany  allows  definite  payment  from  the  corporation 
funds  for  the  trouble  and  exi)ense  properly  incurred  by  the  men 
who  organize  a  joint-stock  company,  but  guards  very  carefully 
against  the  illicit  gains  too  often  made  by  "promoters."  The  pro- 
visions for  registering  new  companies  are  especially  stringent  in 
all  cases  where  a  private  business  or  factory  is  to  be  sold  to  a  cor- 
poration organized  to  buy  and  manage  it.  The  fullest  possible 
publicity  is  sought  regarding  all  the  initial  acts  of  a  new  com- 
pany, and  some  matters  where  the  first  decision  must  be  final  are 
reserved  for  a  second  meeting  of  the  stockholders.  Shares  may 
run  either  to  "  bearer "  or  to  a  particular  name.  The  latter  can 
not  be  issued  for  a  less  amount  than  fifty  ihxHer  per  share  and  the 
former  for  less  than  one  hundred  iholeT  per  shara  By  forbidding 
the  issue  of  shares  of  less  amount,  it  is  hoped  to  msie  investors 
consider  more  carefully  the  subject  of  investing,  and  to  prevent 
the  floating  of  small  shares  in  worthless  companies  among  the 
class  of  very  small  investors,  who  are  most  likely  to  be  swindled. 
Some  companies  designed  to  engage  in  what  are  considered  espe- 
cially hazardous  enterprises  are  forbidden  to  issue  shares  of  less 
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than  one  thousand  marks  each.  The  opinion  of  the  United 
States  consul-general  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  is  that  all  these 
restrictions  have  not  availed  to  prevent  a  regular  ^'incorpora- 
tion fever/'  from  which  he  expects  very  disastrous  results  ere 
long. 

In  France  there  has  been  some  agitation  in  favor  of  returning 
to  the  old  system  in  ojDeration  till  1863  of  "special  concessions" 
by  which  the  right  to  organize  a  joint-stock  company  was  a  favor 
granted  by  the  Government,  and  not  a  right  conferred  by  general 
statute.  The  weight  of  authority  and  influence  is,  however, 
against  this  retrograde  movement.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  consid- 
ering it,  recalls  the  fact  that  the  prefect  of  police  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe refused  Leclaire  permission  to  organize  the  great  profit- 
sharing  company  which  was  afterward  established  with  signal 
success  and  which  still  bears  his  name.  Leroy-Beaulieu  adds, 
"  We  can  bear  the  guardianship  of  law,  but  not  of  government.'' 
Certainly  there  should  be  no  wish  in  this  country  to  go  back  to 
the  old  system  of  special  legislative  charter,  under  which  men 
made  a  business  of  lobbying  for  charters  which  were  afterward 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  One  of  the  things  upon  which  we 
can  especially  congratulate  ourselves  is  of  having  got  rid  of  this 
old  source  of  legislative  corruption,  which  gave  us  our  wild-cat 
bankSy  and  numberless  other  reasons  for  dreading  it. 

Our  own  experience  may  help  us  in  dealing  with  frauds  in 
founding  if  we  will  stop  to  consider  the  difference  between  the 
old  State  banks  and  our  present  national  banks.  The  greater 
security  of  the  latter  comes  largely  from  detailed  legislation 
which  prescribes  the  conditions  under  which  artificial  persons, 
designed  for  the  transaction  of  a  given  business,  will  be  permitted 
to  be  bom.  What  we  need  at  present  as  regards  miscellaneous 
corporations  is  fuller  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  connected  with 
theirTiistory,  and  especially  of  their  genesis.  Massachusetts  is 
the  only  State  that  has  collected  statistics  of  private  corporations 
at  all  comparable  with  those  of  the  English  register  of  joint-stock 
companies.  Most  "of  the  States  provide  that  all  new  corporations 
shall  register  with  more  or  leiss  fullness ;  but  this  is  either  a  mere 
formality  negligently  perform^,  or  else  its  sole  object  is  to  bring 
the  corporation  within  reach  of  the  tax-gatherer.  The  record  is 
usually  not  published,  or  in  some  cases,  as  in  Ohio,  there  is  no  way 
to  trace  in  the  published  returns  the  outcome  of  the  enterprises 
whose  beginning  is  chronicled.  In  fact,  our  greatest  need  in  pre- 
venting frauds  in  founding,  as  in  preventing  most  other  evils  con- 
nected with  corporate  management,  is  completer  publicity,  and,  as 
one  result  of  this,  fuller  statistical  data. 

2.  The  proper  regulation  of  the  borrowing  power.  It  has 
been  stated  on  good  authority,  but  is  not  true,  that  the  evils  of 
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corporate  management  of  property  began  when  it  was  found  that 
corporations  could  borrow.  Abuse  of  the  borrowing  power  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  common  sin  among  artificial  persons,  and  esi>ecially 
among  American  railways.  Wben  the  holders  of  a  small  amoimt 
of  stock,  only  partially  paid  in,  build  a  road  with  borrowed  money, 
the  limitation  of  their  liability  shields  them  from  personal  loss ; 
while  their  power  of  voting  themselves  salaries,  and  of  concluding 
profitable  contracts  either  with  themselves  or  friends,  gives  them 
great  opportunities  for  personal  profit  irrespective  of  the  success 
of  the  road.  The  last  report  of  the  statistician  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  shows  that  many  of  the  minor  and  branch 
lines  of  the  country  have  been  built  wholly  with  borrowed  money 
— ^that  is,  they  are  bonded  to  their  full  cost  value.  Many  of  the 
longer  and  independent  roads  are  bonded  at  half  to  three  fourths 
of  their  entire  capitalization.  The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  is  actually  greater  than  the  total  of 
their  share  capital ;  and  this,  although  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
stocks  is  much  larger  than  in  the  bonds.  As  the  possession  of  the 
majority  of  the  stock  gives  control  over  all  the  capital  invested 
in  the  roads,  it  follows,  from  the  figures  given  in  the  statistician's 
report,  that  the  ownership  of  $1,932,234,1^8,  or  23'77  per  cent  of  the 
total  railway  capital,  insures  complete  direction  over  $8,129,787,731 
of  railway  capital,  or  136,883*53  miles  of  line.  Massachusetts  law 
forbids  the  bonding  of  a  road  to  an  amount  exceeding  the  total  of 
paiid-up  shaie  capital,  and  this  regulation  is  being  introduced  by 
other  States.  To  forbid  the  issue  of  bonds  that  must  be  sold  below 
par  has  been  found  to  limit  unsatisfactorily  legitimate  enterprises, 
but  the  effect  of  such  a  regulation  is  thought  to  be  good  if  applied 
with  care  to  specific  classes  of  corporations.  As  to  what  is  best 
in  this  matter,  as  in  those  that  have  gone  before,  we  need  more 
definite  information. 

3.  How  to  secure  a  more  representative  and  more  responsible 
directorate.  In  regard  to  the  election  of  directors  it  may  be  said 
that  one  device  to  prevent  the  tyranny  of  a  majority  of  ihe  stock- 
holders has  been  frequently  tried,  and  another  frequently  recom- 
mended. The  former  plan  is  to  limit  the  number  of  votes  which 
any  one  i>erson  may  cast.  In  Massachusetts  no  person  except  a 
municipjJ.  corporation  can  vote  over  one  tenth  of  the  capital  stock 
of  a  railroad  corporation.  The  trouble  with  this  plan,  and  the 
variations  of  it  that  have  been  tried,  is  that  evasion  is  too  easy. 
Dummy  stockholders  are  very  easy  to  manufacture,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  unmask  them.  The  much-recommended  device  for  accom- 
plishing a  similar  purpose  is  that  of  cumulative  voting.  By  this 
device  a  shareholder  is  allowed  to  cast  as  many  votes  for  any  one 
director  as  the  number  of  his  shares,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
directors  to  be  elected  at  the  given  time,    Nebraska  has  a  provision 
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of  this  sort  in  her  Constitatioii,  but  the  domestic  corporations  in 
the  State  have  not  had  a  sufficient  dcTelopment  to  thoroughly  test 
its  influence.  It  inll  probably  do  but  little  good  to  secure  minori- 
ty representation  on  the  board  of  directors,  unless  the  laws  are  so 
drawn  as  to  limit  the  tyranny  of  a  majority  of  the  directors.  The 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  have  derived  but 
scant  benefit  from  their  privilege  of  appointing  a  minority  of  the 
directors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  But  if  minority 
representation  be  backed  by  the  proper  legislation  governing  the 
actions  of  the  directors,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  efficient 
way  of  checking  the  misdeeds  of  stock  majorities. 

In  Germany  there  is  a  second  body  chosen,  under  special  rules, 
by  the  stockholders,  known  as  the  board  of  supervisors  {Auf- 
sichtsrath).  This  board  has  the  fullest  possible  power  of  inves- 
tigation and  report,  but  very  little  power  of  any  other  kind. 
Its  usefulness  must  obviously  depend  on  the  rules  governing 
its  selection,  since,  if  so  chosen  as  to  have  interests  wholly  in 
common  with  the  directors,  it  would  be  of  no  use  as  a  check 
upon  them. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  responsibility,  we  find  that  in  this 
coxmtry  the  principle  of  limited  liability  is  ahnost  invariably  the 
same  for  the  director  as  for  an  ordinary  stockholder,  though  the 
director  is  personally  liable  for  all  illegal  or  unauthorized  acts. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  agitation  of  late  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  French  plan  of  protecting  ordinary  stockholders  by 
the  grant  of  limited  liability,  but  leaving  the  directors  liable  for 
the  corporate  debts  to  the  full  amount  of  their  respective  fortunes. 
The  experience  of  France  with  these  sodetia  en  commcmdUe  has 
proved  that  responsible  men  can  be  found  to  manage  any  legiti- 
mate enterprise  under  this  plan.  A  recent  English  act  permits 
the  formation  of  such  companies  in  England,  but  the  companies 
decline  to  adopt  this  principle  under  mere  permissive  legislation. 
To  make  this  form  of  organization  mandatory  upon  certain  select- 
ed classes  of  our  corporations  is  an  experiment  that  ought  to  be 
tried,  and  is  much  better  than  going  back  to  the  old  plan  of  un- 
Umited  liability  for  stockholders,  as  California  has  done. 

Under  the  head  of  the  resi)on8ibility  of  the  directors  must  also 
be  treated  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  corporation  to  its 
employes.  Albert  Fink  one  day  called  together  the  presidents  of 
certain  roads  he  was  trying  to  organize  for  their  mutual  good, 
and  told  the  gentlemen  who  responded  to  his  call  that  he  wanted 
them  all  to  resign.  He  further  explained  that  this  was  advisable 
in  order  that  their  general  freight  agents  might  thereafter  be 
nominally,  as  then  actually,  in  charge  of  the  several  properties. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Association  went  down  very  largely  be- 
cause the  **  gentlemen ''  who  were  partners  to  the  agreement  could 
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not  or  would  not  control  their  subordinates.  Part  of  this  alleged 
powerlessness  is  no  doubt  assumed  that  the  head  may  escape  re- 
sponsibility for  the  action  of  the  members,  but  part  of  it  is  quite 
certainly  genuine.  The  development  in  bxilk  of  the  ponderous 
artificial  beings  has  exceeded  the  development  of  their  nervous  sys- 
tems, and  the  monsters  can  only  sprawl  and  plunge  instead  of  go- 
ing forward  to  a  definite  end.  This  condition,  however,  is  progress- 
ively cured  by  automatic  processes.  We  have  as  yet  no  economic 
treatise  on  c6ri)oration  by-laws  in  general,  but  well-recognized 
rules  are  developing  for  the  organization  of  specific  classes  of  cor- 
porations. 

In  the  narrower  view  the  relation  of  the  corporation  to  its  em- 
ployes is  merely  a  question  of  wages,  of  strikes,  and  lock-outs,  and 
of  relative  losses  from  these  disturbances  to  employers  and  em- 
ployed. The  statistics  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  collected  by  our 
National  Bureau  of  Labor  show  that  almost  the  only  industry  in 
which  the  losses  inflicted  by  strikes  are  heavier  on  tiie  employers 
than  on  the  men  is  that  of  transportation.  The  undetermined 
losses  inflicted  wpon  the  general  public  by  this  class  of  strikes 
must  be  also  especially  large.  Two  ways  of  dealing  with  these 
evils  have  been  tried  in  Europe,  either  of  which  seems  to  be  a  par- 
tial remedy,  but  neither  of  which  seems  likely  to  commend  itself 
to  Americans.  The  first  is  to  impose  a  heavy  per  diem  fine  or 
even  forfeiture  of  charter  upon  any  corporation  that  f €dls  to  per- 
form its  public  functions.  This  forces  the  company  to  make  terms 
of  some  kind  with  the  strikers.  When  strikers  in  this  country 
have  tried  to  secure  the  forfeiture  of  charters  through  the  courts, 
on  the  ground  that  the  companies  did  not  discharge  their  public 
functions,  they  have  met  with  little  success,  though  in  some  cases 
a  street-car  company  has  thought  it  necessary  to  insist  on  running 
a  single  car  each  day  in  order  to  secure  its  charter  against  at- 
tack on  this  grotmd.  The  second  European  method  of  guarding 
the  public  against  the  loss  of  strikes  is  to  make  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  employ^  to  quit  work  without  giving  (say)  five  days*  no- 
tice. The  trial  of  this  method  has  been  advocated  in  this  country, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  if  our  system  of  police  could  be  relied  on 
to  enforce  such  a  law,  or  if,  at  the  critical  time,  public  opinion 
would  indorse  it.  That  the  great  corporations  see  the  necessity 
of  acting  in  the  matter,  so  as  to  avert  the  danger  that  continually 
hangs  over  them  and  the  public,  is  seen  in  the  rapid  development 
of  relief  associations  and  other  devices  for  making  the  position 
of  the  employd  more  stable  than  it  has  ever  yet  been  in  this  coun- 
try. The  President  of  the  Union  Pacific  Road  has  advocated  the 
withholding  from  subordinate  officials  of  the  arbitrary  power  of 
dismissing  the  men,  the  object  being  to  make  the  men  an  int^^ul 
part  of  the  corporation,  and  to  give  them  security  in  their  posi- 
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tions  during  good  conduct,  and  a  prospect  of  promotion  if  espe- 
cially eflBlcient.  The  problems  that  our  Government  must  con- 
front in  the  matter  of  civil-service  reform  are  also  to  be  dealt  with 
hj  our  corporations,  and  the  conditions  are  enough  alike  so  that 
the  experience  of  each  may  serve  for  the  guidance  of  both. 

4.  Adequate  publicity  of  corporate  transactions.  The  need  of 
thorough  publicity  of  corporation  accounts  has  been  already 
dwelt  on  at  some  length.  Nearly  all  the  abuses  to  which  corpo- 
rate management  of  property  is  liable  originate  and  wax  mighty 
only  when  concealed.  On  the  other  hand,  secrecy,  even  when  it 
does  not  cloak  abuses,  is  commonly  suspected  of  doing  so.  Most 
of  the  unreasoning  and  unreasonable  attacks  on  corporations  have 
been  made  when  those  in  charge  of  the  corporations  insisted  on 
the  privilege  of  keeping  their  affairs  entirely  to  themselves.  The 
advantages  of  business  secrecy  to  the  individual  business  man 
who  practices  it  are  abundantly  manifest,  but  its  advantages  to 
the  public  at  large,  while  also  manifest,  are  countervailed  by  very 
serious  disadvantages.  Experience  seems  to  have  demonstrated 
quite  conclusively  that  a  being  at  once  so  vulnerable  and  so  pow- 
erful as  a  corporation  can  not  afford  to  keep  its  affairs  entirely  to 
itself,  and  if  it  could  afford  to  do  so  the  public  can  not  afford  to 
let  it  There  is  said  to  be  a  strong  tendency  toward  "  socialism  " 
in  this  wresting  of  business  secrets  from  the  great  managers  of 
the  world's  industries,  and  bringing  the  most  private  of  business 
transactions  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  Many  will  no  doubt 
answer  that  '^  the  charge  is  true,  and  we  glory  in  its  truth.'*  Many 
mor^  will  be  inclined  to  say,  with  the  present  writer,  that,  while 
this  objection  should  be  given  its  due  force,  it  has  not  nearly 
force  enough  to  overrule  the  strong  necessities  of  the  case.  The 
chief  danger  that  legitimate  enterprises  have  to  fear  from  com- 
plete publicity  is  that  of  overtaxation.  The  wealth  of  the  cor- 
porations lying  fully  exposed  to  public  view,  it  is  so  easy  for  the 
politician  to  fill  the  public  coffers  from  that  source  that  we 
already  find  certain  classes  of  corporations  driven  out  of  certain 
States  by  excessive  taxation.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  tax- 
ation is  as  likely  to  be  excessive  when  the  state  of  a  company's  ac- 
counts is  definitely  known,  as  when  the  politician  and  his  constitu- 
ents are  free  to  draw  upon  their  imaginations  for  the  amount  of 
wealth  in  the  corporate  coffers.  In  other  words,  it  seems  probable 
that  in  this  country,  as  yet,  we  have  less  to  fear  from  willful  injus- 
tice than  from  mutual  misunderstandings  begotten  of  secrecy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  suspicion  on  the  other.  European  countries  are 
distinctly  ahead  of  us  in  this  matter.  They  have  by  no  means 
solved  all  the  problems  connected  with  the  corporate  manage- 
ment of  property,  but  they  have  at  least  collected  more  of  the 
data  that  will  make  a  solution  possible. 
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When,  in  1873,  Adolph  Wagner  read  before  the  (German  Verein 
f&r  Socialpolitik  an  elaborate  paper  on  joint-stock  companies,  he 
made  many  suggestions  as  to  the  reform  of  corporation  law.  But 
he  concluded  by  defending  the  thesis  that,  while  the  reform  of 
corporation  law  was  indispensable,  this  alone,  however  jwrf ectly 
accomplished,  could  not  suffice  to  eliminate  the  evils  of  corporate 
management  of  property ;  he  contended  that  corporations  must 
continue  to  be  mischievous  until  they  are  restricted  to  a  narrower 
field  of  activity  than  that  now  occupied  by  them ;  that  the  state, 
in  its  various  branches,  must  assume  control  of  those  enterprises 
that  are  of  necessity  monopolies. 

To  the  interminable  discussion  recalled  by  the  name  of  Wag- 
ner and  the  mention  of  his  thesis  it  is  here  desired  to  contribute 
but  a  single  suggestion.  Spencer  and  others  dwell  always  upon 
the  distinction  between  *'  compulsory  co-operation  **  through  the 
state,  which  is  said  to  be  characteristic  of  a  '^militant  rigime^ 
and  "  voluntary  co-operation  "  through  private  associations,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  proper  thing  under  an  *'  industrial  regime"  Now, 
is  it  not  true  that  the  distinction  between  these  two  kinds  of  **  co- 
operation'^ is  fading  out  ?  Co-operation  can  be  wholly  "volun- 
tary "  only  when  isolation  is  a  possible  alternative.  Is  not  indus- 
trial isolation  becoming  almost  as  impossible  as  political  isola- 
tion ?  Co-operation  through  the  state  is  becoming  less  and  lees 
*' compulsory '*  in  the  old  significance  of  the  term,  because  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  possible  to  choose  what  government  we 
will  live  under.  This  comes  from  increased  facilities,  both  physi- 
cal and  legal,  for  moving  from  one  state  to  another.  Formerly, 
a  man  must  obey  the  state  under  which  he  was  bom ;  his  ''co- 
operation" with  it  was,  indeed,  compulsory.  Now,  expatriation 
is  a  comparatively  simple  and  pleasant  alternative  to  obedience. 
States  and  nations  are  coming  to  compete  with  each  other  for 
desirable  citizens,  as  producers  of  services  or  commodities  for- 
merly competed  with  each  other  for  purchasers.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Bismarck's  hand  was  less  heavy  upon  Q^rmany 
because  so  many  of  her  citizens  emigrated,  and  so  many  more 
of  them  might  have  emigrated  to  this  or  other  countries.  Within 
the  States  and  cities  of  our  own  republic  we  see  our  Legislatures 
and  town  councils  continually  coerced  by  considerations  of  at- 
tracting or  retaining  desirable  classes  of  citizens.  It  is  easier  to 
escape  from  the  power  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  than 
from  the  influence  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  it  is  easier  to 
get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tax-gatherers  of  all  our  States  than 
to  cease  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  or  to  the 
anthracite  coal  pool.  The  point  may  be  restated  thus:  The 
''coming  servitude''  to  which  we  are  advancing  through  the 
increasing  dominance  of  the  state  will  be  modified  by  the  power 
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of  the  individual  to  chooBO  what  state  he  will  serve.  On  the 
other  hand^  industrial  co-operation^  in  its  broadest  sense^  is  be- 
conaing  more  and  more  compulsory;  the  distinction,  therefore, 
between  *' voluntary '^  and  *' involuntary ^'  ''co-operation"  is  of 
ever-lessening  importance. 


INSECT  PESTS  OP  THE  HOUSE. 

Bt  Mibs  MABGABETTE  W.  BROOKS. 

THE  various  insects  which  infest  the  dwelling  have  been  from 
time  immemorial  a  trial  to  careful  housekeepers.  Just  as  out 
of  doors  the  gardener  is  constantly  employed  in  protecting  plants 
of  all  kinds  from  the  ravages  of  insects,  so  in  the  house  there  is  a 
perpetual  warfare  carried  on  against  these  indoor  pests.  Some  eat 
holes  in  our  clothes,  others  destroy  carpets  and  hangings,  while 
still  others  are  attracted  by  the  food  in  our  pantries  and  store- 
rooms. 

Unless  one  has  watched  the  habits  of  insects  and  studied  their 
development,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  in  their  mode  of  growth  they 
differ  from  the  other  aniTnals  with  which  we  are  familiar.  By 
some  it  is  supposed  that  an  insect  grows  as  a  bird  or  a  cat  grows 
— ^that  is,  by  imperceptible  increase  in  size,  with  no  marked  change 
in  form.  With  this  idea  it  is  not  strange  that  a  tiny  fly  should  be 
thought  a  young  fly  that  will  gradually  grow  bigger,  or  that  a 
large  fly  should  be  supposed  to  have  lived  some  time  to  have  at- 
tained such  size.  It  is  a  fact  fairly  well  understood  that  moths 
and  butterflies  pass  through  several  changes  between  the  egg  and 
the  perfect  insect,  and  that  the  caterpillar,  or  worm,  as  it  is  more 
often  called,  seen  feeding  in  our  gardens,  or  crawling  over  side- 
walks or  fences  in  search  of  a  convenient  spot  in  which  to  under- 
go its  ^transformations,  will  before  long  assume  a  totally  differ- 
ent appearance ;  it  is  not  so  generally  known,  however,  that  in 
the  larger  number  of  insects  the  change  is  nearly  if  not  quite  as 
great. 

Among  the  insects  which  infest  our  houses  we  find  representa- 
tives of  most  of  the  various  orders  of  insects,  and  a  study  of  these 
forms  alone  would  prove  of  interest  and  value.  Their  habits  are 
well  known  to  the  housekeeper,  and  so  in  many  cases  is  their  ap- 
pearance in  one  or  more  stages ;  but  a  history  of  their  life  from  the 
egg  to  the  perfect  insect  is  still  a  mystery  to  many  people,  and  it 
is  to  these  that  the  following  pages  may  be  of  interest.  In  this 
article  attention  is  called  only  to  the  more  common  insect  pests  of 
the  house. 

Clothss-Moth  {Tinea  peUwneUa). — One  of  the  commonest  of 
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household  pests  is  this  little  moth.  Most  housekeepers  are  famil- 
iar with  the  different  stages  of  its  growth,  and  all  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  little  delicate  silvery  moth  that  does 
the  damage,  except  indirectly  by  laying  its  eggs  in  our  woolen 
garments. 

The  moth,  measuring  less  than  half  an  inch  across  its  spread 
wings,  easily  makes  its  way  through  the  smallest  crevices,  and 
unless  care  is  taken  in  the  spring  and  summer  we  may  find  gar- 
ments that  have  been 
carefully  laid  away  in 
boxes  and  drawers,  as 
well  as  clothes  hanging 
in  closets,  are  infested 
by  this  creatura  As  a 
general  rule,  the  worm 
<f      V  h  *  a  seems  to  prefer  partial- 

Fio.  1.— CLOTBBt-MonL  a«tbemoth(iuitanlflM);  A^lanra;    ly  wom  and  Soiled  gar- 
c,  cam;  d^  pap* (ft,  e,  and d an  eolAigad).^  .      .  1x1. 

ments  to  new  cloth. 

Early  in  the  spring  garments  should  be  well  beaten  and 
brushed  to  dislodge  the  moths  or  any  eggs  that  may  have  been 
deposited  in  the  folds  of  the  cloth,  and  then  hung  in  the  air  and 
sun  for  a  while. 

When  possible,  garments  should  be  folded  in  paper,  leaving  no 
chance  for  the  moth  to  enter ;  large  paper  bags  being  convenient 
for  this  purpose.  Camphor-wood  or  red-cedar  chests  are  valuable 
in  protecting  articles  which  can  not  easily  be  wrapped  in  i>aper,as 
the  odor  of  these  woods  is  disagreeable  to  the  moth ;  and  when 
these  are  not  to  be  had,  oil  of  cedar  poured  on  paper,  which  is  then 
rolled  up  so  that  the  oil  shall  not  grease  the  garments,  will  make 
an  ordinary  box  moth-proof.  These  rolls  of  paper  should  be  scat- 
tered through  the  box  and  should  be  renewed  two  or  three  times 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  It  is  said  that  black  i)epper  or 
whole  cloves  sprinkled  among  woolen  clothes  will  prevent  the 
moth  from  depositing  its  eggs,  as  will  also  pieces  of  tallow 
wrapped  in  paper,  and  the  odor  of  carbolic  acid,  turpentine,  or 
benzine  is  very  offensive  to  the  moth.  Camphor,  as  is  well 
known,  is  beneficial  in  keeping  away  moths,  but  should  never  be 
placed  near  seal-skin,  as  it  causes  this  fur  to  change  color,  show- 
ing streaks  of  gray  or  yellow.  The  great  secret  in  taking  care  of 
furs  is  said  to  be  frequent  and  thorough  beating,  the  furs  being 
kept  in  close  closets  lined  with  tar-paper. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  odor  of  tobacco  is  disagreeable,  but  in 
the  experience  of  some  it  has  seemed  rather  to  attract  than  to  re- 

♦  Fig8.  1,  5,  and  6  are  from  Our  Common  Insects,  by  Prof.  A.  8.  Packard,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  author  for  permission  to  use  them. 
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pel  the  moths.  In  more  than  one  case  it  was  found  that  clothes 
belonging  to  men  nsing  no  tobacco  were  free  from  the  attacks  of 
moths^  while  in  the  pockets  of  those  who  smoked  constantly  were 
found  both  eggs  and  larvsB  mixed  with  bits  of  tobacco,  the  gar- 
ments having  been  eaten  in  various  places.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
an  absolute  proof  of  the  inefficacy  of  tobacco,  as  there  may  have 
been  other  causes  of  attraction,  and  fresh,  clean  tobacco  may,  after 
aU,  be  found  effectual 

The  larv»  or  the  eggs  can  be  killed  by  putting  the  article  in 
which  they  are  found  in  a  tightly  closed  vessel,  and  plunging  it 
for  a  short  time  into  boiling  water,  or  it  can  be  placed  in  an  oven 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  150^  Fahr. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  the  moth,  which,  although 
so  small,  is  easily  recognized  as  an  enemy  by  most  housewives, 
though  in  many  cases  little  moths  of  various  species  attracted  to 
our  rooms  by  the  lamp-light  in  the  evening  are  often  mistaken 
for  the  clothes-moth  and  destroyed.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that 
the  dothes-moth  rarely  flits  about  the  light. 

Soon  after  the  moth  issues  from  the  cocoon  the  female  finds  its 
way  to  the  substance  suitable  for  food  for  its  young,  and  upon  this 
material  it  lays  fifty  or  more  eggs.  In  about  a  week  the  egg  is 
hatched,  and  almost  immediately  the  worm  begins  to  eat,  and  not 
only  uses  for  food  the  fibers  of  the  article  upon  which  the  egg  was 
laid,  but  also  makes  of  the  material  a  covering  for  itself — ^a  little 
tube  in  which  it  lives,  spinning  for  a  lining  the  softest  silk,  which 
it  emits  from  glands  in  the  head.  From  time  to  time,  as  the  little 
worm  grows,  it  enlarges  its  case,  either  by  adding  to  the  ends  or 
by  cutting  with  its  sharp  jaws  little  alits  in  the  sides  of  the  case, 
filling  in  the  space  between  the  edges  with  the  substance  nearest 
at  hand,  forming  a  neat  patch.  Not  content  with  eating  and 
making  a  shelter  for  itself  of  the  cloth  upon  which  it  lives,  the 
little  worm  cuts  through  the  cloth  as  it  makes  its  way  in  various 
directions,  dragging  its  case  after  it.  If  the  case  is  torn  from  it, 
or  in  any  way  injured,  it  soon  makes  a  new  one  or  patches  the  old. 
After  a  while,  at  the  approach  of  warm  weather,  the  little  worm 
closes  the  ends  of  its  case  and  changes  to  a  pupa  or  chrysalis, 
and  in  two  or  three  weeks  the  moth  appears. 

BuFPALO-BuG  {ArMvrenus  scrophvla/rioe). — Within  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  there  has  appeared  a  new  addition  to  the  already 
long  list  of  injurious  insects  introduced  into  this  country  from 
Europe.  Although  called  a  bug,  which  is  the  name  commonly 
applied  to  all  insects  having  inconspicuous  wings,  it  is  in  reality 
a  beetle,  and  why  the  name  buffalo  is  applied  is  not  known  for  a 
certainty ;  some  say  it  was  first  noticed  in  this  country  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  New  York,  while  one  writer  says  it  was  named  from 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  buffalo.     Whatever  may  be  the 
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reason  for  this  name,  and  however  inapt  it  may  be,  it  is  known 
more  commonly  by  it  than  by  its  more  proper  name  of  '^  carpet- 
beetle/' 

The  larva  which  does  the  damage  measures  when  full  grown 
about  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  covered  with 
hairs,  the  longest  ones  being  on  the  last  segment  of  the  body, 
forming  a  sort  of  taiL  It  makes  no  cocoon,  but  when  full  grown 
remains  quiet  for  a  short  time,  then  the  skin  splits  along  the  back 


Fig.  S.— Cabfst-Brtls.    o,  lArra,  upper  tide;  6,  Urm,  under  side;  e,  impa;  tf,  perKMt  Insect 
(after  ROey).    The  otiaisht  lines  t  the  sides  show  the  actual  length  of  each  form. 

and  the  pupa  is  seen.  It  continues  in  this  state  for  a  few  weeks, 
when  the  skin  of  the  pujM  bursts  and  the  perfect  insect  is  dis- 
closed— ^a  beautiful  little  beetle,  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  marked  with  red,  black,  and  white.  From  October  until 
spring  the  beetles  may  be  found  in  all  stages  of  growth — ^that  is  to 
say,  in  the  larval,  pupal,  and  perfect  states. 

It  is  found  that  few  of  the  usual  preventives  are  of  any  use 
against  the  attacks  of  this  beetle,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult pest  to  eradicate.  In  some  places  it  has  proved  so  destructive 
that  carpets  have  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  in  their  place  rugs  are 
used,  as  being  more  conveniently  examined. 

Tallow  or  tallowed  paper  placed  around  the  edges  of  the  car- 
pet, which  are  often  the  parts  first  attacked,  is  said  to  be  effectual. 
In  many  cases  the  carpets  are  cut,  as  if  with  scissors,  following 
the  line  of  the  seams  in  the  floor,  and  as  a  remedy  for  this  it  has 
been  recommended  that  the  seams  be  filled  during  the  winter  with 
cotton  saturated  with  benzine.  Kerosene,  naphtha,  or  gasoline  are 
offensive  to  the  beetle  as  well  as  benzine,  but  benzine  is  perhaps 
the  simplest  and  safest  preventive  to  use.  It  can  be  poured  from 
a  tin  can  having  a  very  small  spout,  it  being  necessary  to  use  but 
little. 

Before  tacking  down  a  carpet  it  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined, and  if  possible  steamed.    If  in  spite  of  precautions  a  car- 
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pet  is  found  infested,  a  wet  cloth  can  be  spread  down  along  the 
edges,  and  a  hot  iron  passed  over  it,  the  steam  thus  generated 
not  only  killing  the  beetles  and  larvse,  but  destroying  any  eggs 
that  may  have  been  laid.  Clothing'  is  sometimes  attacked  as 
well  as  objects  of  natural  history — such  as  stuffed  birds  and 
mammals. 

It  was  believed  that  the  beetle  must  feed  on  some  plant,  for  in 
a  number  of  cases  it  was  captured  out  of  doors,  and  it  was  finally 
discovered  feeding  on  the  pollen  of  the  flowers  of  spiraeas,  the 
beetle  living  on  the  plant  for  a  while  and  then  returning  to  the 
house  to  lay  its  eggs.  When  this  was  proved,  it  was  suggested 
that  spirseas  should  be  planted  around  houses  infested  by  the 
beetle;  by  doing  this  the  plants  could  be  often  examined  and  the 
beetles  destroyed. 

CocKROACHBS  {Blottidce). — ^Among  the  OrtJioptera,  to  which 
order  this  family  belongs,  we  find  a  different  mode  of  transforma- 
tion.   Were  it  not  for  its  small  size  and  the  absence  of  wings,  the 
young  would  closely  resem- 
ble the   i)arent,  and,  after 
molting    or    changing     its 
skin  several  times,  it  reach- 
es maturity  without  having 
passed  through  a  stage  in 
which    it    keeps   perfectly 
quiet,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
moth  and  beetle. 

The  eggs  of  the  cockroach 
are  carried  about  in  a  lit- 
tle case  by  the  female,  and  Fio.  8.-CoonoACH.    a.malo;  &.  female. 

when  these  eggs  are  ready 

to  hatch,  this  case  is  dropped ;  and  it  is  said  by  some  writers  that 
the  little  ones  are  helped  out  by  the  mother.  Just  after  the  young 
come  from  the  egg,  and  after  each  molt,  they  are  white,  but  the 
usual  color  is  brown  or  black.  They  molt  five  or  six  times  before 
reaching  maturity. 

Cockroaches  are  very  troublesome,  eating  anything  that  comes 
in  their  way ;  are  unpleasant  to  look  upon,  and  are  specially  dis- 
gusting to  us  on  account  of  their  disagreeable  odor. 

The  large  cockroach  {Periplaneta  orientdlis),  or  "  black  beetle,*' 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  might  in  some  cases  be  not  unwelcome, 
as  it  acts  as  a  scavenger,  keeping  the  comers  of  the  rooms  it  fre- 
quents clean,  and  furthermore  it  feeds  on  that  most  disgusting  of 
pests,  the  bed-bug.  Though  this  is  said  in  its  favor,  we  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  remedy  might  be  thought  as  bad  as  the 
disease,  and  it  would  be  considered  more  agreeable  to  find  some 
other  way  of  exterminating  the  bed-bug ;  and  most  people  would 
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prefer  having  their  comers  cleaned  in  the  ordinary  way,  with 
soap  and  water ;  nevertheless,  it  is  sometimes  of  service  in  this 
way.  This  cockroach  is  of  a  dark-brown  color,  about  an  inch  in 
length ;  the  male  having  short  wings,  while  the  female  has  only 
rudimentary  wings.  It  is  very  troublesome  in  kitchens,  coming 
out  at  night  when  the  lights  are  out. 

A  somewhat  larger  insect  is  the  American  cockroach  (PertpJo- 
neta  americana),  which  is  a  lighter  brown  color,  both  the  male 
and  female  having  well-developied  wings.  This  species  is  not  so 
often  found  in  houses,  but  frequents  water-pipes  and  sewers  and 
the  cargoes  of  vessels. 

The  smallest  cockroach  which  is  a  pest  in  our  houses  is  the 
'*  water-bug  "  {Edohia  lapponica).  It  is  also  known  as  the  "  Cro- 
ton-bug." This  insect  is  very  common  in  houses  in  New  Eng- 
land, and,  though  eating  any  kind  of  food,  is  especially  fond  of 
bread.  It  frequents  bakeries,  where  it  proves  a  great  annoyance, 
sometimes  being  baked  in  the  bread  in  spite  of  care.  It  also  eats 
the  covers  of  books  bound  in  cloth,  but  will  not  touch  those  bound 
in  leather. 

It  has  been  said  that  sailors  have  been  greatly  troubled  by 
cockroaches  eating  the  nails  of  their  fingers  and  toes,  and  the 
hard  parts  of  their  feet  and  hands,  but  this  has  been  questioned. 
However,  a  writer  in  Nature  affirms  that  while  in  Australia  he 
was  awakened  one  night  by  cockroaches  nibbling  his  feet,  which 
were  badly  blistered,  and  in  the  morning  he  found  the  skin  had  been 
eaten  from  a  large  blister,  causing  a  painful  sore,  and  that  the 
hard  skin  of  the  heel  had  also  been  eaten.  Another  writer  in  the 
same  journal  says  that  this  habit  of  cockroaches  is  well  known  to 
all  West  Indians. 

Borax  is  very  disagreeable  to  cockroaches  and  will  drive  them 
away,  and  it  is  said  to  kill  them  if  mixed  with  white  sugar  and 
sprinkled  around  the  comers  frequented  by  them.  The  following 
receipt  for  a  preparation  to  exterminate  cockroaches  is  given  in 
a  late  number  of  Science :  thirty-seven  parts  of  borax,  nine  parts 
of  starch,  and  four  parts  of  cocoa.  This  preparation  should  be 
sprinkled  around  their  haunts. 

Insect-powder  does  not  kill  them  but  renders  them  stupid,  and 
while  in  this  condition  they  can  easily  be  swept  up  and  destroyed. 
In  England  cockroaches  are  sometimes  caught  with  stale  beer, 
which  is  placed  in  a  deep  dish,  bits  of  wood  being  so  arranged 
that  the  cockroaches  can  climb  into  the  liquid.  The  following^ 
preparations  are  mentioned  in  Harris's  Insects  Injurious  to  V^e- 
tation,  but,  as  they  are  poisonous,  they  should  be  used  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  first  is  a  tablespoonf ul  of  red  lead  and  Indian 
meal,  mixed  with  enough  molasses  to  make  a  thick  batter;  the 
other  is  a  teaspoonful  of  i)owdered  arsenic  mixed  with  a  table- 
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spoonfnl  of  mashed  potatoes.  These  preparations  should  be  used 
for  several  nights  in  succession. 

BRiSTUE-TAiii  OR  Silver-Fish  (iepwma).— Often  when  look- 
ing into  a  box  or  drawer  which  has  remained  in  a  damp  place 
for  some  time,  or  on  oi)ening  an  old  book,  we  see  a  curious  little 
silvory  creature  running  swiftly  out  of  sight.  It  is  so  unlike  the 
insects  which  we  usually  find  in  our  houses  that  one  hardly  knows 
what  to  call  it.  It  is  nevertheless  an  insect,  though  belonging  to 
a  low  order.  Its  long,  slender  body  is  covered  with  delicate  iri- 
descent scales,  from  which  is  derived  its  name  *' silver-fish  ^' ;  it 
has  no  wings  and  passes  through  no  metamorphoses.  It  feeds 
on  silken  clothing,  tapestry,  and  the  like,  but  is  more  destructive 
to  books,  eating  the  i)aste  of  the  binding  and  even  the  leaves, 
though  loose  papers  are  more  often  attacked.  A  few  years  ago 
one  species  was  found  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  museums 
by  eating  the  labels.  The  labels  which  were  rendered  illegible 
by  the  attacks  of  this  insect  were  made  of  heavily  sized  paper,  in 
most  cases  common  unglazed  paper  remaining  untouched  by  them ; 
and  it  was  also  found  that  only  clothing  finished  with  starch  or 
sizing  was  subject  to  their  attacks.  Prof.  Hagen,  writing  on  this 
pest,  recommends  that  insect-powder,  which  easily  kills  them, 
should  be  sprinkled  about  silk  dresses  or  any  articles  liable  to  be 
injured  by  them.  Where  papers  are  pressed  close  together  the 
Lepisma  can  do  no  damage ;  but  in  cases  where  pressure  might 
injure  the  papers  or  pictures  they  might  be  inclosed  in  boxes, 
taking  care  that  the  covers  fit  so  closely  that  no  space  is  left  for 
the  insect  to  enter,  or  the  boxes  might  be  sealed  up  by  pasting 
strips  of  i>aper  around  the  covers,  a  paste  with  which  insect-pow- 
der has  been  mixed  being  used  for  this  purpose ;  valuable  framed 
engravings  might  be  covered  on  the  backs  with  common  paper, 
the  same  kind  of  paste  being  used.  There  is  no  doubt  that  labels 
washed  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  would  be 
rendered  proof  against^  the  attacks  of  this  insect. 

Dbath- Watch  {Anobvimi). — Books  are  also  eaten  by  the  larva 
and  the  mature  insect  of  several  species  of  beetles  belonging  to  the 
genus  Andbium.  These  beetles  produce  the  ticking  sound  some- 
times heard  in  the  wood-work  of  houses,  specially  noticeable  at 
night,  when  everything  is  quiet.  This  sound  is  probably  a  sexual 
call,  and  is  made  by  the  beetle  rapping  the  wood  with  its  head. 
Injury  is  also  done  by  them  to  furniture  and  food,  and  they  some- 
times prove  a  great  annoyance.  Their  depredations  may  be  pre- 
vented by  washing  articles  liable  to  be  attacked  in  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  alcohol,  or  objects  such  as  books  may  be 
exposed  to  the  odor  of  carbolic  acid  or  benzine,  or  they  may  be 
fumigated  with  burning  sulphur. 

There  are  still  other  insects  which  do  more  or  less  damage  in 
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libraries  *  by  eating  the  books,  but  those  already  mentioned  are 
the  principal  ones. 

Ants  (Formictcte).— Of  the  large  black  or  brownish  ants  that 
trouble  ns  in  store-rooms  but  little  can  be  said,  as,  so  far  as  I  hare 
examined  the  authorities  within  my  reach,  I  have  found  but  little 
mention  of  them.  Judging  by  my  own  experience,  they  are  very 
difficult  pests  to  expel  from  the  house.  Cayenne  pepper  is  said 
to  be  disagreeable  to  them,  and  arsenic  mixed  witii  any  kind  of 
attractive  food  will  kill  them.  Oil  of  peppermint  is  found  very 
eflEectual  in  driving  them  away,  but  everytiiing  in  its  vicinity,  is 
so  permeated  with  the  odor  that  its  use  can  not  be  reconiimended. 
It  is  often  said  that  borax  will  drive  them  away,  but  this  has  been 
tried  without  success;  however,  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
Popular  Science  News,  the  borax  should  first  be  heated,  to  deprive 
it  of  its  water  of  crystallization.  Hot  alum-water  is  very  offensive 
to  most  of  the  insect  pests  of  the  house,  and  should  be  applied 
with  a  brush  when  nearly  boiling  hot. 

Ants  are  extremely  fond  of  sugar,  and  anything  contaiiiing  it 
will  attract  them.  A  glass  of  jelly  left  uncovered  within  their 
reach  will  be  found  tunneled  in  every  direction,  and,  by  pouring 
boiling  water  upon  it,  the  ants  within  may  be  killed. 

An  excellent  and  simple  trap  for  them  is  a  sponge  wet  with 
some  sweet  sirup.  When  the  interstices  of  the  sponge  are  filled 
with  the  ants,  it  can  be  carefully  taken  up  and  plunged  into  boil- 
ing water,  and  again  set  for  them  after  saturating  the  sponge  with 
the  sirup. 

Another  trap  which  Is  still  more  simple  is  a  plate  covered  witii 
a  thin  layer  of  lard,  which  should  be  placed  in  the  closet  frequent- 
ed by  them.  This  would  probably  prove  more  effectual  in  catch- 
ing the  little  yellow  ant  {Myrmica  molesta),  which  is  sometimes 
very  troublesome  in  the  house. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  white  ants,  which,  although 
resembling  the  true  ants  in  appearance,  really  belong  to  the  order 
of  Neuroptera.  The  only  species  found  in  the  United  States  does 
great  damage  by  eating  the  interior  of  the  wood-work  of  build- 
ings. These  ants  enter  the  timbers  of  the  foundation  from  below, 
and  extend  their  galleries  to  the  top,  leaving  the  outside  tmtouched, 
so  that  their  presence  is  imsuspected  until  the  supports  suddenly 
give  way. 

Several  years  ago  the  *'  dungeon,'*  as  it  is  called  in  the  State- 
House  in  Boston,  was  found  to  be  imdermined  by  them,  and  Dr. 
.Hagen  apprehended  considerable  trouble  if  their  depredations 

*  Prof.  Vcrrill  found  in  the  library  of  Tale  College  a  caterpillar  belonging  to  the  genus 
Anglona  eating  the  leather  bindings  of  old  books.  When  ready  to  transform,  this  larvm 
spins  a  silken  coooon,  and  after  a  short  time  thero  issues  from  it  a  little  motli 
half  an  inch  across  its  spread  wings. 
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-were  not  immediately  checked.  In  addition  to  the  danger  of  the 
supports  giving  way,  there  was  reason  for  alarm  in  the  fact  that 
they  also  destroy  books  and  paper ;  bnt  in  this  case,  fortunately, 
tlie  papers  stored  in  the  part  of  the  State-House  in  which  they 
appeared  were  of  little  value.  Measures  were  taken  at  the  time 
to  prevent  their  devastating  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  have 
been  exterminated ;  but  Dr.  Hagen,  in  an  article  on  the  subject  a 
f  e-w  years  later,  thought  it  not  improbable  that  they  had  spread 
farther,  as  nothing  was  done  to  prevent  their  entering  other  parts 
of  the  building.  , 

These  ants  feed  on  rotten  wood,  living  in  old  stumps  of  trees, 
and  sometimes  in  old  fences,  and  Dr.  Hagen  suggested  the  remov- 
ixig  of  every  old  stump  around  buildings  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
cities,  thus  diminishing  the  number  by  depriving  them  of  their 
necessary  food.  Places  kept  moist  by  hot  steam  are  particularly 
favorable  for  the  work  of  these  little  creatures ;  and  more  or  less 
trouble  was  occasioned  in  Cambridgeport,  at  the  telescope  works 
of  Alvan  Clark  and  Son,  where  a  timber  constantly  moist  from  the 
steam  was  honey-combed  by  them ;  and  some  years  ago  a  bridge 
near  Porter's  Station  in  Cambridge  was  destroyed,  probably  from 
the  same  cause.  As  many  trains  stopped  under  this  bridge,  it  was 
constantly  moist  from  the  steam  of  the  locomotives. 

So  far  the  insects  mentioned  are  those  that  do  direct  injury 
to  our  clothes,  carpets,*  food,  books,  etc.,  but  there  are  still 
others  which  frequent  our  houses  and  prove  very  annoying  in 
various  ways ;  and  besides  these  there  are  numerous  insects  which 
cause  much  trouble  in  collections  of  natural  history,  and  in  mu- 
seums the  utmost  care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  their  attacks. 
It  is  not  often  that  these  museum  pests  prove  of  much  annoyance 
in  the  house.  I  have  found  the  larva  of  a  beetle  {Attageri/as  pellio) 
in  the  sawdust  of  a  doll's  arm ;  and  the  larva  of  another  species 
{AUageniLS  megatama)  is  sometimes  found  to  have  eaten  the 
feathers  in  pillows,  and  the  short  particles  of  the  feathers  become 
so  firmly  fastened  in  the  ticking  by  the  repeated  shakings  of  the 
pillow  that  a  fine,  soft  felting  is  made,  resembling  the  fur  of  a 
mole. 

Bed-Buo  {Cimex  ledvlariv^). — ^The  eggs  of  the  bed-bug  are 
white  in  color  and  oval  in  shape.  The  young  differ  but  slightly 
from  the  parent.  The  full-grown  bug  is  wingless  or  possesses 
rudimentary  wings,  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length 
and  of  a  brown  color.    It  is  about  eleven  weeks  in  attaining  its 

*  A  brief  mention  may  be  made  of  a  fly  (Scencpimts  pallipei)  whose  habits  are  but  little 
known.  The  larva  is  a  long,  white  worm  living  under  carpets,  upon  which  it  is  supposed  to 
feed,  and  It  Is  also  found  in  rotten  wood,  but  aa  yet  it  has  not  appeared  in  numbers  suffi- 
ciently large  to  prove  an  annoyance  in  the  house.  The  f  uil-grown  fly  measures  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  In  length. 
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growth.  Dr.  Packard,  in  his  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  says 
that  bed-bugs  may  be  destroyed  by  ^'  a  preparation  consisting  of 
thirty  parts  of  unpurified,  cheap  petroleum,  mixed  with  a  thousand 
parts  of  water'' ;  and  in  the  Popular  Science  News  was  published 

the  following  formula  for 
a  bed-bug  poison :  Into  one 
half  pint  of  alcohol  put  one 
ounce  of  camphor,  with 
one  ounce  of  pulverized  sal 
amnxoniac  and  one  ounce 
of  corrosive  sublimate ;  to 
this  add  one  half  pint  of 
spirits  of  tur})entine  and 
shake  well  before  using. 
These  solutions  may  be  ap- 
plied around  the  cracks 
Pi«.4.-B«i>-Bu«.  a.  joraff^tdntt  (after  BUej).  both  and  crcvices  of  a  bedstead ; 

benzine,  too,  may  be  used 
with  good  effect,  and  boiling  water  will  destroy  them,  but  the  best 
preventive  is  perfect  cleanliness.  Curiously  enough,  they  live 
parasitic  upon  domestic  birds. 

Flea  {Pulex  canis). — The  fleas,  although  having  no  wings, liave 
until  lately  been  classed  with  the  flies  {Dipiera),  but  are  now 
placed  by  many  writers  in  an  order  by  themselves,  the  Aphanip-^ 
tera.  During  the  past 
summer  and  fall  there 
has  been  considerable 
annoyance  caused  in 
and  around  Boston  by 
this  troublesome  in- 
sect, and  owing  to  its 
habit  of  attacking 
man  it  was  supposed 
to  be  the  true  human 
flea,  but  a  letter  of  in- 
quiry on  the  subject, 
addressed  to  an  emi- 
nent entomologist  brought  the  following  reply:  '*So  far  as  I 
know,  we  do  not  have  the  human  flea  in  North  America,  and 
ours  is  Pulex  canis,  the  dog  and  cat  flea.  It  seems  to  breed  in 
sandy  cellars  and  such  places  at  certain  seasons/' 

The  eggs  of  this  flea  are  laid  on  the  dog  or  cat,  and,  bein^ 
sticky,  adhere  to  the  hair  until  almost  ready  to  hatch,  when  they 
fall  to  the  ground.  These  eggs  are  very  email,  white,  and  oblong, 
and  but  eight  or  ten  are  laid  by  one  female. 

The  young  larvce  are  hatched  in  about  a  week,  and  their  growth 


Fro.  6.— FtxA  (mnch  enUiged). 
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is  usually  attained  in  less  than  two  weeks;  they  then  pass  two 
more  weeks  in  the  pupal  stage,  when  the  perfect  insect  appears. 
When  dogs  are  badly  infested  by  them,  the  use  of  common  olive- 
oil  is  recommended.  This  should  be  well  rubbed  into  the  hair 
and  over  the  skin,  being  allowed  to  remain  for  half  an  hour, 
when  it  should  be  washed  out  with  the  best  yellow  soap  and 
lukewarm  water.  Dalmatian  insect-powder  has  also  been  found 
eflScacious.  This  powder  can  be  rubbed  into  the  hair,  and  it  can 
be  sprinkled  around  their  kennels.  It  is  not,  however,  best  to  use 
it  on  cats,  but  possibly  it  might  do  no  harm 
to  sprinkle  it  around  their  sleeping-places.  A 
better  plan  is  to  have  the  cat's  bed  made  of 
shavings  or  some  such  material  that  can  often 
be  replaced,  the  old  bedding  being  carefully 
taken  up  and  burned. 

Some  years  ago  there  were  on  exhibition  a 
number  of  so-called  educated  fleas,  and  it  is 
thought  by  some  people  that  the  intelligence 
of  fleas  must  be  very  great  if  they  can  be 
trained  in  this  way ;  but  an  article  by  Mr.  W.    fm.  «.-Labta  of  Plea. 
H.  Dall,  in  the  American  Naturalist,  a  few 
years  ago,  showed  that  in  every  case  the  motions  made  by  the  flea 
were  caused,  not  by  the  training  it  had  received,  but  by  the  strug- 
gles made  in  its  efforts  to  escape. 

House-Fly  (Musca  domestica). — ^Familiar  as  we  all  are  with 
this  insect  in  its  mature  state,  it  will  be  found  that  to  many  its 
history  before  it  appears  in  our  houses  is  still  very  obscure,  and 
xmtil  some  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Packard  made  a  study  of  its  life- 
history,  naturalists,  too,  were  somewhat  unfamiliar  with  its  early 
stagM  of  growth,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
facts: 

We  find  the  flies  most  annoying  and  abundant  in  the  hot  dog- 
days  of  August,  and,  xmless  the  greatest  care  is  taken,  our  rooms 
are  filled  with  them,  even  though  we  may  be  some  distance  from  a 
stable,  where  the  desired  food  for  the  young  is  found.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  bunches  in  manure,  often  buried  out  of  sight,  and,  the  con- 
ditions being  favorable,  they  are  hatched  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  worm  or  maggot  has  no  legs,  and,  after  changing  its  stin, 
appears  larger,  though  otherwise  remains  about  the  same  in  ap- 
pearance. After  two  or  three  days  it  again  sheds  its  skin,  and  in 
this  stage  of  development  it  remains  two  or  three  days  longer. 
It  then  transforms  into  a  chrysalis,  in  which  state  the  body  con- 
tracts somewhat  and  becomes  brown  and  hard,  and,  after  six  or 
seven  days,  the  perfect  fly  appears  and  lives  for  five  or  six  weeks, 
perhaps  longer.  A  few  flies  probably  live  over  the  winter  in  crev- 
ices of  buildings  until  the  warm  spring  days  bring  them  out. 
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Dr.  Packard  kept  a  fly  in  a  bottle  from  6  p.  x.  one  day  until 
8  A.  M.  the  following  day^  in  which  time  one  hundred  and  twenty 
eggs  were  laid. 

Oftentimes  flies  are  found  dead  on  the  window-sills  or  adher- 
ing to  Uie  walls  or  ceilings,  a  ^white  powder  surroimding  them ; 
death  in  these  cases  having  been  caused  by  a  parasitic  plant  grow- 
ing upon  them,  the  white  powder  observed  about  them  being  the 
spores  of  the  plant. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  various  meth- 
ods of  preventing  the  entrance  into  our  houses  of  these  annoying 
insects,  or  the  manner  of  expelling  when,  in  spite  of  screens  and 
nettings,  we  find  them  in  our  rooms.  One  must  be  always  on  the 
watch,  and  better  than  any  fly-trap  or  fly-paper  is  the  little  wldsk 
broom,  constantly  at  hand  to  be  used  on  these  disturbers  of  the 
peace.  A  strong  solution  of  quassia,  mixed  with  sugar  to  attract 
the  flies,  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  fly-poison. 

Flies  can  be  kept  out  of  stables  by  keeping  the  floor  well  swept 
and  clean,  and  sprinkled  with  kerosene-oil,  only  a  very  little  be- 
ing used. 

Mosquito  {Culex  pipiens). — ^Another  dipterous  insect  which 
frequents  our  dwellings  is  the  common  mosquito,  an  insect  too 
well  known  to  need  any  description.  During  the  season  a  female 
will  lay  about  three  hundred  eggs  in  several  litters.  These  eg^gs 
are  deposited  in  standing  water,  running  water  being  free  from 
them  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the  mosquito  being  drowned 
when  emerging  from  its  pupa-case,  which  serves  as  a  sort  of  raft 
until  the  wings  and  legs  are  strong  enough  to  support  the  perfect 
insect. 

The  egg  hatches  soon  after  being  deposited,  and  the  young 
lives  upon  decaying  matter,  growing  very  rapidly  and  chang^g 
its  skin  several  times.  While  in  the  pupa  state  it  takes  no  food, 
and,  unless  disturbed,  remains  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  In 
about  four  weeks  after  hatching,  the  pupa-skin  splits  along  the 
back,  and  the  mosquito  appears.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary 
to  mention  that  it  is  only  the  female  that  bites,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  stings. 

A  writer  in  Nature  says  that  the  ''smell  of  American  penny- 
royal  {Hedeoma  pvlegioides),  when  suflBciently  strong,  drives 
them  away  at  once.**  This  remedy  is  often  given,  but  I  have 
never  yet  seen  it  used  with  any  effect.  Another  writer  in  the 
same  journal  advises  the  use  of  a  solution  made  by  iK)uring  boiling 
water  upon  quassia-chips.  This  wash  may  be  applied  and  left  to 
dry  on  the  skin,  acting  as  a  preventive  against  the  annoyances 
of  mosquitoes,  gnats,  etc.  In  a  later  volume  of  Nature  a  writer 
reports  having  tried  this  wash  with  no  beneficial  results ;  stiU,  it 
may  be  of  use  in  some  cases,  and,  being  so  simple,  could  easily  be 
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tried.  Still  other  washes  are  made^  some  of  which  may  be  f oimd 
a  protection.  A  ntimber  of  rules  are  given  in  The  Popular  Sci- 
ence News  during  the  year  1882.  The  house  can  be  kept  tolerably 
free  from  mosquitoes  by  using  care,  and  a  netting  oyer  the  bed 
protects  one  during  the  night ;  but,  when  one  wishes  to  spend  his 
summer  vacation  in  the  country,  he  is  willing  to  try  anything 
that  will  protect  him  from  these  most  annoying  creatures,  which 
make  a  morning  spent  in  the  woods  a  torture  instead  of  a  pleasure. 


APPARA.TUS-MAKING  IN  EDUCATION. 

Bt  M.  C.  WILSON, 
nonasoB  of  vatubal  bohhoxs,  at^hawa  BiAn  vobmal  aohool. 

BT  way  of  further  illustrating  the  truth  of  what  Prof.  Wood- 
hull  says  in  his  article.  Home-made  Apparatus,  in  the  Au- 
g:ast,  1889,  number  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  allow  me  to 
present  some  work  that  has  been  done  here  in  that  direction. 

We  have  no  workshop  and  no  tools.  Our  method  of  work  is 
this:  In  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  when  a  principle  is 
being  enunciated,  some  half-dozen  or  more  members  of  the  class 
are  asked  to  make  the  piece  of  apparatus  which  illustrates  this 
principle*  A  week  is  allowed  for  its  completion,  or  a  longer  time, 
if  the  work  involves  much  difficulty,  or  if  the  pupil  has  much 
work  in  other  classes.  He  is  allowed  to  use  any  material  he  can 
get,  and  he  may  ask  the  aid  of  a  blacksmith,  carpenter,  or  any 
mechanic.  But  the  work,  when  brought  in,  must  be  neatly  fin- 
ished, and  must  be  made  of  materials  that  cost  absolutely  nothing. 
Of  the  sis  or  more  pieces  of  the  same  kind,  the  neatest  and  most 
accurate  one  is  preserved  in.schooL  In  this  way,  in  the  course  of 
time,  some  hundreds  of  pieces  of  apparatus  are  made  which  serve 
perfectly  well  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy. 
These  pieces  are  handled,  tested,  and  compared  by  the  pupils  in 
the  class-rooms,  and  in  this  way  they  voluntarily  spend  spare  min- 
utes before  and  after  school  hours.  They  consist  of  such  articles 
as  inertia  api)aratus,  steelyard,  balance  of  equal  arms,  pulleys,  in- 
clined planes,  wheel  and  axle,  hydrometer,  siphon,  fountains.  Ley- 
den  jar,  pith-ball  electroscope,  gold-leaf  electroscope,  batteries  of 
various  kinds,  magnets,  electro-magnets,  telegraph  apparatus,  etc. 
These,  if  purchased  from  an  instrument  dealer,  would  amount  to 
several  hxmdred  dollars. 

For  materials  for  construction  of  apparatus,  the  pupils  ask  at 
home  or  at  stores  or  shops  where  they  are  acquainted.  There  are 
always  bottles,  tin-foil,  corks,  wax,  wood,  scraps  of  wire,  iron,  tin- 
plate,  bits  of  thread,  cloth,  etc.,  to  be  had  for  the  asking.    Almost 
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every  kind  of  busiiiess  in  Bome  way  contribntes  its  sliare.  There 
is  no  difficidty  whatever  in  getting  these  things,  for  the  mer- 
chants and  mechanics  are  nsaally  pleased  when  the  boys  ask 
for  them. 

One  of  the  pieces  of  apparatus  made  in  class  was  a  steelyard, 
which  was  constructed  of  a  foot-rule.  Exactly  one  inch  from  the 
end  a  hole  was  bored ;  through  this  a  wire  was  passed  and  bent 
into  a  loop.  This  served  for  the  pivot.  Three  fourths  of  an 
inch  from  the  same  end  another  wire,  similarly  bent  and  inserted, 
served  for  the  suspension  of  the  weight.  The  pea  was  made  of  a 
small  piece  of  pig-iron  picked  up  at  the  furnace.  It  was  care- 
fully weighed,  and  had  a  small  cord  tied  around  it  so  that  it  could 
be  slid  along  the  beam  of  the  steelyard.  This  apparatus  was 
made  to  illustrate  the  lever  of  the  first  order,  and  when  tested 
weighed  as  accurately  as  the  grocer's  scales. 

Another  piece  was  a  balance  of  equal  arms,  which  was  sensi- 
tive to  five  milligranmies,  either  loaded  or  empty.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  1.  The  beam,  support,  pointer,  and  index  were  cut 
out  of  wood.    The  scale-pans  were  tin-box  tops.    The  knife-edges 


Fi0. 1— Balasct  ov  Bqitaxi  Aan. 

were  made  of  old  umbrella  wire  tempered  hard.  The  weights, 
from  ten  grammes  to  five  milligrammes,  were  made  of  pieces  of 
copper  wire.  In  making  this  balance,  the  pupil  had  his  attention 
forcibly  called,  by  repeated  failures,  to  the  necessity  of  having 
the  arms  exactly  equal,  to  the  best  position  of  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  balance,  and  to  the  importance  of  the  knife-edges. 
This  balance— the  best  of  four  brought  in — ^was  used  to  determine 
the  specific  gravities  of  minerals,  and  the  restdts  obtained  agreed 
closely  with  those  given  in  Dana's  Manual.  It  was  also  used  in 
the  candle  experiment  to  show  that  there  is  gain  in  weight  when 
a  candle  bums,  and  for  numerous  other  experiments. 

A  hydrometer,  made  by  another  boy  in  the  same  class,  aoc(»rd- 
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ing  to  a  suggestion  fonnd  in  Gage's  Elements  of  Physics^  illus- 
trated well  the  advantage  of  requiring  pupils  to  make  apparatus, 
even  when  free  access  is  had  to  that  made  by  the  instrument- 
maker.  A  piece  of  wood  cut  from  the  spoke  of  an  old  wheel  was 
loaded  at  one  end  with  lead,  so  as  to  make  it  stand  upright.  It 
was  immersed  in  rain-water,  and  the  water-level  on  it  marked 
1,000.  By  means  of  a  Baum^'s  hydrometer  the  level  of  900  was 
found,  and  distances,  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  two  marks, 
laid  off  above  and  below.  Much  to  the  boy's  surprise,  the  hy- 
drometer thus  graduated  would  by  no  means  coincide  with  his 
Baum&  He  attributed  the  error  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  fluids  by  the  wood,  and  set  to  work 
to  make  another,  taking  care  this  time  to  rub  the 
wood  with  beeswax^  to  render  it  impervious  to 
liquids ;  but  his  second  graduation  was  hardly 
more  satisfactory  than  the  first.  He  then  put 
on  a  piece  of  cork  for  a  float,  the  wood  having 
failed  to  keep  an  upright  position  in  all  liquids, 
and  graduated  his  hydrometer  by  means  of  dif- 
ferent liquids  whose  densities  had  been  found 
with  the  Baum^  hydrometer,  and  at  last  discov- 
ered that  the  divisions  were  not  equal  This  piece 
of  work,  represented  in  Fig.  2,  consumed  all  the 
boy's  afternoons  for  a  week ;  but  I  saw  the  effect 
of  it  in  increased  carefulness,  and  consequently 
greater  accuracy  in  his  subsequent  work,  and, 
what  was  still  more  imi>ortant,  in  increased 
thoughtfulness. 

A  condenser  for  use  in  distilling  water  was 
made  after  the  pattern  of  Liebig's.  The  outside 
tube  was  made  by  boring  a  round  piece  of  wood, 
ten  inches  long  and  two  inches  in  diameter, 
through  with  an  inch  auger.  The  inside  tube, 
and  those  for  entrance  of  cold  water  and  exit  of 
hot  water,  were  made  of  reeds.  A  bottle  served 
for  the  still,  and  the  whole  was  supported  on  a 
neat  wooden  stand. 

Such  work  undoubtedly  requires  much  energy 
on  the  i>ari  of  the  teacher,  for  his  suggestions  JiUAxk^Ivot 
will  be  needed  and  asked  for  many  times  during  no.  t.— htdbovstsb. 
the  week.  But  if  he  is  a  mere  college  or  high- 
school  graduate  who  has  gained  his  knowledge  of  science  from 
the  lectures  and  experiments  of  the  professor,  he  will  find  this 
work  of  making  home-made  apparatus  even  more  beneficial  to 
himself  than  it  is  to  the  pupils.  He  will  by  means  of  it  have 
much  light  thrown  upon  obscure  places,  and  will  accordingly 
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teach  more  effectively.  He  will  become  so  familiar  with  lus 
work  that  he  will  find  himself  being  transformed  from  a  mere 
hearer  of  lessons  from  the  book  into  an  enthusiastic  co-worker 
with  his  pupils. 


WHY  SO  MANY  DEFINITIONS  OF  RELIGION  ? 

Br  FRANK  N.  BIALE,  Ph.  D. 

EEUQION  is  now  recognized,  as  never  before,  to  be  a  univer- 
sal factor  in  race  development.  ^  Whether  we  descend  into 
the  lowest  roots  of  our  intellectual  growth,  or  ascend  to  the  lofti- 
est heights  of  modem  speculation,  everywhere  we  find  religion  a 
power  that  conquers  even  those  who  think  they  have  conquered 
if  This  fact  is  to  the  scientific  student  of  religious  thought 
what  the  **cogUo  ergo  sum  "  was  to  Descartes,  and  what  "justifica- 
tion by  faith  '^  was  to  Luther — ^the  foundation  on  which  all  must 
rest,  and  the  unquestioned  presupposition  from  which  he  must 
start.  It  is  certainly  the  fact  that  can  not  be  doubted,  and  the 
one  which  no  aqua  regia  of  thought  will  dissolve. 

But  there  are  about  as  many  definitions  of  religion  as  there 
are  forms  of  religious  belief.  Herbert  Spencer  defines  it  as  "an 
a  priori  theory  of  the  universe.'*  Matthew  Arnold  says  it  is 
"ethics  heightened  and  lit  up  by  emotion;  or,  more  simply 
stated,  morality  touched  by  emotion.*'  Max  Muller  seemingly 
differs  widely  from  both,  and  calls  it  "the  sense  of  dependence 
on  something  or  some  one  not  ourselves'';  while  Schleiermacher 
carries  the  idea  still  further  and  says, "  It  is  a  feeling  of  absolute 
dependence  on  something  which,  though  it  determine  us,  we  can 
in  no  sense  determine."  Feuerbach  makes  religion  "a  mere  cov- 
etousness,  which  manifests  itself  in  prayer,  sacrifice,  and  faith." 
Strauss  combines  the  elements  brought  out  in  the  last  two  defini- 
tions, and  describes  it  as  a  "  combination  of  absolute  dei>endence 
and  covetousness."  To  Hegel,  the  great  genius  of  Qerman 
thought,  "religion  is  perfect  freedom,  for  it  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  Divine  Spirit  becoming  conscious  of  Himself 
through  the  finite  spirit."  Very  similar  to  this  are  the  definitions 
of  Luthardt  and  Martineau.  The  former  says,  "  Religion  is  the 
human  mind  standing  in  reverence  and  inspiration  before  the  ia- 
finite  energy  of  the  universe,  asking  to  be  lifted  up  into  it,  open- 
ing itself  to  inspiration";  while  the  latter  expresses  nearly  the 
same  idea^  though  more  tersely, "  Religion  is  mere  assent  through 
the  conscience  to  Gk)d."  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  says :  "  Religion  may 
be  defined  as  the  conception  of  divine  or  at  least  superhuman  pow- 
ers, entertained  by  men  in  moments  of  gratitude,  need,  or  distress ; 
when,  as  Homer  says,  *  all  folk  yearn  after  the  gods.' "    Flinty  in 
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liifl  Theism,  regards  it  as  a  '^belief  in  some  god  or  i>ower8  above 
on  wliicli  we  depend,  and  who  are  interested  in  ns ;  together  with 
the  feelings  and  practices  resulting  from  snch  belief/'  Some- 
what like  this,  but  more  explicit,  is  Prof,  Whitney's  definition, 
^A  belief  in  a  supernatural  being  or  beings,  whose  actions  are 
seen  in  the  works  of  creation,  and  of  such  relation  on  the  part 
of  man  toward  this  being  or  beings  as  to  prompt  the  believer 
to  acts  of  propitiation  and  worship,  and  to  the  regulation  of 
conduct.*'  De  Pressens^  thinks  ^true  religion  has  to  do  with 
the  relation  of  the  soul  to  God,"  and  Prof.  Palmer  sums  it  all 
up  as  ''the  bond  between  the  science  of  ethics  and  the  science 
of  theology." 

Many  more  definitions  might  be  given,  but  let  these  few  suffice ; 
for  they  are  typical  of  some  sixty  or  more  that  hfi.ve  been  exam- 
ined. One  is  at  once  led  to  ask.  Why  are  there  so  many  defini- 
tions of  a  fact  that  is  so  universally  admitted  to  be  as  reaJ  as  any 
fact  in  the  realm  of  mind  or  heart  P  Although  the  definitions  are 
many,  they  can  not  be  said  to  be  contradictory  or  antagonistic. 
When  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  they  each  describe 
what  their  respective  authors,  either  from  personal  experience  or 
observation,  thought  was  the  controlling  element  exhibited  at  the 
moment  of  religious  awakening.  They  are  many,  simply  because 
the  element  exhibited  then  is  not  the  same  with  all,  but  varies 
most  markedly  with  environment,  temperament,  and  general  in- 
taUectual  advancement. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  religious  element,  if  it  appears  at 
all,  is  called  forth  while  one  is  refiecting  on  his  personal  destiny. 
There  is  then  bom  a  conviction  that  our  future  existence  is  not 
unalterably  fixed,  as  that  of  the  stone  and  the  brute,  but  depends 
largely  on  our  will.  We  feel  that  idEeoZ^  have  a  large  part  to  play 
in  detennining  our  future  condition,  and  we  desire  to  select  such 
material  out  of  all  our  environment— yes,  ought  to  select  such— to 
weave  as  a  woof  into  the  web  of  hereditary  tendency,  as  will  make 
for  us  characters  most  nearly  like  unto  the  pattern  given  in  our 
ideaL  In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  the  religious  element  of  the 
life  is  called  out  the  moment  one  eairuestly  asks  the  question, 
"What  must  I  do  to  be  saved"— reach  my  ideal  ?  That  it  does 
ever  appear  at  this  moment  seems  now  to  be  a  necessary  conclu- 
sion from  psychical  study,  a  most  careful  examination  of  the 
marked  religious  awakenings  in  our  own  and  other  religious  sys- 
tems, from  a  study  of  the  world's  great  religious  leaders,  and  last 
of  all,  by  a  study  of  the  varying  element  in  the  historic  changes 
of  religious  thought.  More  than  simply  an  enumeration  of  these 
lines  of  evidence  can  not  be  here  given.  Admitting  this  to  be  a 
fact,  the  reason  why  there  are  so  many  definitions  will  at  once  be 
perfectly  clear;  for  it  will  be  found  they  each  describe  what 
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was  thought  to  be  the  essential  thing  for  the  attainment  of  the 
great  idea. 

A  brief  examination  of  a  few  of  the  definitions  jnst  given  will 
make  this  clear.  When  one  of  a  pre-eminently  scientific  cast  of 
mind  comes^  in  self -reflection,  to  the  moment  of  religious  awaken- 
ing, he  at  once  desires  to  Tcnow  more  of  self  and  environment,  thai 
he  may  act  with  greater  certainty  in  determining  his  destiny.  He 
feels  destiny  depends  primarily  on  Tenowledge^  and  to  him  religion 
most  naturally  seems  what  it  does  to  Herbert  Spencer,  '^  an  a  priori 
theory  of  the  universe.'*  To  those  who  feel,  adivUy  based  on 
knowledge  is  the  all-important  thing.  Prof.  Palmer's  definition 
better  expresses  the  essential  element — ^^  the  connecting  link  be- 
tweoi  the  science  of  ethics  and  the  science  of  theology" — ^the 
former  giving  a  knowledge  of  one's  relation  to  his  fellows,  the 
latter  of  his  relation  to  the  gods,  religion  being  the  dynamic  called 
forth  by  this  twofold  knowledge  of  personal  duty.  There  are 
others,  again,  decidedly  social  in  their  make-up.  Their  chief  de- 
light is  in  pleasant  mingling  with  their  fellows.  These,  on  becom- 
ing conscious  that  they  are  the  molders  of  their  own  destiny,  feel 
at  once  that  their  *'  salvation  "  depends  largely  on  a  "  good-will  to 
mankind,"  with  the  acts  that  result  therefrom.  All  such  can 
truly  say,  with  Arnold,  that  their  religious  life  is  ''ethics  touched 
by  emotion."  There  is  another  class  in  the  social  organism  of  a 
clinging,  dependent  disposition,  always  followers  and  never  lead- 
ers in  life.  These  genersdly  become  so  overwhelmed  at  the  thought 
of  their  own  responsibility  that  they  lose  all  confidence  in  their 
own  ability  to  choose  out  tiieir  own  way,  and  at  once  throw  them- 
selves helpless  on  "the  powers  that  ba"  Fate,  or  God,  or  uni- 
verse, or  anything,  they  would  sooner  rely  upon  than  their  own 
judgment.  To  these  religion  is  what  MuUer  found  it,  ''a  feeling 
of  dependence  on  some  one  or  something  not  ourselves."  Extreme 
cases  are  better  described  by  Schleiermacher— *'  absolute  depend- 
ence on  something  which  determines  us,  but  which  we  can  in  no 
sense  determine"  (affect). 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  cases  already  named  there  are  those 
whose  lives  are  a  perfect  quintessence  of  egoism  and  selfishness. 
To  these  religion  is  always  a ''  mere  covetousness,  which  manifests 
itself  in  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  faith."  All  such  n[iake  Feuerbach's 
creed  theirs  too,"  Mann  ist  was  er  issi"  A  higher  tyi)e  of  religion 
than  has  been  thus  far  named  is  that  which  feels  "there  is  a  di- 
vinity within  us  that  shapes  our  ends,"  and  that  we  are  all "  sons 
of  the  Highest"  Such  care  not  for  self  alone,  but  ever  desire  to 
become  more  and  more  altruistic.  They  study  the  microcosm 
only  to  more  fully  understand  its  functional  place  in  the  macro- 
cosuL  These,  upon  the  religious  awakening,  have  the  egoistic 
thoughts  thrust  aside  like  the  drift-wood  by  the  sea,  feeling  that 
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they  are  only  a  hiadrance  to  the  attainment  of  the  God-conscions- 
ness.  Hegel-like^  they  find  that  ^*  religion  is  a  perfect  freedom^ 
for  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  Divine  Spirit  becoming 
conscions  of  itself  through  the  finite  spirit/'  They  can  also  say, 
with  Martinean^  it  is  'Hhe  human  mind  standing  in  reverence  and 
inspiration  before  the  Infinite  Energy  of  the  universe,  asking  to  be 
lifted  into  it/'  or  ''ascent  through  the  conscience  to  God/'  Re- 
ligion to  them  is  the  last  step  of  the  Leibnitz's  monad  coming 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  divinity  ever  potentially  present. 

Besides  the  types  of  minds  thus  far  studied,  there  is  a  large 
proportion  of  the  race  influenced  almost  entirely  by  what  may  be 
called  personal  influences— love,  pity,  sympathy,  and  the  like.  All 
these^  upon  becoming  religious,  at  once  bestow  similar  feelings  on 
the  gods,  and  imagine  that  these  in  turn  bestow  the  same  on  them. 
This  mode  of  religious  awakening  is  almost  a  universal  one  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  race  development.  Many  also  feel,  as  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau  says  in  his  Study  of  Beligion,  that  in  some  form  or  other 
this  will  be  likewise  the  final  and  highest  stage  of  religious 
growth.  It  is  well  described  by  both  Profs.  Flint  and  Whitney, 
as  noted  above,  and  is  also  implied  in  the  terse  expression  of  De 
Pressens^,  ^  Religion  is  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  Qod." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  various  definitions  of  religion 
are  but  facets  of  a  common  precious  truth,  reflecting  at  different 
angles  the  light  of  a  heart  all  aglow  with  the  thought  of  personal 
responsibility  in  individual  destiny.  They  vary  at  times  so  as  to 
indicate  almost  generic  differences,  but  they  all  describe  facts 
having  a  common  psychological  cause  and  point  to  a  single  pur- 
pose. As  the  same  sunlight  that  hardens  the  bricks  in  the  cathe- 
dral waUs  also  melts  the  waxen  taper  at  the  altar,  so  a  reflection 
on  personal  destiny  often  calls  forth  in  one  a  religious  life  entirely 
different  from  that  in  another;  for  the  precise  effect  depends  as 
much  on  surroundings  and  internal  difference  as  on  that  which 
caOs  forth  the  religious  life.  These  definitions  are  not  found  to 
be  like  the  Ptolemaic  planets,  mere  lawless  wanderers,  in  the 
reahn  of  religious  thought,  but  have  a  common  center,  and  are 
guided  by  a  xmiversal  law. 


Mr.  JoEor  Axtkuvb^s  later  observations  on  the  number  of  dnst-partioles  in  the 
stmospbere  show  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  pollution  caused  thereby  is 
the  product  of  human  agencies.  Both  dust  and  humidity  tend  to  decrease  the 
tnuiaparenoy  of  the  air.  Humidity  alone  seems  to  have  no  influence  on  the  trans- 
parenoy  apart  fi-om  the  dust,  but  it  increases  the  effect  of  dust  by  increasing  the 
nze  of  the  partides.  Its  modif  yiog  effect  is  influenced  by  the  temperature.  Dust 
appears  to  condense  vapor  long  beforethe  air  is  cooled  to  the  dew-point  Haze 
ifl  shown  in  many  cases  to  be  rimply  dust,  on  which  there  seems  to  be  always  more 
or  less  moistore.    AU  the  fogs  tested  contained  much  dust 
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THE  MUSICAL  SENSE  IN  ANIMALS  AND  MEN.* 
Bt  auqust  weismank. 

THE  author,  having  argued  at  length  that  the  derelopment  of 
the  musical  sense  is  not  a  result  of  sexual  selection ;  that  it  is 
not  a  faculty  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  race ;  and  that, 
as  it  exists  naturally  in  individuals  previous  to  being  cultivated, 
it  is  not  a  faculty  that  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  race — seeks 
an  explanation  of  its  existence  in  regarding  it  as  simply  a  by- 
product of  our  organs  of  hearing.  These  organs,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  are  necessary  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  may  therefore 
have  originated  and  been  developed  to  a  high  degree  in  the  pro- 
cess of  selection.  No  one  can  be  made  to  believe  that  the  hand 
of  man  was  formed  with  reference  to  playing  the  piano.  It  is 
adapted  to  grasping  and  to  delicate  touch ;  and,  since  these  facul- 
ties are  of  great  use  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  making  a  finer  fashioning  of  the  hand  already 
present  in  animals,  agreeable  with  that  process.  In  this  way  it 
has  become  finely  fingered,  delicate,  and  flexible  as  we  know  it, 
and  as  we  find  it  even  in  the  lowest  savages.  We  can  do  with  this 
hand  a  great  many  things  that  were  not  contemplated — ^if  we  may 
be  i>ermitted  the  expression— in  its  structure ;  among  others,  play 
the  piano,  that  instrument  having  been  invented ;  and  a  wild 
AfricanJ^  if  we  drill  him  to  it  from  childhood,  can,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  modem  piano  technics,  learn  it  as  well  as  a  civilized 
child.  The  same  is  the  case,  I  believe,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
in  the  artistic  musical  sense.  That  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  hand 
with  which  we  play  on  the  soul,  but  a  hand  that  was  not  origi- 
nally designed  for  that  purpose— that  is,  did  not  originate  out  of 
the  necessity  of  our  discovering  music,  but  out  of  entirely  differ- 
ent necessities.  This  assertion  is  in  need  of  a  fuller  demonstration. 
Our  musical  faculties  consist  of  two  parts :  one,  the  organs  of  hear- 
ing proper— ^the  outer,  middle,  and  inner  ear,  which  translate  the 
different  tones  into  nerve-movements ;  and  the  second,  of  the  brain 
part,  which  converts  these  nerve -movements,  when  they  have 
passed  through  the  auditory  nerve,  into  tone-perceptions,  and  the 
auditory  center  of  the  brain. 

The  first  part  of  this  duality — the  organ  of  hearing  proi)er— is 
not,  so  far  as  we  know,  much  more  highly  developed  in  man  than 
in  many  animals ;  and  is  not  in  other  ways  so  constructed  that  we 
can  conclude  that  it  contains  any  different  capacity  from  that  of 
those  animals  for  hearing  music.  The  higher  animals  can  also 
enjoy  music,  as  my  house-cat  shows,  when  she  comes  at  the  play- 

*  From  an  urtlde  in  the  Deutsche  BttndiduuL 
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ing  of  the  piano  to  sit  by  the  player^  and  sometimes  jumps  into  her 
lap  or  on  the  key-board  of  the  instrument.  I  know  of  a  dog,  too, 
in  a  family  in  Berlin,  which  comes  in  in  like  manner  when  there  is 
music,  often  from  distant  rooms,  oi>ening  the  door  with  his  paw. 
I  knew  of  another  dog,  usually  thoroughly  domestic,  which  occa- 
sionally played  the  vagabond  for  love  of  music.  Whenever  the 
semi-annual  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  city  he  could  not  be  kept 
at  the  house.  As  soon  as  the  so-called  Berglcnappen,  which  were 
accustomed  to  play  at  this  time  in  the  streets,  appeared,  he  would 
run  away  and  follow  them  from  morning  till  evening. 

Evidently  neither  cats  nor  dogs,  nor  other  animals  that  listen 
to  human  music,  were  constituted  for  the  appreciation  of  it,  for  it 
is  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  them  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
Moreover,  they  and  their  organs  of  hearing  were  much  older  than 
man  and  his  music.  Their  power  of  appreciating  music  is  there- 
fore an  uncontemplated  side-faculty  of  a  hearing  apparatus  which 
has  become  on  other  grounds  what  we  find  it  to  be.  So  it  is,  I 
believe,  with  man.  He  has  not  acquired  his  musical  hearing  as 
such,  but  has  received  a  highly  developed  organ  of  hearing  by  a 
process  of  selection,  because  it  was  necessary  to  him  in  the  select- 
ive process ;  and  this  organ  of  hearing  happens  also  to  be  adapted 
to  listening  to  music. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  this  has  been  produced  in  man  by  nat- 
ural breeding,  or  that  it  may  not  have  been  formed  previous  to 
the  hxmian  period.  We  know  nothing  of  our  direct  predecessors ; 
and,  even  if  their  remains  should  be  f  oxmd,  the  bony  parts  of  the 
organs  of  hearing  in  their  skulls  would  furnish  no  clew  to  the 
microscopic  particulars  of  the  soft  parts  with  which  they  were 
covered  during  life.  It  is,  however,  most  probable  that  the  pre- 
cursors of  man  had  nearly  the  same  organs  that  he  has  now ;  for 
the  living  caricatures  of  men,  the  apes,  have  them  in  nearly  the 
same  perfection.  We  have  a  right  to  assume  this,  although  we 
have  not  such  detailed  examinations  of  these  organs  as  Hasse  and 
Retzius  have  given  us  of  similar  organs  in  other  mammals.  We 
can  not  determine  whether  the  compass  of  the  scale  audible  to 
apes  is  quite  as  large  as  that  of  men ;  but  we  are  authorized  to 
presume  that  it  is  about  the  same.  The  power  of  perceiving  the 
intervals  between  musical  tones  depends  on  a  complicated  appa- 
ratus in  the  coil  of  the  ear.  This  apparatus,  called,  after  its  dis- 
coverer, the  organ  of  Corti,  includes  thousands  of  nervous  hair- 
cells,  each  of  which  is  excitable  only  by  a  single  tone  of  definite 
pitch.  The  delicacy  of  one^s  auditory  apparatus — ^the  correctness 
of  Helmholtz's  interpretation  of  the  significance  of  these  organs 
being  presupposed— depends  on  the  number  of  these  hair-cells. 
According  to  the  exact  measurements  and  enumerations  of  Ret- 
zius, there  are  15,500  of  them  in  the  ear  of  man,  12^500  in  that' of 
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the  cat,  and  T^SiX)  in  that  of  the  rabbit.  Hence  man  has  a  more 
perfect  hearing  than  those  animals,  although  we  are  not  able  yet 
to  determine  whether  his  superiority  consists  in  finer  delicacy  or 
greater  compass ;  possibly  in  both.  There  are  also  diff erenoesy 
but  probably  not  of  great  extent,  in  the  number  of  auditory  cells 
between  men ;  and  we  can  explain  by  these  differences  why  some 
persons  can  hear  more  sharply,  or  lower  tones  or  higher  tones, 
than  others.  I  myself  have  a  passably  fine  musical  ear,  but  I  can 
not  hear  the  high  tones  in  which  certain  species  of  grasshoppers 
make  music,  though  hundreds  of  them  may  be  ^  fiddling  ^  at  the 
same  time,  and  although  other  persons  recognize  them  without 
difficulty. 

The  question  now  arises  how,  if  only  useful  qualities  become 
established,  this  property  of  perceiving  musical  tones,  possessed 
by  rabbits  and  cats  in  substantially  nearly  the  same  degree  with 
man,  originated.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  these  ani- 
mals, which  do  not  make  music,  whether  they  have  a  musical 
sense  or  not,  and  the  development  of  their  hearing  apparatus 
must  have  gone  on  with  reference  to  other  needs  of  theirs.  What 
were  those  needs  ?  In  what  respect  is  it  useful  to  animals  to  have 
the  power  of  perceiving  so  great  a  number  of  distinct  tones  as  are 
provided  for  in  their  hearing  apparatus  ?  The  question  has  never 
been  discussed,  and  I  confess  that  the  answer  is  not  easy,  if  a  full 
and  detailed  explanation  is  sought.  But  in  a  general  sense  the 
reason  seems  easily  comprehensible.  Wild  animals  need  a  very 
fine  ear— beasts  of  prey,  like  cats,  in  order  that  they  may  hear  and 
distinguish  all  the  tones  that  are  emitted  by  their  game.  A  con- 
siderable scale  is  at  once  in  demand  for  this ;  one,  for  example, 
which  shall  enable  the  wild  cat  to  distinguish  the  cooing  of  the 
dove,  the  call  of  the  cuckoo  through  all  its  tones,  and  those  of 
the  thrush,  finch,  linnet,  pheasant,  and  the  other  birds  and  little 
anJTTials  of  the  wood  and  field.  The  wild  animal  must  also  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  sounds  of  his  enemies — whether  it  be  the 
intended  victim  having  to  escape  his  pursuer,  or  the  beast  of  prey 
avoiding  a  rival ;  to  the  list  of  which,  already  large,  has  been 
added  man,  who  api>eared  after  animals'  organs  of  hearing  were 
fully  developed.  For  this  purpose  the  hearing  of  these  animals 
should  be  capable  of  perceiving  low  tones  and  high  tones,  and  the 
complete  series  of  tones  between.  A  feeling  of  wonder  comes  over 
us  when  we  see  how  highly  developed  the  hearing  of  animals  is, 
and  we  can  hardly  comprehend  it  except  we  consider  to  what  an 
extent  their  existence  in  the  wild  condition  depends  upon  an  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  the  organ.  There  must  be  no  uncertainty  in 
their  minds  as  to  the  kind  of  source  whence  any  sound  comes. 
A  mistake  may  be  a  n:iatter  of  life  and  death  to  Ihem.  The  food 
of  a  beast  of  prey  is  preccurious,  and  he  can  not  afford  to  let  any 
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opportnnity  of  supplying  himself  pass.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that 
the  fox  watches  night  and  day  intent  to  take  notice  of  the  lightest 
movement  in  the  air ;  or  that  the  hare  is  a  proverbially  timid 
beast,  for  the  existence  of  his  species  depends  npon  his  being  on 
the  alert.  We  can  thus  understand  to  a  certain  extent  why  the 
rabbit  has  7,800  auditory  cells  in  his  organ ;  a  number  that  rep- 
resents a  wonderfully  delicate  refinement  in  his  hearing,  even 
if  we  do  not  suppose  each  of  these  7,800  cells  to  correspond  with 
a  different  tone,  as,  if  we  regard  each  cross-shaped  group  of  four 
cells  as  representing  a  single  tone,  this  would  give  an  exceedingly 
large  number — about  two  thousand— -of  tone-perceptions.  We  may 
realisse  how  delicate  must  be  the  hearing  that  appreciates  even  a 
thousand  tones  when  we  recollect  that  our  concert-piano  scales 
give  only  eighty-seven  tones.  Even  if  we  take  a  scale  of  greater 
compass,  as  of  a  hundred  tones  at  intervals  of  a  semitone,  our 
rabbit  will  have  capacity  to  distinguish  nineteen  intertones  in 
each  half-tone  interval.  We,  ourselves,  if  we  exercise  our  full 
power  of  hearing,  could  distinguish  some  thirty  iutertones  be- 
tween the  tones  A  and  B^  of  our  scale — ^a  few  more  than  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  vibrations  corresponding  with  those 
notes  (A=440,  Bk=467"5). 

To  make  this  highly  developed  organization  of  the  ear  of  real 
benefit  to  the  animal,  the  parts  of  the  brain  corresponding  with 
the  auditory  nerves  must  be  constituted  with  like  delicacy.  So 
also  must  those  parts  which  serve  for  the  remembrance  of  sensa- 
tions. For,  without  memory  and  the  power  to  profit  by  the  les- 
sons of  experience,  those  powers  would  be  of  little  use  to  the 
aniTnal. 

It  is  only  in  a  few  instances  that  we  can  ascertain  with  any 
degree  of  sufficiency  how  far  an  animal  is  capable  of  really  com- 
prehending our  music.  The  capacity  often  appears  to  be  consider- 
able ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  cavalry-horses  frequently  learn  to 
recognize  the  signals  given  by  the  trumpeters  as  well  as  their 
riders  do,  and  to  make  the  motions  answering  to  them  before  they 
are  directed  to  do  so.  We  have,  furthermore,  in  many  birds,  which 
are  far  below  the  mammals  we  have  named  in  mental  cai)acity, 
good  evidence  that  our  music  can  be  heard  and  comprehended  by 
beings  whose  hearing  apparatus  has  not  been  adapted  to  those 
ends.  I  refer  especially  to  birds  which  have  no  or  only  very  sim- 
ple songs  of  their  own,  and  are  yet  able  to  imitate  both  the  more 
varied  songs  of  other  birds  and  human  melodies.  This  is  con- 
spicuously the  case  with  some  of  the  parrots,  which  can  learn  to 
repeat  short  melodies  well  and  distinctly.  They  also  possess  the 
proper  organs  for  hearing  music,  although  they  do  not  themselves 
make  it.  Thus  our  proposition  seems  well  founded  that,  as  man 
possessed  musical  hearing  organs  before  he  made  music,  those 
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organs  did  not  reach  their  present  high  development  throng^        ! 
practice  in  music. 

Among  the  objections  that  may  be  brought  up  against  this 
theory,  the  most  real  is  that  founded  on  the  existence  of  persons 
without  musical  sense ;  who  can  hear  ordinary  sounds  and  intona- 
tions as  well  as  musically  gifted  persons,  but  who  can  not  define 
musical  intervals,  can  not  take  up  a  melody  and  repeat  it,  and  can 
not  analyze  harmonies.  If  their  organs  of  hearing  are  as  well  de- 
veloped as  those  of  musicians,  that  would  seem  to  be  evidence  that 
the  musical  sense  is  something  else  than  ordinary  hearing,  and  j 
supplementary  to  it.  But  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  the  | 
hearing  of  unmusical  persons  is  as  well  developed  as  that  of  mu- 
sicians, and  I  regard  it  as  highly  improbable.  Although  we  have 
no  accurate  data  on  the  subject,  the  facts  we  have  do  not  sus-  ' 
tain  the  proposition.  The  idea  of  unmusicality  is  a  relative  one. 
Mozart  had  so  wonderful  a  recollection  of  tone-pitches  that  he 
could  detect  a  difference  of  a  quarter  of  a  tone  between  a  violin  , 
he  was  playing  and  one  which  he  had  played  on  two  days  before.  j 
Other  men,  whom  we  regard  as  men  of  high  musical  talent,  have 
only  the  weakest,  or  no  memory  at  all,  for  absolute  tone-pitches. 
They  can  not  tell  whether  a  piece  is  played  in  A,  C,  or  F,  but  are 
satisfied  if  the  tone-intervals  within  the  piece  are  properly  repre- 
sented. Defects  of  this  kind  are  corollaries  of  want  of  practice, 
and  result  to  a  large  extent  from  the  considerable  parif  which  the 
piano  fills  in  musical  teaching.  The  sense  of  players  on  the  violin 
— an  instrument  on  which  minute  intervals  of  tone  can  be  pro- 
duced—is much  clearer  and  more  delicate  than  that  of  players  on 
the  piano.  The  various  degrees  of  defect  in  musical  sense  seem 
to  me  to  depend  on  a  more  or  less  imperfect  structure  of  the  or- 
gans of  hearing.  Defects  and  aberrations  api>ear  in  all  i)arts  of 
the  body,  and  must  be  particularly  apt  to  overtake  an  organ  which, 
like  the  ear  of  man,  is  now  no  longer  of  the  importance  for  main- 
taining the  species  which  it  must  have  been  several  thousand 
years  ago  when  man  was  still  in  a  state  of  nature.  Or  there  may  be 
defects  in  the  brain-centers  that  receive  the  nervous  impressions, 
or  in  the  connections  between  the  brain  and  nerves.  Light  is  cast 
upon  these  instances  through  the  accounts  of  cases  of  aphasia  and 
musical  impotency,  in  which,  through  injury  to  a  small  spot  in 
the  brain,  the  faculty  of  appreciating  or  producing  music  is  partly 
or  wholly  removed,  usually  in  connection  with  disorders  of  speech. 
Besides  the  older  observations  of  Eussmaul,  East,  Knoblauch,  and 
Oppenheim  have  made  interesting  contributions  on  this  difficult 
and  complicated  subject. 

Have  we  a  right  to  suppose  that  the  musical  gifts  of  the  primi- 
tive man  were  the  same  as  we  have  to-day  F  Can  we  imagine  that 
men  were  bom  in  the  earliest  ages  who  might  have  furnished  a 
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Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Beeihoyen,  or  have  acquired  even  tlie  average 
mtusical  skill  of  our  day  ?  I  do  not  believe  it ;  for  something  else 
is  needed  for  the  comprehension  of  our  present  higher  music  than 
the  musical  apparatus  of  our  ear  and  brain-center,  and  more  than 
the  musical  instruction  that  can  be  given  in  one  person's  lifetime 
— a  refined,  impressionable^  cultivated  soul. 

The  auditory  center  of  the  brain  often  spoken  of  is  not  simply 
theoretical,  but  is  defined  with  fair  certainty.  If ,  in  a  dog  or  an 
ape,  a  particular  spot  in  the  temporal  fold  of  the  cerebrum  is  de- 
stroyed on  both  sides,  the  animal  will  be  made  deaf,  although  his 
ear-organs  have  not  been  disturbed.  The  animal's  general  health 
is  not  impaired ;  it  continues  to  live,  but  it  ceases  to  hear.  Noises 
passing  through  its  hearing  apparatus  still  excite  nervous  vibra- 
tions, and  these  are  still  transmitted  to  the  brain;  but  the  organ 
is  lacking  there  which  should  convert  them  into  tone -percep- 
tions and  bring  them  to  consciousness.  The  animal  is  '^  soul- 
deaf  .''  If,  again,  we  were  able  to  remove  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
cerebellum  and  leave  the  hearing  centers  xmtouched,  the  mechan- 
ical process  of  the  production  of  tone  impressions  would  still  go 
on,  but  the  animal  or  the  mau  would  hear  nothing,  because  there 
would  be  nothing  left  in  his  brain  to  make  him  conscious  of  the 
tone-impressions.  With  the  rest  of  the  cerebellum  was  taken 
away  the  intellect,  with  all  its  side-faculties  of  feeling,  fancy,  self • 
consciousness,  etc.  The  ''soul''  is  wanting,  and  without  it  the 
finest  musical  notes,  brought  to  place  in  the  hearing  center,  make 
no  impression. 

I  have  brought  forward  this  hypothetical  case  to  show  that  the 
way  in  which  music  is  comprehended  depends  not  only  on  the 
auditory  centers,  but  as  much  on  that  which  lies  behind  them, 
which  takes  up  the  tone-images  formed  by  them  and  gives  them 
reality — ^the  "  souL"  If  there  is  no  *'  soul,"  as  in  the  supposed 
case,  then  the  tone-images  are  not  perceived ;  if  a  highly  devel- 
oped, tuneful,  and  thoughtful  human  soul  is  present,  then  the 
confluent  and  contrasted  voices  of  a  polyphone  music  are  per- 
ceived as  a  charming  musical  structure,  a  rich  art-picture,  the 
single  parts  of  which  stand  in  perceptible  connection ;  going  out 
from  one  another,  running  back  into  one  another,  the  individual 
tone-pictures  shape  themselves  by  ever  new  variations  into  ever 
new  and  interesting  combinations.  But  if  there  is  only  the  rela- 
tively lowly  organized  brain  of  an  animal,  a  parrot,  for  instance, 
then  the  spiritual  power  of  the  complicated  tone-picture  will  not  pre- 
vail, and  only  a  possibly  pleasant  confusion  of  sounds  is  perceived. 
The  parrot  will  never  be  able  to  follow  the  course  of  a  piece  of 
music,  because  he  lacks  the  necessary  degree  of  intelligence,  but 
will  only  be  able  to  repeat  snatches  of  it,  with  no  comprehension 
of  the  connection  of  the  parts.    Hence  we  conclude  that  affections 
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of  the  same  organs  of  hearing  and  of  the  auditory  centers  api^er- 
taining  to  them  must  produce  different  effects  on  the  ^  soul  **  ac- 
cording to  its  degree  of  development.  The  ^  soul  ^  is  in  a  manner 
played  upon  by  the  musical  movements  of  the  auditory  centers  as 
if  it  was  an  instrument ;  the  more  complete  the  instrument,  the 
greater  the  effect.  Hence  the  comprehension  of  our  music  by  the 
highest  animals — ^the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  horse— is  exceedingly 
imperfect,  because  of  their  limited  mental  development.  Music 
strikes  them  as  pleasant  or  xmpleasant,  or  attracts  them,  independ- 
ently of  what  we  call  the  character  of  the  piece.  The  same  dif- 
ferences, except  in  a  lesser  degree,  must  prevail  in  the  different 
stages  of  development  of  the  human  souL  If  tiie  primitive  m^i 
did  not  have  a  mind  equal  to  ours ;  if  man's  intellect  and  all  that 
depends  upon  it  has  been  growing  sharper  and  more  profound 
during  the  thousands  of  years  of  his  struggle  for  existence,  his 
faculty  for  comprehending  music  must  also  have  been  enlarged 
in  the  course  of  time.  For  this  reason  we  can  not  suppose  that 
any  Beethovens  were  concealed  among  primitive  men,  or  are  run- 
ning around  among  contemporary  Australians  or  negroes.  For 
that  is  needed,  not  only  a  strongly  cultivated  musical  sense,  but 
also  a  rich,  great,  deeply  emotionikl  soul  such  as  accomi)anies  an 
intellect  schooled  according  to  the  sum  of  its  experiences.  I 
will  go  further,  and  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  a  child  of 
one  of  these  primitive  men,  if  he  were  given  to  us  to-day,  could  be 
trained  to  the  same  degree  of  musical  appreciation  as  our  childr^ 
are  capable  of.  The  native  higher  mental  faculties  would  be 
wanting  in  him.  While  savages  are  lower  in  mental  development 
than  civilized  man,  and  while  we  recognize  that  man's  receptivity 
for  music  has  grown  with  his  mental  development,  we  must  doubt 
if  any  increase  in  the  power  of  the  human  mind  has  taken  place 
in  historical  times.  The  civilized  natives  of  antiquity  appear  to 
have  already  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  mental  capacity ;  and 
their  lawgivers,  poets,  philosophers,  architects,  and  sculptors  have 
had  no  successors  superior  to  them.  We  have  a  right  to  suppose 
also  that  the  ancients  had  the  same  musical  sense  and  talent  f<»r 
music  as  we ;  and  that,  if  their  music  was  inferior,  it  was  not  for 
lack  in  that  direction,  but  for  the  want  of  the  products  of  the 
continued  exercise  of  the  musical  talent — of  invention  and  dis- 
covery— acquired  and  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  added  to,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  have  reached  our  high  de- 
gree of  cultivation.  Although  man's  physical  power  may  not 
increase,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  an  almost  unlimited  advance 
of  mankind  in  mental  cultivation,  by  each  generation  building 
upon  the  stage  which  its  predecessor  had  reached,  and  thus  con- 
tiuuing  perpetually  to  go  higher. 
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HUMAN  HEREDITY. 

Bt  JAMSS  H.  8T0IXEB, 

nK>nt8W>B  OV  VATUSAL  HIITOBT  IH  VinOS  OOLUWI. 

rr  common  speecli  we  use  the  term  heredity  as  signifying  simply 
that  principle  by  which  the  qualities  of  parents  are  transmitted 
to  their  children*  We  give  the  term  a  meaning  broad  efnough  to 
cover  facts  which  come  within  our  ordinary  notice.  We  see  that 
the  features  of  children— the  Bhai>e  of  the  brow  and  nose^  the  color 
of  the  hair  and  eyes— bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  parents ; 
as  they  grow  older  we  notice  not  only  physical  but  also  psychical 
resemblances— the  temperament^  tastes^  and  aptitudes  are  more  or 
less  like  those  of  the  parents.  We  find  an  explanation  of  these 
likenesses  in  the  principle  of  heredity ;  and^  as  no  evidence  of  any 
deeper  operation  of  such  a  principle  comes  within  our  ordinary 
observation,  we  limit  it  to  these  particulars.  It  is  true  that  occa- 
sionally we  are  reminded  that  the  principle  may  extend  to  a 
second  generation ;  we  see  the  traits  of  the  grandparent  reap- 
pearing in  the  child,  this  being  most  noticeably  true  in  respect 
to  certam  bodily  disorders,  as  scrofulous  diseases  and  certain 
forms  of  insanity.  But  we  seldom  think  that  the  principle  of 
heredity  operates  through  more  than  the  two  or  three  generations 
of  our  inmiediate  ancestors,  or  that  any  other  qualities  than  those 
which  are  specifically  peculiar  to  us— that  mark  our  individuality 
of  body  or  mind — come  to  us  by  it. 

A  little  reflection,  however,  must  convince  us  that  this  prin- 
ciple works  more  deeply.  Those  qualities  that  distinguish  us  as 
members  of  a  nationality — ^whence  come  they  ?  As  Americans 
we  pride  ourselves  that  there  is  something  distinctive  about  us, 
that  places  us  in  a  different  category  from  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen.  Whence  come  these  national  characteristics  ?  They 
were  possessed  by  our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers,  and  the  im- 
mediate inference,  therefore,  is  that  they  come  to  us  by  inheritance. 
Of  course,  we  have  to  consider  that  the  fathers  who  were  the 
founders  of  the  nation  did  not  inherit  the  American  character- 
istics, smce  we  must  regard  them  as  the  original  possessors  of 
them*  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  national  characteristics  origi- 
nate in  external  causes,  but  once  established  they  are  perpetuated 
by  inheritance.  It  may  be  urged,  of  course,  that  external  causes 
operate  ui)on  succeeding  generations  as  well  as  the  antecedent 
one,  as  evidenced  in  our  nationality  by  its  rapid  absorption  of 
foreign  stock.  No  doubt  the  direct  influence  of  our  institutions 
is  a  constant  force  in  the  development  of  the  national  character- 
istics, and  goes  a  great  way  toward  Americanizing  citizens  of  for- 
eign birth  even  in  a  single  generation.   But  to  native-bom  Ameri- 
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camr  this  influence  simply  adds  itself  to  that  of  inheritance,  and 
does  not  diTninish  its  strength  or  importance.  Taking  a  genial 
view  of  the  question,  the  case  becomes  very  obvious.  It  will 
scarcely  be  disputed  that  national  characteristics  manifest  thsa- 
selves  definitely,  not  only  in  the  temperament,  ideas,  eta,  of  the 
people,  but  also  in  their  bodily  features.  We  speak  of  the  Tgngligh 
type  of  facial  features,  the  Qerman  type,  etc.,  and  every  one  ap- 
preciates that  these  terms  express  real  distinction&  Moreover,  we 
know  that  these  types  have  existed  a  long  time,  slightly  vari- 
able, no  doubt,  but  never  losing  the  main  lines.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  this  continuance  of  tyi>e  rests  on  heredity. 
The  case  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  continuance  of  tiie 
family  likeness,  only  the  family  is  larger  and  the  features  les 
distinctive,  though,  in  the  long  run,  they  are  more  faithfully  ocm- 
served. 

Lying  deeper  than  those  characteristics  that  mark  us  as  mem- 
bers of  a  nationality  are  others  that  mark  us  as  members  of  one 
of  the  great  races  of  the  human  family.  The  term  race  has  differ- 
ent significations  according  to  its  use,  whether  referring  to  dis- 
tinctions chiefly  of  an  anatomical  character  (though  connoting 
others),  as  the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  etc.,  races,  or  to  distinctions 
based  more  directly  on  differences  of  lineage,  as  the  Celtic,  Teu- 
tonic, etc.,  races.  For  the  purpose  in  hand  we  use  it  in  the  former 
sense,  dividing  mankind  into  the  usual  five  races,  Caucasian,  ne- 
gro, Indian,  etc.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  our  race  characteristics 
come  to  us  in  the  same  way  as  our  national  and  family  character- 
istics :  we  get  our  white  skin  and  orthognathous  skulls  by  inh^t- 
ance  just  as  truly  as  our  more  specific  bodily  features,  only  these 
qualities  come  to  us  from  ancestors  more  remote.  We  need  not 
concern  ourselves  here  how  they  obtained  them,  nor  whether 
they  were  acquired  suddenly  in  a  single  generation  or  gradually 
through  many  generations.  The  i)oint  to  be  insisted  upon  is  that, 
race  characteristics  once  established,  they  are  transmitted  by  in- 
heritance through  all  succeeding  generations.  Of  course,  the 
principle  applies  not  only  to  merely  anatomical  features,  but  to 
mental  traits  as  welL  The  peculiarities  of  mental  constitution 
that  make  the  Caucasian  the  most  progressive  race  are  handed 
down  by  inheritance  just  as  truly  as  the  color  of  the  skin  and  the 
shape  of  the  skull. 

Still  deeper  than  the  race  characteristics — ^more  fundamental 
than  they— are  those  that  mark  us  as  members  of  the  human  fam- 
ily itself.  Our  convoluted  brains,  our  power  of  verbal  speech, 
certain  of  our  intellectual  and  our  moral  faculties,  these  are  the 
qualities  that  belong  to  us  in  common  with  cdl  men,  and  that 
distinguish  us  from  the  highest  animals.  Whence  came  th^e 
qualities  P     It  can  only  be  answered  that  they  came  from  the 
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fathers  of  the  race^  having  been  transmitted  by  the  law  of  hered- 
ity through  the  successiye  generations  to  us.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  race  originated  in  a  single  pair  or  had  a  multiplex 
origin,  nor  are  we  here  concerned  how  our  progenitors  came  to 
possess  these  qualities  at  all;  the  fact  at  hand  is  that,  once  hay- 
ing lived,  they  transmitted  to  their  descendants  down  to  us  their 
distinctive  human  qualities. 

The  facts  to  which  our  attention  has  now  been  given  are  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

All  the  qualities  of  our  human  nature  come  to  us  by  inherit- 
ance. 

Those  qualities  which  are  strictly  individual— the  *'  skin-deep  '* 
qualities — come  to  us  from  our  immediate  ancestors,  our  parents 
and  grandx)arents. 

Those  qualities  which  are  less  specific,  which  we  have  in  com- 
mon with  others  who  live  under  the  same  laws  and  institutions, 
and  generally  under  similar  physical  conditions,  come  to  us  from 
ancestors  more  remote,  though  quite  within  historic  time. 

Those  qualities  which  are  still  more  general,  which  we  have  in 
common  with  others  of  the  same  general  physical  features,  came 
from  ancestors  much  more  remote,  whose  records  are  lost  in  pre- 
historic time. 

Those  qualities  which  are  broadly  anthropological,  which  we 
possess  in  common  with  all  members  of  the  human  family,  came 
to  us  from  the  original  progenitors  of  the  race. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  only  the  strictly  human  qualities 
of  our  nature.  We  have  now  to  consider  whether  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  heredity  extends  also  to  the  animal  qualities.  Let 
us  first  notice  those  which  man  possesses  in  common  with  the 
highest  animals.  They  are,  a  vertebral  column,  giving  form  and 
flexibility  to  the  body ;  two  pairs  of  limbs  for  prehension  and  loco- 
motion ,  mammary  glands  supplying  food  for  the  young ;  a  four- 
chambered  heart  and  double  blood-circulation ;  and,  finally,  a  well- 
developed  nervous  system,  with  sense-organs,  placing  the  animal 
in  conscious  relation  with  the  external  world.  Does  the  principle 
of  heredity  by  which,  as  we  have  seen,  all  our  anthropological 
qualities  have  come  to  us,  give  us  also  these  zoological  qualities  ? 
The  point  here  to  be  enforced  is,  that  if  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  not  in  the  affirmative,  then  there  is  a  break  in  that  law,  the 
operation  of  which  we  have  seen  to  extend  from  the  most  specific 
to  the  most  general  anthropological  qualities.  In  considering 
whether  there  is  such  a  break,  the  special  point  of  inquiry  is 
whether  the  two  classes  of  qualities,  the  anthropological  and  the 
zodlogical,  are  different  from  each  other  in  kind.  For,  if  they  be 
the  same  in  kind,  the  presxmiption  is  that  the  law  operates  in 
respect  to  both ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  break.    The  an- 
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thropological  qualities  are,  as  we  have  seen,  partly  physical — the 
shape  of  the  skull,  the  structure  of  the  brain,  the  color  of  the  skin:— 
and  partly  psychical,  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  The 
zoological  qualities  are  also  partly  physical  and  partly  psychical : 
of  the  former  class,  the  general  structure  of  the  body  and  the  par- 
ticular structure  of  organs,  as  the  heart,  lungs,  glands,  etc. ;  of 
the  latter  class,  the  faculties  of  intelligence.  It  api>ears,  there- 
fore, that  the  zoSlogical  qualities  are  the  same  in  kind  with  the 
anthropological,  and  the  inference,  therefore,  is  that  the  law  of 
heredity  extends  also  to  them.  That  is  to  say,  as  we  proceed,  step 
by  step,  from  the  most  specific  to  the  most  general  qualities  pe- 
culiar to  man,  and  then  by  the  next  step  pass  to  those  qualities 
which  we  possess  in  common  with  the  highest  animals,  we  find 
that  the  last  term  of  the  series  is  the  same  in  kind  with  the  oth- 
ers, and  all  the  reasons  that  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  law  of 
heredity  extends  successively  through  the  first  terms  of  the  series 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  extends  also  to  the  last. 

The  fact  that  not  all  the  anthropological  qualities  have  their 
zodlogical  prototypes  does  not  at  all  affect  the  force  of  the  infer- 
ence. We  may  allow,  for  example,  that  the  moral  faculties  are 
strictly  anthropological ;  but  this  does  not  detract  from  the  evi- 
dence that  the  intellectual  faculties  came  from  the  zoological  pro- 
totypes, any  more  than  the  fact  that  the  Italian  i>eople  have  dark 
complexions  detracts  from  the  evidence  that  they  descended  from 
Cauc€wian  progenitors.  In  other  words,  the  possession  of  specific 
qualities  by  a  class — qualities  not  received  by  inheritance — affects 
in  no  way  the  evidence  that  the  general  qualities  of  the  clcuss  were 
received  by  inheritance.  We  have  recognized  this  principle  at 
each  step  in  the  present  discussion.  For  example,  we  saw  that  the 
national  characteristics  of  a  people  arise  from  other  causes  than 
inheritance,  but  this  did  not  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  race 
characteristics  of  the  same  people  were  not  inherited.  In  fact, 
every  person  affords  in  his  own  facial  features  an  illustration  of 
this  principle.  The  expression  of  our  countenances,  whether  in- 
telligent or  dull,  cheerful  or  grave,  etc.,  has  been  determined  by 
the  circumstances  of  our  lives — education,  etc. ;  but  the  anatomi- 
cal features — color  of  oyes,  shape  of  nose,  etc. — are  inherited  from 
our  parents. 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  evidences  that  man  has 
inherited  his  anthropological  qualities  apply  equally  as  well  to 
his  having  inherited  his  zodlogical  qualities. 

Below  those  qualities  which  man  has  in  conunon  with  the 
higher  animals  are  others  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  the 
lower  animals  also.  These  are  chiefly  anatomical  and  physiologi- 
cal in  character,  such  as  the  possession  of  bodies  whose  structurd 
units  consist  of  cells,  organs  which  perform  the  functions  of  ali- 
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mentation^  reproduction^  etc.  The  reasoning  already  employed 
leads  ns  to  conclude  that  these  lower  animals  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  higher^  and  transmitted  to  them  the  qualities  which  the  two 
classes  possess  in  common.  For  example^  both  the  higher  and 
lower  animals  ;)ossess  an  alimentary  canal  —  a  tube  running 
through  the  body  for  the  reception  and  digestion  of  food.  We 
conclude  that  this  alimentary  canal  was  not  obtained  by  the 
higher  animals  through  external  causes,  but  by  inheritance  from 
the  lower  animals. 

We  have,  finally,  to  consider  those  qualities  which  man,  and 
both  the  higher  and  lower  grades  of  animals,  possess  in  common 
with  the  very  lowest  animals.  These  lowest  animals,  consisting 
in  respect  to  their  physical  characters  simply  of  minute  jeDy- 
particles,  destitute  of  organization,  agree  with  the  higher  animals 
only  in  their  physiological  properties.  These  are  essentially  only 
two,  nutrition  and  reproduction.  These,  indeed,  are  the  two  abso- 
lutdy  fundamental  and  essential  properties  of  any  living  organ- 
ism. Without  the  one,  the  life  of  the  individual  ceases ;  without 
the  other,  the  life  of  the  species.  From  the  biological  point  of 
▼iew,  the  carrying  out  of  these  two  functions  of  nutrition  and  re- 
production is  the  sole  end  of  existence  of  any  living  being.  Ani- 
mals differ  from  one  another — ^they  occupy  a  lower  or  higher  place 
in  the  scale  of  life — according  to  the  advantages  of  organization 
enabling  them  to  carry  out  these  functions.  The  special  powers 
possessed  by  animals  which  at  first  sight  seemed  to  be  ends  in 
themselves,  are  seen  by  a  moment's  reflection  to  be  only  subserv- 
ient to  these  two  great  ends.  In  birds,  for  example,  both  those 
powers  depending  upon  structural  perfection,  as  flight,  vision, 
song,  and  plumage,  and  those  depending  upon  a  highly  devdoped 
nervous  system,  as  the  instincts  of  migration  and  nest-building, 
serve,  in  ^e  end,  wholly  to  better  enable  the  animals  to  maintain 
their  own  life  and  that  of  their  species — ^to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  nutrition  and  reproduction.  Thus,  rapid  flight  and  keen  vision 
enable  them  to  procure  food ;  melodious  notes  and  brilliant  plu- 
mage are  sexual  attractions ;  while  migration  and  nest-building  are 
directly  connected  with  nutrition  and  reproduction  respectively. 
Prom  th^e  considerations  it  is  seen  that,  to  the  biologist,  the 
simplest  animals — ^the  animate  jelly-particles — are  beings  of  far 
higher  rank  than  their  physical  simplicity  would  indicate,  since 
they  carry  on  the  same  life-processes  that  other  animals  do,  only 
lacking  parts  and  organs  subserving  the  operation  of  these  pro- 
cesses. It  is,  therefore,  only  to  assume  that  like  proceeds  from 
like  to  suppose  that  from  these  simplest  animals  the  higher  forms 
received  by  the  law  of  heredity  the  two  powers  of  their  being 
which  all  possess  in  common— nutrition  and  reproduction.  The 
differences  subsisting  between  these  lowest  animals  and  the  highei: 
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are  not  differences  relating  to  the  lif e-characters,  but  merely  to 
the  physical  forms  in  which  life  manifests  itself. 

As  we  know  of  no  simpler  organisms  than  these,  and  can  not 
conceive  that  life  could  manifest  itself  in  any  simpler  forms,  we 
must  regard  them  as  the  primordial  animals — ^the  progenitors  of 
the  animal  kingdom. 

The  conclusion  which  we  reach,  then,  is  that  not  only  all  man's 
distinctively  human  qualities  came  to  him  by  inheritance,  but  also 
all  his  purely  animal  qualities.  The  former  came  from  human 
ancestors,  the  latter  from  animal  ancestors.  And  as  with  the 
former,  so  with  the  latter ;  the  more  specific  came  from  ancestors 
less  remote,  the  more  general  from  ancestors  more  remote.  The 
most  general,  the  absolutely  fundamental  and  essential,  came  from 
the  primordial  living  beings. 

The  animals  of  the  first  life-period  were  succeeded  by  others 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  possessed  not  only  the  physiological  char- 
acters of  the  primordial  organisms,  but  also  certain  anatomical 
characters  not  received  by  inheritance,  enabling  them  to  carry  out 
the  physiological  processes  more  perfectly.  If  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity we  consider  the  animals  of  the  first  and  second  life-periods 
to  be  those  which  we  have  already  designated  as  the  lowest  and 
the  lower  animals  respectively,  then  the  latter  received  by  inher- 
itance from  the  former  their  functions  of  nutrition  and  reproduc- 
tion, and  acquired  the  special  organs  of  alimentation  and  repro- 
duction by  which  these  functions  were  the  better  carried  on.  The 
question  whence  these  new  characters  came  need  form  no  part  of 
our  present  inquiry.  For  our  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  resulted  from  external  causes,  it  being  understood  that 
it  is  not  intended  to  preclude  the  idea  of  the  agencies  in  question 
being  natural  causes.  The  fact  here  to  be  set  forth  is  that  these 
animals  of  the  second  life-period  transmitted,  by  the  law  of  he- 
redity, these  characters  that  first  appeared  in  tiiem,  along  with 
those  which  they  had  received  by  inheritance,  to  their  descend- 
ants. It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  of  coutse,  that  the  characters 
were  preserved  unmodified  as  to  details,  but  only  that  their  gen- 
eral nature,  both  as  to  structure  and  use,  were  retained.  The 
animals  of  the  third  life-period— which  we  may  consider  those 
we  have  called  the  higher  animals — ^therefore  possessed  at  the 
outset  all  the  characters  of  the  first,  together  with  those  that 
were  i)eculiar  to  the  second.  They,  in  their  turn,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  external  causes,  came  to  possess  new  characters — a  ver- 
tebral column,  four-chambered  heart,  etc. — ^while  those  which 
they  had  received  by  inheritance  from  their  forerunners  of  the 
second  period  attained  in  them  a  higher  development ;  in  their 
turn,  too,  they  transmitted  their  advanced  organization  to  the 
succeeding  order  of  beings— that  is,  to  the  human  race.     This 
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same  process  continued  throngli  the  successive  generations  of  the 
human  family.  The  distinctively  human  qualities  acquired  at  the 
outsety  together  with  the  accumulation  of  inherited  animal  quali- 
ties, were  handed  down  to  the  races  that  succeeded.  They,  in 
turn,  bestowed  all  that  had  been  bequeathed  to  them,  together 
with  their  newly  acquired  race  characteristics,  to  their  descend- 
ants. Finally,  the  national  characteristics,  which  in  our  time  we 
may  suppose  to  include  all  the  traits  that  characterize  civilized 
man,  were  differentiated. 

Civilized  man,  therefore,  inherits  the  accumulation  of  benefits 
that  have  come  from  the  operation  of  the  law  of  heredity  through 
the  long  ages  since  life  began  upon  the  earth.  In  a  deeper  sense 
than  we  commonly  think,  we  are  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages. 

Man  does  not  come  into  his  f  uU  inheritance  at  the  beginning 
of  his  existence.  It  is  a  fact  of  exceeding  significance  thali;  at  the 
beginning  of  embryonic  life,  our  bodies  consist  of  nothing  more 
than  a  single  cell,  precisely  similar  to  the  minute  organisms  with 
which  life  began  upon  the  earth.  It  is  as  if  man  acknowledged 
the  debt  which  he  owes  to  these  primordial  living  beings.  But  it 
is  not  only  to  the  primal  form  of  life  that  he  makes  this  confession 
of  afiSnity ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  successive  stages  of  em- 
bryonic development  represent  the  succession  of  type  forms  of 
animal  life  as  they  appeared  upon  the  earth.  Thus,  man  comes 
into  his  inheritance  by  degrees.  At  the  beginning  of  his  existence 
he  possesses  the  characters  of  the  primal  forms  of  life ;  a  little 
later,  those  of  the  second  life-period — ^such  as  belong  to  the  lower 
animals ;  still  later,  those  of  the  third  life-period — such  as  belong 
to  the  higher  grade  of  animals.  At  a  considerable  time  before 
birth  he  has  already  come  into  possession  of  all  the  animal  quali- 
ties, and  at  birth  the  human  physical  characters  are  present. 
Then  follows  a  more  perfect  development  of  the  physical  char- 
acters, and  at  the  same  time  the  acquirement  of  the  higher  human 
characteristics — ^the  power  of  speech  and  the  mental  and  moral 
faculties.  Thus,  in  the  unfolding  embryo  and  in  the  growing  child 
we  have  recorded  in  dim  but  unmistakable  characters  the  history 
of  the  life  of  the  earth. 

A  suggestion,  looking  to  the  future,  here  presents  itself. 
The  same  agencies  out  of  which  has  come  the  progress  of  the  past 
are  in  operation  now.  It  is,  therefore,  only  in  the  course  of  nature 
that  there  should  be  a  further  progress.  And  as  respects  man, 
according  to  a  law  that  has  governed  in  the  i)ast,  namely,  that  the 
most  recently  acquired  characters  of  a  type  are  most  subject  to 
progressive  change,  we  may  expect  that  advancement  will  be 
chiefly  in  respect  to  his  higher  powers — ^his  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  nature. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  METEORITES. 

By  OUVEK   WHIPPLE   HUNTINGTON,  Ph.  D., 

DraTBOOTOB  Ur  KnmULOOT  AVD  OKSKnTBT,  HABVABD  mVXBSlTr. 

METEORITES  are  particularly  interesting  because  they  com- 
prise the  only  material  coming  to  us  from  outer  space.  In 
consequence  of  the  striking  phenomena  resulting  from  their  rapid 
passage  through  our  atmosphere^  making  them  appear  like  baUs 
of  fire  visible  at  great  distances,  sometimes  exploding  with  such 
violence  as  to  be  taken  for  earthquakes,  their  falls  have  been 
noticed  and  recorded  since  the  earliest  times.  The  accounts,  how- 
ever,  were  so  imbued  with  superstitions,  and  so  distorted  by  the 
terrified  condition  of  the  narrators,  that  in  most  cases  the  witn^s- 
es  of  €he  event  were  laughed  at  for  their  supposed  delusions,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that  men 
of  science  and  people  in  general  began  to  give  credit  to  such 
reports. 

The  earliest  authentic  records  of  stones  falling  from  the  sky 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Chinese  annals,  which  go  back  to  644  B,  c., 
and  between  that  time  and  333  A.  n.  Biot  has  traced  sixteen  dis- 
tinct occurrences.  In  Europe,  a  meteorite  is  said  to  have  fallen 
in  Crete  as  far  back  as  1478  B.  c,  but  Greek  history  can  not  be 
depended  upon  for  events  earlier  than  700  B.  c.  A  more  proba- 
ble fall,  in  706  B.  c,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch ;  while  Livy,  in 
his  History  of  Rome,  gives  an  account  of  a  shower  of  stones 
which  fell  on  the  Alban  Mount  about  652  B.  c,  and  which  so 
impressed  the  senate  that  they  decreed  a  nine  days'  solemn  festi- 
val. Again,  in  466  B.  c,  a  stone  fell  at  jSgospotamos,  in  Thrace, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Parian  Marbles,  and  also  by  Plutarch 
and  Pliny,  which  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  size  of  two  mill- 
stones, and  equal  in  weight  to  a  full  wagon-load.  Still  more 
famous  was  the  meteorite  which  fell  204  B.  c.  in  Phrygia,  de- 
scribed as  conical  in  shape,  of  a  deep-brown  color,  and  looking 
like  a  piece  of  lava,  and  so  pointed  at  the  top  that  it  was  called 
the  *' needle  *'  of  Cybele.  This  stone  was  believed  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven,  and  was  worshiped  at  Pessinus  by  the  Phrygians 
and  Phoenicians  as  the  Great  Mother  of  the  Qods.  At  the  Idme  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  upon  the  annoimcement  by  an  oracle  that 
its  possession  would  secure  continued  prosperity  to  the  state,  it 
was  demanded  from  King  Attains  and  taken  with  great  ceremony 
to  Rome,  where  it  was  moimted  on  a  silver  statue  of  the  goddess 
in  place  of  the  head.  Signer  Lanciani  has  traced  its  existence 
down  to  1730.  It  was  then  finally  lost  sight  of,  but  he  thinks  it 
may  still  exist,  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  C8Bsar& 
The  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  ''which  fell  down  from  Jupiter/*  and 
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the  Image  of  Yeniis  at  Cyprus^  are  now  considered  to  have  been 
fflTnilar  meteoric  masses. 

There  is  a  stone  whose  history  goes  back  at  least  twelve  centu- 
ries, bnilt  into  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  held 
in  great  reverence  by  the  Moslems,  which  is  supposed  to  have  had 
a  similar  origin. 

There  are  also  nnmerons  accounts  of  meteorites  having  been 
worshiped  in  more  modem  times.  One  which  fell  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  was  worshiped  for  some  time  in  the 
temple  of  Ogi  in  Japan ;  and  a  stone  which  fell  in  a  field  near  the 
village  of  Dooralla,  in  India,  in  1815,  was  immediately  decked 
with  flowers,  and  the  natives  would  have  built  a  temple  over  it 
were  it  not  for  a  powerful  constraint  which  took  it  to  the  British 
Museum. 

Undoubtedly  the  oldest  meteorite  still  preserved  is  one  now  in 
the  Harvard  collection,  which  was  found  by  Prof.  Putnam  on  the 
altar  of  Mound  No.  4  of  the  Turner  Group  (Little  Miami  Valley, 
Ohio).  It  possibly  had  been  an  object  of  worship  to  the  old 
mound-builders  during  some  prehistoric  age,  and  the  worship  of 
such  sky-stones  is  considered  by  many  writers  to  have  been  the 
oldest  form  of  idolatry.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  meteoric 
iron  was  used  by  the  mound-builders  for  coating  bronze  ornaments 
with  a  white  metal ;  and  two  meteoric  fragments,  consisting  wholly 
of  iron,  were  found  on  a  neighboring  altar.  Many  such  ornaments 
are  to  be  found  in  our  museums.  There  is  an  account  in  Dio 
Cassius  of  an  attempt,  under  the  Emperor  Severus,  to  coat  bronze 
coins  with  silver  which  was  said  to  have  come  down  from  heaven. 
The  same  mistake  of  taking  meteoric  iron  for  silver  is  frequently 
made  in  the  present  day,  owing  to  an  unusual  whiteness  of  the 
iron  and  its  extreme  malleability. 

The  oldest  undoubted  meteorite  seen  to  fall  was,  till  recently, 
suspended  by  a  chain  from  the  vault  of  the  parish  church  of  En- 
sisheim,  in  Alsace.  The  following,  translated  from  a  document 
still  preserved  in  the  church,  gives  an  account  of  its  fall : 

**  On  the  16th  of  November,  1492,  a  singular  miracle  happened ; 
for,  between  eleven  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  with  a  loud  crash 
of  thunder  and  a  prolonged  noise  heard  afar  off,  there  fell  in  the 
town  of  Ensisheim  a  stone  weighing  two  hundred  pounds.  It  was 
seen  by  a  child  to  strike  the  ground  in  a  field  near  the  canton 
called  Gisgaud,  where  it  made  a  hole  more  than  five  feet  deep.  It 
was  taken  to  the  church  as  being  a  miraculous  object.  The  noise 
was  heard  so  distinctly  at  Lucerne  Yilling  and  many  other  places 
that  in  each  of  them  it  was  thought  some  houses  had  fallen. 
King  Maximilian,  who  was  then  at  Ensisheim,  had  the  stone  car- 
ried to  the  castle ;  after  breaking  off  two  pieces,  one  for  the  Duke 
Sigismund  of  Austria  and  the  other  for  himself,  he  forbade  fur- 
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ther  damage^  and  ordered  the  stone  to  1)e  suspended  in  the  parish 
church." 

In  1768  a  stone  was  seen  to  fall  at  Luc^,  in  France,  and  three 
French  Academicians,  one  of  whom  was  Lavoisier,  were  appointed 
to  investigate  it.  As  they  were  convinced  beforehand  that  the 
stone  could  not  have  fallen  from  the  sky,  they  reported  to  the 
Academy  that  it  was  an  ordinary  stone,  which  had  been  struck  by 
lightning. 

The  German  philosopher  Chladni,  in  1794,  was  the  first  to 
bring  together  the  accounts  of  bodies  said  to  have  fallen  from  the 
sky,  and  he  felt  confident  in  his  conclusion  that  at  least  two  of 
these  came  from  outer  space.  One  was  the  now  well-known  Pallas 
meteorite,  found  by  a  Cossack,  in  1749,  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  mount- 
ain, and  brought  by  the  traveler  Pallas  from  Krasnojarsk,  Siberia, 
in  1772.  The  mass,  consisting  largely  of  iron,  weighed  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  and  was  thought  by  the  Tartars  to  be  a  holy 
thing  fallen  from  heaven,  because  it  differed  entirely  from  all  the 
rocks  of  the  country.  The  second  was  one  found,  in  1783,  by  In- 
dians, projecting  a  foot  above  the  ground,  at  Otumpa,  province 
of  Tucimian,  Argentine  Republic.  It  was  thought  to  be  an  iron- 
mine,  and  Don  Michael  Rubin  de  Cells  was  sent  to  investigate  it. 
He  reported  that  it  was  a  mass  of  iron  weighing  about  iliirty 
thousand  pounds,  and  that  there  was  no  other  iron  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  no  stones,  and  no  human  habitations. 

Chladni  argued  that  these  two  masses  of  iron  must  have  been 
formed  through  fire,  and,  as  there  were  no  signs  of  volcanoes  in 
the  countries  where  they  were  found,  and  as  volcanoes  had  never 
been  known  to  eject  masses  of  iron,  he  concluded  that  they  must 
have  come  to  our  earth  from  space. 

Two  months  after  Chladni  had  advanced  his  theory,  there  fell 
a  shower  of  stones  at  Siena,  in  Tuscany,  an  account  of  which 
was  given  in  a  letter  received  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  from  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  dated  Siena,  July  12, 1794: 

*'  In  the  midst  of  a  most  violent  thunder-storm,  about  a  dozen 
stones  of  various  weights  and  dimensions  fell  at  the  feet  of  differ- 
ent persons,  men,  women,  and  children.  The  stones  are  of  a  quality 
not  found  in  any  part  of  the  Siennese  territory :  they  fell  about 
eighteen  hours  after  the  enormous  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
which  circumstance  leaves  a  choice  of  difficulties  in  the  solution 
of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon.  Either  these  stones  have  been 
generated  in  this  igneous  mass  of  clouds  which  produced  such 
unusual  thunder,  or,  which  is  equally  incredible,  they  were  thrown 
from  Vesuvius  at  a  distance  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles ;  judge,  then,  of  its  parabola.  The  philosophers  here  incline 
to  the  first  solution.  I  wish  much,  sir,  to  know  your  sentiments. 
My  first  objection  was  to  the  fact  itself,  but  of  this  there  are  so 
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many  eye-witnesses  it  seems^  impossible  to  withstand  their  evi- 
dence." 

As  the  wind  was  from  the  north  when  the  stones  fell  at  Siena, 
while  Yesnyins  was  to  the  south,  it  was  suggested  that  the  cloud 
from  which  they  came  had  been  blown  all  the  way  from  Vesuvius 
past  Siena  and  then  back  again,  before  it  condensed. 

The  next  meteorite  seen  to  fall  was  in  England  itself.  On  De- 
cember 13,  1795,  a  stone  weighing  fifty-six  pounds  fell  at  Wold 
Cottage,  in  Yorkshire,  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
several  persons  saw  it  fall.  It  fell  on  a  perfectly  clear  day,  and 
penetrated  twelve  inches  of  soU  and  six  inches  of  chalk  rock.  In 
the  neighboring  villages  sounds  were  heard  which  were  taken  for 
the  firing  of  guns  at  sea,  and  in  two  villages  there  was  such  a  dis- 
tinct sound  of  something  whizzing  through  the  air  toward  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Topham  that  several  people  ran  there  to  see  what 
had  happened.  When  the  stone  was  dug  up  it  was  warm  and 
smoked.  It  was  exhibited  in  London,  and  handbills  were  dis- 
tributed giving  an  account  of  its  descent.  Such  advertising,  how- 
ever, did  not  tend  to  make  people  believe  in  the  celestial  origin 
of  the  stone ;  and,  as  there  were  no  volcanoes  in  England,  it  was 
thought  that  it  might  have  been  condensed  from  a  cloud  of  ashes 
blown  from  Mount  Hecla  in  Iceland.  We  do  not,  however,  have 
to  go  back  one  hundred  yecurs  to  find  wild  hypotheses  as  to  the 
probable  origin  of  meteorites.  Even  now  very  little  is  known, 
and  the  field  for  speculation  is  nearly  as  unlimited  as  it  was  then, 
though  the  theories  of  a  few  centuries  ago  are  simpler  and  more 
amusing  than  the  recent  ones.  In  the  chronicles  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  meteorites  is  given 
briefly  thus : 

**  In  the  year  921,  in  the  time  of  Lord  John  X,  pope,  in  the  sev- 
enth year  of  his  pontificate,  signs  were  seen ;  for,  near  the  city 
of  Rome,  many  stones  were  seen  to  fall  from  the  sky — such  dread- 
ful and  terrible  ones  in  the  city  of  Namia  that  people  had  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  brought  straight  from  hell.  The  very  biggest 
of  the  stones,  falling  into  the  river  Namius,  can  be  seen  to  this 
day,  projecting  a  cubit  above  the  surface  of  the  water.'' 

A  Persian  philosopher,  Syed  AbduUa,  in  1814,  describing  a  fall 
of  stones  near  Bombay,  says :  ^^  The  causes  of  this  may  be,  that  in 
the  course  of  working  (or  of  changes  on)  the  ground,  air  being 
extricated,  may  have  entered  into  combination,  and  come  near  ele- 
mental fire,  and  from  this  fire  have  received  a  portion  of  heat ; 
that  then  it  may  have  united  with  brimstone  and  terrene  salt, 
as,  for  instance,  saltpeter ;  when  the  mixture,  from  some  cause, 
being  ignited,  the  fire  bestows  its  own  property  on  the  mass,  and 
the  stones  which  may  have  been  above  it  are  blown  into  the  air- 
God  knows  the  truth." 
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In  1818  Dr,  W.  Q.  Reynolds^  in  offering  a  theory  on  meteorites, 
says :  '^  Dr.  Blagden  considers  electricity  as  the  general  cause  of 
these  phenomena ;  Dr.  Gregory  and  others  think  they  depend  on 
highly  inflammable  matter,  as  phosphorus,  phosphorated  hydro- 
gen, etc.,  being  volatilized  and  congregated  in  the  npper  regions 
of  the  air.  Dr.  Halley  ascribes  them  to  a  fortnitoos  concourse  of 
atoms,  which  the  earth  meets  in  her  annual  track  through  the 
ecliptic ;  and  Sir  John  Pringle  seems  to  regard  them  as  bodies  of 
a  celestial  character,  reyolving  around  centers,  and  intended  by 
the  Creator  for  wise  and  beneficent  purposes,  perhaps  to  our  at- 
mosphere, to  free  it  of  noxious  qualities,  or  supply  such  as  are 
salutfury.'*  Dr.  Reynolds  then  goes  on  to  elaborate  a  most  com- 
plicated theory  in  which  solid  substances  on  the  earth  are  changed 
to  vapor  by  the  sun's  heat ;  these,  rising  as  gases,  finally  give  up 
their  heat  by  an  explosion,  and  the  particles,  having  no  heat  to 
keep  them  apart,  rush  together  and  come  down  as  solids. 

"  While  the  minds  of  the  scientific  men  of  France  were  in 
this  unsettled  condition,  there  came  a  report  that  still  another 
shower  of  stones  had  fallen,  this  time  in  their  own  country,  and 
within  easy  reach  of  Paris.  To  settle  the  matter  finally,  if  pos- 
sible, the  physicist  Biot,  member  of  the  French  Academy,  was 
directed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  inquire  into  the  event 
upon  the  spot.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  stones  and  a 
comparison  of  the  statements  of  the  vilh^rs,  Biot  was  convinced 
that— 

"  1.  On  Tuesday,  April  26, 1803,  about  1  p.  M.,  there  was  a  vio- 
lent explosion  in  the  neighborhood  of  UAigle,  in  the  department 
of  Ome,  lasting  for  five  or  six  minutes ;  this  was  heard  for  a  dis- 
tance of  seventy-five  miles  round. 

^^  2.  Some  moments  before  the  explosion  at  UAigle,  Sk  fire-ball 
in  quick  motion  was  seen  from  several  of  the  adjoining  towns, 
though  not  from  L*Aigle  itself. 

"  3.  There  was  absolutely  no  doubt  that  on  the  same  day  many 
stones  fell  in  the  neighborhood  of  L'Aigla 

*'  Biot  estimated  the  number  of  the  stones  at  two  or  three  thou- 
sand ;  they  fell  within  an  ellipse  of  which  the  larger  axis  was  6*3 
miles,  and  the  smaller  2'5  miles ;  and  this  inequality  would  indicate 
not  a  single  explosion  but  a  series  of  them.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  little  clouds  of  ordinary  character,  the  sky  was  quite  clear. 

*'  The  exhaustive  report  of  Biot,  and  the  conclusive  nature  of 
his  proofs,  compelled  the  whole  of  the  scientific  world  to  recognixe 
the  fall  of  stones  on  the  earth  from  outer  space  as  an  undoubted 
fact.^'* 

The  main  difficulty  in  forming  theories  at  the  present  time  is 

*  Britiah  Museum  Catalogue  of  Meteorites. 
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due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  meteorites, 
irons  and  stones,  the  characteristics  of  which  make  it  difficult  to 
assign  a  like  origin  to  both.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they 
all  belong  to  our  solar  system ;  that  they  are  revolving  round  the 
sun  in  some  different  plane  from  the  ecliptic,  and  that  the  earth 
is  constantly  meeting  them  in  its  yearly  journey.  When  they 
come  into  contact  with  our  atmosphere,  although  they  are  moving 
with  planetary  velocity — ^sometimes  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  miles 
a  second,  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  earth  moves  in  its  orbit — 
their  motion  is  rapidly  reduced,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
80  that  in  most  cases  they  come  to  the  ground  like  a  spent  cannon- 
balL  Their  passage  through  the  air  is  only  of  a  few  seconds' 
duration,  yet  the  rapid  reduction  of  velocity  determines  a  great 
heating  effect,  so  that  the  meteorite,  a  moment  before  intensely 
cold,  is  immediately  fused  on  the  surface,  forming  a  coating  vary- 
ing from  a  fiftieth  to  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
this  crust  is  one  of  the  first  characteristics  by  which  a  meteorite 
is  recognized.  Moreover,  the  material  bums  away  unevenly,  form- 
ing pittings  or  thumb-marks,  resembling  the  marks  left  by  the 
fingers  on  a  mass  of  putty — ^a  character  also  observed  on  large 
grains  of  partially  burned  powder  picked  up  after  the  discharge 
of  large  guns.  The  meteorite  from  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  in  the  Har- 
vard collection,  shows  similar  marks  though  more  in  furrows, 
made  by  a  flow  of  the  melted  surface  from  the  front  to  the  back 
of  the  mass  during  its  passage. 

The  unequal  heating  of  meteorites  by  the  atmosphere  causes 
pieces  to  crack  off,  and  sometimes  the  whole  mass  explodes.  In 
addition,  the  air  rushing  in  to  fill  the  space  behind  the  rapidly 
moving  body,  causes  a  sound  variously  compared  to  claps  of 
thunder,  firing  of  musketry,  the  tearing  of  calico,  and  the  like — a 
noise  frequently  heard  after  the  passage  of  the  meteorite,  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  sound  travels  so  much  more  slowly 
than  the  mass  itself.  Furthermore,  the  high  temperature  of  the 
surface  causes  the  mass  to  glow  with  a  brilliant  light,  making  it 
appear  like  a  ball  of  fire,  and  visible  at  distances  depending  on  its 
height  above  the  horizon,  sometimes  over  an  area  of  one  thousand 
miles.  Thus  a  meteorite  was  seen  in  1876  to  pass  over  the  States 
of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Elinois,  Michi- 
gan, Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania ; 
and  explosions  were  heard  like  cannonading  even  to  the  distance 
of  one  himdred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  coursa  Over  Illinois  it 
was  seen  to  break  in  pieces  like  a  rocket,  and  over  Indiana  and 
Ohio  the  pieces  were  computed  to  cover  an  area  forty  miles  long 
and  five  miles  broad.  At  Rochester,  Fulton  County,  Indiana,  dur- 
ing the  meteorite's  passage,  a  farmer  heard  the  thud  of  something 
striking  the  ground  near  his  house,  and  in  the  morning  found  a 
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fragment  of  rock  on  top  of  the  snow^  which  is  supposed  to  be  part 
of  the  meteorite. 

All  meteorites  appear  to  be  fragments  broken  off  from  larger 
bodies.  Sometimes  numerous  fragments  reach  the  earth,  and  at 
other  times  only  single  massea  Thus,  in  the  fall  at  L'Aigle, 
already  mentioned,  about  three  thousand  pieces  were  picked  up, 
scattered  over  an  ellipse  more  than  six  miles  long.  An  equally 
large  number  fell  at  Enyahinya,  June  9,  1866.  Still  more  at 
Pultusk  in  1868.  Several  thousand  were  also  picked  up  after  a 
fall  at  Estherville,  Emmett  County,  Iowa,  May  10, 1879.  In  such 
a  rain  of  meteorites  the  fragments  vary  greatly  in  size,  some 
weighing  less  than  a  grain,  while  the  largest  may  weigh  a  hun- 
dred pounds  or  more.  In  most  cases  the  peculiar  characters  or 
composition  of  the  various  specimens  make  it  easy  to  recognize 
them  as  fragments  of  the  same  mass.  In  the  case  of  the  Esther- 
ville  meteorite  most  of  the  pieces  were  coated  with  a  fused  crust, 
owing  to  the  explosion  having  taken  place  before  they  had  lost 
their  great  velocity. 

In  the  case  of  a  stone  which  fell  at  Butsura  in  1861,  fragments 
found  three  or  four  miles  apart  could  be  fitted  together,  and  some 
of  the  pieces,  though  fitting  perfectly,  had  been  coated  on  the  f ac^s 
of  juncture  with  a  thin  crust,  showing  that  they  had  been  blown 
apart  when  the  meteorite  was  still  very  high  in  the  air. 

Meteorites,  when  not  seen  to  fall,  are  easily  recognized,  not  only 
by  the  characteristic  fused  crust  and  pittings  already  referred  to, 
but  by  certain  very  marked  peculiarities  of  structure.  There  are 
three  large  groups :  those  consisting  of  metallic  iron ;  those  con- 
sisting of  earthy  minerals  containing  only  grains  of  metallic  iron ; 
and  those  like  the  Pallas,  made  up  of  a  continuous  network  of 
iron  inclosing  stony  matter.  The  stony  meteorites  are  usually 
made  up  of  little  rounded  grains  imbedded  in  a  ground-mass  of 
fragments  of  the  same  material,  a  type  of  structure  called  chon- 
dritic,  which  in  its  details  is  so  characteristic  that  pieces  of  the 
same  mass  can  usually  be  easily  identified,  even  though  found  at 
places  or  times  remote  from  each  other.  The  iron  meteorites  are 
still  more  easily  recognized,  although  only  about  nine  at  most 
have  been  seen  to  fall;  for,  since  iron  has  not  been  found  in 
masses  of  any  size  in  ten*estrial  rocks,  unless  in  Greenland,  theee 
large  meteoric  fragments  are  at  once  noticed  wherever  found* 
Stony  ones,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  only  apt  to  be  overlooked, 
but  the  falls  of  past  ages  must  have  been  altered  and  broken  up 
by  weathering.  Meteoric  iron  can  be  easily  identified,  because 
it  is  usually  extremely  malleable,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
tough,  owing  to  its  being  made  up  of  a  network  of  crystalline 
plates,  the  plates  consisting  of  pure  iron,  bounded  by  layers  of 
an  iron-nickel  alloy  and  other  impurities,  which  have  separated 
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out  during  a  slow  process  of  crystallization,  evidently  from  a 
melted  condition.  This  structure  is  best  seen  on  a  polished  sur- 
face which  has  been  subject  to  tempering,  or  else  etched  with 
acid.  The  acid,  acting  most  readily  upon  the  purest  parts  of 
the  iron,  develops  certain  figures  called  Widmanst&ttian  figures 
if  the  plates  are  broad  and  well  marked,  and  called  Neumann 
lines  where  they  are  reduced  to  fine  markings.  Till  recently, 
these  two  varieties  of  etched  figures  were  supposed  to  indicate  a 
difference  of  crystalline  structure;  but,  by  a  study  of  the  Harvard 
collection  (American  Journal  of  Science,  third  series,  vol.  xxxii, 
p.  284),  it  has  been  shown  to  depend  on  the  time  of  crystallization 
—that  is  to  say,  on  merely  the  size  of  the  crystals,  and  not  a  differ- 
ence of  form.  In  some  cases  these  etched  figures  serve  conclu- 
sively to  distinguish  irons  of  different  falls,  but  frequently  they 
vary  on  the  same  si)ecimen,  or  depend  on  the  direction  in  whicn 
the  surface  is  cut ;  but  there  are  large  groups  of  irons  closely  re- 
sembling each  other  in  their  etched  characters.  The  distinction 
of  such  irons  has  become  of  great  imi)ortance,  since  the  enormous 
prices  paid  for  meteorites  offers  a  strong  inducement  to  multiply 
supposed  falls.  Iron  meteorites  are  often  cut  up  and  distributed 
by  the  finders  before  they  have  been  fuUy  identified,  and  the  con- 
fusion is  further  increased  by  the  natural  distribution  due  to  the 
explosions  in  the  upper  atmosphere.  Thus  a  meteorite  which  fell 
in  Cocke  County,  Tennessee,  some  time  previous  to  1840,  has  been 
turning  up  at  various  places  ever  since,  and  the  numerous  frag- 
ments have  been  described  from  time  to  time  under  various  names 
as  different  falls. 

In  an  attempt  to  prove  that  an  iron  which  was  found  in  Mav- 
erick County,  Kentucky,  was  identical  with  two  Mexican  ones,  in 
the  Harvard  collection  (Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  zxiv,  p.  30),  the  writer  found  that  on  break- 
ing slabs  of  the  respective  irons  the  two  Mexican  specimens,  which 
had  been  generally  accepted  as  identical,  showed  a  marked  differ- 
ence of  structure.  One  of  them,  known  as  the  Butcher  iron,  when 
broken  in  various  directions  by  blows  of  a  hammer,  always  exhib- 
ited most  brilliant  and  complex  crystal  faces,  some  of  them  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  certain  of  the  faces  being  most  beautifully 
marked  by  a  system  of  fine  parallel  lines  arranged  at  certain  fixed 
angles.  The  second  iron,  on  the  other  hand,  from  Santa  Rosa,  would 
only  break  in  two  definite  directions,  exhibiting  a  single  face  with 
little  flaky  surfaces,  but  none  of  the  fine  lines.  This  last  iron,  if 
sawed  to  a  thin  edge,  and  then  forced  to^break  in  a  different  direc- 
tion from  the  two  just  mentioned,  showed  only  a  series  of  little 
cube  faces,  very  different  from  the  Butcher  iron. 

On  a  similar  examination  of  other  irons  resembling  the  two 
Mexican  ones  in  the  figures  brought  out  by  etching,  irons  from 
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Allen  and  Maverick  Counties,  Kentucky,  and  Chattooga  County, 
Georgia,  appeared  to  be  identical  with  tiie  one  from  Santa  Bosa, 
though  found  at  places  so  distant  from  each  other  and  described 
as  independent  falls,  while  none  showed  the  striking  fracture  of 
the  Butcher  specimens. 

As  the  irons  examined  were  among  the  most  compact  and  mal- 
leable of  any  in  our  collections,  the  result  suggests  a  new  way  of 
identifying  fragments  of  the  same  original  mass,  where  external 
features  are  not  sufficiently  decisive,  and,  moreover,  shows  the 
care  that  must  be  taken  in  determining  supposed  new  falls. 


OBSERVATIONS  UPON  DOUBLING  OF  FLOWERS. 

By  BYBON  D.  HALSTED,  So.  D., 

PBOFXMOB  OF  BOTJLVT  DT  BDTOXBI  OOLUEOB. 

FUNCTIONALLY  a  flower  is  for  the  production  of  offspring, 
and  in  structure  it  may  be  considered  as  a  transformed  stem 
with  its  metamorphosed  leaves.  In  a  typical  flower — ^that  is,  one 
having  all  the  parts  present  and  in  an  easily  recognized  form — 
there  are  four  sets  of  orgjans.  The  calyx  forms  the  outer  whorl  of 
leafy  organs,  and  next  within  is  the  corolla,  usually  bright-col- 
ored and  showy.  Inside  of  these  two  cycles  of  floral  envelopes  are 
the  essential  organs :  first  the  stamens,  which  bear  the  male  ele- 
ment as  pollen-grains ;  and  the  pistil  or  pistils,  occupying  the  cen- 
ter of  the  flower,  the  lower  portion  of  which  bears  the  seeds.  In 
the  production  of  seed  we  find  the  aim  and  end  of  all  floral  struct- 
ures. The  pistil  remains  after  the  flowering  period  is  past  and 
becomes  the  fruit,  which  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by 
other  portions  of  the  flower.  The  stamens  serve  their  purpose  as 
they  shed  their  pollen,  and  usually  quickly  wither  away,  and  the 
latter  is  generally  true  of  the  petals. 

As  above  stated,  all  the  several  parts  of  a  flower  are  now 
considered  as  modified  leaves.  The  calyx  is  often  green,  leafy, 
and  indistinguishable  from  ordinary  foliage.  All  gradations  may 
be  found  between  calyx  and  corolla.  The  bright  color  is  no  argu- 
ment against  petals  being  leaves,  for  leaves  of  the  common  sort 
often  assume  the  most  brilliant  colorations.  Other  wild  plants 
illustrate  the  transition  from  petals  to  stamens — as,  for  example, 
the  flowers  of  the  water-lilies ;  and  pistils  are  frequently  broad, 
green,  and  leaf -like,  especially  after  the  seeds  are  rvpe,  and  the 
two  infolded  halves  open  out  and  take  on  the  form  and  functioa 
of  foliage. 

We  do  not  need  to  extend  our  examination  Mpon  this  point  in 
search  of  proof  for  the  morphological  significance  of  the  floral 
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stmctareB,  but  plants  under  cultivation  sometimes  throw  off  some 
of  their  disguises  and  give  additional  evidence  of  no  mean  impor- 
tance. Just  as  the  man  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor 
may  reveal  qualities  of  his  nature  that  might  have  otherwise 
remained  securely  hidden,  so  the  distortions  seen  in  cultivated 
blossoms  furnish  a  key  which  unlocks  the  secrets  of  normal  struct- 
ures. 

The  common  garden  lily  {LUiv/m  tigrinum)  often  has,  instead 
of  the  six  normal  and  similar  parts  to  the  perianth — the  six  sta- 
mens and  a  single  tricarpellary  ovary — first  a  multiplication  of  the 
petals  and  sepals,  usually  about  twelve,  followed  (passing  inward 
in  the  flower)  by  a  number  of  petal-stamens  or  stamen-petals. 
The  outer  of  these  last  have  nearly  lost  their  stamen  character- 
istics, being  broad,  highly  colored,  spotted,  and  with  only  ves- 
tiges of  anthers ;  while  the  inner  ones  are  exceedingly  irregular, 
and  suggest  that  a  severe  struggle  might  have  taken  place  be- 
tween a  hidden  force  that  unimpeded  would  have  made  a  petal, 
and  another  aiming  to  produce  a  stamen.  In  all  such  flowers 
there  were  no  perfect  stamens ;  however,  some  of  the  petal-stamens 
bore  anther-lobes  along  their  contorted  edges,  in  which  seemingly 
perfect  poUen-grains  were  produced  in  quantity.  The  pistil  in  all 
these  doubled  flowers  is  an  amalgamation  of  five  or  more  car- 
pels, but  the  tricarpellary  type  is  not  obliterated.  In  one  instance 
a  petaloid  structure  was  observed,  with  ovules  arranged  along  the 
mid-rib  upon  the  upper  side ;  while  above  the  two  widely  sepa- 
rated edges  were  lines  of  chocolate  color,  characteristic  of  the 
anther-lobes.  In  another  instance  the  perianth  was  reduced  to  a 
spathe-like  structure,  upon  the  inner  veins  of  which  were  long 
double  lines  of  ovules.  Within  this  structure  was  a  much  mis- 
shapen pistil,  compounded  of  at  least  six  carpels,  judging  from 
the  styles  and  sections  made  of  the  ovary. 

In  the  ordinary  case  of  doubling  it  is  considered  that  a  stamen 
is  replaced  by  a  petal,  and  the  additional  petals  of  the  doubled 
flower  are  limited  in  number  by  that  of  the  stamens.  It  is  at 
once  seen  that  this  view  does  not  hold  with  the  lily;  for,  in  place 
of  the  six  normal  stamens,  there  are  at  least  twelve  petals,  only  a 
few  of  the  inner  ones  of  which  retain  any  marks  of  stamens. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  augmentation  of  the  petals  and  transforma- 
tion of  the  stamens.  In  the  cultivated  tulip  the  perianth  is  often 
increased  to  three  or  more  times  the  normal  number  (six)  of  parts, 
and  in  one  flower  the  modified  stamens  were  found  increased  to 
nine.  The  pistil  frequently  shows  signs  of  transforming  into 
petals  and  becomes  winged  and  bright-colored  along  one  or  more 
sntnres,  while  the  ovules  are  sometimes  exposed  to  view  between 
the  separated  valves. 

The  common  garden  pasonia  is  another  large-flowered  species. 
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but  quite  unlike  the  lily  or  tulip^  because  the  stamens  are  very 
numerous  in  each  blossom.  In  this  plant  there  is  no  need  of 
speculating  as  to  the  origin  of  the  petals.  They  arise  in  large 
numbers  from  the  failure  of  the  stamens  to  develop  as  such. 
The  filaments  broaden  out  upon  opposite  sides  and  a  petal  results. 
In  nearly  half  such  petals  the  remnant  of  an  anther  can  be  seen 
at  the  tip  of  the  petal,  which  is  somewhat  notched,  often  deeply, 
and  in  the  center  is  the  abortive  anther.  Near  the  center  of  the 
flower  the  transition  is  more  evident,  for  here  the  filament-wings 
are  not  much  broadened,  and  the  anthers  more  prominent.  Still 
nearer  the  great  center  pistil  the  ordinary  stamens  may  be  found, 
with  their  anthers  bearing  pollen.  Occasionally  the  poppy  illus- 
trates a  modification  of  the  stamen  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  given  above — ^namely,  the  inner  ones  become  small  simple 
pistils,  which  are  either  closely  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  large 
central  compound  pistil,  or  adherent  to  it  and  blending  with  the 
stigmas. 

The  rose  family  and  the  crowfoots  both  furnish  a  long  list  of 
plants  which  uniformly  produce  double  flowers  under  cultivation, 
and  for  this  reason  these  two  orders  are  rich  in  ornamental  garden 
species.  Both  the  roses  and  the  buttercups  abound  in  stamens; 
and,  from  what  we  have  seen  in  the  poppy,  it  should  be  expected  that 
doubling  would  be  easy  in  such  plants.  The  examples  of  doubled 
flowers  in  these  two  families  are  so  familiar  that  no  further  com- 
ment need  be  made.  Among  the  hardy  cultivated  roses,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  rarely  that  a  blossom  can  be  found  not  exhibiting  all 
gradations  between  perfect  stamens  and  immistakable  petals.  It 
may,  however,  be  stated  that  in  a  member  of  the  rose  family 
grown  for  its  fruit — ^namely,  the  apple — petal-stamens  were  fre- 
quently met  with.  In  the  Tallman  sweeting  variety,  upon  one 
tree,  the  doubling  was  found  as  frequently  as  one  flower  in  ten. 
Usually  one  stamen  was  transformed,  but  rarely  so  much  so  as  to 
be  distinctly  petaline. 

The  abnormities  which  we  have  been  considering,  both  ge- 
nerically  and  specifically,  are  rarely  met  with  in  wild  plants  in  a 
state  of  nature.  They  are,  therefore,  transformations  in  flowers 
concomitant  with  culture.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  cult- 
ure induces  changes  in  those  parts  for  which  the  plant  is  culti- 
vated and  it  might  be  added  that  they  are  cultivated  because  of 
this  response.  Varieties  of  any  cereal  differ  mostly  in  the  grain ; 
beets,  carrots,  and  turnips  in  the  roots ;  apples,  plums,  and  peaches 
in  the  fruit ;  and  so  on.  In  accordance  with  the  general  rule, 
plants  grown  for  their  flowers  should  vary  most  in  the  blossoms. 
A  plant  when  under  cultivation  has  been  removed  from  the  con- 
ditions which  obtain  in  the  wild  state  and  is  relieved  from  that 
fierce  struggle  for  life  which  is  everywhere  in  progress  among 
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feral  plants.  In  other  words^  the  cultivated  plant  is  living  an 
unnatural  existence ;  stimulated  by  man's  careftd  attention  and 
guided  by  his  will,  it  yields  to  the  demands  of  its  guardian^  Va- 
riations quickly  arise  under  such  fostering  conditions,  and  such 
changes  as  are  advantageous  to  man  are,  if  possible,  perpetuated 
by  him.  This  perpetuity  in  many  instances  can  only  be  accom* 
plished  by  non-sexual  methods,  as  by  cuttings,  graftings,  etc.,  and 
it  therefore  follows  that  the  seeding  process  is  either  ignored  or 
prevailed  against.  With  their  energies  all  turned  in  some  other 
channel,  plants  may  in  time  cease  to  develop  seed. 

A  flower  of  the  showy  sort  we  may  consider  as  the  product  of 
two  great  forces  or  groups  of  f orceb — ^namely,  that  which  is  wWhva 
the  plant,  and  for  the  lack  of  a  better  term  may  be  called  the  con- 
structive ability  of  the  plant ;  and  those  forces  which  act  from 
tvithout,  and  are  included  in  the  general  term  environment.  The 
chief  factor  in  this  last  or  external  force  is  the  modifying  influ- 
ence of  insects,  due  primarily  to  irritation.  For  example,  the  lily- 
flower  in  its  wild  state  has  reached  its  present  condition  because 
the  mother  plants  and  their  insect  attendants  have  worked  to- 
gether to  produce  a  structure  that  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  each.  It  is,  it  seems  to  me,  not  asking  too  much  of  any 
one  who  is  a  disciple  of  evolution,  even  in  its  mildest  form,  to 
conceive  that  the  simplest  wind-fertilized  flowers  were  the  first  of 
all  floral  structures  to  appear  in  the  far-away  geologic  times.  In 
those  early  ages,  provided  that  we  base  our  reasoning  upon  what 
is  seen  to-day,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  out  of  the  foliar  struct- 
ures there  were  evolved  the  primitive  ovary  and  the  ante- Adam- 
ite stamen.  That  ancient  ovary  might  stand  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  simple  pistil  of  a  pine-cone  or  leaf  serration  of  a  cycas, 
and  the  corresponding  stamen  was  perhaps  only  a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  a  conmion  leaf.  But  out  of  these  primitive  essential  organs 
came,  by  slow  but  by  an  ever-advancing  adaptation  to  the  sur- 
rounding world,  the  wonderful  combinations  of  color,  odor,  and 
form  which  we  see  in  the  more  complex  floral  structures  of  the 
present  day. 

All  the  conspicuous  parts  of  the  flower  outside  of  the  essential 
organs  are  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  transfer  of  pollen  from 
the  stamen  of  one  flower  to  the  pistil  of  another.  This  process  of 
cross-fertilization,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown,  is  an  advantage 
to  the  offspring,  which  are  stronger  and  therefore  better  able  to 
cope  with  surrounding  rivals.  Therefore,  any  change  in  floral  , 
structure,  however  slight,  bom  of  accident  as  some  would  say,  or 
the  result  of  an  inward  impulse  to  improve,  is  one  step  toward 
that  ideal  condition  of  perfect  adaptation  between  a  plant  and  its 
surroundings.  So  far  as  the  sexual  elements  are  concerned,  this 
ideal  adjustment  seems  to  be  that  of  wide  separation,  and  accord- 
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ing  to  this  view  we  find  an  explanation  for  the  actual  separation 
upon  different  plants  of  stamens  and  pistils  in  dioecious  species, 
in  different  flowers  in  monoecious  plants^  and  their  practical  sepa- 
ration in  all  cases  when  the  stamens  and  pistils  in  perfect  flowers 
mature  at  different  times  (dioogamy).  Again,  there  is  a  long  list 
of  plants  in  which  wide  fertilization  is  secured  by  one  flower  hav- 
ing long  stamens  and  short  pistils,  and  another  of  the  same  species 
with  short  stamens  and  long  pistils  (dimorphism).  Aside  from 
all  these  well-defined  plans  for  crossing,  there  are  hundreds  of 
others  none  the  less  obscure  and  often  yastly  more  ingenious- 
plans  so  well  worked  out  that  the  plant  will  fail  to  produce  seeds 
unless  a  particular  kind  of  insect  visits  it.  All  such  species  are 
constantly  striving  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  adaptation  between  th« 
flower  and  the  peculiarities  of  its  insect  attendant  In  short,  &i 
plan  for  wide  fertilization  is  so  thoroughly  apparent  along  thft 
many  lines,  that  Darwin  expressed  the  condition  in  the  following 
concise  and  striking  terms :  *^  Nature  abhors  continual  close  f  er> 
tilization.^ 

The  structure  and  form  of  the  essential  organs,  like  those  of 
the  floral  envelopes,  have  come  to  their  present  condition  through 
the  prolonged  interaction  of  plant  and  insect.  Now,  at  the  outset 
plants  cultivated  for  their  flowers  were  those  already  showy— that 
is,  those  in  which  the  floral  envelopes  were  conspicuous,  fantastic, 
or  sweet-scented.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  these  showy  wild 
flowers  became  so  in  competition  with  hundreds  of  other  species, 
and  imderwent  all  the  expense  of  floral  display  for  purely  selfish 
ends.  Each  si)ecies  worked  out  the  problem  of  reproduction  in 
its  own  way ;  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  it  became  as  much  a  part 
of  the  life  of  a  wild  rose  to  develop  bright  petals  as  to  form  com- 
pound leaves  with  large  stipules. 

In  the  historic  development  of  such  flowers  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  essential  organs  came  first,  and  the  surrounding  parts 
api)eared  and  were  preserved  as  they  were  found  of  service  to 
the  plant.  As  time  went  on,  additional  stamens  and  pistils  may 
have  been  added,  until  the  most  economical  number  of  parts  was 
reached— if  it  has  been  reached.  The  number  varies  in  many  of 
the  wild  species  to-day,  and  especially  in  those  prominent  in  the 
flower-garden. 

It  is  only  fair  to  hold  the  successful  floriculturist  responsible 
for  much  of  the  seemingly  stable  increase  of  display  in  culti- 
vated plants  over  their  wild  forms.  This  is  the  same  credit 
that  is  freely  given  to  the  horticulturist  who  increases  the  size, 
for  example,  of  the  strawberry,  by  crossing,  selection,  etc.,  pos- 
sibly at  the  expense  of  stamens,  as  seen  in  many  of  the  pistil- 
late sorts.  By  granting  this  there  is  no  intention  of  overloc^- 
ing  the  long-established  tendency  in  the  wild  plant  to  develop 
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in  the  direction  taken  when  placed  under  the  favoring  conditions 
of  culture. 

G^arden  plants  illustrate  with  accelerated  force  the  working  of 
the  uniyersal  law  of  comi>ensation.  Fruits  not  only  enlarge,  but 
become  seedless.  Therefore,  the  increase  in  the  size  and  other 
modifications  in  the  flowers  of  such  plants  ais  are  grown  for  their 
blossoms  is  only  in  accordance  with  a  general  law.  An  augmen- 
tation of  floral  parts  is  only  a  step  beyond  the  increase  in  size  of 
parts  already  present,  and  may  be  largely  a  matter  of  convenience 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  in  the  bud.  When  we  remember 
that  any  augmentation  in  the  petals,  etc.,  would  be  seized  upon  by 
the  gardener,  and  if  possible  reproduced,  the  wonder  is  that  the 
increase  is  not  greater  than  it  is.  It  is  not  claimed  that  such  an 
augmentation  is  a  direct  advantage  to  the  plant,  any  more  than  is 
the  exaggerated  size  of  a  cabbage-head  or  the  thick,  rich  pulp  of 
a  grape,  especially  when  the  cabbage  splits  open  and  falls  apart 
of  its  own  weight,  or  the  grape-pulp  monopolizes  the  whole  sub- 
stance, and  no  seeds  result.  When  the  guiding  hand  of  man  is 
withdrawn,  cultivated  plants  soon  or  late  find  their  way  back  to  a 
stable  condition  called  the  natural  form,  and  are  again  able  to 
cope  with  their  neighbors,  depending  entirely  upon  the  conditions 
attendant  upon  the  wild  state. 

The  point  that  now  calls  for  our  attention  is  the  development 
of  one  floral  organ  out  of  another  widely  differing  from  it  in 
^pearance.  Augmentation,  we  have  seen,  is  to  be  expected,  but 
metamorphosis  usually  brings  surprise.  The  unnaturalness  of 
this  arises  in  part  from  the  constancy  of  organs  in  wild  plants,  and 
the  general  impression  thed;  a  manifest  difference  in  structure  and 
uae  must  indicate  dissimilar  origin  of  the  parts.  All  of  the  vari- 
ous organs  of  a  flower  are  now,  as  before  stated,  generally  consid- 
ered as  lateral  outgrowths  from  the  stem,  and  in  a  state  of  nature 
their  number,  size,  shape,  color,  etc.,  depend  upon  the  service  of 
each  in  the  economy  of  the  plant.  In  origin  and  early  growth, 
therefore,  there  is  no  microscopic  difference  between  the  sepals, 
petals,  stamens,  and  pistils.  As  shown  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  by  taking  the  whole  range  of  wild  plants,  it  is  not  diflScult 
to  find  all  gradations,  from  the  outermost  sepal  to  the  central  pis- 
tiL  If  these  various  parts  have  a  common  origin — ^namely,  in 
minute  cellular  outgrowths  afterward  connected  with  the  primary 
axis  by  a  vasctdar  cord — ^the  wonder  is  that  each  type  is  adhered 
to  so  closely  in  the  wild  forms,  and  the  surprise  should  be  that 
under  the  modifying  conditions  of  culture  more  striking  combi- 
nations are  not  found.  The  petals  (that  is,  the  inner  whorl  of 
floral  envelopes)  and  the  stamens  (the  outer  circle  of  essential 
organs)  form  the  boimdaries  between  the  two  primary  divisions 
of  the  complete  flower.    It  is  here  that  the  line  of  separation  is 
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most  frequently  broken,  and  especially  in  those  flowers  having  an 
indefinite  number  of  stamens  and  petals.  In  such  plants  in  the 
wild  state  there  is  usually  no  established  uniform  number  for 
either  of  these  parts,  and  it  may  be  that  they  vary  as  circum- 
stances determine.  In  such  cases  it  seems  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  one  gives  place  to  the  other,  than  that  there  is  an  inde- 
pendent development  of  a  new  i)art.  However,  when  we  come 
to  the  cultivated  plants,  this  seeming  chasm  between  petals  and 
stamens  is  bridged,  and  the  difficulty  now  turns  upon  deciding 
whether  a  certain  organ  is  more  or  less  stamen  than  petal 

As  seen  from  both  a  physiological  and  morphological  point  of 
view,  the  pistil  is  considered  the  most  highly  differentiated  part 
of  the  flower,  the  stamen  next,  petal  next,  and  sepal  least.  Under  » 
the  conditions  obtaining  with  the  cultivated  rose,  stamens  are  less 
important  than  petals,  and  probably  less  easily  produced.  Instead 
of  the  slender  filament  surmounted  by  the  two  lobes  of  the  anther, 
bearing  thousands  of  expensive  pollen-grains,  there  is  a  broad, 
loose-celled,  showy  petaL  When  a  stamen  is  replaced  by  a  petal, 
it  is  naturally  termed  retrograde  metamorphosis.  In  the  rose,  as 
in  many  other  cultivated  plants,  all  gradations  may  be  found, 
from  a  normal  stamen,  with  a  slight  color-line  along  one  side  of 
the  slender  filament,  to  the  perfect  petal,  which  may  have  a  small 
notch  at  the  tip,  marking  where  the  anther  might  have  been.  So 
long  as  the  demand  for  self -propagation  is  met  in  other  ways,  the 
tendency  to  produce  seed  may  be  overcome,  and  the  plant  spends 
its  energies  in  the  formation  of  showy  blossoms,  possibly  losing, 
for  the  time  at  least,  the  power  to  ripen  seed.  If  the  selective 
power  of  the  rosarian  is  now  withdrawn,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  stimulation  of  high  culture  remains,  the  inference  is  not  un- 
warranted that  the  retrogression  would  continue  so  far.  that  no 
flowers  develop.  It  may  be  that  the  so-called  green  roses  some- 
times met  with  furnish  solid  ground  for  such  a  view.  At  any 
rate,  they  are  forcible  examples  of  the  throwing  off  of  floral  dis- 
guises, and  the  true  nature  of  the  parts  becomes  evident  to  the 
most  skeptical. 

Rosaceous  flowers  furnish  examples  of  the  simplest  form  of 
doubling.  In  many  others  the  struggle  between  the  two  forces 
seems  to  have  been  more  violent,  and  the  results  are  far  from  uni- 
form, even  in  the  same  flower.  In  some  species  the  broadening  of 
the  stamen  takes  place  above  the  anther,  as  if  the  filament  had 
become  prolonged  and  petaloid.  Frequently  with  such  structures 
the  rudimentary  anther  is  at  the  base  of  the  petal,  or  one  half  \a 
midway  upon  one  side,  and  the  other  opposite  it,  the  connective 
having  broadened  out  into  the  body  of  the  petal.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  one  half  of  the  organ  petaloid,  while  the  other  is 
contracted,  contorted,  and  bears  an  anther-lobe  containing  fully 
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ileveloped  pollen.  In  the  petunia  the  doubling  of  the  flower  is 
usuaUy  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  modification  of  the  pistil 
— ^in  short,  a  secondary  flower  is  formed  within  the  ovary.  Bot- 
anists have  long  recognized  an  exceptional  development  of  the 
floral  axis  which  has  been  termed  prolification.  In  this  there  may 
be  a  prolongation  of  the  axis  beyond  the  blossom,  and  the  devel- 
opment upon  it  of  ordinary  foliage.  The  European  larch  fur- 
nishes a  good  illustration  of  this.  Sometimes  an  ordinary  leafy 
stem  extends  upward  from  the  center  of  the  cone  for  nearly  a  foot. 
In  rare  cases  leafy  branches  have  grown  out  from  the  free  or 
blossom  end  of  pears,  and  buds  and  long  branches  have  arisen 
from  the  center  of  a  rose.  In  the  petunia  this  prolification,  if  we 
may  call  it  such,  assumes  the  form  of  a  small  and  much-contorted 
flower.  Repeated  examinations  of  normal  flowers  fail  to  show 
any  unusual  structure  to  the  pistiL  It  is,  therefore,  associated 
with  the  doubling  process  in  the  petunia.  Instead  of  the  end  of 
the  floral  axis,  which  terminates  at  the  base  of  the  single  centrally 
situated  pistil,  remaining  as  such,  it  develops  into  another  flower, 
and  this  within  the  ovary  of  the  primary  blossom.  Just  why  we 
should  have  this  peculiar  form  of  prolification,  or  any,  in  fact,  is 
not  for  us  to  decide.  The  ordinary  forces  which  would  construct 
a  normal  flower  have  been  thrown  into  confusion,  and  retrograde 
metamorphoses  and  floral  prolification  have  resulted.  In  fact,  it 
seems  evident  that  out  of  the  substance  ordinarily  producing  a 
capsule  of  petunia-seed  has  been  formed  in  the  same  ovary  an 
amalgamation  of  stamens,  petals,  and  a  rudimentary  pistil.  In 
short,  the  tendency  to  petaline  display  does  not  stop  with  the 
stamens,  but  invades  the  pistil,  and  transforms  it  as  already  de- 
scribed. 

After  doubling  has  once  become  established,  and  the  tendency 
is  an  hereditary  trait,  it  still  remains  true  that  surrounding  con- 
ditions may  favor  or  modify  it.  It  is  well  known  that  among 
wild  plants  the  absence  of  favoring  surroundings  will  hasten  the 
period  of  reproduction,  and  even  augment  the  yield  of  fruit. 
With  doubled  flowering  plants  it  may  be  that  they  strive  toward 
the  same  end,  but  fall  short  because  of  non-reproductive  tenden- 
cies developed  in  them  by  long-continued  culture  for  their  showy 
flowers  only. 

A  RSLATioKSHiP  botweeo  the  flora  of  eastern  Asia  and  of  eastern  North  Amer- 
ica was  pointed  oat,  as  to  Japan,  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray  thirty  years  ago.  It  has  been 
iUnstrated  since  by  discoyeries  of  nev7  species  alike  in  both  regions,  bat  they  have 
been  for  the  most  part  unimportant  herbs.  Greater  force  is  now  given  to  the 
fact  by  the  discovery,  by  Dr.  Aagastine  Henry,  that  the  Chinese  and  American 
talip-trees  are  identical.  The  discovery  is  significant  in  that  it  gives  evidence  that 
the  climates  of  eastern  America  and  of  China  have  continued  to  be  alike  smce  the 
Tertiary  period. 
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TELPHERAGE  IN  PRACTICAL  USE. 
Bt  frederik  a.  febnald. 

AVAST  field  of  application  which  electricity  is  only  just  en- 
tering upon  is  the  transpori^ation  of  freight  and  i>assen^rs. 
The  use  of  electric  motors  for  propelling  passenger K^rs  on  street 
railways  may  be  said  to  have  passed  through  the  experimental 
stage  into  the  domain  of  commerce.  There  are  roads,  using  one 
or  another  of  four  or  five  different  systems,  in  operation  or  in 
process  of  construction,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  new 
contracts  are  frequently  being  announced.  Nothing,  however, 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  country  in  the  directiqn  of  carry- 
ing freight  by  electricity.  But  a  system,  called  "  Telpherage/*  has 
been  worked  out  in  England,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  take 
the  place  of  horses  in  carting,  as  they  are  already  being  displaced 
from  the -propelling  of  cars. 

Telpherage  may  be  regarded  as  a  development  of  what  is  called 
in  England  the  "  wire-rope  haulage  *'  system,  by  which  freight  is 
conveyed  in  buckets,  suspended  by  a  grip  from  an  elevated  wire 
cable.  For  distances  of  a  few  hundred  feet,  an  inclined  cable, 
down  which  loaded  buckets  suspended  on  traveling  wheels  move 
by  their  own  weight,  has  also  been  used.  The  telpher  system 
resulted  from  a  union  of  the  joint  inventions  of  Profs.  W.  E. 
Ayrton  and  John  Perry  with  those  of  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin. 
Prof.  Jenkin  had  had  in  mind  for  some  time  the  idea  of  propelling 
electrically  a  continuous  stream  of  light  trains  without  attend- 
ants along  an  elevated  single  rope  or  rail,  which  should  be  also 
the  conductor  of  the  electricity.  He  had  not  solved  the  problem 
of  preventing  automatically  these  trains  from  running  into  one 
another,  when  he  read  an  account  of  the  plan  for  dividing  elec- 
trically the  rubbed  conductor  of  electric  railways  into  sections, 
devised  by  Profs.  Ayrton  and  Perry,  and  described  by  the  former 
in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  toward  the  close  of 
1882.  This  plan,  designed  to  prevent  leakage  of  electricity,  also 
furnished  an  absolute  block,  cutting  oflf  the  power  automaticall j 
from  any  train  whenever  it  approached  too  close  to  the  one  in 
front  of  it.  At  Prof.  Jenkin's  suggestion,  a  partnership  was 
entered  into  by  these  three  gentlemen,  and  "  The  Telpherage  Com- 
pany" was  soon  afterward  formed,  to  bring  their  system  into 
practical  urie.  Experimental  work  was  carried  on  for  over  two 
years  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Melton  R.  Pryor,  the  chairman  of  the 
company. 

Various  details  of  construction  were  worked  out  in  these 
experiments,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1885  the  scheme  was-  snf- 
ciently  developed  to  be  put  in  practical  operation.    Arrangements 
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were  made  with  the  Sussex  Portland  Cement  Company  for  build- 
ing a  telpher  line  to  carry  clay  from  the  clay-pits  on  Lord  Hamp- 
den's estate  at  Glynde,  in  Sussex,  to  the  Glynde  Railway  station. 
While  this  work  was  in  progress.  Prof.  Jenkin  died,  and  was 
succeeded  as  engineer  of  the  Telpherage  Company  by  Prof.  Perry, 
under  whose  direction  the  line  was  completed.  It  was  put  in 
operation  October  17, 1885.  The  general  appearance  of  the  Glynde 
telnher  line  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  the  following  description  of  it 


Fio.  1.— Part  oj"  the  Telphkr  Linb  at  Oltndb. 

is  based  upon  lectures  delivered  by  Prof.  Jenkin  and  Prof.  Perry. 
The  structure  consists  of  a  line  of  posts,  eighteen  feet  high  and 
sixty-six  feet  apart,  with  cross-heads  eight  feet  long  at  the  top. 
Instead  of  a  cable,  as  used  in  the  wire-rope  haulage  system,  it  was 
found  better  to  have  round  steel  rods,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  running  from  post  to  post  for  the  buckets,  or  "  skeps,''  to 
travel  on.  The  ends  of  the  rods  are  fastened  to  cast-iron  saddles. 
As  the  train  of  skeps  runs  on  a  single  rail,  a  double  track,  or  two 
lines  of  rods,  can  be  supported  at  the  two  ends  of  the  cross-heads 
on  the  single  line  of  posts.  As  would  be  expected,  these  slender 
rods  sag  somewhat  under  the  weight  of  the  loaded  skeps, 'but  the 
trains  are  made  of  the  length  either  of  one  span  or  two  spans,  so 
that  the  part  of  the  train  coming  up  out  of  the  depression  is 
helped  on  by  the  weight  of  the  part  just  going  down  into  it.  The 
sagging  makes  the  mechanical  resistance  but  little  more  than  is 
experienced  in  hauling  a  train  of  the  same  weight  along  a  rigid 
track,  while  the  use  of  flexible  rods  enables  the  road  to  be  built 
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much  more  lightly  and  hence  much  more  cheaply  than  if  stiff 
rails  were  used.  On  curves,  sidings,  and  sections  for  loading  and 
unloading,  however,  it  is  found  better  to  employ  the  stiff  rails 
which  are  supported  by  posts  thirteen  feet  apart.    The  form  of 


switch  which  has  been  devised  for  telpher  lines  consists  of  a 
hinged  stiff  blade  of  steel,  which  allows  a  train  to  run  off  on  to  a 
stiff  siding,  when  it  is  lowered  so  as  to  rest  on  the  main  line. 

At  intervals  along  the  line  straining-posts  are  placed,  each  of 
which  acts  as  an  abutment  for  a  number  of  spans  on  one  side,  and 
carries  a  compensation  gear,  by  which  an  equal  number  of  span"^ 
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on  the  other  side  are  kept  up  to  the  proper  tension.  The  compen- 
sation gear  consists  of  a  chain  attached  to  the  end  of  a  rod^  which 
here  is  not  bolted  to  the  saddle,  and  running  down  to  a  lever 
and  weight  beneath  the  track.  These  gears  keep  the  tension  of 
the  rods  uniform  in  spite  of  varying  loads  and  temperature ;  on 
the  line  at  Glynde  the  tension  is  two  and  a  quarter  tons.  While 
this  line  was  being  constructed.  Prof.  Perry  discovered  that  the 
tension  of  a  rod  could  be  determined  very  simply,  by  setting  it  to 
vibrating,  and  counting  the  vibrations  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute. 

A  train  on  the  Glynde  line  consists  of  an  electric  locomotive 
and  either  five  or  ten  skeps^  in  the  latter  case  the  locomotive  be- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  train.  The  skeps,  are  spaced  evenly  and 
somewhat  widely  apart,  being  connected  by  poles  fourteen  feet 
long,  in  order  to  distribute  the  weight  of  the  loaded  train  over  a 
considerable  length  of  the  rail,  which  allows  the  track  to  be  light 
and  correspondingly  cheap,  and  in  order  also  to  have  the  train  of 
the  proper  length  to  make  the  necessary  electrical  connections  as 
it  passes  from  span  to  span.  The  poles  are  attached  to  the  buck- 
ets by  a  hook-and-eye  coupling,  easily  detached.  Each  skep 
weighs  one  hundred  and  one  pounds,  and  holds  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  dry  clay.  The  cross-piece  connecting 
the  two  wheels  is  of  wood,  so  that  the  bucket,  being  suspended 
from  this  by  a  hanger,  is  insulated  from  the  line,  and  may  be 
handled'without  any  shock  being  felt.  An  empty  train  at  Glynde 
will  travel  to  the  clay-field  where  the  track  slopes  down  so  as  to 
bring  the  skeps  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  ground.  A  laborer 
touches  a  key  and  stops  the  train,  the  skeps  are  then  filled,  the 
key  is  touched  again,  and  the  train  starts  off. 

At  the  railway  siding  the  train  does  not  stop.  The  buckets 
pass  above  the  middle  of  the  cars,  into  which  the  clay  is  dumped 
automatically  by  the  handle  at  the  bottom  of  each  bucket  strik- 
ing an  arm.  projecting  from  a  post.  Any  kind  of  a  load,  such  as 
bags  of  grain  or  logs^  may  be  hung  from  the  hangers  by  replacing 
the  buckets  by  bands,  or  a  seat  holding  two  passengers  may  be 
substituted  for  the  bucket,  which  would  allow  of  twenty  passen- 
gers being  drawn  by  one  locomotive.  For  passenger  lines,  how- 
ever. Prof.  Perry  says  that  it  would  be  found  probably  more 
convenient  to  use  a  stiff  rail  rather  than  the  flexible  rod.  A 
single-wheeled  skep,  suggested  by  Mr.  Horace  Darwin,  has  been 
given  practical  form  by  Mr.  Gordon  Wigan.  A  train  of  these 
skeps  moves  with  less  friction  and  is  more  flexible,  so  that  it  goes 
round  curves  more  readily  than  a  train  of  the  two- wheeled  ckeps. 
Mr.  Wigan  has  also  designed  a  one-wheeled  locomotive. 

An  end  view  of  the  "  tandem  locomotive,"  which  is  the  form 
used  at  Glynde,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

This  consists  of  a  Reckenzaun  motor,  with  the  necessary  gear- 
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Pio.  a— Tandbm  Looomotite 
(end  view). 


ing,  driving-wheels,  etc.  The  locomotive  is  suspended  by  two 
wheels,  Q,  which  have  rubber  tires.  The  electrical  current  pac- 
ing through  the  motor  drives  it  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  hundred  to 

seventeen  hundred  revolutions  a  minute, 
and  the  power  is  transmitted  by  the  cog- 
wheels A  and  B  to  a  second  horizontal 
shaft  on  which  is  a  chain-wheel,  F.  'A 
chain  going  round  this  wheel,  and  round 
two  chain-wheels  at  C,  C,  causes  the  two 
driving-wheels  of  the  locomotive  to  rotate. 
Various  forms  of  grip  and  friction- 
gearing  locomotives  have  been  devised  by 
the  staflf  of  the  Telpherage  Company,  but 
it  was  found  that  the  simple  locomotive 
represented  in  the  figure  could  go  quite 
readily  up  inclines  as  steep  as  one  foot 
rise  in  thirteen ;  no  grades  so  steep  as  this 
were  needed  at  Glynde,  hence  the  more 
elaborate  machines  were  not  put  in  use 
there.  Prof.  Perry  is  confident  that  the 
simple  locomotive  would  be  effective  on 
grades  as  steep  as  one  in  ten,  if  the  rail  be  kept  quite  dry.  It  was 
found  that  the  weight  of  the  locomotive,  which  is  not  much  greater 
than  that  of  one  of  the  loaded  skeps,  with  the  aid  of  the  rubber 
tires  produces  enough  friction  on  the  rail  for  the  propulsion  of 
the  train.  In  the  wet  season  of  the  year  the  rubber  tires  will  last 
only  a  fortnight,  but  in  dry  weather  their  life  is  much  longer. 
Still,  even  on  the  wettest  days  the  locomotive  performs  its  work 
quite  well. 

It  was  feared  at  first  that  trains  near  the  engine-house  would 
move  much  faster  than  those  which  were  farther  away.  But  this 
difficulty  is  prevented  by  an  electrical  governor  attached  to  each 
locomotive.  In  Fig.  4,  D  is  the  second  shaft,  and  W  W  are  the  two 
weights  of  a  centrifugal  governor,  which  are  held  ordinarily  in  po- 
sition near  the  axis  by  means  of  the  spring  S.  When  the  weights 
fly  apart  to  the  dotted  positions  W  and  W,  they  draw  the  lever 
into  the  dotted  position  and  break  the  metallic  contacts  at  c,  so 
that  no  electricity  can  be  received  by  the  motor.  But  no  spark  is 
made  at  c,  because,  after  the  contact  is  broken  there,  a  connection 
of  small  resistance  is  continued  for  a  short  time  at  a,  between  two 
carbons,  or  a  piece  of  carbon  and  a  piece  of  iron,  one  of  which  is 
compelled  by  a  spring  to  follow  the  other  for  some  distance.  If 
the  contact  be  suddenly  broken  when  the  motor  is  making  sev- 
enteen hundred  revolutions  a  minute,  the  electric  current  will 
remain  cut  off  until  the  speed  of  the  motor  has  become  reduced 
to  about  fifteen  hundred.     The  i>osition  of  the  governor  on  the 
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locomotive  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  3,  under  the  motor.  While 
ascending  a  steep  grade  the  current  will  be  on  for  almost  the 
whole  time;  while  descending  such  a  grade  it  will  be  oflE  alto- 
gether ;  on  level  stretches  it  may  be  on  for,  say,  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  time  of  running.  This  plan  avoids  all  waste  in  switches  or 
interposed  resistances,  and  the  current  cut  off  by  each  governor  is 
too  small  to  injure  the  dynamo. 

But  since  a  train  when  going  down  a  steep  incline  is  liable  to 
get  up  too  great  a  speed,  even  without  its  motor  receiving  any 


Fig.  4.— Blbotrical  Qoybrnob. 

electricity,  the  locomotive  is  provided  also  with  a  brake,  shown 
in  Fig.  5.  This  is  placed  on  the  shaft  of  the  motor,  and  the  edge 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  3,  beside  the  cog-wheel  A.  In  Fig.  5, 
W  W  are  two  weights  whose  centrifugal  force,  up  to  a  speed  of 
eighteen  hundred  revolutions  of  the  shaft  A  per  minute,  is  bal- 
anced by  the  springs  S  S,  but  above  that  speed  the  weights  draw 
outward  and  press  the  wooden  brake-blocks  B  B  against  the  metal 
ring  C,  which  is  fixed  to  the  frame  of  the  locomotive,  thus  retard- 
ing the  motion  of  the  train. 

The  method  of  working  telpher  trains  employed  at  Glynde  is 
what  the  inventors  call  the  "  Cross-over  Parallel  System."  Fig.  6 
is  a  diagram  showing  the  electrical  connections  according  to  this 
system,  where  an  up  and  a  down  track  are  used.  Each  track  is 
divided  into  sections,  each  span  of  the  ordinary  length  being  a 
section.  Alternate  sections  of  each  track,  Ai,  Bj,  As,  B4,  etc.,  are 
electrically  connected  together  and  to  one  pole  of  the  generator 
of  electricity  D ;  the  other  sections  are  also  connected  together, 
and  to  the  other  pole  of  the  generator.  The  two  sets  are  well  in- 
sulated from  each  other.   Only  two  wheels  of  a  train  are  employed 
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for  making  contact,  and  these  wheels  are  just  the  length  of  a  sec- 
tion apart.  When  the  leading  wheel  L  is  on  a  negative  section,  as 
Af,  the  trailing  wheel  T  is  on  a  positive  section,  Ai,  and  vice  versa, 

so  that  a  circuit  i^ 
made  between  the 
poles  of  the  gen- 
erator through  the 
rails,  the  two  con- 
tact wheels  of  a 
train,  and  a  wire 
connecting  these 
wheels  through 
the  motor  M  on  the 
locomotive,  which 
thus  receives  it^ 
supply  of  elec- 
tric energy.  Of 
course,  the  current 
through  the  motor 
is  stopped  and  re- 
versed each  time 
the  contact  wheels 
pass  from  a  posi- 
tive to  a  negative 
or  a  negative  to  a 
positive  section,  but  this  makes  no  diflference  with  the  direction 
in  which  the  motor  runs,  nor  does  it  injure  the  dynamo.  We  can 
cause  the  locomotive  to  run  backward,  however,  by  altering  the 
positions  of  the  commutator-brushes  on  the  motor.  In  the  ca« 
of  a  single  track,  the  positive  sections  Ai,  A,,  etc.,  would  have  to 


Fig.  5.— Mbchakical  Biulks. 
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be  connected  by  a  long  wire  instead  of  through  the  sections  of 
rail  Bf,  B4,  etc.  This  system  requires  that  the  sections  shall  all  be 
of  equal  length,  which  is  sometimes  inconvenient,  as  when  broad 
gorges  have  to  be  crossed,  and  at  curved  parts  of  the  line.  But 
this  difficulty  can  be  overcome  to  some  extent  by  employing  a 
"  gravitation  section ''  longer  than  the  distance  between  the  con- 
tact wheels  of  a  train.  This  section  is  constructed  with  a  down- 
ward slope,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  train  will  propel  it  over  the 
part  in  which  it  receives  no  electric  energy. 
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Fig.  7  shows  how  the  ends  of  the  steel  rods  are  fastened  and 
insulated  from  each  other.  The  end  of  one  rod  is  turned  down 
and  fastened  to  the  cast-iron  saddle  with  a  nut^  as  shown  at  the 
right  of  the  figure.  The  end  of  the  next  rod.  A,  is  bolted  to  the 
cast-steel  cap  C,  which  is  insulated  from  the  saddle  by  an  insu- 
lator of  vulcanite,  V ;  and,  in  order  that  the  tension  of  the  rods 
may  not  break  the  vulcanite,  melted  lead  is  run  in  between  the 


Fra.  7.— OBDUfABT  Saddlb. 

saddle  and  the  insulator,  and  between  the  insulator  and  the  cap. 
To  prevent  the  metallic  wheels  of  the  skeps  from  short-circuiting 
the  two  sections  as  they  cross  the  tops  of  the  posts,  there  are  insu- 
lated gap-pieces,  as  shown  in  this  figure,  on  the  saddles  between 
each  rod  and  the  next. 

Each  of  the  motors  at  Qlynde  receives  a  power  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  watts,  or  about  two  horse-power,  and  as  the  potential  is 
about  two  hundred  volts  everywhere  on  the  line,  each  motor  re- 
ceives about  eight  ampferes  when  a  train  is  running  at  about  four 
and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  The  dynamo  used  on  this  line  is  a 
Crompton  six-unit  *'  shunt- wound ''  machine  of  the  Gramme  type 
driven  by  a  steam-engine.  It  is  evident  that  a  telpher  line  could 
be  run  with  water-power,  where  this  is  available,  even  if  the 
source  of  power  is  several  miles  from  the  track. 

The  line  at  Gljmde  is  a  little  under  a  mile  in  length.  On  long 
lines  it  is  expected  that  a  source  of  power  would  be  needed  every 
ten  miles,  working  the  trains  for  five  miles  in  each  direction. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  telpher  lines  over  surface  rail- 
roads using  steam  locomotives  are,  first,  the  much  less  cost  of  the 
road  and  equipment.  Thus,  as  the  result  of  the  experience  gained 
in  constructing  the  Qlynde  line,  it  was  estimated  that  a  similar 
line  could  be  erected  for  a  total  cost  equal  to  about  six  thousand 
dollars,  including  engine,  dynamo,  track,  and  five  trains,  with 
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locomotives  to  carry  one  himdred  tons  a  day.  Where  rivers  and 
gorges  have  to  be  crossed  and  very  uneven  ground  is  to  be 
passed  over,  no  exi)ensive  bridging  or  grading  has  to  be  done. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  the  land  over  which  the  line  runs; 
only  a  right  of  way  need  be  acquired — ^f  or  the  tracks  being  ele- 
vated^ the  road  does  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  ground  for 
agricultural  or  other  purposes.  At  Olynde  this  consideration  was 
an  important  one^  and  the  fact  of  the  tracks  being  elevated  was 
also  important  for  the  reason  that  sometimes  in  winter  some  of 
the  fields  over  which  the  line  passes  are  several  feet  deep  in  wato. 
The  presence  of  an  electric  line  of  conveyance  may  be  an  actual 
convenience  for  agricultural  operations ;  for  a  root  -  cutter^  a 
shearing-machine,  a  thrashing-machine,  a  circular  saw,  or  any 
other  agricultural  machinery,  may  be  driven  by  attaching  a  small 
electro-motor  to  the  machine,  and  connecting  it  by  wires  with  the 
rods  of  the  line. 

A  train  of  ten  loaded  skeps,  on  a  road  of  flexible  rods  such  as 
has  just  been  described,  weighs  about  two  tons,  yet  lines  can  be 
designed,  Especially  when  stiff  rails  are  used,  that  will  carry 
almost  as  heavy  loads  as  desired.  Tet  telpher  lines  are  especially 
applicable  where  the  traffic  is  not  large  enough,  or  the  difficulties 
of  construction  are  too  great,  to  make  an  ordinary  railroad  profit- 
able, and  where  the  goods  would  be  conveyed  in  carts  or  on 
pack-horses.  Prof.  Perry  estimates  that  on  a  railway  the  cost  of 
transporting  freight  is  about  Id.  per  ton  per  mile,  if  there  is  a 
sufficient  amount  of  traffic ;  that  on  a  telpher  line  the  cost  is  from 
i^,  per  ton  mile  to  did. ;  whereas  cartage  can  not  be  i>erf  ormed 
at  much  less  than  1^.  per  ton  mile,  and  even  at  this  high  price 
the  cost  of  constructing  the  cart-road  and  keeping  it  in  repair  is 
left  out  of  account.  Telpherage  is  claimed  to  be  superior  to  the 
wire-rope  haulage  system  in  its  power  to  turn  sharp  corners 
with  ease. 

It  was  reported  in  the  spring  of  last  year  that  the  Qlynde  line 
had  given  every  satisfaction  under  continuous  working  for  over 
three  years,  and  that  negotiations  were  in  progress  for  the  erec- 
tion of  telpher  lines  both  in  England  and  abroad.  Among  the 
contracts  then  recently  made  was  one  for  two  lines  in  Cornwall, 
for  the  carriage  respectively  of  one  thousand  and  five  hundred 
tons  of  tin  ore  a  week. 

In  regard  to  possible  applications  of  telpherage  Prof.  Perry 
has  said :  "  As  we  have  it  at  present,  it  will  not  only  be  very  use- 
ful in  bringing  ore  from  mines,  but  it  is  easy  to  arrange  for  a 
telpher  line  which  will  locwi  or  unload  a  vessel  which  is  unable  to 
come  close  to  shore  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water, 
and  we  can  imagine  these  trains  of  skeps  running  out  over  the 
sea,  running  down  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  running  up  again,  and 
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coming  back  to  land.  .  •  .  We  have  at  present  very  modest  aims. 
I  should  prefer  for  some  time  to  simply  develop  lines  like  the  one 
at  Qlynde ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  future,  when  more  capital 
than  we  have  had  at  our  command  is  employed  to  develop  the 
system,  we  shall  have  trains  of  skeps  passing  down  empty  ^nto 
coal-mines  and  along  the  workings,  to  be  filled  by  the  men  as  they 
dig  the  coal  from  the  face,  coming  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
and^  moving  up  a  vertical  rod,  passing  on  to  the  ordinary  lines  at 
the  surface,  and  then  without  stopping,  except  perhaps  to  be 
labeled,  traveling  along,  shimted  from  point  to  point  by  men 
properly  stationed,  who  will  know  what  to  do  with  each  train  by 
the  ticket  upon  it,  until  they  will  eventually  reach  the  door  of  the 
customer  who  is  to  use  the  coal.  The  immense  amount  of  worry 
which  there  has  been  in  the  development  of  telpherage,  even  as  we 
now  see  it,  shows  me  that  its  grcmdest  developments  can  not  come 
in  my  own  time ;  but  that  it  must  come  in  the  long  run ;  and  that 
telpherage  will  be  a  general  system  of  distribution  of  goods  is  a 
fact  which  is  fixed  in  my  mind  so  securely  that  no  amount  of 
disappointment  or  worry  can  remove  it.'' 


THE  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHT  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA.* 

Bt  QEOBGE  G.  CHISHOLM,  F.B.6.S. 

THIS,  the  smaller  half  of  the  New  World,  has  at  least  four 
fifths  of  its  area  within  the  tropics,  and  hence  yields  chiefly 
tropical  products ;  but  here  as  elsewhere  the  temperate  area,  rela- 
tively to  its  extent,  furnishes  a  greater  abundance  of  commercial 
commodities,  and  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  continent  that  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  production  of  such  commodities,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  means  of  distribution  for  them,  are  now  most  rapid,  and 
European  immigration  is  most  constant. 

The  lofty  chains  of  the  Andes,  on  the  west  side  of  the  conti- 
nent, form  an  important  climatic  barrier.  In  the  latitudes  in 
which  the  trade  winds  prevail  they  arrest  the  moisture-laden 
winds  from  the  Atlantic,  draining  the  moisture  out  of  winds  that 
had  already  been  partly  drained  in  their  course  over  the  conti- 
nent farther  east.  The  Andes  also  constitute  a  great  obstacle  to 
communication  between  the  east  and  west  coasts.  There  is  as  yet 
no  railway  that  completely  crosses  any  part  of  them,  though  there 
are  railways  which  reach  a  height  of  upward  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand feet  before  attaining  the  table-lands  between  the  principal 
chains  of  these  mountains. 

*  From  the  uithor's  Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography,  recently  published  by  Long- 
mans, Green  k  Co.,  London  and  New  Tork. 
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Some  of  the  mighty  rivers  to  the  east  of  the  Andes  form  excel- 
lent water-ways.  The  Orinoco,  in  the  north  of  the  continent,  is 
navigable  for  steamers  continuously  for  nearly  a  thousand  miles. 
The  Amazon  is  navigable  without  interruption  to,the  base  of  the 
Andes,  a  distance  of  twenty-six  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  six  thousand  miles  of  navigation  are  afforded  by  the  main 
stream  and  its  tributaries.  Many  of  these  tributaries,  however, 
have  their  navigable  course  greatly  obstructed  by  falls  and  rap- 
ids. The  value  of  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon  is  diminished 
by  the  paucity  of  population  and  products  in  the  region  through 
which  it  flows  and  by  the  similarity  of  the  products  in  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  navigable  course.  The  inland  water-way,  which  is 
already  of  most  importance,  and  likely  to  remain  most  useful  to 
commerce  in  the  future,  is  that  from  north  to  south  formed  by 
the  upper  Paraguay  and  the  lower  Parana,  a  water-way  which 
is  uninterrupted  from  near  the  source  of  the  former  river,  and 
which,  like  the  Mississippi,  brings  hot  and  temperate  climates 
into  direct  communication.  Its  chief  drawback  is  the  extreme 
shallowness  of  its  estuary,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  River  Plate. 

The  i)opulation  is  still  very  scanty,  probably  not  more  than 
thirty  millions.  Whites  of  pure  blood  form  only  from  two  to 
three  tenths  of  the  whole,  negroes  about  one  tenth,  and  the  re- 
mainder either  native  Indians  or  people  of  mixed  race ;  so  that  on 
the  whole  the  Indian  element  still  largely  predominates.  The 
white  population  in  Brazil  is  of  Portuguese  origin,  and  Portu- 
guese is  there  the  oflScial  language ;  but  elsewhere,  except  in  Gui- 
ana, the  whites  are  mainly  of  Spanish  descent,  and  Spanish  is  the 
official  language. 

Brazil  is  an  empire  *  which  secured  its  independence  of  Portugal 
in  1822,  In  size  it  is  the  rival  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Only  a  limited  area  has  been  turned  to  account  for  agriculture. 
Even  the  area  which  travelers  in  Brazil  deem  it  i)ossible  to  bring 
under  cultivation  at  some  future  time  is  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  whole.  The  equatorial  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  filled  with 
dense  forests.  Close  to  the  coast,  that  trends  in  a  southeasterly 
direction,  stretch  ranges  of  mountains  which  cut  off  the  Atlantic 
moisture  from  the  region  behind.  This  region  is  made  up  mainly 
of  low  table-lands  {campos)  with  a  sterile  soU.  North  of  about 
20**  south — ^that  is,  throughout  the  broader  part  of  the  country 
south  of  the  forests — these  campos  are  considered  fit  for  nothing 
but  pasture.  There  remains  nevertheless  an  area  in  the  south — 
small,  indeed,  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  empire,  but  yet 
between  four  and  five  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain — ^in  which 
there  are  many  fertile  districts  still  unsettled,  and  a  considerable 

*  [These  pages  were  written  before  Brazil  beoame  a  repablio. — ^Edrob.] 
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extent  of  these  in  latitudes  fit  for  European  settlers.  Till  recently 
the  practice  of  slavery  has  deterred  free  immigrants  from  settling 
in  those  provinces  in  which  the  institution  was  most  firmly  estab- 
lished (those  growing  tropical  products)^  but  since  1871  it  has 
been  in  process  of  abolition,  and  it  was  entirely  abolished  in  1888. 
Great  efforts  are  hence  being  made  by  the  Brazilian  Qovemment 
to  attract  immigrants  to  those  districts  in  which  a  substitute  for 
slave-labor  is  most  needed.  Immigrants,  chiefly  Italian  and  Port- 
uguese^ are  now  arriving  in  thousands.  In  the  southernmost 
provinces,  where  slavery  was  never  very  general,  German  and 
Italian  colonies  have  existed  for  many  years.  Railways  are  so  far 
most  numerous  in  the  coffee  region  of  Brazil.  Of  the  projected 
railways,  one  of  the  most  important  is  that  designed  to  avoid  the 
rapids  of  the  Madeira,  but  for  which  steamers,  would  be  able  to 
ascend  to  the  base  of  the  Bolivian  table-land. 

The  capital  of  the  empire  is  Rio  Janeiro,  which  is  also  the 
chief  8eaiK>rt,  and  the  principal  outlet  for  the  coffee  region.  Its 
harbor  is  admirable  on  account  of  its  commodiousness  and  safety, 
and  delightful  on  account  of  ite  beauty.  The  second  port  of  this 
region  is  Santos,  farther  south.  Bahia,  or  San  Salvador,  and  Per- 
nambuco  are  the  seaports  of  the  region  producing  sugar,  cotton, 
and  tobacco;  Para,  Maranham,  and  Ceara,  those  of  the  region 
yielding  forest  products — rubber^  Brazil-nuts,  cabinet  and  dye 
woods,  together  with  cacao  and  sugar.  The  ports  of  the  temper- 
ate region  producing  animal  products  are  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Pelotas,  and  Porto  Alegre,  all  of  which  are  accessible  only  to  ves- 
sels of  small  draught  (under  eleven  feet),  on  account  of  a  bar  at 
the  entrance  to  the  shallow  lake  on  wliich  they  all  stand. 

Colonial  Guiana  consists  of  three  portions--one  British^  about 
equal  to  Great  Britain  in  size;  one  Dutch  (Surinam);  and  one 
French  (Cayenne).  Cultivation  of  plantation  products  (chiefly 
8agar-cane)  is  almost  confined  to  the  British  and  Dutch  colonies, 
and  in  these  to  a  strip  of  lowlands  along  the  coast  and  the  river- 
banks— a  strip  partly  below  sea-level,  and  protected  by  embank- 
ments. In  British  Guiana  Demerara  is  the  chief  sugar  district. 
The  laborers  are  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  coolies.  In  British  Gui- 
ana a  rich  gold-field  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Cuyimi  in  the  west, 
but  it  has  long  remained  unworked  on  account  of  claims  being 
made  to  this  portion  of  the  territory  by  the  government  of  Vene- 
zuela. A  rich  gold-field  is  reported  to  have  been  recently  discov- 
ered on  the  borders  of  Dutch  and  French  territory.  Cayenne  is 
used  by  the  French  as  a  place  of  deportation  for  Arab  convicts 
from  Algeria. 

Venezuela,  a  republic  in  the  north  of  the  continent,  consists 
cbiefly  of  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco.  People  of  Spanish,  Indian, 
^d  negro  descent,  all  now  free,  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
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tion ;  and  the  majority  are  settled  on  a  small  area  of  higUand 
valleys  in  the  northwest,  where  branches  of  the  Andes  strike 
northeastward,  and  then  eastward  parallel  to  the  coast.  The 
staple  product  is  coffee ;  but  cacao,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar, 
besides  other  tropical  products,  are  grown.  GK>ld  in  the  east  and 
copper  in  the  west  are  important  minerals.  The  plains  {Bonos) 
of  the  Orinoco  are  devoted  to  cattle  an^  horse  rearing,  an  industry 
at  one  time  much  more  flourishing  than  now.  The  chief  inland 
towns  are  Car^U^as  (the  capital)  and  Valencia,  which  are  situated 
in  inland  valleys  from  eighteen  hundred  to  three  thousand  feet 
in  height,  and  are  connected  by  rail  with  their  respective  sea- 
ports. La  Quayra  and  Porto  (Puerto)  Cabello.  Ciudad  Bolivar, 
on  the  Orinoco,  the  navigation  of  which  is  free  to  all  nations, 
may  also  be  ranked  as  a  seaport,  being  accessible  to  sea-going 
vessels. 

Colombia  is  a  republic  with  a  similar  population  to  lliat  of 
Venezuela,  settled  chiefly  in  the  upper  i)arts  of  the  vallejrs  of  the 
Cauca  and  Magdalena,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  great  deva- 
tion,  the  grains  of  temperate  climates  are  grown.  In  the  low- 
lands, on  the  other  hand,  rice  is  grown ;  and  it  is  so  generally 
eaten  by  the  people  that  a  deficiency  of  this  commodity  has  to  be 
made  up  for  by  import.  The  mineral  wealth  is  great,  and  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones  take  a  leading  place  among  the  exports, 
which  include  also  Peruvian  bark  and  plantation  products.  The 
great  channel  of  communication  is  the  Magdalena,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  steamers  without  interruption  as  high  as  Honda^  but 
on  account  of  a  bar  at  its  mouth  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  a 
short  canal  running  westward  to  Cartagena,  cuid  a  railway  from 
Barranquilla  to  another  seaport  necurer  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  Panama  Railway  (from  Colon  or  Aspinwall  in  the  north  to 
Panama  in  the  south)  and  the  Panama  Canal  belong  to  Colom- 
bian territory.  Bogota,  the  capital,  is  within  five  degrees  of  the 
equator,  but,  in  virtue  of  its  situation  at  the  height  of  eight  thou- 
sand feet  above  sea-level,  enjoys  a  healthy  climate,  with  a  temjier- 
ature  like  that  of  a  perpetual  spring. 

Ecuador  is  a  republic  chiefly  south  of  the  equator,  but  which 
owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  ite  capital,  Quito,  is  almost  Tind^ 
that  line.  Quito  lies,  like  Bogota,  between  two  chains  of  tlie 
Andes,  its  elevation  being  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  feet 
The  only  seaport  is  Guayaquil,  whence  cacao,  grown  on  the  west- 
ern lowlands,  is  exported.  At  present  communication  is  difficult 
between  Guayaquil  and  the  capital,  but  a  railway  between  the 
two  towns  is  now  in  progress.  To  Ecuador  belong  also  the  GkJi- 
pagos,  or  Turtle  Islands,  a  group  situated  on  the  equator,  about 
seven  hundred  miles  to  the  west. 

Peru,  a  republic  lying  to  the  south  of  Ecuador,  has  a  ix>pula> 
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tion  of  about  three  millions,  at  least  half  of  whom  are  pnre  In- 
dians. It  is  composed  of  three  zones :  1.  A  rainless  coast  strip, 
fertilized  only  here  and  there  by  rivers  from  the  Andes,  which 
afford  the  means  of  irrigation  for  sugar  and  cotton  plantations 
tended  by  Chinese  coolies.  2.  The  sierra,  or  valleys  and  table- 
lands of  the  Andes.  On  one  of  the  table-lands  lies  (partly  in 
Bolivia)  Lake  Titicaca,  the  largest  lake  in  South  America,  at  the 
height  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  At 
this  height  even  barley  seldom  ripens,  and  the  only  regular  food* 
^rain  is  derived  from  a  native  plant  called  qainoa  (wholly  imlike 
our  cereals).  3.  The  Montafia,  the  region  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Andes,  containing  the  head- waters  of  the  Amazon,  a  region 
largely  covered  with  impenetrable  forests,  of  which  the  most 
valuable  product  is  Peruvian  bark.  The  capital  of  the  country  is 
Lima^  an  unhealthy  city  on  the  coast  strip,  a  few  miles  from  its 
port,  Callao. 

The  chief  exports  are  sugar,  cotton,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  llama, 
vicufia^  and  sheep's  wool;  the  first  three  derived  from  the  coast 
strip,  the  last  from  the  sierra.  Apart  from  nitrate  of  soda,  the 
mineral  wealth  for  which  Peru  (including  Bolivia  or  Upper  Peru) 
was  long  ago  noted  is  at  present  commercially  of  little  impor- 
tance, but  projects  are  now  on  foot  for  conferring  renewed  impor- 
tance on  them  by  the  laying  of  railways.  Among  the  railways 
already  in  existence  in  Peru  are  two  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  world,  those  namely  by  which  the  table-lands  of  the  And^ 
are  reached.  One  of  these  is  the  Lima-Oroya  Railway  (not  yet 
completed),  which  attains  in  its  passage  through  the  western 
chain  of  the  Andes  a  height  of  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  feet. 
This  railway  it  is  proposed  to  continue  northward  to  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  where  there  are  immense  deposits  of  silver-ore,  though  the 
silver-mines  have  been  inundated  for  half  a  century.  These  it  is 
proposed  to  reopen  and  work  scientifically.  The  other  Andes 
railway  is  from  the  southern  seaport  of  Mollendo  to  Puno  on  Lake 
Titicaca,  and  this  line  it  is  now  proposed  to  continue  northward 
to  Cu2co,  the  ancient  capital  of  Peru.  The  value  of  this  line  has 
already  been  greatly  increased  by  the  establishment  of  steamboat 
traffic  on  Lake  Titicaca  and  the  river  Desaguadero,  the  outlet 
connecting  that  lake  with  Lake  Aullagas  in  Bolivia.  Another 
railway  project  which  has  the  prospect  of  being  carried  out  is  one 
for  a  line  southward  from  lima,  to  be  afterward  continued  up 
the  Andes  to  Huancavelica,  where  there  are  rich  deposits  of  quick- 
silver. It  is  likewise  proposed  to  bring  the  Montafia,  now  almost 
completely  shut  off  from  external  commerce,  into  connection  with 
the  outside  world  by  the  laying  of  roads  ia  the  north  to  the  Ama- 
zon. In  tUs  district  cotton  and  coffee  plantations  have  already 
been  started  with  success* 
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Bolivia  is  a  republic,  now  entirely  inland,  occupying  the  broad- 
est part  of  the  table-land  of  the  Andes,  with  a  montafia  to  the 
east.  Its  population  is  about  two  millions,  inclusive  of  about 
eight  hundred  thousand  uncivilized  Indians.  Even  the  civilized 
I>opulation  is  mainly  of  Indian  origin.  The  communications  of 
Bolivia  with  Peru  and  Brazil  have  already  been  referred  to.  The 
capital  of  the  country  is  Sucre,  on  the  part  of  the  table-land 
drained  to  the  east.  La  Paz  is  the  chief  town  on  the  table-land 
of  Lake  Titicaca.  The  silver-mines  of  Potosi,  which  made  Peru 
so  valuable  a  possession  to  the  Spaniards,  belong  to  this  sti^ 
and  are  still  productive,  though  in  a  greatly  diminished  degrea 

Chili,  a  republic,  possesses  the  whole  of  the  coast  strip  south 
of  Peru,  together  with  the  islands  that  fringe  the  coast,  including 
part  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  both  sides  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
except  in  the  extreme  east.  The  northern  portion  of  the  country 
is  a  continuation  of  the  desert  strip  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  is 
valuable  solely  for  its  mineral  products — ^guano  (near  the  coast 
from  the  frontier  to  about  %\\^  south),  nitrate  of  soda,  or  cubic 
niter,  as  it  is  also  called  (in  the  same  latitudes,  but  farther  in- 
land), gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Copper  is  even  more  abundant 
farther  south,  along  the  base  of  the  Andes,  north  and  south  oi 
Coquimbo.  Silver  is  also  found  more  abundantly  to  the  south  of 
Copiapo.  The  middle  portion  of  the  territory  (between  about  33** 
and  38®  south)  contains  the  bulk  of  the  population,  who  number 
about  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  in  all.  The  agricultural 
products  are  mainly  wheat,  barley,  and  southern  fruits — similar, 
in  fact,  to  those  of  Spain,  which  has  a  climate  resembling  that  of 
the  more  populous  parts  of  Chili.  Notwithstanding  that  whites 
predominate  in  this  republic  (instead  of  Indians  and  half-breeds 
as  in  most  of  the  others),  agriculture  here  also  is  generally  in  a 
backward  condition,  except  in  some  parts  of  the  north,  where 
there  are  some  admirable  irrigation  works.  In  the  more  thickly 
peopled  part  of  the  country  there  are  several  hundred  miles  of 
railway. 

The  capital  of  the  country  is  Santiago,  and  its  port  is  Val- 
paraiso, on  a  fine  bay  looking  to  the  north.  Here  is  received  the 
great  bulk  of  the  imports,  but  since  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
ports consists  of  mineral  produce,  chiefly  nitrate  of  soda,  copper, 
and  guano,  the  northern  port  of  Iquique,  whence  most  of  the 
nitrate  and  guano  is  shipped,  has  the  largest  share  in  the  export 
trade,  Valparaiso  coming  only  second,  and  Pisagua  (another  north- 
ern port)  and  Coquimbo  next  in  order.  Next  to  minerals  wheat 
and  other  agricultural  produce  form  the  chief  exports.  The 
leading  imports  are  manufactured  articles,  coal,  and  iron.  The 
United  Kingdom  receives  the  bulk  of  the  exports,  and  takes  the 
first  place  in  the  import  trade,  Germany  and  France  following. 
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and  contributing  together  a  share  about  equal  to  that  of  Great 
Britain.  There  is  a  considerable  import  trade  in  cattle  and  other 
animals  from  the  Argentine  Bepublic  across  the  pcksses  of  the 
Andes,  but  the  export  trade  by  these  routes  is  very  scanty.  The 
passes  chiefly  used  are  those  near  the  latitude  of  Santiago^  the 
Portillo  and  the  Uspallata  passes — ^the  former  nearly  fourteen 
thousand  feet  in  height^  the  latter  about  five  hundred  feet  less. 
The  Strait  of  Magellan  is  stormy  and  washed  by  strong  tides^ 
and  hence  dificult  of  navigation^  so  that  sailing  vessels  still  pre- 
fer the  equally  stormy,  but  for  them  less  dangerous,  route  round 
Cape  Horn,  in  the  south  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  Argentine  Bepublic  comprises  a  territory  of  more  than  a 
million  square  miles,  with  a  i)opulation  of  about  four  millions. 
This  territory  consists  mainly  of  a  vast  plain  sloping  down  to  the 
Atlantic  from  the  Andes,  and  other  lofty  mountains  in  the  west 
and  northwest.  It  extends  from  within  the  tropics  to  the  south 
of  the  continent,  embracing  the  eastern  half  of  Tierra  del  Fuego^ 
and  thus  includes  a  great  variety  of  climate.  The  districts  in 
which  the  i)opulation  is  most  considerable  and  most  rapidly  in- 
creasing are  chiefly  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  estuary  of 
La  Plata  and  along  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Parana,  where 
there  are  not  only  the  greatest  facilities  for  commerce,  but  where 
also  the  climate  is  most  favorable  to  production  and  best  suited 
to  x)eople  of  European  stock.  The  provinces  to  which  this  de- 
scription applies  are  Buenos  Ayres,  south  of  the  estuary ;  Santa 
F^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Parana;  Cordoba,  to  the  west 
of  Santa  F^;  and  Entre  Rios, " between  the  rivers'*  Parana  and 
Umgniay.  The  climate  here  is  that  of  the  warmer  temperate  lati- 
tudes, generally  with  an  ample  rainfall.  Toward  the  interior  the 
rainfall  generally  diminishes,  and  irrigation  becomes  necessary 
for  cultivation.  It  is  more  abundant,  however,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  northern  mountains,  at  the  base  of  which  there  are 
sugar  and  other  tropical  or  sub-tropical  plantations.  The  plain 
extending  eastward  from  these  mountains  to  the  river  Paraguay 
is  mainly  a  region  of  open  forest,  and  is  inhabited  at  present 
almost  solely  by  a  few  tribes  of  wandering  Indians.  It  is  known 
as  El  Gran  Chaco,  or ''  great  hunting-ground.'* 

Of  late  years  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  together  with  the  neigh- 
boring state  of  Uruguay,  has  been  undergoing  a  rapid  develop- 
ment similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  They  are 
receiving  streams  of  agricultural  settlers,  but  in  this  southern 
r^on  the  settlers  are  mainly  from  southern  Europe  (Italy,  Spain, 
and  southern  France).  The  Spanish  and  French  inmiigrants  in- 
clude a  large  proportion  of  Basques,  who  are  f  Qxmd  to  be  among 
the  most  valuable  colonists  in  these  regions.  In  the  thirty  years 
ending  1886  upward  of  a  million  immigrants  entered  the  country, 
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and  in  each  of  the  three  years  1886  to  1888  the  nnmber  consider- 
ably exceeded  one  hundred  thousand*  The  branch  of  agriculture 
mostly  pursued  by  these  immigrants  is  not  tillage^  as  in  the  north- 
ern region  of  European  immigration,  but  the  rearing  of  live  stock 
(chiefly  sheep  and  cattle).  Tillage,  however,  is  receiving  greats 
attention,  especially  in  the  agricultural  colonies,  which  have  been 
planted  in  large  numbers  since  1856,  principally  along  the  banks 
of  the  Parana;  and  the  result  of  this  is  seen  in  the  rising  expc^ 
of  wheat  and  maize.  The  cultivation  of  maize  is  not  at  present 
nearly  so  extensive  as  the  climate  of  the  settled  districts  admits 
of,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  the  want  of  a  market  for  the  produce ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  cultivation  might  be  profit- 
ably stimulated  by  the  establishment  of  the  '' pork-packing''  in- 
dustry on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  chief  export  is  wooL  The  natural  facilities  for  inland 
commerce  afforded  by  the  Paraguay  and  lower  Parana  have  been 
mentioned ;  and  here  it  may  be  added  sea-going  vessels  can  ascend 
the  Parana  to  Rosario,  that  the  Parana  is  likewise  navigable  for 
steamers  above  the  confluence  of  the  Paraguay  as  far  as  the  limit 
of  the  Argentine  frontier,  that  steamers  can  ascend  the  Uruguay 
River  on  the  eastern  frontier  as  far  as  the  falls  which  occur  in 
about  Sli""  south  (at  the  Urugayan  town  of  Salto),  and  that  sea- 
going vessels  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  draught  can  reach  as  high 
as  the  Uruguayan  town  of  Paysandu.  The  Pilcomayo,  on  the 
northern  frontier,  is  navigable  for  two  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
and  the  Rio  Negro  in  the  north  of  Patagonia  affords  three  hun- 
dred miles  of  navigation  through  a  region  deemed  a  few  years 
ago  scarcely  fit  for  settlement,  but  which  is  now  being  rapidly 
stocked  and  settled  along  the  whole  course  of  the  river.  Pata- 
gonia, the  territory  south  of  the  Rio  Negro,  is  mainly  a  stony 
desert,  but  recent  explorations  have  shown  that  it  embraces  a 
considerable  amoimt  of  fertile  land  along  the  base  of  the  Andes. 
On  the  coast  of  this  territory  there  has  long  been  a  Welsh  colony 
at  Chubut,  in  latitude  43%  where,  among  other  things,  wheat  is 
grown. 

As  in  the  United  States,  railways  are  being  rapidly  extended 
to  promote  the  commerce  on  which  the  immigration  depends. 
The  Argentine  Republic  is  the  part  of  South  America  in  whidi 
railway  construction  has  been,  and  still  is,  most  active.  There 
are  projects  for  no  less  than  three  railways  across  the  Andes  into 
Chili  Of  these  the  farthest  advanced  is  the  continuation  of  the 
railway  from  Buenos  Ajrres  to  Mendoza  across  the  Uspallata  F^tss. 

The  capital  of  the  republic  is  Buenos  Ayres,  which  stands  on 
the  River  Plate,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  chief  seaport,  carry- 
ing on  about  one  third  of  the  shipping  of  the  republic.  This  pro- 
portion would  probably  be  larger  if  it  were  not  for  the  defective- 
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ness  of  the  port,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Argentine  commerce.  At  present,  in  consequence  of 
t^he  rapid  silting  up  of  the  River  Plate,  large  vessels  have  to 
anchor  ten  miles  from  the  city,  and  have  not  only  to  load  and 
TiDload  with  the  aid  of  lighters,  but  in  certain  states  of  the  river 
larg^wheeled  carts  have  to  be  employed  to  convey  goods  and 
passengers  from  the  lighters  to  the  wharves.  Great  harbor- 
^works  are  now,  however,  in  progress  with  the  view  of  providing 
a  navigable  channel  to  large  docks  that  are  to  be  constructed 
close  beside  the  town.  Lower  down  the  estuary  a  new  capital  for 
the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  been  founded  under  the  name 
of  La  Plata,  and  a  port  with  docks  and  a  navigable  channel 
nowhere  less  than  twenty-one  feet  in  depth  has  here  been  pro- 
vided, 

Uruguay,  a  republic  lying  between  the  estuary  of  the  La  Plata 
and  Brazil,  has  a  similar  surface,  climate,  and  population,  and 
similar  industries  to  the  neighboring  provinces  of  the  Argentine 
Bepablic,  and  is  now  being  as  rapidly  developed.  Among  the 
railwa3r8  there  is  one  avoiding  the  rapids  of  the  Uruguay  River 
above  Salto,  and  there  is  one  in  progress  connecting  Salto  with 
the  capitaL  Having  a  greater  rainfall  on  the  whole  than  the 
more  populous  districts  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay  rears 
relatively  to  area  more  cattle  than  the  latter  country ;  and  of  the 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  animals  that  were  annually 
slaughtered  in  the  two  republics  for  the  making  of  preparations 
of  meat,  on  the  average  of  the  ten  years  1876-1885,  about  fifty-five 
per  cent  were  slaughtered  in  Uruguay.  This  industry  has  made 
the  small  towns  of  Fray  Bentos  and  Paysandu,  on  the  Uruguay, 
well  known  throughout  Europe.  Among  the  countries  sharing 
in  the  commerce  of  Uruguay,  the  United  Kingdom  has  the  first 
place  both  in  imports  and  exports,  supplying  on  the  average  of 
the  years  1878-1885  nearly  twenty-nine  per  cent  in  value  of  the 
imports,  and  receiving  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  exports. 
The  capital  of  Uruguay  is  Montevideo,  which  has  an  excellent 
harbor. 

Paraguay  is  an  inland  republic,  lying  mainly  between  the 
Paraguay  and  Parana  Rivers,  with  a  very  sparse  population, 
chiefly  of  native  Indians.  Its  chief  export  product  is  the  so-called 
Paraguay  tea,  or  maii.  Tobacco,  timber,  and  skins  are  also  ex- 
ported. 

The  Falkland  Islands,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  belong  to  the  British.  They  have  a  damp,  foggy  cli- 
mate, and  are  largely  covered  with  peat,  but  are  inhabited  by  a 
small  number  of  settlers  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cat- 
tle. They  are  frequently  visited  for  repairs  and  supplies  by  ves- 
sels that  have  made  the  passage  round  Cape  Horn. 
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SKETCH  OF  MATTHEW  FONTAINE  MAURY. 

MBS.  CORBIN^  Lieutenant  Maury's  daughter  and  biographer, 
invokes  for  her  father  the  reverence  of  the  whole  civilised 
world ;  for,  she  says  in  her  life,  **  the  best  part  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  performance  of  services  which  conferred  benefits  on 
the  seafaring  class  of  all  countries,  while  the  ideas  to  which  he 
first  gave  birth  have  since  borne  fruit,  and  are  likely  to  be  useful 
to  the  whole  human  race.**  She  adds  that  ''in  Maury  we  have 
two  characteristics,  each  valuable  in  itself,  but  which  almost  inva- 
riably produce  great  results  when  they  are  combined.  He  was 
endowed  with  extraordinary  powers  of  application  and  unflagging 
industry  in  working  out  the  driest  details.  But  he  also  possessed 
a  vivid  imagination,  so  that  the  dry  bones  of  his  new  science  were 
endowed  with  life  and  interest  by  the  magic  touch  of  his  descrip- 
tive pen.  It  was  Maury  who  created  the  science  of  the  phymral 
geography  of  the  sea,  and  gave  that  impetus  to  its  study  which, 
in  other  hands,  continues  to  produce  results  alike  of  practical  and 
speculative  importance.'' 

Matthew  Fontainb  Mauby  was  bom  in  Spottsylvania  Coun- 
ty, Virginia,  January  24,  1806,  and  died  in  Lexington,  Va.,  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1873.  He  was  descended  on  his  father's  side  from  two 
families  of  Huguenot  exiles,  already  connected  by  marriage  before 
they  left  France,  who  settled  in  Virginia  in  1714.  His  father  was 
the  sixth  son  of  the  Bev.  James  Maury,  an  Episcopal  clergyman 
and  teacher  of  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  who  numbered  among 
his  pupils  three  boys  who  afterward  became  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  five  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independenee. 
This  scholar  appears  to  have  been  already  interested  in  the  g^^eat 
Northwest,  and  his  speculations  respecting  the  Missouri  Biver^  the 
Western  mountains,  and  the  rivers  beyond  them,  then  hardly 
known,  greatly  impressed  his  pupil  Jefferson,  who,  when  ho  be- 
came President,  secured  the  dispatch  of  the  expedition  of  Lewis 
and  Olark. 

When  young  Matthew  was  in  his  fifth  year  the  family  removed 
to  Tennessee,  near  Franklin,  where  they  lived  the  life  of  early 
settlers  in  a  new  country.  His  first  ambition  to  become  a  mathe- 
matician was  excited  by  an  old  cobbler  ''who  used  to  send  the 
shoes  home  to  his  customers  with  the  soles  all  scratched  over  with 
little  a?'s  and  y's."  A  fall  from  a  tree  in  his  twelfth  year,  by  which 
his  back  was  injured,  for  a  time  at  least  seriously,  seems  to  have 
marked  the  turning-point  of  his  life.  His  father,  thinking  him 
permanently  disabled,  yielding  to  his  wish,  sent  him  to  Harpeth 
Academy,  of  which  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Otey,  afterward  Protestant 
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Episcopal  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  and  William  C.  Hasbrouck,  were 
tlie  teachers. 

In  1825  he  obtained,  through  the  Hon.  Sam  Houston,  a  mid- 
sliipman's  warrant  in  the  United  States  Navy.  His  father,  not 
approving  the  career  to  which  this  pointed,  while  not  forbidding, 
refused  to  cotmtenance  him  in  accepting  it.  Having  thirty  dollars 
^which  he  had  earned  by  doing  tutor's  work  in  the  academy,  young 
Maury  went  on  his  own  account  for  the  East.  There  wds  no 
naTal  academy  then,  and  he  went  on  shipboard  at  once.  He  soon 
sliowed  that  his  mind  was  set  upon  mastering  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  ''  It  is  related  by  some  of  his  companions 
of  that  period,'^  says  Mrs.  Corbin, ''  how  he  would  chalk  diagrams 
in  spherical  trigonometry  on  the  rotmd-shot  in  the  quarter-deck 
racks,  to  enable  himself  to  master  problems,  while  pacing  to  and 
fro,  passmg  and  repassing  the  shot-racks  on  his  watch.''  With  an 
old  Spanish  work  on  navigation,  he  pursued  the  double  object  of 
studying  the  Spanish  language  and  adding  to  his  stock  of  nauticfJ 
information.  His  first  voyage  was  to  England,  in  the  Brandywine, 
which  conveyed  Qeneral  Lafayette  home  to  France ;  his  next  was 
in  the  Vincennes,  round  the  world.  On  this  voyage  he  constructed 
a  set  of  lunar  tables  and  prepared  himself  for  examination. 

During  his  next  cruise  of  four  years  on  the  Falmouth,  Dol- 
phin, and  Potomac,  beginning  in  1831,  Maury  conceived  the  idea 
of  hi»  current  and  wind  charts ;  observed  and  began  to  study  the 
curious  phenomenon  of  the  low  barometer  off  Cape  Horn,  con- 
cerning which  he  wrote  his  first  scientific  paper — for  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science ;  and  began  to  prepare  for  the  press  a  work 
on  navigation,  for  which  he  had  been  several  years  collecting  the 
material.  It  was  published  in  1839,  was  favorably  noticed  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

Maury  next  received  an  appointment  as  astronomer  and  hy- 
drographer  on  the  South  Sea  Exploring  Expedition,  which  was  to 
go  out  under  Commodore  Catesby  Jones,  and,  preparatory  to  it, 
practiced  in  the  use  of  the  telescope,  transit  instrument,  and  theodo- 
lite ;  but.  Captain  Wilkes  succeeding  to  the  command,  he  resigned, 
in  order  to  permit  the  new  conmiander  to  select  his  own  associates. 
He  was  then  assigned  the  duty  of  making  surveys  of  Southern 
harbors.  While  traveling  on  leave  of  absence  from  this  work, 
his  leg  was  broken  by  the  overturning  of  a  stage-coach,  whereby 
he  was  disabled  from  active  service  for  several  years.  The  mis- 
fortune is  regarded  by  his  biographer  as  having  been  a  '^  blessing 
in  disguise '' ;  for  it  caused  his  mind  to  turn  more  intently  to  the 
scientific  side  of  his  work,  and  thus  contributed  indirectly  to  the 
fruitfulnees  of  thought  by  which  his  after-life  was  distinguished. 

A  series  of  articles  on  naval  reform  and  kindred  subjects,  en- 
titted  Scraps  from  the  Lucky-Bag,  published  by  Maury  under 
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the  pen-name  of  Harry  Bluffy  attracted  attention  and  approval 
Among  the  points  discussed  in  them — most  of  which  were  brought 
up  for  the  first  time — ^were  the  adoption  of  steam  as  a  motive  . 
power ;  great-circle  sailing ;  the  establishment  of  navy-yards  and 
forts  at  Memphis  and  Pensacola ;  the  use  of  blank  charts  on  board 
public  cruisers ;  the  Gulf  Stream  and  its  causes ;  the  connection 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  with  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere; 
and  a  ship-canal  from  the  Illinois  River  to  Lake  Michigan.  The 
papers  gave  their  author  fame^  and  secured  respect  for  his  opinions 
on  naval  questions.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Depot  of 
Charts  and  Instruments  at  Washington,  an  office  which  was  de- 
veloped into  the  Naval  Observatory  and  Hydrographical  Depart- 
ment. "  No  man/*  said  Senator  John  BeU,  **  could  have  been  found 
in  the  country  better  fitted  than  Maury  for  this  difficult  duty ;  and 
he  worked  with  the  zeal  and  energy  that  were  ex})ected  of  him." 

One  of  Maury's  first  enterprises  in  this  office  was  the  compila- 
tion of  his  wind  and  current  charts  and  sailing  directions.  He 
had  alreetdy,  as  sailing-master  of  the  Falmouth,  in  1831,  observed 
the  want  of  trustworthy  information  concerning  the  winds  and 
currents  encountered  by  mariners.  He  then  resolved,  if  he  ever 
had  opportunity,  to  compile  such  information  from  the  store  of 
old  log-books  in  the  Hydrographical  Bureau  of  the  Naval  Depart- 
ment. This  he  now  did,  and  his  charts  and  sailing  directions  were 
furnished  to  the  masters  of  vessels  bound  for  foreign  ports,  who 
in  turn  supplied  the  results  of  their  own  observations.  The  most 
favorable  reports  came  in  of  the  value  of  the  work,  and  it  was 
illustrated  by  some  then  really  wonderful  incidents. 

The  fact  was  demonstrated  in  American  and  English  jour- 
nals that,  by  the  mere  shortening  of  voyages  they  made  possible, 
these  charts  effected  a  very  great  saving  in  the  expense  of  com- 
merce between  distant  ports.  Testimony  was  repeatedly  borne  to 
their  value  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Navy  Department  and  of 
congressional  committees.  Secretary  Dobbin  reported,  in  1855, 
that  other  maritime  nations,  appreciating  the  value  of  this  plan 
of  investigation,  had  united  in  a  common  system  of  observations 
for  its  further  prosecution ;  and  that  it  was  suggested  by  Lieuten- 
ant Maury  that  the  same  system  of  meteorological  research,  '^  if 
extended  to  the  land,  would  afford  for  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country,  and  for  science  too,  results  quite  as  important  as 
those  which  commerce  and  navigation  have  already  received  from 
it.'*  While  analyzing  and  tabulating  these  "millions  of  observa- 
tions,''  Maury  wrote  his  Physical  Orography  of  the  Sea,  which 
took  rank  at  once  as  a  masterly  as  well  as  a  charming  work.  In 
the  preface  to  it  the  author  attributed  such  success  as  he  had 
achieved  to  the  observance  of  the  rule  "to  keep  the  mind  un- 
biased by  theories  and  speculations ;  never  to  have  any  wish  that 
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an  inTestigation  should  result  in  favor  of  this  view  in  preference 
to  that ;  and  never  to  attempt  by  premature  speculation  to  antici- 
pate the  results  of  investigations^  but  always  to  trust  to  the  inves- 
tigations themselves.''  The  book  met  a  large  demand  at  home  and 
abroad,  more  than  twenty  editions  having  been  sold  in  England 
alone;  and  it  was  translated  into  the  French,  Dutch,  Italian, 
Swedish,  and  Spanish  languages.  Following  this  came  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Meteorological  Congress  at  Brussels,  in  1853,  of 
the  chief  nations  interested  in  commerce,  at  which  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  observations  on  land  and  at  sea  was  resolved  upon.  Among 
the  incidents  of  the  conference  was  a  letter  in  1857  from  Hum- 
boldt, ''at  the  age  of  ninety  years/'  relating  to  its  results,  and 
offering  ''to  my  illustrious  friend  and  associate  .  .  .  the  tribute 
of  my  respectful  admiration*  ...  It  belongs  to  me,  more  than  to 
any  traveler  of  the  age,  to  congratulate  my  illustrious  friend  upon 
the  course  which  he  has  so  gloriously  opened." 

Lieutenant  Maury,  after  returning  from  the  Brussels  Confer- 
ence, pressed  the  scheme  of  co-operation  in  meteorological  obser- 
vations on  land.  In  addresses  delivered  at  agricultural  societies 
in  1855  he  urged  farmers  to  make  daily  observations  of  weather 
conditions  and  the  state  and  yield  of  the  crops,  to  be  sent  to  him, 
as  sailors  were  sending  their  observations  at  sea ;  and  he  advised 
them  to  seek  from  Congress  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a 
central  office  where  these  reports  could  be  digested  and  the  results 
sent  monthly,  weekly,  or  even  daily,  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  so 
that  farmers  could  be  "warned  of  the  approach  of  storms,  severe 
frosts,  etc.,  that  might  prove  injurious  to  the  crops.-"  He  defined 
this  proposition  in  an  address  before  the  United  States  Agricxdtu- 
ral  Society  in  Janx|ary,  1856,  as  a  concerted  plan,  the  idea  of  which 
was  to  spread  the  network  of  instruments  and  observers  in  this 
country  and  over  other  parts  of  the  world  also,  to  which  he  was 
assured  the  co-oi)eration  of  men  of  science  abroad  would  be  given. 
About  three  years  afterward,  in  an  address  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  as  if 
foreseeing  that  his  services  might  become  forgotten,  he  said: 
**  Take  notice,  now,  that  this  plan  of  crop  and  weather  reports  is 
my  thunder ;  and  if  you  see  some  one  in  Washington  running 
away  with  it,  then  recollect,  if  you  please,  where  the  lightning 
came  from*"  The  whole  record  of  Maury's  meteorological  work, 
and  his  part  in  advocating  this  plan,  were  reviewed  by  Senator 
Harlan,  in  a  committee  report  to  the  United  States  Senate,  made 
in  1857.  His  scheme  also  embraced  a  system  of  meteorological 
observations  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Becords  had  already  been  kept 
for  many  years  by  the  army,  to  which,  Maury  acknowledged, 
"alone  we  are  indebted  for  almost  all  we  know  concerning  the 
climatology  of  the  country*';  but  he  explained  that  their  value 
was  retrospective;  while  the  observations  he  proposed  were  to 
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be  used  for  predictions  and  warnings  of  what  the  weather  was 
to  be. 

As  early  as  1848  Maury  had  concluded,  from  his  investigatioiis 
of  the  winds  and  currents,  that  a  broad  and  level  plateau— the 
"  telegraphic  plateau ''— existed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  between 
Newfoundland  and  Ireland.  His  view  was  confirmed  by  the  deep- 
sea  soundings  that  were  taken  at  his  instance  between  1849  and 
1853 ;  and  early  in  1854  he  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
that,  so  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea  was  concerned,  a  sub- 
marine telegraph  between  Newfoundland  and  Ireland  was  prac- 
ticable. A  plateau  seemed  to  have  been  placed  there  especially 
for  holding  the  wires  and  keeping  them  out  of  harm's  way.  His 
views  respecting  the  manner  of  constructing  cables  were  con- 
firmed, both  in  the  behavior  of  the  first  cable,  constructed  differ- 
ently from  them,  which  failed,  and  the  others,  made  more  in  har- 
mony with  them,  which  were  successful.  At  the  dinner  given  in 
celebration  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  message  across  the  Atlantic, 
Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  said,  referring  to  the  enterprise,  *'  Maury 
furnished  the  brains,  England  gave  the  money,  and  I  did  the 
worf 

A  painful  surprise  came  to  Lieutenant  Maury  when  the  Naval 
Betiring  Board,  imder  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  28, 1855, 
placed  him  on  the  retired  list  on  leave-of-absence  pay,  but  with- 
out detaching  him  from  the  Naval  Observatory.  He  regarded 
the  act  as  an  indignity.  He  wrote  to  three  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Navy  under  whom  he  had  served  for  expressions  concerning 
his  efficiency,  particularly  inquiring  why  he  had  been  kept  at  the 
observatory  instead  of  being  sent  to  sea.  Ex-Secretary  Graham 
answered :  *'  I  considered  your  services  at  the  Nsitional  Observatory 
of  far  more  importance  and  value  to  the  country  and  the  navy 
than  any  that  could  be  rendered  by  an  officer  of  your  grade  at  sea 
in  the  time  of  peace.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  the  triumphs  of 
navigation  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  sea  achieved  under  your 
superintendence  of  the  observatory  will  not  contribute  as  much  to 
an  effective  naval  service  and  to  the  national  fame  as  the  brilliant 
trophies  of  our  arms.'*  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy  wrote,  *'  From  my 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  your  scientific  pursuits,  their  useful- 
ness to  the  country,  and  your  devotion  to  them,  I  can  say  that 
nothing  but  such  an  emergency  as  left  me  no  alternative,  would 
have  induced  me  to  withdraw  you  from  your  labors  at  the  observa- 
tory by  an  order  to  go  to  sea.'*  Mr.  William  Ballard  Preston  wrote 
to  similar  effect.  In  the  following  winter  Maury  was,  by  special 
act  of  Congress,  reinstated  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, with  back  pay  from  the  date  of  his  retirement. 

Other  schemes  discussed  by  Lieutenant  Maury  in  general  or 
special  papers,  included  the  location  of  lighthouses  on  the  Florida 
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Skud  Oulf  coasts ;  systematic  observations  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
t^lie  water  in  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  its  tributaries,  with  gauges 
fikt  all  the  principal  towns;  the  redemption  of  the  'browned 
lands''  of  the  Mississippi;  navigation  by  great-circle  routes;  a 
ship^anal  and  railroad  across  the  Isthmus,  which  he  insisted 
should  be  by  way  of  Panama  or  Nicaragua  rather  than  Tehuante- 
X>ec ;  the  establishment  of  a  great  port  at  Norfolk,  Ya. ;  and  the 
colonization  of  the  surplus  black  and  other  population  of  the 
South  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  The  Darien  expedition  of 
Xiientenant  Strain  and  Lieutenant  Hemdon's  exploration  of  the 
.Amazon  were  connected  with  two  of  these  schemes.  The  **  lane 
route/'  followed  by  some  of  the  transatlantic  steamship  lines, 
originated  in  the  publication  by  Maury,  in  1855,  of  a  chart  on 
iTvhich  two  lanes  were  laid  down,  each  twenty-five  miles  broad,  by 
following  which  the  danger  of  collisions  might  be  reduced.  In 
acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  by  this 
plan,  and  by  the  wind  and  current  charts  and  sailing  direc- 
tions, the  merchants  and  underwriters  of  New  York  presented 
him  with  five  thousand  dollars  in  gold  and  a  handsome  service 
of  silver. 

When  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  Commander  Maury  believed  that  his  paramount 
obligation  was  to  his  native  State.  He  accordingly  left  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  and  identified  his  fortunes  with  those 
of  Virginia  and  the  Confederacy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
disinterestedness  in  taking  this  course.  His  merits  and  the  value 
of  his  services  were  generally  recognized  throughout  the  North, 
and  he  had  but  recently  given  courses  of  lectures  in  the  principal 
towns  and  cities,  which  were  a  series  of  i>opular  ovations  to  him. 
In  going  into  the  service  of  the  Confederacy  he  put  himself  under 
the  direction,  as  his  immediate  superiors,  of  two  men  who,  as 
United  States  Senators,  had  been  prominent  in  opposition  to  his 
reinstatement  after  he  had  been  put  upon  the  retired  list,  and  who 
are  said  to  have  been  hostile  to  him  before  the  war  and  through 
it.  Of  the  manner  of  his  leaving  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
he  said.  May  12, 1861,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Newburg,  N.  Y. : 
"  I  only  saw  last  night  the  remarks  of  the  Boston  Traveller  about 
Lieutenant  Maury's  treachery,  his  desertion,  removal  of  buoys. 
It's  all  a  lie  I  I  resigned  and  left  the  observatory  on  Saturday 
the  12th  ult.  I  worked  as  hard  and  as  faithfully  for  *  Uncle  Sam ' 
up  to  three  o'clock  of  that  day  as  I  ever  did,  and  at  three  o'clock 
I  turned  everything— all  the  public  property  and  records  of  the 
office— regularly  over  to  Lieutenant  Whiting,  the  proper  officer  in 
charge.  I  left  in  press  NauticfJ  Monograph,  No.  3,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  I  ever  made  to  navigation ;  and,  just 
as  I  left  it,  it  is  now  in  course  of  publication  there,  though  I  shall 
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probably  not  have  the  privilege  of  reading  tbe  proof.  .  «  .  ^  f or 
the  buoys,  I  touched  them  notl''  The  Grand  Duke  Constantifie 
and  Napoleon  III  offered  him  positions  in  Russia  and  Firanoe,  re- 
spectively, which  he  declined.  He  became  a  member  of  a  Council 
of  Three  to  assist  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  in  June,  1861,  was 
appointed  Chief  of  the  Sea-coast,  Harbor,  and  Biver  Defenses  of 
the  South.  He  assisted  in  fitting  out  the  Merrimac;  invented  a 
torpedo  to  be  used  for  harbor  and  land  defense ;  and  was  engaged, 
in  the  summer  of  1862,  in  mining  the  James  River  below  all  the 
defenses,  when  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  Euroi)e  to  purchase  torpedo 
material  During  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  war  he  pub- 
lished a  series  of  papers  urging  the  building  of  a  navy,  and  of 
protecting  the  bays  and  rivers  with  small  floating  batteriea  He 
stayed  in  England,  on  Confederate  business,  till  the  sunender  of 
Lee,  when  he  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  United  States  officer  <K>m- 
manding  the  squadron  of  the  Gulf,  declaring  that  he  reg^aided 
himself  in  the  relation  to  the  United  States  substantially  of  a 
prisoner  of  war.  He  then  offered  his  services  to  Maximilian  in 
Mexico,  and  accepted  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Imperial 
Observatory.  A  plan  he  had  conceived  for  the  formation  of  a 
colony  of  Virginians  in  Mexico  was  accepted  by  Maximilian,  and 
he  was  appointed  Imperial  Commissioner  for  Colonization.  The 
scheme  was,  however,  abandoned  as  soon  as  Maury  1^  Mexico  to 
return  to  England.  His  course  in  this  matter  was  not  approved 
by  his  friends,  either  in  Europe  or  in  America.  It  is  claimed  that 
he  performed  one  great  service  for  Mexico  during  his  short  career 
there,  in  introducing  the  cultivation  of  the  cinchona-tree. 

Returning  to  England  in  March,  1866,  Maury  was  given  a  testi- 
monial, by  naval  and  scientific  men,  in  recognition  of  his  scientifie 
worth  and  service.  He  was  employed  in  Paris,  by  Kapoleon  IH, 
to  instruct  a  board  of  French  officers  in  his  system  of  defensive 
sea-mining.  Returning  to  London,  he  opened  a  school  of  instruc- 
tion in  electric  torpedoes,  which  was  attended — ^at  the  exp^use  of 
their  governments— by  officers  of  the  Swedish,  Dutch,  and  other 
nations.  At  the  instance  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Richardson,  a  New  York 
publisher,  he  undertook  a  series  of  geographical  text-books,  saying 
as- he  went  to  his  task,  '^  I  could  not  wind  up  my  career  more  use- 
fully (and  usefulness  is  both  honor  and  glory)  than  by  heljiing  to 
shape  the  character  and  mold  the  destinies  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion.'* He  also  wrote  a  popular  book  on  astronomy,  which  has 
never  been  published. 

In  1868  Maury  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  along  with  Alfred  Tennyson,  Max  MuUer, 
and  Mr.  Wright,  the  Egyptologist,  and  declined  an  invitation 
from  Napoleon  IH  to  the  directorship  of  the  Imi)erial  Observa- 
tory of  France.    Taking  advantage  of  the  general  amnesty  act  to 
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return  to  the  United  States^  lie  declined  the  offer  of  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  TJniversity  of  the  South  at  Suwanee,  Tenn.,  to 
accept  the  professorship  of  Meteorology  at  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute.  Pending  his  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  this  position, 
he  considered  a  scheme  for  establishing  a  line  of  steamers  be- 
tween Norfolk  and  Flushing  in  Holland.  During  the  last  four 
years  of  his  life  he  worked  at  a  meteorological  survey  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  engaged  actively  again  in  the  advocacy  of  his  old 
scheme  for  a  Telegraphic  Meteorological  Bureau,  in  furtherance 
of  which  he  repeated  an  address  in  Boston  and  Missouri  and  sev- 
eral places  in  the  South*  A  paper  on  this  subject  presented  to  the 
International  Congress,  at  St.  Petersburg,  for  the  Advancement  of 
Geographic  Knowledge,  etc.,  was  unanimously  approved  by  that 
body.  The  exposure  incident  to  travel  in  fulfilling  his  lecturing 
appointments  brought  on  the  illness  which  ended  with  his  death; 
but  he  continued,  to  within  a  few  days  of  that  event,  dictating 
and  revising  the  last  edition  of  his  Physical  Geography. 

Commander  Maury  is  described  by  his  daughter  as  having 
been  a  stout  man,  about  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  with  fresh, 
mddy  complexion,  curling  brown  hair,  and  with  every  feature  of 
his  bright  countenance  bespeaking  intellect,  kindliness,  and  force 
of  character.  "  His  fine  blue  eyes  beamed  from  under  his  broad 
forehead  with  thought  and  emotion,  while  his  flexible  mouth 
smiled  with  the  pleasure  of  imparting  to  others  the  ideas  which 
were  ever  welling  up  in  his  active  brain.  .  ,  .  His  conversation 
was  enjoyed  by  all  who  ever  met  him;  he  listened  and  learned 
while  he  conversed,  and  adapted  himself  to  every  capacity.  He 
especially  delighted  in  the  company  of  young  people,  to  whom  his 
playful  humor  and  gentle  consideration  made  him  very  winning/* 
N.  P.  Willis,  speaking  of  him  to  a  friend,  said  that  he  made  him 
subject  to  his  personal  magnetism,  and  during  a  trip  while  they 
were  together, "  unconsciously  furnished  an  exquisitely  interesting 
study  of  character.*'  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, but  did  not  join  the  church  till  1867,  when  he  was  con- 
firmed with  his  children  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  His  published 
works,  books,  pamphlets,  and  official  papers  were  numerous,  and 
bore  reference  to  the  researches  which  have  been  described  in  this 
sketch,  concerning  which  they  stand  as  original  authorities.  Or- 
ders were  conferred  upon  him  by  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Den- 
mark, Portugal,  Belgium,  and  France ;  gold  medals  by  those  of 
Prussia,  Austria,  Sweden,  Holland,  Sardinia,  France,  and  the  free 
city  of  Bremen ;  and  other  honors  by  the  Pope  and  Maximilian. 
He  was  a  member  of  ten  foreign  and  four  American  scientific  and 
historical  societies  that  are  named,  and  of  many  other  learned 
bodies  of  which  the  records  were  lost  during  the  war. 
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VmiTED  MOBAl.  TSACHINO. 
WiUor  Popuiat Seimcs  Mbntklp: 

SIB:  The  letter  of  E.  P.  Heredith,  in  the 
April  Monthly,  reriewing  the  article  by 
Benjamin  Beeoe  on  **  Public  Schools  as  affects 
ing  Crime  and  Vice  **  in  your  January  number, 
does  not  seem  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  erils 
deprecated.    It  is  true  that  high  mental  cult- 
ure is  not  always  accompanied  by  a  oorre- 
spondingly  high  ethical  standard,  but  often 
the  rererse,  and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  our 
public-school  teachers  *'  bear  an  exceptionally 
good  moral  character,  and  a  majority  of  them 
are  members  of  good  standing  in  the  Tarious 
churches,"  and   that  "^  the  Sunday  school 
where  moral  training  is  especially  attended 
to,  is  now  considered  an  indispensable  ad- 
junct of  erery  church;  yet,  with  all  this, 
Tice  and  crime  are  on  the  ascending  scale, 
and  in  a  most  astonishing  degree.^     But 
when  he  says  that  "with  this  snarantee 
for  the  moral  training  of  the  pupUs  by  pre- 
cept and  example  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers, it  seems  to  me  that  all  is  being  done  in 
that  line  that  can  be  done,**  is  he  equally 
right?    Is  there  not  some  moral  taint,  some 
poison-bearing  germ  from  which  such  erils 
grow,  lurking  within  these  ethical  influences  ! 
when  we  read  of  some  great  bank  defalca- 
tion, of  some  mudi-trusted  man  absconding 
with  fiduciary  fVinds,  and  the  like,  in  nine 
cases  in  ten  the  paragraph  will  end  by  stau 
ing  that  the  perpetrator  was  a  leader  in  a 
Sunday  school,  or  a  leading  man  in  a  church 
or  a  mission.    Naturally  we  oaen  ask  why  it 
Is  so.    The  usual  and  the  easy  answer  is, 
that  he  put  on  the  cloak  of  religion  to  screen 
and  facilitate  his  dishonest  methods— "the 
livery  of  heaven  to  serve  the  devil  in."    But 
that  facile  answer  prompts  another  still  mora 
peHincnt  question,  "Why did  this  professed 
reliffious  man  add  hypocrisy  to  bis  other  in- 
iqufties  ?  "    Must  we  not  search  the  founda- 
tions of  his  ethical  culture  for  the  fruitful 
eerm  from  which  these  evil  actions  sprang  f 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  had  any  one 
of  those  leaders  of  a  church  or  Sunday  school, 
or  of  that  mi^rity  of  public-school  teachers 
"of  good  standing  in  the  various  churdies," 
confessed  that  he  did  not  believe,  or  even 
that  he  doubted,  that  the  worid  was  made  in 
six  days  some  six  thousand  years  ago ;  the 
first  man  molded  from  its  clay,  and  the  first 
woman  from  his  newly  made  rib;  that  Hoses 
conversed  face  to  face  with  God;  that  Lot's 
wife  was  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt ;  that  in- 
f  ants  dying  unbaptized  are  eternally  damned ; 
that  the  laws  of  nature  were  set  aside  when 
Christ  was  begot— he  would  have  lost  the 
position  he  held,  and  his  social  standing,  as 


Dr.  Robertson  Smith,  Dr.   Woodiow,  and 
many  others  have,  for  telling  the  truth.     He 
was  therefore  reticent,  and  soothed  liis  atol- 
tified  conscience  by  saying  to  hiuMeif  tiiat, 
if  those  things  were  not  literally  true,  they 
were  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  went  on  act- 
ing if  not  uttering  a  lie,  as  a  veiy  laige  daw 
of  people  are  doins  every  day  for  Um  same 
reasons.    The  teadier,  preadier,  or  layman 
who  does  this  is  committing  an  immocml  act, 
and  preparing  his  conscience  for  tolerating 
others  of  a  tUrker  hue.    We  all  know  that 
it  is  the  first  willful  Ue  or  profane  oath  irt- 
tared  that  shocks  the  youthful  conacieDce 
and  sears  it  for  repetitions  that  ceaae  to 
shock.    The  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher  told 
us  somewhere  that  his  was  so  shodced  at  tlie 
first  lie,  that  he  sought  the  attic  and  behaved 
in  sudi  a  peculiar,  repentant  manner  that 
his  mother  questioned  him,  thinking  that 
he  was  about  to  experience  religion.     Kow 
the  number  of  men  and  women  who  beBeve 
in  the  supernatural  part  of  our  religkm  it 
constantly  growing  less,  yet  for  the  reaGoos 
that  I  have  alluded  to  they  do  not  arow  it. 
May  it  not  be  this  constant  acting  of  a  He 
that  corrodes  the  conscience  and  caoaea,  hi 
a  measure,  the  n^idly  ascending  degree  of 
vice  and  oime,  and  Uie  "  venality  and  oor^ 
ruption  pervading  every  brandi  of  the  Gov- 
emment "  f  Have  we  not  reached  that  stage 
of  enlightenment  and  that  sound  poHcy  at 
which  we  can  safely  drop  the  superaatural 
fit)m  our  religion,  and  relegate  it  to  the  cobi 
of  less  advanced  peoples,  who  still  find  it 
necessary  to  keep  that  element  insrafted  mto 
their  theogonies,  in  order  to  awe  £eir  sunf^ 
and  unintelligent  folbwers  f    We  have  out- 
grown the  age  of  witchcraft  which  our  Puri- 
tan ancestors  believed  in  so  fully,  and  we  have 
denied  the  divine  ri^ts  of  kinss,  wfaidi  bad 
the  same  ethnic  origin  and  for  the  same  esds^ 
Why  not  eliminate  the  sa^e  element  in  oar 
religion,  retaining  all  its  sound  ethical  tenets, 
and  administer  it  upon  the  human  teachings 
of  Christ  and  the  natural  laws  that  seience 
has  revealed  in  the  progress  of  civiQiatiQBt 
The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  wlien  the 
Bible  will  be  expurgated,  and  all  tnat  ficaence 
proves  false  expunged ;  the  stirpkoltiire  of 
its  patristic  writers  and  the  foul  geneaifl  of 
Ammonite,  Hoabite,  and  Islimaelite  banislied 
to  the  pages  of  a  dead  language,  leavii^^  a 
work  that  men  can  read  wit£mt  repolae,  and 
the  children  in  our  public  sdiools  wltbout 
poUutkm.    As  Mr.  Meredith  saya,  ''Purify 
the  fountain,  and  the  stream  will  beoome 
likewise  limpid  and  pure." 

Adduov  Oeiuk 
CULDWOLO,  N.  T^  April  8, 18M. 
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WHKBB  JLkS.  IB  GBOWK  AND  MAKU- 
VAOrUBED. 

From  Th$  IrUh  Textile  Journal. 

UmiB  this  heading  a  oorreflpcmdeiit  in 
Boston  sends  as  for  Terification  the  follow, 
ing  catting  from  a  magazine  article  of  recent 
date: 

**The  finest  flax  grown  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  in  order  to  attain  its  highest  qual- 
ity, mnst  be  sent  to  Belgium  to  be  steeped 
in  the  water  of  a  certain  riyer.  Retarning 
from  there,  it  is  span  into  superfine  yams 
by  the  best  machinery  and  in  the  naturally 
adapted  moist  climate  of  Belfast.  At  that 
stage  the  product  is  again  sent  back  to  Bel- 
gian!, whm  it  is  woTcn  into  gossamer-like 
fabrics,  in  low,  damp  cellars,  under  condi- 
tions  that  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  the  woiit  of  the  Bel- 
gian  faand-loom  weaver  must  then  be  carried 
back  to  be  bleached  under  the  dripping  skies 
of  the  Green  Isle." 

The  writer  of  the  forgoing  is  a  little 
nuzed  in  his  ideas.  The  finest  fiax  comes 
to  us  from  the  Gonrtrai  district,  and  the 
"certain  river  "  in  which  it  is  8teq>ed  is  the 
Lys,  but  no  flax  is  sent  from  Ireland  to  be 
•teeped  there.  Gourtrai  flax  is  used  by  our 
spionerB  for  the  finer  counts  of  their  yams, 
chiefly  for  hand-loom  linens ;  but  these  goods 
are  not  necessarily  woven  in  low,  damp  cel- 
lars on  the  Continent  any  more  than  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where  the  finest  goods  can 
be  made.  Some  descriptions  of  **  eossamer- 
like  **  lace  are  made  in  damp  cellars  m  France, 
and  from  hand-spun  fiax  of  tlie  very  finest 
qoaUty,  worth  £180  to  £200  per  ton.  Of 
oooree,  we  daim  for  Ireland  that  it  possesses 
the  best  climate  in  the  world  for  bleadiing, 
bat  only  a  small  quantity  oi  foreign  linen 
is  sent  here  to  be  finished. 

J^itor  Poj^uiar  SUmoe  MimSOy: 

Sn:  In  reply  to  your  esteemed  favor  of 
the  10th,  received  this  morning,  I  have  to  say 
that  while  the  object  of  the  remarks  quoted 
from  the  Irish  Textile  Journal  apparently 
is  to  discredit  or  belittle  the  statements 
in  the  extract  given  from  The  Popular 
Sdence  Monthly,  it  is  the  fact  that  these 
eUtements  are  only  confirmed  thereby  in 
quite  a  remai^able  manner.  While,  for 
instance,  there  may  appear  to  be  a  con- 
tradictkm  in  the  pomt  made  by  the  Irish 
authority  when  he  says  that  "no  flax  is 
sent  from  Ireland  to  be  steeped"  in  Bel- 
giiini— that  is,  at  the  present  time— an  ex- 
amination of  the  text  of  The  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly  will  show  that  no  statement  on 
tbat  subject  is  contained  therein,  and  that  it 
▼as  not  necessary  to  the  argument.  If  the 
cntic  in  qnesti<m  had  been  able  to  say  that 
no  Irish  flax  had  ever  been  sent  to  Bel^um 
for  the  specified  purpose,  or  that  no  benefit 
would  have  been  derived  therefrom,  then  his 
lemarks  would  have  possessed  a  measure 
of  weight  and  of  justification  that  the  mere 
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fact  of  its  being  apparently  for  the  moment, 
for  undefined  reasons,  more  advantageous  to 
employ  Belgian-grown  fiax  does  not  confer 
upon  them.  The  other  comments  made  by 
the  same  journal  require  absolutely  no  reply, 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  statements 
of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  article  have 
reference  only  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
highest  possible  excellence  in  a  certain  lim- 
ited  industry  at  a  given  period,  and  by  no 
means  can  be  held  to  apply  to  the  produc- 
tion ol  Irish  fine  linen  generally  or  perma- 
nently, or  to  other  similar  fabrics  that  mav 
be  produced  in  different  parts  of  the  worla. 
Tours  very  truly, 

J.  J.  Menzies. 

890  BOUTH  HZLL  STBSaT,  Los  AVOKUS,  CJlL.,  i 

AprU  IT,  1890.  f 


A  CENSUS  OF  HALLUCINATIONS. 
BMor  Popuktr  SoUnce  MatUhly: 

Sib:  May  I  ask  for  the  publicity  of  your 
pages  to  aid  me  in  procuring  cooperation 
in  a  scientific  investigation  for  which  I  am 
responsible  ?  I  refbr  to  the  Census  of  Hal- 
lucinations, which  was  begun  several  years 
ago  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
and  of  which  the  International  Congress  of 
Experimental  Psychology  at  Paris,  last  sum- 
mer,  assumed  the  future  responsibility,  nam- 
ing a  committee  in  each  country  to  carry  on 
the  work. 

The  object  of  the  inquiry  is  twofold :  (1) 
To  get  a  mass  of  facts  about  hallucinations 
which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  scientific 
study  of  these  phenomena;  and  (2)  to  ascer- 
tain approximately  the  pro^Toiiion  o/penone 
who  have  had  sudi  experiences.  IJntil  the 
average  frequency  of  halludnations  in  the 
community  is  known,  it  can  never  be  decided 
whether  the  so^atlled  ** veridical'*  hallucina- 
tions (visions  or  other  "  warnings "  of  the 
death,  etc.,  of  people  at  a  distance),  which 
are  so  frequently  reported,  are  acddental 
coincidences  or  something  more. 

Some  eight  thousand  or  more  persons  in 
England,  JFVance,  and  the  United  States  have 
already  returned  answers  to  the  question 
which  heads  the  census  sheets,  and  which 
runs  as  follows : 

"  Have  you  ever,  when  wmpUlely  awake, 
had  a  vivtd  impreseion  of  aeeing  or  being 
touched  bjf  a  living  being  or  inanimate  objed, 
or  of  hearing  a  voice ;  which  imprestion,  eo 
far  ae  you  could  di9cover,  woe  not  due  to  any 
external  phytieal  cause  t  ** 

The  Congress  hopes  tbat  at  its  next 
meeting,  in  England  in  1892,  as  many  as 
fifty  thousand  answers  may  have  been  col- 
lected. It  is  obvious  that,  for  the  purely 
statistical  inquiry,  the anwer  ♦*  I^o^^  isae  im- 
portant as  the  answer  "  Tee." 

I  have  been  appointed  to  superintend  the 
census  in  America,  and  I  most  earnestly  be- 
speak the  co-operation  of  any  among  your 
readers  who  may  be  actively  interested  in 
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^  fiibjeot  It  to  dour  tiutt  ymj  tmuf 
Tolanteer  canTaaten  will  be  needed  to  eeoine 
Biicoesa.  Each  oensna  blank  oootaiiia  ii^ 
•tniotlooa  to  ibt  ooUeetor  and  plaoea  for 
twentj-^Te  namea;  and  medal  blanka  for 
tbe  ''Yea'*  caaea  are  fmntohed  in  additkm. 
I  shall  be  moat  haop j  to  rapply  theae  l>lankB 
to  any  one  wlio  will  be  good  eiMMigh  to  make 
^plication  for  them  to 
Tours  tmly, 

(PRomsos)  WiLuui  Jjjm, 
UAKTAaB  Uairoam,  Oambbdoiv  Mam. 


THE  IfYSTKBIOUB  MITSIO  OP  PABOAQOULA. 

8ib:  Mr.  Cbkisajr's  article  upon  The  Mys- 
terlous  Music  of  Fascagoola,  in  your  April 
nomber,  recalls  a  reorat  experience  <xf  mine. 
While  croising  on  tbe  west  coast  of  Florida, 
we  lay  at  anchor  one  nlsfat  at  Rodcy  Point 
in  Old  Tampa  Bay,  and  heard  most  distinct- 
ly a  Terr  carious  musical  note  of  some  deni- 
sen  of  the  water.  The  sound  consisted  of  a 
aingle  note,  and  waa  oontinaoas  for  a  long 


tiflMi  It  recalled  the  sfagfay  of  tdigfUili 
wires,  or  the  hum  of  a  planrng-miU,  or  4s 
music  of  an  uEoUan  harp.  It  ocoasianilly 
approached  or  receded,  uid  more  than  ooe 
such  Dote-Hqpparentiy  mas  dilEereBl  aaimslt 
— could  at  timea  be  heard  aC  once.  In  o« 
oaMnthe  sond  seemed  vefy  diatfoot,  but  k 
waa  in  reality  probably  faint,  aa  it  was  hard- 
ly, or  not  at  all,  audible  up<to  deck.  My 
companion  and  myself  hare  both  ^raised 
alcmg  the  Gulf  coast  aouth  of  tkat  point  be- 
fore, but  had  nerer  heard  diia  eound  any- 
where dse;  oar  captain,  also,  had  never 
heard  it  anywhere  dse,bvt  aaidit  wasal- 
ways  to  be  heard  at  Rod^r  Point,  which  is  t 
principal  oystering^;raand  for  Tampa.  The 
sound  bore  no  lesemblanea  to  thai  <d  te 
drum,  which  to  rwj  common  in  Florida,  and 
which  to  a  booming,  interrupted  noiae.  Its 
most  remarkable  pecaliari^  waa  ita  stesdy 
coQtinoano»— it  certainly  often  lasted  with- 
out interraptioii  for  aereral  minwtea. 

Toura,  eta,      Willllm  If.  MnoB. 
tl6  Soma  Tbibd  Snaar, 

Pmr  Aaei.rmA,  ApHi  1%  1610. 
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A  MOBj^  J88US, 

TO  many  of  oa^rienda,  aa  we  learn 
fh>m  lettera  that  reach  ns  from 
time  to  time,  tbe  position  that  The 
Popolar  Science  Monthly  takea  np  on 
political  and  economical  questions  ap- 
pears more  or  less  "  one  dded,"  They 
wonld  wish  na,  if  we  can  not  throw  onr 
influence  on  the  dde  of  paternal  and 
proteotiye  government,  at  least  to  hold 
the  scales  even  between  that  system 
and  the  anti-paternal,  antl-proteetiTe 
system,  to  which  manifestly  onr  pref- 
erence to  given*  We  are  sorry  to  dis- 
appoint any  who  find  onr  pages  snfB- 
ciently  interesting  to  command  their 
attention,  but  we  do  not  see  that  wo  can* 
abandon  onr  present  attitude.  There  to 
enough  of  trimming,  enough  of  com- 
promise, enough  of  the  non-committal 
style  of  writing  in  the  newspaper  press: 
a  magazine  that  professes  to  represent 
science  may  be  pardoned  for  being  true 
to  what  it  conceives  to  ho  the  teaohings 
6f  science.  What  we  are  compelled  to 
see  in  tbe  restrictions  that  governments 
impose  upon  the  course  of  trade  is  not 


4t  true  statesmanahip  or  a  generous  pub- 
Ho  policy,  but  simply  a  series  of  trans- 
aotlcma,  or,  aa  they  are  now  more  iMr 
miliarly  called,  ""deato*'  with  different 
private  interests.  Who  can  truthfully 
deny  that  this  to  the  case?  Oertaia 
manufacturers  ask  for  protection  and 
get  it  What  to  thefar  object  in  asking! 
Surely  their  own  private  gain.  What 
do  they  askt  That  other  people  may 
be  forced  to  buy  their  goods,  ao  long  as 
the  price  to  kept  within  a  certain  figure 
which  to  fixed  far  above  the  value  of 
suoh  goods  in  the  marketa  of  the  worid. 
Is  thto  a  righteous  demand  to  make  f  It 
seems  to  us  far  from  righteous.  It  seems 
to  us  that  a  man  who  approaches  the 
Legishiture  with  a  request  thmt  the  pow* 
er  may  be  conferred  upon  him  by  law 
to  force  his  goods  at  a  high  price  upon 
people  who  could  buy,  and  would  moeh 
prefer  to  buy,  other  goods  at  a  loww 
price,  comes  forward  with  an  essentially 
immoral  proposition.  But  what  if  the 
people  at  large  accept  the  propodtlon, 
it  may  he  asked.  What  if  they  are  win- 
ing to  impose  a  heavy  tax  upon  them- 
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selves  in  order  that  ocrtain  suuuifiwfcinrM 
may  be  esUiblished  in  the  ooiiDti7  ?  We 
vaxmwy  tiiat  if  the  people  were  reallj 
wiUing  to  impoee  the  tax  upon  them- 
BelTeS)  there  would  be  no  need  of  the 
kw.  It  Is  just  beoaoae  if  theohei4>er 
goods  were^eeeasible,  everjbedj  woald 
bay  them^  that  the  i^lioant  for  **  pro- 
tection **  seeks  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
pablia  But  we  are  not  without  pod- 
tira  infonnadoii.  as  to  the  relation  of 
protection  to  politics.  We  know  that 
ID  the  highest  politioal  circles  m^  who 
bare  had  the  tariff  fixed  to  suit  them- 
selyes  aie  regarded  as  having  received 
important  personal  fayors.  They  have 
been  pat  in  the  way  of  aoonmnlating 
laige  stores  of  ^^fnf*  at  the  expense  of 
the  pohUe,  and  if  they  are  not  forward 
in  yielding  np  a  little  of  tiie  fat,  when 
required,  to  he^  the  party  that  framed 
the  tariff  so  aocommodatiniG^y,  indignant 
chairmen  or  secretaries  of  committees 
STB  apt  to  talk  in  a  very  meaaoing  way 
abont  ^^  frying  the  fat  oat  of  them." 

The  issne  we  see  here  is  a  moral  one. 
Certain  relations  between  the  state  and 
individoals  are  moral,  natoral,  right 
Certain  other  relati<ms  are  abnormal^ 
uinataral,  wrong.  Certain  relations 
give  rise  to  no  evil;  others  are  insep- 
arable from  eviL  The  protectionist 
fi^iiM  is  fraitfal  ean  any  candid  man 
deny  itf-*-in  bypoori^  and  fiiaod:  hy- 
pocrisy on  the  part  of  those  who,  whUe 
solely  intent  on  their  own  gain,  make 
the  most  spedoos- pretenses  of  patriot- 
ism and  philanthropy;  and  fraud  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  led  into  attempts 
to  evade  a  portion  of  the  hoge  tax  levied 
on  the  goods  they  import.  The  fiqiiM 
of  non-interferenoe  would,  in  these  two 
respeotB)  lift  a  tremendous  burden  oft 
the  morals  of  the  community.  Wbo  can 
pretend,  in  the  face  of  known  facts,  that 
the  relations  between  the  seekers  after 
protection  end  the  tariff-makers  are  of 
t moral  Undt  How  is  it  possible  that 
we  shoold  have  honest  legidation,  when 
interest  after  interest  is  eonstantly  ap* 
P^iag  for  aasistanee  or  the  oonthia- 


anoe  or  increase  of  assistsnce,  pledging 
itself  tacitly  if  not  expressly  to  return 
the  favor  when  election -day  comes 
round? 

A  well-known  French  economist,  M. 
OouroeUe-Seneuil,  has  lately  expressed 
himself  so  vigorously  and  pointedly  on 
this  subject  in  the  oolunms  of  the  Nou- 
velle  Bevne,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
quote  one  or  two  of  his  observations. 
Speaking  of  the  common  opinion  that 
it  is  the  business  of  government  to  pro- 
mote the  wealth  of  the  oommunity  by 
qf»eoial  legislation,  he  says:  *^  All  inquiry 
in  regard  to  this  matter  demonstrates: 
(1)  That  governments  in  general  have 
no  competence  in  questions  of  trade  and 
industry  of  a  nature  to  authorize  them 
to  regulate  and  control  these  depart- 
ments of  activity;  (2)  that  the  best 
means  of  auiohing  a  nation  is  to  leave 
its  industry  and  commerce  absolutely 
free ;  (8)  that  in  interfering  in  commerce 
and  industry  the  governing  power  can 
only  transfer  to  one  citizen  the  wealth 
of  another,  contrary  to  the  very  end  of 
its  instatntion,  which  is  to  maintain  peace 
by  Justice.  Justice  oonsisiB  in  defending 
individual  citizens  against  the  violence 
or  fraud  which  theur  fellows  might 
otherwise  exercise  against  them,  while 
leaviog  to  each  as  far  as  possible  the 
conditions  of  existence  natural  to  him 
as  an  inhabitant  of  the  planet  The 
government  could  only  favor  a  certain 
number  by  ^ving  them  what  it  had 
taken  from  the  rest;  fai  other  words,  by 
practicing  the  very  thkig  whioh  its  busi- 
ness is  to  prevent^namdy,  n^justioe. 
.  .  .  For  example:  I  am  carrying  on  an 
mdustry;  I  afiSrm  that  the  nation  has 
an  interest  in  having  that  industry  fa- 
vored or  *  protected,'  as  they  say;  I  add 
that,  if  it  is  not  protected,  either  by 
mesns  of  a  bounty  paid  out  of  the  public 
chest,  or  by  a  tariff  that  shall  enable  me 
to  levy  a  tax  upon  oensumars  for  my  own 
benefit,  I  can  not  continue  my  business. 
One  or  other  of  the  two  affirmations 
may  be  false,  and  both  commonly  are. 
Nevertheless,  the  public  are  so  aocus- 
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tomed  to  be  imposed  upon  bj  words, 
that  both  afBnnations  maj  be  admitted 
without  yerifioatioD,  partioolarl j  if  the j 
are  maintained  by  persons  of  great 
wealth  who  go  aboat  in  their  carriages 
begging  akns  of  other  people. . . .  Estab- 
lished for  a  qnite  different  porpose,  the 
goyemment  lias  no  competence  in  in- 
dustrial matters,  and  can  only  act  therein 
upon  the  advice  of  others.  Thu  adviee 
u  nearlp  alwayi  interetted  amd  unju$ty 

How  entirely  we  concnr  in  these  re- 
marks has  already  been  indicated.  If 
any  one  can  show  ns  that  we  are  wrong 
in  yiewing  this  whole  question  in  a 
moral  light,  and  pronouncing  for  that 
theory  of  goyemment  which  seems  to 
us  most  fayorable  to  public  and  private 
morality,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  con- 
sider it  in  other  aspects,  and  listen  with 
patience  to  the  argumentations  of  those 
who  would  fain  persuade  us  that  re- 
strictions on  the  activity  and  free  initi- 
ative of  individual  citizens  make  for  the 
strength  and  prosperity  of  the  people  as 
a  whole^  and  that  the  nationid  wealth 
is  increased  when  goods  are  produced 
in  the  country  at  relatively  high  cost, 
which  might  be  procured  from  abroad 
at  relatively  low  cost. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  tariff 
legislation,  but  individual  liberty  is 
abridged  in  many  other  ways  that  seem 
to  us  essentially  wrong.  That  the  mem- 
bers of  a  particular  profession  should 
have  laws  passed  in  their  special  inter- 
est, and  should  be  empowered  to  decide 
who  may  and  who  may  not  enter  into 
competition  with  them,  is,  we  think,  a 
violation  at  once  of  justice  and  of  lib- 
erty. The  worst  of  these  things  is,  ttiat 
a  public  motive  is  always  alleged  for 
what  is  in  the  main,  if  not  exclusively, 
the  outcome  of  private  greed  or  Jeal- 
ousy. It  would  scarcely  be  too  much 
to  say  that  the  most  offensive  forms  of 
trade-unionism  are  found  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  learned  professions. 
Tune  was  when  it  was  supposed  that 
the  state  had  to  look  after  the  spiritual 
health  of  individuals;  and  for  that  pur- 


pose to  prescribe  their  theological  be- 
lief s  and  religious  observaneea.  That  be- 
lief has  for  the  most  part  been  exploded 
in  the  modem  world,  but  its  place  h» 
been  taken  by  the  notion  that  the  state 
is  responsible  for  the  intellectual  healtb 
of  its  members ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  state 
church  we  have  state  schools.  As  re- 
gards the  physical  health  of  the  com- 
munity, the  general  method  is  to  legalise 
one  or  two — possibly  quite  ccmflicting— 
schools  of  medicine,  and  to  empowo* 
them  to  rule  out,  and  if  necessary  to 
prosecute  and  punish,  all  othersw  Ko- 
body,  broadly  speaking,  seems  to  believe 
that,  in  the  absence  of  all  legislation  of 
this  character,  people  could  in  any  ade- 
quate manner  preserve  their  health  or 
protect  themselves  against  gross  impost- 
ure. TTtf  believe  it— believe  it  most  heart- 
ily ;  and  we  believe  that  the  sdence'of 
medicine  would  advance  far  more  rap- 
idly, and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  publio 
health  would  be  far  better,  if  ev^yman 
were  left  perfectiy  fkee  to  employ  any 
one  he  chose  to  attend  him  in  sickness. 
At  present  every  licensed  practitioner 
feels  himself  authorixed  to  call  every 
unlicensed  practitioner  a  quack.  We 
should  prefer  a  system  under  whidi,  to 
a  quickened  public  intelligenoe  in  ques-  ^ 
tions  of  health  and  disease,  the  quack 
should  stand  revealed  by  his  quackery. 
How  much  of  real  quackery  is  now  con- 
cealed by  the  license  to  praotioe  it  ndg^ 
distress  a  confiding  public  to  know. 

Our  voice  may  be  as  that  of  one  ory- 
ing  in  the  wilderness,  but  we  cry  with 
conviction  when  we  call  for  more  indi- 
vidual liberty,  with  its  correlative  in- 
dividual responsibility.  There  is  8c»ae- 
thing  wrong,  something  vicions,  in  the 
application  of  compuMcm  where  firee- 
dom  of  choice  is  hidicated  by  all  tiie 
natural  conditions  of  the  case.  Force 
should  be  reserved  for  cases  in  wMch 
force  is  required,  where  nothing  else 
will  serve  the  purpose,  and  where  tin 
purpose  b  vital  to  the  life  of  the  society. 
In  otiier  cases  the  application  fA,  ixurtit 
is  wrong.    The  issue  of  "Man  «•.  tiie 
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State '^  Ib  a  moral  iseiie;  and  the  more 
the  qaestion  la  looked  at  in  that  light, 
the  more  irrelevaDt,  or  at  least  nnne- 
eesaarXy  other  lines  of  argument  will  ap- 
pear. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

HTomnorCmLDHOOD.  By  Frahcu  H.  Ram- 
Kui,  U.D.  l^ewTork:  D.  Appleton  k 
Cou    Pp.140.    Prioe,  76  cents. 

Iv  this  little  Tolome  plain  and  prsodcal 
adTioe  is  given  in  regard  to  taking  care  of 
the  health  of  ehildren,  from  about  two  and 
a  half  years  of  age  to  the  completion  of  pu- 
berty. Among  the  sabjects  here  treated 
which  are  liable  to  be  carelessly  regarded 
by  parents  are  sleep,  rsgularity  of  the  bow- 
els, care  of  the  skin,  and  school  hygiene. 
The  author  introduces  also  some  obserya- 
tioDS  on  proper  itisdpline— an  essential  in 
securing  the  child's  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
health.  The  important  subjects  of  food  and 
clothing  receive  full  consideration.  UntU 
Tery  recently,  as  the  author  states,  nearly 
half  the  mortality  in  our  larger  cities  was  of 
children  under  five  years  of  age.  When  this 
b  contrasted  with  the  few  deaths  of  children 
among  people  liring  in  a  state  of  nature, 
the  wiiolesale  manner  in  which  dyillaed 
parents  slao^ter  their  offspring  through 
ignorance  and  carelessness  becomes  erident 
When  Gatlin  went  among  the  Indians  he 
foand  that  deaths  of  diildren  under  ten 
years  of  age  were  very  rare :  In  one  of  the 
tmaller  tribes  there  had  been  only  three  hi 
ten  years ;  in  the  cemetery  of  another, 
where  the  bodies  were  placed  abore-ground 
on  scaffolds,  Gatlin  found  only  eleven  bodies 
of  chOdren  in  one  hundred  and  fifty.  With 
the  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions  in 
dties  the  death-rate  of  the  children  has  de- 
creased, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  the 
spread  of  such  knowledge  as  Dr.  Rankin 
gives  will  eome  a  still  better  showhig. 

Ebsats  op  Aif  AMiRiOAinsr.  By  DAmn.  G. 
Bbutov,  a.  M.,  M.  D.  Philadelphia : 
Porter  A;  Goatea.    Pp.480.    Price,  $8. 

I»  diis  volume  Dr.  Brinton  has  collected 
s  considerable  number  of  his  essays  snd  ad- 
<ire8ses  read  on  various  occasions,  and  pub- 
fished  m  the  prooee^ngB  of  the  societies  to 
which  they  were  presented.    These  he  has 


revised,  and  in  many  cases  extended ;  and 
to  them  he  has  added  several  papers  never 
before  published.  The  special  purpose  which 
he  designs  the  volume  to  serve  is  stated  in 
the  following  words  from  his  preface :  "  In 
a  number  of  points,  as  for  example  hi  the 
antiquity  of  man  upon  this  continent,  in  the 
specific  distinction  of  an  American  race,  in 
the  generic  shnllarity  of  its  languages,  in 
recognljong  its  mythology  as  often  abstract 
and  symbolic,  hi  the  phonetic  character  of 
some  of  its  graphic  methods,  in  believing 
that  its  tribes  possessed  considerable  poetic 
feeling,  in  maintaining  the  absolute  autoch- 
thony  of  their  culture — In  these  and  in  many 
other  points  referred  to  in  the  following 
pages,  I  am  at  variance  with  most  modem 
anthropologists ;  and  these  essays  are  to 
show,  more  fully  and  connectedly  than  could 
thdr  separate  publication,  what  are  my 
grounds  for  such  opinions.*'  Dr.  Brinton 
classifies  these  essays  under  four  heads : 
ethnologic  and  ardusologic,  mythology  and 
folk-lore,  graphic  systems  and  literatnre, 
linguistic.  Their  general  range  is  indicated 
by  the  following  titles,  which  are  only  a 
small  part  of  the  whole :  A  Review  of  the 
Data  for  the  Study  of  the  Prehistoric  Chro- 
nology of  America ;  On  Paheoliths,  Ameri* 
can  and  other;  The  Sacred  Names  in 
Quidie  Mythology ;  The  Writing  and  Rec- 
ords of  the  Andent  Mayas;  Native  Ameri- 
can Poetry;  Some  Characteristics  of  Ameri- 
can Languages;  and  The  Curious  Hoax  of 
the  Taensa  Language.  In  the  essays  on 
graphic  systems  a  number  of  hieroglyphs 
are  figured. 

A  DionoNART  or  Applied  Chxiostrt.  By 
Prof.  T.  K  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  assisted  by 
Eminent  Contributors.  In  Three  Yol- 
umes.  Vol.  I.  London  and  New  Tork : 
Longmans,  Green  k  Go.    Price,  $16. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  work  is  pretty 
closely  restricted  to  chemical  tedmologyand 
medicinal  chemistry,  space  being  allowed  for 
purely  scientific  aspeots  of  the  science  only 
when  they  have  some  direct  bearing  upon  an 
art  or  manufacture.  For  all  such  matters 
the  student  is  referred  to  the  new  edition  of 
Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistiy,  to  which 
the  present  work  may  be  regarded  as  eooi- 
plementaiy.  In  preparing  the  articles  special 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  bibliography 
of  the  subjects,  and,  in  certain  cases,  to  the 
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oonpOatiiMoftniflvortbypAteni-lifti.  Vol- 
nme  I  goM  frott  A  to  Dy.  Among  itt  dbkl 
irtkdM  an  (hoM  on  acetio  add,  aloobol, 
alixaria  and  allM  ooloriiig  matten,  alu* 
ammonia,  aaalyaia,  aao*ooloriog 
Ueaoldag,  brewings  carbon,  oe- 
monta^  obloriM^  ejanldea,  dextrose,  diain- 
fectaala,  and  ^djeiog.  Under  aUaarin  are 
gbentiiehialorjcif  Ibeardfloial  prodootion 
of  «ya  aobatine^  tiie  melhoda  of  preparing 
a  large  number  of  deriratlTea  ol  antfara^ 
qoinone,  and  aeeoonta  of  the  anthnu|iiinone 
Mid  diehionm^faceae  pioeeasea  of  mann- 
laetaring  alinrin.  The  article  on  brewing 
oomprieea  qnile  full  oeniideratioii  of  the 
aooroea  and  ohendoal  eharaoter  ef  liie  water, 
barlegFv  ftnd  hope  need  in  making  beer,  with 
deeoriptiona  ol  the  aeveral  stepe  in  the  pro- 
ceea.  Sixteen  figuree  of  brewing  apparatna 
are  giren.  In  the  article  on  oonenta,  both 
boilding  cements  and  adheaiTe  cements  are 
treated.  Under  the  former  diTiricn  are  in- 
dvded  lime^raming,  mortar,  plaster  of  Paris, 
hTdranlic  mortar,  ponnolana,  hTdranlio  ce- 
ment, oxyohloride  eementa,  artificial  stone, 
and  concrete.  Analyses  of  manj  of  these 
substances  are  given  in  tables,  and  a  blbli- 
egrapfa^  ef  ^  sabject  is  appended.  Ilsny 
ol  the  articles  inrolTing  descriptions  ef  ap- 
paratas  are  fidly  illnstrated.  The  more  fan- 
portant  ones  are  signed,  and  a  list  of  con- 
tribotors  to  the  rohmie  is  pnfized,  among 
which  mi^  be  foimd  many  well-known 
names. 

Gms  AMD  PaioioiFa  Stonh  ov  Nohr  Axr- 
lOA.    By  OaoRGi  FamKRioK  Kunz.    U- 
luBtrated  with  Eight  Oolored  Plates  and 
numerous  Minor  Engravings.  New  York: 
The  SdenUfic  Publishing  Company.    Pp. 
836.    Large  Sva    Price,  $10. 
Mb.  Kuns  has  written  a  reiy  interesting 
book,  and  it  has  been  poblidied  in  an  ele- 
gant style.   Nearly  all  the  known  Tarieties  of 
prsoioaa  stones  ocoar  in  North  America,  and 
many  of  the  American  spedmcns  have  much 
beanty,  bat  they  are  not  loond  of  such  siae 
and  qoali^  nor  in  sufficieni  quantity  to  rank 
them  as  an  io^Mrtant  product  of  the  coun- 
try.   About  one  hundred  thousand  dolkn' 
worth  of  predous  stones,  induding  pearis, 
are  f onnd  in  the  Uirited  States  yearly,  bat 
this  is  lest  than  the  valne  of  the  ontpnt  from 
the  diamond^ninee  of  South  Africa,  or  from 
cor  coal  and  boa  mines,  for  a  single  day. 


The  ocourrence  of  diainonda  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Knnx  tells  us,  is  diiefly  confined 
to  two  bdts  of  country;  one  along  the  east- 
em  base  of  the  Alleghanlei,  from  Tix^ma 
to  Georgia;  the  other  along  the  western  base 
of  the  Serra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Ranges  in 
Oregon  and  northern  California.  The  Dewey 
diamond,  found  ai  Mandiester,  Ya^  in  18M, 
weighed  before  cuttbg  28}  carats,  and  llH 
carata  afterward.  It  passed  tfaiou^  sev- 
eral hands,  becoming  the  property  of  John 
A.  Morrissey,  who  had  made  a  loan  <tf  six 
thousand  dollars  on  it  As  it  is  oILcolor 
and  imperfect^  it  is  to-day  worth  not  more 
than  three  or  four  hundred  dollars^  Mr. 
Kuns  gives  the  history  of  the  finding  of  a 
number  of  other  Amisriosn  diamonda,  many 
of  which  were  picked  up  by  children,  or  by 
persons  knowing  nothing  of  mineralogy. 
Some  of  these  were  destroyed  by  being  struck 
with  a  hammer,  thdr  finders  having  an  idea 
that  this  was  a  test  which  a  diamond  ougiit 
to  stsnd.  He  also  tolls  of  reported  finds  of 
diamonds  in  which  the  stone  turned  out  to 
be  a  quarts  crystal  whidi  had  been  rolled 
among  the  gravd  of  some  stream  till  it  had 
acquired  the  appearance  of  a  rou^  diamond. 
Piecea  of  blue  glass  simflarly  worn  into 
the  shape  of  pebblea  have  been  taken  for 
sapphires.  The  largest  aystal  of  sapphire 
ever  found  is  in  the  Shepard  mineral  colleo- 
tion  at  Amherst  Colle^Bu  It  wdglia  three 
hundred  and  twdve  pounds,  is  a  perfeotiy 
terminated  prism,  partly  red  and  partly  bhia 
in  color, but  opaque.  It  wasobtafaied  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Jenkafrom  his  mine  at  Franklin,  N.  a 
In  his  ch^>ter  on  the  turquoise  Mr.  KunateOa 
of  its  use  by  the  ancient  Mexicana,  and  by 
the  Indiansof  theSoothwestemUmtedSir  ^es, 
and  givea  pictures  of  several  ornaments  c^ 
their  workmanship.  He  tolls  where  the  ruby, 
topai,  and  emerald  are  found,  and  where 
occur  a  large  number  of  less  valuable  atones, 
such  as  the  garnet,  tourmaline,  beiyl,  ame- 
thyst, opal,  agate,  jasper,  silicified  wood,  la- 
pis lazuli,  moonstone,  sunstone,  obsidian,  am- 
ber, ]et,  cat'»eye,  serpentine^  maladJte,  and 
very  many  more  whosenames  arelsasfamifiar. 
His  account  of  Chalcedony  Ftek  fai  Arittu, 
where  there  am  great  Uocka  and  whoto  Cree- 
trunka  turned  to  agatOf  is  «  vssy  intttieatiag 
porttonofthebook*^  •Themris.ateni 
ably^  attractive  and  taXky  ilhuitratad 
on  pearls.    The  chief  peartlldiing  gronnds 
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of  Ameifea  tre  Ih  theOolf  of  Cfeliforiia,  but 
peftrls  MO  also  fumA  hi  ihells  of  the  «alo, 
masad,  eommoii  dmm,  and  other  ehelUlleh 
aUofertlwUidlfldStMeB.    WHhfai  oae  jeer 
they  hftTe  been  eent  to  the  New  Yoa^inarket 
from  nearly  erery  Sta^  ia  the  Union.    One 
worth  five  hundred  doUara  was  loimd  hi 
Wiioonain  fai  1889,  and  others  rangkig  te 
Tahie  ap  to  three  handrsd  dollars  hare  been 
foond  in  YermoBt^  Ohio,  Texas,  and  Ten* 
aasoee.    The  arohsologist  will  be  especially 
mterested  In  the  chapter  on  aboriginal  laplda* 
rian  work  In  North  Amerfcs,  and  the  general 
reader  will  obtain  moch  welcome  iiUfoitna* 
lion  from  the  conduding  chapter  dealing 
with  imports,  ▼aloes,  cutting  of  diamonds 
and  other  stones,  mineral  collections,  and 
oaea  of  precious  and  ornamental  stones  for 
sUver  articles  and  fomitore  and  for  interior 
hoQBe  decoration.    Mr.  Konz  was  eminently 
well  fitted  to  produce  this  woric,  as  he  is  the 
gem  expert  for  Messrs.  Txflany  k  Co.,  has 
prepared   sereral  reports  on  the  precious 
stones  of  the  United  States  for  the  Geologi- 
cal Surrey,  and  is  the  special  agent  in  charge 
of  this  subject  for  the  census  of  1890.    The 
magnificent  plates  showing  all  the  important 
itones  in  their  natural  colors  are  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Prang  k  Co.,  of   Boston.     The 
many  other  engravings  show  articles  of  abo- 
riginal production,  forms  of  crystals,  eta 
The  book  is  of  standard  scientific  value,  giv- 
ing as  it  docs  the  mineralogical  characters 
and  diemical  analyses  of  the  stones  treated, 
and  its  handsome  form  makes  It  worthy  a 
place  in  the  finest  library. 

Food  in  Hialth  ahd  Disiisa.  By  J.  Bob- 
KIT  Yio,  M.  a,  P.  R.  0.  P.  Philadel- 
phia: Lea  Brothers  ft  Cow    Pp.  688. 

Ko  one  who  examines  this  book  can  fail 
to  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion that  is  here  compressed  withm  the  lim- 
its of  a  small  volume.  Of  course,  the  author 
hu  not  put  all  that  is  known  about  dietetics 
between  Its  covers,  but  he  has  gone  over  the 
graand  with  reouukable  thoroughness.  He 
deieribes  the  preparation,  cooking,  sod  pr»> 
lervng  of  food,  telhi  the  chemical  compoei- 
tioa  and  the  qiecial  value  of  each  of  the  com- 
ooQ  articles  of  food,  the  proper  food  for  the 
individaal  at  each  period  of  life,  from  in. 
''Bey  to  adfaaoed  age,  teUs  how  burge  num- 
^t«  of  psnons  may  be  fed  cheaply  and  well, 


as  in  prisons,  camps,  and  on  board  ship,  and 
gives -dietaries  for  sU  the  principal  diseases. 
'*  I  have  thought  it  desirable,*'  says  Dr«  Teo 
in  his  preface,  ^  to  enter  fn&y  and  in  detul 
into  the  important  snbjeets  of  army  and  pris- 
on dietaries,  sdiool  cfietatles,  and  feeding 
daring  the  critical  period  of  inftmcy  and 
ehiidbood.  In  conneot&oa  isith  liie  first  of 
these  snbjeets  I  have  been  at  psins  to  pra* 
sent  as  fully  as  possible  the  admirable  as- 
tern of  feeding  our  soldiers  at  home  stations, 
BO  ably  devised  and  carried  oat  by  Colonel 
G.  J.  Bunett—a  system  which  may  serve  as 
a  model  of  wholesome,  eooncMnical,  and  in^ 
telligent  feeding.**  Dr.  Teo  gives  a  warning 
against  the  tendency  to  overfeeding  in  adults, 
especially  those  who  habitually  make  little 
physical  exertion.  The  habit  of  drinking 
milk  with  the  meals  is  one  way  in  which  the 
proper  amount  of  food  may  be  exceeded 
inadvertently.  In  the  part  of  the  volume 
devoted  to  food  in  diseasoi  besides  cpsneral 
directions  applicable  to  diiferent  diseases, 
there  are  given  various  **cures  "  known  by  the 
names  of  their  originators.  An  s^ipendix 
contains  tables  of  hospiul  dietaries,  and  aa^ 
other  contahM  a  list  of  select  redpes  for 
invalids'  dietary. 

A  Nrw  IflTxniOAL  DionoirABT.  By  Gkoroi 
M.  Gould,  M.  D.  Philadelphia :  P.  Bla. 
kiston,SonA;Ck».  Pp.619.  Price, $8.26. 

Ths  aim  and  scope  of  this  work  can  l>e 
best  told  l^  <iaotiag  from  the  preface.  Ths 
author's  purpose  has  been  **to  indode  those 
new  words  and  phrases  created  during  the 
past  ten  years— a  period  rich  in  coinages-^ 
which  appeareil  destined  to  oontinuoos  usages 
...  To  frame  all  definitions  by  the  direct 
M,  of  new,  standard^  and  aathoritative  text- 
books. Instead  of.  makfaig  a  patchwork  of 
mechanical  copying  from  older  vocabularies. 
While  neglecting  aotfahig  of  positive  value, 
to  ondt  obsolete  words  and  those  not  perti* 
nent  to  medicine  except  in  a  remote  or  fac- 
titious sense.  To  make  a  volume  that  will 
answer  the  needs  of  the  medical  student  and 
busjpraetilioneiv  not  only  by  its  oompaot> 
ness  of  arrangement  and  concisoiess  of  defi- 
nitions, but  also  by  its  convenience  of  sixe 
and  price."  A  notable  feature  of  the  work 
is  its  many  tables^  which  comprise  abbrevia- 
tions, afllxes,  arteries,  badlli,  ganglia,  leaco- 
maXnss,  miorococci,  musdes,  nerves,  plex- 
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uses,  ptomtloefl,  eompariaon  of  ihennome- 
ten,  weigbu  and  meAioroa,  mliierml  springi 
of  tbe  United  States,  and  vital  atatlatloB. 
The  article  on  mineral  aprings  ia  bj  Judaon 
Daland,  ILD^  and  forma  an  appendix  of 
tblrtj.two  pagea.  At  first  eight  the  volame 
doea  not  make  a  faTorable  impression,  for 
its  exterior  Is  eererely  plain,  and  it  appears 
to  be  printed  from  too  small  tjpe ;  bot  ftarj 
little  examination  is  needed  to  show  that 
the  pablishers*  oUims  as  to  good  paper, 
dear  print,  and  binding  ao  that  the  book 
win  lie  open  at  any  page,  are  well  f  oonded. 

Havobook  or  Gmloot,  ion  tbb  Usb  or  Ca- 
MAi>L4N  STrDSim.  Bj  Sir  J.  William 
Dawson,  C.  M.  0.,  LL.  D.,  F.  B.  a,  Prin- 
dpal  of  XcGill  IJniTersity.  Montreal: 
Dawaon Brothera.     1889.    Pp.260. 

This  Is  a  practical  treatise  on  geology, 
well  fitted  to  the  needs  of  those  for  whom  it 
was  written,  more  than  half  the  Tolume  be- 
ing deroted  to  a  reriew  of  the  topography 
and  geology  of  Canadian  territoiy.  It  In- 
dudes  the  results  of  the  later  geological 
surreys,  the  obserratlons  of  Dr.  G.  M.  Daw- 
son  in  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  in 
1886-'87,  and  also  the  disooyeries  in  paleon- 
tology which  hare  changed  the  chronology 
of  the  BUMuUb  and  other  spedee. 

The  work  is  dirided  into  three  parte. 
The  first  diTision  treats  of  the  constitution 
of  rocks,  their  classification,  the  fossils 
found  in  them,  and  thdr  arrangement  In 
classifying  rocks,  the  distinction  made  be- 
tween their  origin,  diemical  nature,  and 
texture  Is  helpful.  The  second  part  relatea 
to  chronology.  The  nomenclature  adopted 
by  the  International  Congress  is  given,  and 
the  equivalent  terms  in  use  by  geologists. 
The  illustrations  of  the  varioua  eras,  their 
fossil  planta  and  animals,  are  wdl  chosen 
and  complete.  The  third  and  longest  sec- 
tion is  descriptive  of  the  physical  and  geo- 
logical features  of  the  country.  This  is  di- 
vided into  six  regions,  and  examination  is 
made  of  each.  The  author  does  not  give 
much  space  to  the  discussion  of  subjective 
theories,  such  as  the  origin  of  the  metamor- 
phism  of  rocks,  the  plastidty  of  the  earth, 
and  other  mooted  pointa ;  but  refers  to  au- 
thors who  have  treated  these  subjects  at 
length.  Even  in  regard  to  the  deposit  of 
drift  upon  the  plains  by  Icebergs,  he  points 
out  **  difllculcies  in  the  way  of  the  theory  of 


gladation  caused  by  the  absence  of  marine 
molluaca  and  other  forms  of  marine  liie.** 
Aa  the  area  considered  exceeds  that  of  the 
United .  States,  and  representatives  of  neariy 
every  period  from  Boadc  to  modem  times 
are  found  within  ita  limits,  it  is  evident  that 
the  atodent  who  becomes  familiar  with  this 
rock-structure  and  history  goes  forth  weQ 
equipped  as  a  geologbt  Directions  are 
given  for  dicing  rodcs  and  foasila  for  the 
microscope,  and  a  deacription  of  the  tools 
necessary  for  the  fidd  geolog^  with  aog- 
geetions  as  to  the  best  manner  in  whidi  he 
may  pursue  his  woriL 

A  HinotT  or  Modisn  Enion.  By  C.  A. 
Frm,  M.  A.  Vol  m,  from  1848  to 
1878.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  k  Co. 
Pp.  672.    Price,  $2.60. 

It  is  an  important  period  which  is  oov- 
ered  by  Mr.  Fyffe's  third  volume,  for  dur- 
ing these  thirty  years  many  events  took  place 
whose  influence  in  European  history  win  be 
great  and  lasting.  Among  these  are  the 
creation  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  the  wiiming 
of  the  leading  position  among  the  German 
states  by  Prussia,  and  the  war  between 
France  and  Germany  in  1870-'7L  This 
period  covers  the  greater  part  of  Bismarck's 
active  career,  and  indudes  the  years  in  wliich 
Cavour  and  Disraeli  made  thdr  fame.  Soon 
after  it  began,  occurred  the  Crimean  War ; 
the  dismemberment  of  Pbland  was  among 
its  events,  and  it  closes  with  the  war  be- 
tween Bussia  and  Turkey.  The  work  is  a 
record  of  wars  and  state-craft,  and  does  not 
attempt  to  chronide  the  progress  of  aodal, 
commerdal,  and  industrial  affairs.  Thebodi 
has  large,  dear  print,  topics  are  indicated 
by  marginal  titles,  and  there  is  a  copknM 
index. 

Thi  Wat  qut  or  AoNOsncisif.  By  FsAirca 
E.  Abbot,  Ph.D.  Boston :  Little,  Brown 
&Ca    1^76.    Price,  $1. 

This  little  book  is  no  more  than  a  com- 
pact introduction  to  a  treatise  on  sdentifie 
rdigion  which  Dr.  Abbot  is  preparing.  Ag- 
nosddsm,  he  says,  declares  that  the  sden- 
tifie method  applies  only  to  phenomena,  to 
the  appearances  or  shows  of  things,  and 
has  no  possible  application  to  noomena,  or 
things  as  they  really  exist  in  thdr  intenid 
relations  and  constitutions.  A  sdentifie  tbe> 
ology,  Dr.  Abbot  maintains,  will  show  that 
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he  science  method  applies  both  to  phe- 
lomeiift  and  noomena — ^both  to  things  as 
Lhej  seem  and  things  as  they  are.  Agnos- 
dcisiKiy  destitute  of  the  conception  that  God 
!•(  immanent  in  nature,  does  not  see  that  to 
know  nature  in  any  degree  is  to  know  Qod 
in  precisely  that  degree.  There  is  no  un- 
knowable, but  simply  the  unknown  or  the 
imperfectly  known.  Against  the  relativity 
of  knowledge  as  held  by  Herbert  Spenoer, 
he  affirms  that  knowledge  is  based  upon  the 
internal  sell-relatedness  of  an  object.  This 
self-relatedness  in  its  unity  and  constancy, 
as  Kant  obserred,  is  the  reason  why  all  who 
judge  an  object  come  to  agreement  For- 
mula&ig  the  three  types  of  real  beings  as 
machine,  organism,  and  person,  Dr.  Abbot 
finds  the  uniTerse  to  be  all  three.  In  the 
perfect  intelligibility  of  the  universe  he  places 
his  hope  for  new  light  on  the  problems  of 
immortality  and  duty,  which  shall  be  as  cer- 
tain and  trustworthy  as  the  light  sdenoe  has 
already  oast  on  problems  of  physical  nature. 

Thi  ELKMnrrs  or  Laboratort  Work.  By 
A.  6.  Earl,  M.  A.  London  and  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  ft  Co.  Pp.179. 
Price,  $1.4a 

TizT-BOon  adapted  to  the  new  and  genu- 
ine method  of  sdenoe  study  are  so  few  as 
yet  that  every  progressive  educator  will  wel- 
come this  addition  to  their  number.  The 
course  which  it  embodies  is  designed  as  an 
introduction  to  all  branches  of  natural  sci- 
ence, its  object  being  to  teach  a  method  of 
study  rather  than  to  convey  information  in  a 
prescribed  field.  It  is  adapted  to  students  in 
colleges  and  high-schools.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  method  of  the  book  we  quote  the  di- 
rections for  ^e  first  exercise : 

*^  To  Jmd  egwU  ^luaniitieg  of  matter:  1. 
Use  a  balance,  and  counterpoise  two  pieces 
of  wood,  cutting  away  one  or  the  other  with 
a  knife  until  exact  balance  Is  obtained.  2. 
Coonterpoiae  a  piece  of  wood  and  a  piece  of 
leid.  S.  Coonterpdse  another  piece  of  wood 
with  the  lead,  and  then  observe  that  the  two 
pieces  of  wood  counterpoised  by  the  lead 
ooQnterpoise  one  another. 

**  The  above  exercises  show:  1.  That  with 
the  same  kind  of  matter,  wood,  the  pieces 
which  counterpoise  each  other  are  the  same 
nie,  or  thereabout ;  but  different  kinds  of 
muter  which  counterpoise  each  other  are 
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not  of  the  same  size.  2.  That  two  bodies 
counterpoise  each  other  if  they  each  counter- 
poise a  third  body,  for  these  two  bodies  have 
been  found  to  act  alike  under  the  same  con- 
ditions— ^that  is,  when  placed  in  the  same  po- 
sition, and  with  all  the  surroundings  the  same. 
Two  such  pieces  of  matter  are  said  to  be  equal 
quantUiet  of  mattery  however  unequal  in  size 
or  different  in  appearance  they  may  be.** 

Other  exercises  in  weighing  and  some  In 
measuring  length  and  volume  follow.  While 
occupied  with  weighing,  the  student  is  di- 
rected to  take  to  pieces  a  balance  very  care- 
fully, the  points  in  its  construction  which  it 
is  specially  instructive  for  him  to  notice  be- 
ing stated.  Observations  of  change  of  posi- 
tion, of  changes  of  temperature,  and  of  cer- 
tain  mutual  chsnges  common  to  all  kinds  of 
matter  are  ^mong  the  early  exercises  of  the 
course.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  **  observa- 
tions of  certain  mutual  changes  exhibited  by 
certain  kinds  of  matter,**  namely,  electrical 
phenomena.  Under  the  head  of  "  observa- 
tions which  lead  to  the  theory  that  all  mat- 
ter is  made  up  of  very  small  separate  par- 
ticles'*  are  embraced  experiments  on  solu- 
tion, diffusion,  and  the  pressure  of  gases.  A 
number  of  chemical  experiments  are  given 
in  a  chapter  devoted  to  "  investigation  of 
the  composition  of  various  kinds  of  matter.*' 
The  final  division  comprises  experiments  in 
optics,  designed  to  lead  to  the  theory  of 
the  ether.  An  appendix  gives  many  practi- 
cal hints  in  regard  to  conducting  the  work 
in  the  laboratory.  Lists  of  additional  exer- 
cises and  questions  are  inserted  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter,  and  the  text  is  illustrated 
with  many  figures  of  apparatus  and  dia- 
grams. 

yumbera  UtUvertalixed  is  the  latter  or 
advanced  part  of  the  text-book  of  algebra 
by  Prof.  Dapid  M,  SenMenig  (Appleton, 
$1.26).  The  work  is  believed  by  its  author 
to  embrace  all  algebraic  subjects  usually 
taught  in  the  preparatory  and  sdentifio 
schools  and  the  colleges  of  this  country. 
Part  Second  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  as 
follows :  one  embracing  serial  functions,  in- 
cluding, among  other  things,  the  binomial 
theorem,  and  exponential  and  logarithmic 
series;  one  treating  of  complex  numbers, 
graphically  and  analytically ;  one  embodying 
a  discussion  on  the  theory  of  functions ;  one 
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treating  of  the  theory  of  eqnatknifl,  and  one 
treating  of  determinants  and  probabilities, 
80  far  as  the  author  deems  these  of  interest 
and  Talue  to  the  general  student  The  toI- 
ume  closes  with  a  supplementaiy  discussion 
of  continued  fractions  and  theory  of  num- 
bers. The  two  parts  of  the  book  are  paged 
oontinnously,  and  may  be  had  bound  to- 
gether. 

Although  prepared  for  English  readers, 
the  Notet  on  Amerioan  JSehooU  and  Training 
ColUffCi,  by  /.  O.  FUch  (HacmUlan,  60  cents), 
contains  much  that  American  teachers  can 
road  with  profit  These  Notes  were  made 
during  a  Tisit  of  the  author  to  America  in 
1888,  and  were  embodied  in  his  annual  offi- 
cial report  on  English  Training  Colleges, 
presented  to  Parihunent  in  1889.  It  is  al- 
ways instructire  to  see  ourselres  as  other 
fair-minded  observers  see  us,  and  this  pict- 
ure of  our  educational  methods  from  a  for- 
eign point  of  view  must  help  Americans  to 
realize  what  are  the  peculiarities,  the  merits 
and  defects,  in  a  system  all  parts  of  which 
seem  to  us  equally  natural  and  admirable. 
An  introduction  has  been  prefixed  to  the 
Tolume  telling  how  education  is  supported 
in  England.  This  b  a  point  on  which  many 
Americans  appear  to  be  ignorant,  and  a 
glaring  case  of  such  ignorance  by  a  reverend 
writer  in  an  American  magazine  is  taken  by 
Dr.  Fitch  as  the  text  fbr  his  remarks.  A 
table  showing  schemes  of  graded  instruction 
in  primary  schools  in  England,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Massachusetts,  and 
Ontario  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Volume  XI  of  the  Trantadiom  of  the 
Kanau  Academy  of  Science  covers  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  1887  and  1888.  Most  of 
the  papers  embody  results  of  scientific  re- 
searches on  the  geology,  botany,  and  zoology 
of  Kansas.  Among  these  are  Horizon  of 
the  Dacotah  Lignite,  by  Prof.  Robert  Hay; 
On  the  Newly  Discovered  ^It  Beds  hi  Ells- 
worth  County,  by  E.  H.  S.  Bailey ;  Person^ 
Observations  upon  the  Flora  of  Kansas,  by 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Blosson ;  Geology  of  the  Leaven- 
worth Prospect  Well,  by  E.  Jameson;  A 
List  of  the  Kansas  Species  of  Peronospora- 
cesB,  by  W.  T.  Swingle ;  and  a  Meteorologi- 
cal Summary  for  the  Tears  1887  and  1888, 
by  Prof.  P.  H.  Snow.  There  are  also  some 
papers  on  general  subjects. 

Prof.  Edtoin  8,  Crawley,  of  the  Unlver- 


sity  of  Pennsylvania,  has  published  a  text- 
book entitled  BUmenU  of  Heme  emd  ^Aeri- 
col  Trigonometry  (Lippinoott,  $1),  covering 
that  part  of  the  subject  which  is  goieratty 
given  in  a  college  course.  The  first  ^Ji  of 
the  subject  is  presented  in  mudi  detail,  with 
many  examples  and  illustrations ;  further  on 
the  student  is  thrown  more  upon  his  own  re- 
sources. In  the  preface,  sections  are  speci- 
fied which  may  be  omitted  without  impaiiiog 
the  continuity  of  the  text,  if  a  shorter  comae 
is  desired.  An  appendix  contains  the  for- 
mulsB  which  the  student  will  find  most  use- 
ful in  subsequent  work  in  matbematks. 
Answers  to  a  part  of  the  examples  are  gtfen 
at  the  end  of  the  book. 

A  fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of 
the  little  woric  on  Eleelrie  Ughi  InttaUalkm 
and  the  ManaffemerU  of  Acemnvlaiors^  by 
Sir  David  /Sio^omont,  Bart,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished (Van  Nostrand,  $1.50).  The  bode  is 
now  more  than  twice  as  large  aa  when  it 
first  appeared,  having  been  extended  to  894 
pages,  and  contains  100  illustrations.  The 
rapidity  with  which  four  editions  have  been 
disposed  of,  and  the  fact  that  the  book  has 
been  translated  into  German  and  Frendi,  are 
practical  indorsements  of  its  value.  Besides 
expanding  the  chapters  of  the  last  editioD, 
the  author  has  added  two  new  ones,  and 
many  of  the  cuts  are  now  inserted  far  the 
first  time. 

Prof.  R  K  TTora;  M.  D.,  has  pubtifdied 
a  revised  edition  of  his  record-book  for 
botanical  laboratory  work  entitied  PEbi< 
Organization  (Ghm  k  Co.,  86  cents).  The 
preface  and  introduction  explain  Prof. 
Ward's  sdieme  of  writing  descriptions  of 
plants ;  then  follow  twenty  pages  in  whidi 
the  terms  commonly  used  in  describiiig  the 
parts  of  plants  are  defined.  Here  the  au- 
thor gives,  in  addition  to  many  of  the  tech- 
nical terms,  simpler  words  that  may  be  used 
by  pupils  whose  course  of  study  wHl  be 
short  The  leaves  of  the  book  are  tied  in 
by  a  cord,  so  that  as  each  printed  t<am  is 
filled  out  it  may  be  removed  and  handed  to 
the  teacher  for  examination.  The  forms,  be- 
sides lines  for  descriptive  words,  have  qMces 
for  drawings.  Blank  pages  are  inserted,  to 
which  dried  specimens  may  be  attadied. 

A  manual  of  hygiene  entitied  S<m  h 
preserve  Health  has  been  prepared  by  XotM 
Borkan,  M.  D.  (Exchange  Printing  Company, 
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Kew  York).  It  oontainB  adyice  on  all  the 
eubjects  uauallj  comprised  in  a  health 
manoal  grouped  under  two  heads — ^the  pre- 
Tention  of  disease  and  the  care  of  the  sick. 
In  the  latter  department  are  some  directions 
wiuch  the  layman  is  probably  not  expected 
to  use  himself,  for,  in  another  place,  the 
author  sajs  that  *^  so  soon  as  nmmstakable 
Bigna  of  disease  are  perceived,  a  physician 
should  be  called.'*  The  readableness  of  the 
▼oiume  has  been  increased  by  potting  into 
it  bits  of  description  and  accounts  of  ways 
and  cnstoms  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  jETorolJo  EoiU  publishes  a  Manual  of 
the  Oregon  Trade  Langwifft^  or  Chinook 
Jargon  (London:  Whittaker,  Z»,\  written  to 
form  part  of  a  volume  of  linguistics,  the 
work  of  sereral  contributors,  which  is  not 
yet  pubUshed.  The  author's  first  study  of 
the  8ul^}ect  was  made  in  1841,  when,  as  a 
member  of  a  United  States  exploring  expe- 
^tion,  he  undertook  an  account  of  the  eth- 
nology of  the  Oregon  region.  He  found  the 
jargon  to  comprise  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  words;  the  number  had  nearly  doubled 
in  1863,  when  the  dictionary  of  George  Gibbs 
was  published,  since  which  time  no  material 
dumge  seems  to  haye  been  made  in  the  lan- 
guage. In  regard  to  the  present  Tolume, 
Hr.  Hale  says,  in  his  prefatory  note,  **0om- 
prising,  as  will  be  seen,  a  complete  grammar 
and  dictionary,  with  spedmens  of  colloquial 
tnd  narratiTe  phrases,  songs,  hymns,  a  ser- 
moQ,  etc,  it  is  intended  to  afford  a  manual 
for  the  use  of  trarelers  and  settlers  in  the 
region  where  it  is  spoken,  as  well  as  an  op- 
portunity for  philologists  to  study  the  con- 
struction of  a  genuine  international  speech 
now  current,  with  the  best  results,  among 
populations  in  various  stages  of  civilization, 
speaking  more  than  twenty  distinct  lan- 
guages, and  diffused  over  a  territory  nearly 
half  as  huge  as  Europe." 

A  new  solution  to  the  problem  of  an  in* 
temational  language  is  offered  by  Avgtutin 
Knofath  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Sound-Bng- 
fi<A  (New  Tork:Stediert,  20  cents).  Tbeauf^ 
tfaor  first  sets  forth  the  reasons  why  Eng^sh 
is  more  desirable  as  an  international  speech 
than  any  artificial  language,  and  asserts 
that  the  only  obstacle  to  such  use  is  its  ab- 
nud,  illogical  spellmg.  He  then  illustrates 
some  of  the  hreguhurties  of  Edglish  spelling, 


and  answers  the  stock  objections  to  any 
change  in  a  vigorous  and  interesting  style. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  pamphlet,  Mr. 
Knoflach  presents  his  method  of  writing 
English.  It  is  a  phonetic  system,  the  de- 
ficiencies in  our  present  alphabet  behig  sup- 
plied by  new  letters.  Long  vowels  are 
printed  in  heavy  or  fulLface  type.  Besides 
giving  the  exact  sound  of  each  word,  Sound- 
English  also  indicates  the  accent  Syllables 
containing  long  vowels  are  generally  accent- 
ed, so  the  full-face  type  is  a  mark  of  accent 
Where  this  rule  does  not  apply,  a  consonant 
is  printed  in  full-face  to  mark  the  accent 
All  capitals  are  discarded;  they  are  not 
needed  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  and 
proper  names  are  distinguished  by  the  con- 
text, as  in  spoken  language.  One  advantage 
daimed  for  this  system  is  that  type-writers 
can  be  eadly  modified  to  write  it,  the  heavy 
letters  being  made  by  holding  the  space-bar 
and  striking  the  key  twice.  An  appendix 
hi  dialogue  form  answers  objections  to 
Sound-English. 

A  system  of  metrology  designed  to  su- 
persede the  metric  as  well  as  the  remaining 
old  systems  is  set  forth  by  the  Hon.  Mdnoard 
Nod,  hi  a  book  entitled  Natural  WeighJte 
and  Mea&uree  (London :  E.  Stanford,  2s.  6<f.). 
Its  linear  unit  is  an  ell  of  about  twenty-five 
inches,  which  is  one  ten-thousandth  of  the 
semi-diameter  of  the  earth— the  measure 
used  by  astronomers  for  expressing  the  im- 
mense celestial  distances.  The  foot  would 
be  half  an  ell  and  would  contain  twelve 
new  inches.  All  other  measures  and  the 
weights  would  be  derived  from  the  linear 
unit,  as  in  the  metric  system.  They  would 
be  given  the  names  now  used  for  the  old 
weights  and  measures.  The  proposed  sys- 
tem differs  from  the  meti;|c  in  preferring 
duodecimal  division  in  linear  and  weight 
measure,  and  binary  division  in  surface  and 
capacity  measure.  The  author  finds  much 
to  say  in  favor  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  Russia  adopthig  the 
**  natural "  system  together,  and  he  says  it 
well.  By  description  and  in  tables  he  pre- 
sents the  system  from  every  point  of  view, 
and  makes  out  a  very  able  plea  in  its  behalf, 
both  on  practical  and  on  sentimental  grounds. 

Mary  Boole,  the  author  of  Loffic  taiught 
hy  Love  (A.  Mudge  k  Son,  Printers,  Bos- 
ton), says  of  her  own  production:  "This 
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book  will  Mem  to  some  ft  mereinedlej.  Is 
it  a  text-boolc  of  logic,  a  pious  exhortation, 
or  a  treatise  on  mytliology  ?  '*  The  ordinary 
person  will  get  exactly  this  impression  from 
a  first  glance  at  the  book;  but  he  can  not 
help  feeling  a  respect  for  the  author's  mind 
f^m  the  fact  that  die  realises  so  well  the 
character  of  her  own  woHl  It  consists  of 
a  number  of  essays,  dealing  chiefly  with 
metaphysics,  the  Hebrew  religion,  and  edu- 
cational methods.  One  object  of  the  rolume 
being  to  combat  monotony  and  specializa- 
tion in  teadiing,  the  chapters  are  far  from 
being  sererely  methodical  in  scope  or  ar- 
rangsment.  The  author  insists  that  too  lit- 
tle regard  is  comnxmly  paid  to  the  bearing 
of  different  fields  of  knowledge  upon  each 
other.  She  makes  many  references  to  the 
work  of  Geoige  Boole,  and  frequently  quotes 
from  his  Laws  of  Thought.  Another  of  her 
authorities  is  Oratry,  author  of  the  Logique. 
jEtehinm  agamti  CUmphm^  edited  by 
Pro!  Rujm  B.  lUehardmm  (OfamX  has  been 
added  to  the  College  Series  of  Greek  Au^ 
thors.  A  life  of  .fischines  is  prefixed  to 
the  Tolume,  and  notes  occupy  about  two 
tliirds  of  each  of  the  pages  on  whidi  the 
text  is  printed.  The  bo(^  has  a  Greek  in- 
dex and  an  index  of  subjects. 

A  Iiep(^  of  £!iqjlcratUmtin  ike  Allfffha- 
ny  Region^  made  by  Prof.  Damd  Starr  Jmr- 
dan,  has  been  published  by  the  United  Sutes 
Fish  Gommiseion.  This  examination  had  two 
general  purposes :  first,  to  ascertain  the 
general  character  of  the  streams  of  the  Alle- 
ghany region  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee,  and  of  western  Indiana ;  their 
present  stodc  of  food -fishes,  and  their 
suitability  for  the  introduction  of  species 
not  now  found  there ;  second,  to  catalogue 
the  fishes  natiye  to  eadi  stream,  whether 
food-fishes  or  not,  in  order  to  complete  our 
Imowledge  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  each  species,  and  to  throw  light  on  the 
laws  which  goTem  geographical  distribu- 
tion. The  results  of  the  observations  re- 
corded in  this  paper  accord  with  a  prerious 
conriction  of  the  author,  that  the  question 
of  distribution  reduces  itself  to  a  question 
of  barriers  of  yarious  sorts.  Eadi  species 
extends  its  range  in  ereiy  direction,  and 
holds  the  ground  thus  tsken  if  it  can. 

The  BuOetm  of  Os  UnUed  8tatM  PUh 
Commimon  for  1887  oonsiBts  of  reports 


and  correspondence  on  a  wide  Tariety  of 
topics.  Among  the  more  extoided  artides 
are  reports  on  the  fishes  obaerred  in  Gieit 
Egg  Harbor  Bay,  New  Jersey,  in  1887,  nd 
on  the  investigations  by  the  sdiooner  Giam- 
pus  on  the  Southern  maclEerel-grounds,  and 
a  review  of  the  maokerds  of  America  lod 
Europe  (with  plates).  A  fuUy  iUustrsted 
p^>er  of  over  one  hundred  pages,  by  J.  W. 
Collins,  describes  the  beam-trawl  fishety  of 
Great  Britain.  Among  the  artides  of  moiA 
p<^lar  interest  are  an  account  of  the  Anwri- 
can  Sardine  Industiy  in  1886,  by  IL  £.  Esiil 
and  H.  M.  Smith;  and  The  Aquarium:  a 
Brief  Exposition  of  its  Prindpks  and  Man- 
agement illustrated),  by  William  P.  Seal 

An  account  of  The  BuioTy  of  the  Jfia^ 
ra  JH^er,  by  G,  AT.  Oi&ert,  hidnded  in  the 
Report  for  1889,  of  the  Commlwrionera  of 
the  SUte  Reservation  at  Niagara,  has  ben 
reprinted'in  pamphlet  form.  It  contains  the 
substance  of  the  lecture  which  the  author 
gtve  before  the  American  Aasodatian  for 
the  Advancement  of  Sdence,  at  its  Torontc 
meeting  in  1889,  and  is  written  in  a  style 
iriiich  makes  it  attractive  to  tlie  generally 
intdligent  person  as  well  as  intorntmg  to 
the  geologist  Mr.  Gilbert  diaonsses  the 
diangee  of  outlets  of  the  Great  hakes  caused 
l^  the  advance  and  retreat  of  the  andent 
ice^eet,  and  diows  thdr  bearing  on  the 
iiistoiy  of  the  Niagara  River.  He  then  de- 
scribes the  work  of  the  cataract  in  cutting 
out  its  goige,  and  condudes  with  a  list  of 
questicms  whidi  must  be  considered  before 
any  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  rate  of  re- 
cession of  the  falls  can  be  readied.  The 
paper  is  illustrated  with  eiglit  plates. 

Three  monographs  by  Mr.  Boberi  Rid^ 
iMy,  publidied  in  the  Ptoceedinga  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  comprise  a 
Renew  of  the  Oemte  Xq>hoe6Uiptee  of  Lem&r^ 
in  which  the  existence  of  a  much  greater 
number  of  deariy  defined  forms  than  liave 
been  recognised  by  leading  authorities  was 
made  apparent ;  a  Renae  of  the  Otmm 
Selerurue  of  Swairuon — in  wlddi  several 
forms  that  had  been  **  lumped  together  * 
had  to  be  distinguiBhed ;  mod  ^  Lid  ef  Mrde 
(sixty-six  species)  eoOeeted  on  the  Mmd  rf 
Santa  Luda,  Wmt  Indiee,  AbrUhoe  Mmda, 
Bnuil,  and  at  tike  Strmte  of  MagtUan^  m 
1887-'88,  by  the  fish  Commisskm  steamer 
Albatross. 
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Among  the  later  pablications  by  the 
United  States  National  Museum  are  de- 
scriptire  AVes  of  New  Genera  and  JSjaedea 
from  the  Lower  Cambrian  or  OleneUuB  Zone 
of  North  America,  by  CharUa  2>.  WaleoU; 
Xem  ybrih  Amtnean  Aeridida^  f omid  north 
of  the  Mexican  Boondaiy,  by  Lawrmce  Boe- 
mer;  description  of  Two  New  SpeeUe  of 
Snakes  from  Calif orma^  by  Zeonhard  Stef- 
fiegtr  ;  Report  on  ihe  Bairadwms  and  jRep- 
HU9  eoOeded  dy  the  UmUd  Statet  J>Uh  Com- 
mieaiim  Steamer  Albatroee  in  1887-*88,  by 
£*.  Z>.  Cope  :  Deeeription  of  New  Speciee  of 
FUhee  eoUeeUd  at  the  Galapaffoe  Tdande  and 
alcMig  the  coast  of  the  United  States  of  Ck>- 
lombia  daring  the  same  expedition,  by  D,  & 
Jordan  and  C  IT.  BoOman  ;  and  Annotated 
Caialogue  of  IneeeU,  eoBeeted  hy  the  Alba- 
trots  in  1887-'88,  by  L.  O.  Howard, 

Two  essays  on  Primitive  ArehUeetwre 
have  recently  been  published  by  Barr  Fer* 
ree.  In  one,  on  Sociological  Influences,  re- 
printed  from  The  American  Naturalist,  he 
tells  how  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
dwelling  have  been  modified  according  as 
the  occupants  were  a  single  family  or  sev- 
eral families  living  in  communism,  as  they 
were  sedentary  or  nomadic,  timid  or  war- 
lilce,  etc  In  the  other,  first  published  in 
the  American  Anthropologist,  he  takes  Cli- 
matic Influences  for  his  subject,  and  shows 
bow  they  have  affected  the  pitch  of  roofs, 
the  siae  of  wmdows,  the  closeness  of  walls, 
the  cfaoioe  of  material,  etc. 

Mr.  Alfred  K  Wolff  (New  Toric)  has 
poblislied  a  pamphlet  on  The  VentUaHon  of 
Bwldinge^  in  which  he  states  the  problem 
that  the  architect  has  to  solve,  correcting 
several  popular  misooaceptions  about  venti- 
lation, shows  by  what  calculation  the  proper 
quantity  of  fresh  air  to  be  supplied  to  the 
inmates  of  a  room  may  be  found,  and  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  efficient  ventilation 
in  QtAd  weather  involves  additional  expense 
in  beatii^  He  then  considerB  several  meth- 
ods of  obtaining  the  required  supply  and  re- 
moval of  air,  and  the  relation  of  the  usual 
methods  of  heating  to  ventilation. 

TTis  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Agri- 
euUural  Etperimeni  Station  of  ComeU  Uhi- 
vermty  (published  by  the  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.)  contains  the  reports  of  the  several 
officers  of  the  station,  appended  to  which 
are  Balletfais  5  to  16  inclusive,  dealing  with 


the  production  of  lean  meat  hi  mature 
animals;  whether  heikting  milk  affects  the 
butter  made  from  it;  fodders  and  feeding- 
stuffs  ;  influences  of  certain  conditions  upon 
the  sprouting  of  seeds ;  wind-breaks  m  their 
relation  to  fruit-growing,  tomatoes,  deterior- 
ation of  manure,  etc  Many  of  the  papers 
are  illustrated. 

T%6  Fourth  Reading-Book  in  Lippin- 
cott's  New  Series,  by  Men  K  Daeie  (Lippm- 
cott,  80  cents),  is  made  up  of  selections  in 
prose  and  verse  from  standand  English  and 
American  authors,  including  some  recent 
writers,  whose  works  are  drawn  upon  by 
permission  of  their  publishers.  A  Chapter 
of  Suggestions  for  Training  theYoioe  is  pre- 
fixed, and  a  list  of  questions  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  a  vocabulary  are  appended. 
The  volume  is  illustrated. 

A  collection  of  Heroic  BaSade^  edited 
with  notes  by  D,  H.  Montffomery^  has  just 
been  issued  (Ginn,  60  cents).  The  vol- 
ume contains  sixty-eight  ballads,  among 
which  are  many  whose  excellence  has  made 
them  long  popular,  such  as  Macaulay's  Ho- 
ratius,  Ivry,  etc  ;  Aytoun's  Execution  of 
Montrose,  and  Edmburgh  after  Flodden; 
Maroo  Bozzaris,  Casablanca,  Lochinvar,  Bar- 
bara  Frietcbie,  Sheridan's  Ride,  and  Curfew 
must  not  ring  To-night  Others  less  famil- 
iar are  Cowper's  Boadioea,  Scotland's  Maiden 
Martyr,  Shan  Van  Yocht,  Song  of  Marion's 
Men,  The  Song  of  the  Camp,  and  Lowell's 
Commemoration  Ode.  Explanatory  notes 
are  introduced  at  the  foot  of  the  pages,  and 
indexes  to  these  notes  and  to  the  authors 
represented  are  appended  to  the  volume 

A  very  full  treatise  on  whist,  entitled 
American  Whiat  Rhutraied^  has  been  written 
by  G,  W.  P.,  the  author  of  American  Whist 
and  Whist  Universal  (Houghton,  $1.76). 
He  states  that  this  publication  is  a  digest  of 
his  two  previous  volumes,  with  all  the 
amendments,  revisions,  and  changes  in  play 
required  by  the  application  of  recent  inven- 
tions and  improvements  in  the  practice  of 
the  American  game.  The  volume  is  intro- 
duced by  a  short  history  of  cards,  including 
the  game  of  modem  whist ;  then  follow  the 
laws  of  American  wMst  and  the  rules  of  a 
Boston  whist  club — ^the  Deschapelles.  In 
his  rules  for  original  leads  and  his  analyses 
of  the  play  of  second,  third,  and  fourth 
hands,  the  author  is  liberal  with  reasons  and 
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expUnatioiis.  The  diaracteristlos  of  Amer- 
loftn  Leads  and  of  "^The  New  Play**  are 
fuUy  explained  and  iUostrated,  and  doe  ai- 
tentioQ  is  giren  to  a  laige  number  of  special 
topics.  A  diapter  of  some  sixtj  pages  on 
Whist  Practice' consists  of  roles  and  counsel 
designed  to  stimulate  the  indifferent  player 
to  become  a  good  one.  A  sample  conversa- 
tion, snob  as  is  carried  on  by  four  persons  of 
the  former  sort,  is  also  introduced.  Twenty 
UlustratiTe  hands,  with  figuves  of  all  the 
cards,  conclude  the  Tolnme. 


PCTBUCATIOSrS  BBOBIYED. 

AllflB«  HsrrtooQ.  Dewrtptton  of  Two  How  8po- 
det  of  BaU.  WMhinftoD :  Unttod  8UtM  Hatloiua 
MoieimL    Pp.  It, 

Brooks,  W.  K.  On  tht  Locayu  Indtaaa.  Ha- 
tloaal  Acsdomy  of  Sdoaoot  I^.  tta,  with  Twolvo 
Ptotot. 

Brown,  Htrold  P.  ATettoftbo  Effldoneroftho 
Wettbur^oM  AltemaUnf  Coirent  How  York: 
J.  W.  Pratt  it  B<ML    Pp.  98. 

Burt  btophon  8mltb.  11  D.  PalmonaiT  Cbo- 
ioaiptlon  In  tb«  Light  d  Mod«ni  Bcooarch.  New 
ToriL    Pp.14. 

Obaekloy,  Edward.  ▲  Natural  Method  of  Phya- 
loal  Training.  Brookl ja,  H.  T. :  William  0.  Bryant 
*  Oa    1^.  152.    $1.60. 

ChSoago  Manoal  Tralnlnf  BebooL    Berenth  An- 

Choroh,  A.  H.  The  Chemistiy  of  Paints  and 
Painting.  London:  Beeley  &  Co,  Ltanited.  Pp. 
810.    $1.7&. 

Oonier«  Dr.  Peter.  How  to  make  Dalrrliw  more 
Profitable.    Pp.  Ifiw 

Oook,  0.  B.,  Agrteoltoral  CoDeM,  ICleh.  The 
Bngllah  Sparrow.  Pp.  8.— Fool  Brood.  Pp.  8.^ 
IneectSddea.    Pp.  IS. 

Dorham.  Erohition,  Antlqidty  of  Man^Baeterfa, 
ete.  (Boleaoe  in  Plain  Langnage  Serlee.)  Edln- 
borgh:  Adam  and  CharieaBIaok.  Pp.  1S7.  00 
oeou. 

Faxon,  Walter.  ITotea  on  Korth  Amerfoan 
Orajflahea.  Washington  :  United  States  National 
Moseom.    Pp.  18. 

Flske,  Amos  K.  Mldniglit  Tslks  at  the  Ohib. 
New  York:  Fords,  HowaM  A  Holbert  Vp.  908. 
$1. 

Forbes,  8.  A.,  Stste  Bntomoloclst  Report  on 
Nosioos  and  Benefletal  Insects  of  unnois.    Pp  183. 

Fryer.  John,  Editor.  Ohlneee  Sdentlflo  end  In- 
dnstrlsl  Mscasbe.  Qnarteriy.  Vol.  Y.,  No.  1. 
Shanghai:  Lsn-Tss-xsng,  Msnsger.  80  oeots  a 
nnmber;  81  a  year. 

Orttwold,  W.  M ,  Bangor,  Maine.  Direetoiy  of 
Writers  for  the  Litersry  Press.    Pp.00. 

Orossmann,  BabM  J/>nis.  Malmontdes.  New 
York  sad  London :  O.  P.  Potnam's  Sons.  Pp.  88. 
85  cents. 

Haokel,  Edoard.  The  Trae  Grasses.  Translated 
,  F.  Lamson-Soribner  and  Effle  A.  Sonthworth. 
lew  York :  Ueniy  Holt  A  Go.    Pp.  888. 

Harobleton,  Q.  W.  The  Snppressloo  of  Con- 
somptlon.  New  Yock :  N.  D.  0.  Hodges.  Pp.  87. 
iOoents. 

Henshaw,  SaroneL  Btbttoffraphy  of  American 
Economic  Entomology.  Part  L  Washington :  De- 
partment of  Agrlonltnrs.    Pp.  404. 

Holt,  Heniy,  A  Co.  Edncational  Oatalogiie.  Pp. 
101. 

Indiana  UnlTersity,  Bloomington.  Ostalognete 
1800.    Pp.  118. 
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Soel- 


Japan.    Short  Accoont  of  tiie 
sty.    Pp^lO. 

Kalamaaoo  College^  Mieh.     hwoaX,   168»-*t0. 
Pp.  «aL 

KImban,    John  O.     Svolotloa    of   Anna   and 
Armor.    Boston:  James  H.  West    Pp^  8S.     10 


KnowUon,  F.  H.    Berlsion  of  the  Oeovs  kM 
aakMLjiaa  of  Kraos.    Washington :   Ooited  i 
National  Moseom.    Pp.  14. 

Le^  Arthur  Bolles.  The  MIcroConlsfB  Tadc 
Meeom.  Second  edltloo.  PhUsdetphfe :  P.  Blakte- 
ton,Son&Ck>.    Pp.41& 

LowTille  Mineral  Sprii«s,  Toortets*  Oukia,  1808l 
Pp.  44. 

Mark,  Prof  B.  L^  Harrard  Untversi^.  TrloU- 
nm  in  Swine.    Pp.  22. 

Marx,  Dr.  Oeoige.  Oatalogne  of  the  Deaorfbed 
Arane«  of  Template  North  America.  WaAtag- 
toa :  United  SUtes  Nstional  Moseom.    Pp.  06. 

Massaehnsetta  State  AgrieoHnral  Ezpcrtmcat 
Statkm.    Analysis  of  Commercial  Fertntaera.    Pp.  4^ 

Merrin,  George  P.  Serpenttnoos  Bodts  of  Emck 
County,  N.  Y.  New  York  City,  sad  Eastoo.  Pk. 
Washington:  United  States  Nstional  MoMom. 
Pp.  6.^ 

Mlefalgan  State  Agricnhural  Coflege  E3cpeitai«rt 
Station.  Fndt  List  sad  Apple  Be&.  ^  L.  JL 
Tart  Pp.  42.— Teetsof  Pfgsand  Potatoea.  By  E. 
DaTOOport    Pp.  10. 

Mlnneeota.  PnbHo  Health  in.  April,  1800.  Bed 
•Wing.    pp.  8.— Monthi^y.    60  cents  a  year.    Pp.  18. 

Oldenberg.  H.,  Jastrow,  J.,  and  Oonrfll,  C  H. 
Epitomes  of  Three  Sdeoces.  Chicago:  OpeaOooK 
Publishing  Company.   Pp.  180.    70  cents. 

Patten.  Sfanon  N.  The  Economic  Basia  of  Pro- 
tection. Philadelphia :  J.  B.  lippinoott  A  Co.  Pp. 
144    81. 

Patterson,  H.  J.  The  Use  of  Animal  Chareoal  In 
the  Determlnatloa  of  Fat  in  Feeding  Stolb.    Pp.  4. 

Peerless  Brick  Company.  Philadelphia, 
rical  Diagrams  of  Molded,  Colored,  and  On 
Bricks.    Pp.  Sa 

PennsylTsnla,  Unlversitr  of  OstalogiM  aatd 
Anaonncements  ft>r  1800.    Pp.  282. 

Philsdelphia  ZoOlogkal  Society.  Beport  of  tke 
Board  of  Directors.    Pp  20. 

Pkkering,  Edwsrd  C  Director.  Foorth  Aaimal 
Report  of  Photognmhie  Stndy  of  SteOsr  Spectra  at 
Harrard  College  Obeerratoiy.  Cambridge:  Joha 
Wilson  A  Son.    Pp.  0. 

Ranch,  John  H.,  M.  D.  Report  on  Medleal  Eds- 
cation,  etc,  in  the  United  Btatea  aad  Oaaada. 
Smingflekl,  HI:  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health.   Pp. 

Remondino,  P.  G,  San  Diego,  OaL  ITiyukialls 
and  the  Prepnoe.  Pp.  16^— The  Marine  CBmate  at 
the  Svuthera  CalUbmia  Coast  and  its  Relsttaa  to 
PhthMs.    Pp.08. 

Riehsrdson,  E.  L.  Assodsted  Dshrytng.  Oqa- 
nectloat  Board  of  Agrknltore  Report    Pp.48. 

Roberta,  I.  P^  and  Wing,  Henry  R.  Orvwtac 
Com  for  Fodder  and  EnsHsge.  ComeQ  UnifeasMj 
Agricnltnral  Experiment  Station.    Pp.15. 

Rose  Polyteehnic  Institnte,  Terre  Hants,  XaA., 
Eighth  Annnal Catalogtw,  1880, 1800.    Pp.68. 

Roese,  Irrlng  C,  M.  D.  Bathing  and  Boatiar 
Acddenta.  Chicago :  American  Medical  Aaaodatioa. 
PM. 

Snisse,  Horatro  Ilhistr4  (SwIps  IHnstnted  Hbm 
Table).  Zurich:  Oflldai  0«Mnl  Inquiry  Oflba. 
Sheet 

Shsfl^,  Yiivteia  Oooser.  How  to  rsmsoibsr 
Htotorr.    ndlsdslphia :  J.  B.  Dpplncott  Compsay. 

Skllton,  Jsmes  A  ErofaitkHi  of  &•  Mechaafe 
Arts.    Boston :  Jsmes  A.  West     ^24.    lOoi^a. 

Storrs,  R.  S.,  D.  D.  Onr  Nstlon^s  Work  fcr  the 
Colond  People.  New  York:  HoUBrolhsri.  Pp.21 
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Tteyw.WimunB,  The  Best  Elfabetiuui  Ptojs. 
BoetOBiGtenACa    Pp.611.    $1.40. 

Tboopeon,  Bob«>rt  Ellti,  D.  D.  The  Life  of 
eeorMH.Stiurt,  written  bjrHim«el£  PhiUdeJphlft: 
J.  M.  Studdert  A  Co.    Pp.  aS8,  with  Portnit. 

Toiftol,  Count  Leo.  The  Krentser  Sonata. 
BoetoD :  Bei\)amtn  R.  Tucker.    Pp.  148. 

Ward,  Lester  F.  The  Coarse  of  Biological  Eto- 
lottoa.    Waahingtoo :  Btologioal  Sodety.    Pp.  8a 

Whitlnf.  Harold.  ExperlmenU  tn  Phjrslcal 
Ifeasnrement  Cambridge:  John  Wilson  ds  Bon. 
Pp.  STB. 

WiMlow.  Arthur,  8tate  Geologist  Geological 
Borer  U  Mlsaoari.  BoUetln  No.  1.  Jeffnraon  Cltjr. 
Pp.»w 

Zoa.  a  Blologleal  JoomaL  Honthlf.  Vol  I,  No. 
9.  dan  Fraaoiaeo.  Pp.  8i,  with  Plate.  90  oenU; 
ISaTsar. 

Zorcbm*,  Bar.  George,  BaAV>  Plains,  N.  T. 
HaDdoaflb  Ibr  Akohollsm.    Pp.182.    25  cents. 
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Ceiltglcal  8ir?ey-W«rk  te  MliiMs^ta, 

—The  law  of  1872,  under  wbich  the  Geo- 
logical Sanrey  of  Minnesota  was  instituted, 
was  intended,  according  to  Prof.  N.  H. 
WincbeU,  to  place  the  surrey  in  close  con- 
nection with  Uie  State  Universitj ;  and  the 
professorship  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in 
the  unirersity  was  maintained  for  six  years 
at  the  expense  of  the  survey  fund.  From  it 
the  museum  of  the  unirersity  has  obtained 
the  nudenses  of  growing  geological,  zod- 
logical,  and  ardieological  collections.  The 
surrey  was  supported  by  legislative  appro- 
priatioDS  till  the  reyenue  from  the  sale  of 
salt-springs  lands  supplied  their  place.  The 
f5viiw*nV^  aide  of  the  enterprise  has  been 
kept  hi  ndnd  constantly,  though  it  has  not 
been  conspicuous.  "  The  annual  reports  em- 
body comiDon  facts,  and  description  cast  in 
a  seml-Mieotific  mold.  They  are  addressed 
primarily  to  a  home  constituency,  in  order 
to  show  them  the  utility  of  the  work  of  the 
surrey.  As  the  surrey  becomes  grounded 
in  the  good-will  of  our  own  dtizens,  it  is 
strengthened  for  doing  more  advanced  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  finds  a  constituency 
that  is  ready  to  welcome  more  strictly  sden- 
tiile  publications."  Among  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  the  work  of  the  surrey 
have  been  the  saving  of  the  salt-springs 
kadt  from  bdng  devoured  by  speculative 
enterprises ;  dissuading  dtizens,  by  the 
publication  of  correct  informadon  on  the 
subject)  from  making  fruitless  seardies  for 
coal ;  calling  attention  to  the  economic  re- 
sources of  the  State ;  and  showing  the 
people  how  to  secure  dieaply  a  supply  of 


pure  water  for  domestic  purposes.  The 
sdentific  results,  while  not  including  any 
great  new  discoveries,  have  been  numerous, 
and  all  have  a  place  in  the  eluddation  of 
geological  theory.  The  unfinished  work 
of  the  survey  lies  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  and,  embradng  the  crystalline 
rocks  and  the  various  questions  of  econom- 
ic and  technical  geology  that  pertain  to  them, 
is  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most 
difficult  and  costly  part  of  its  work. 

SuuMr  Cfines  at  Himrd.  — The 
courses  of  summer  instruction  at  Harvard 
University  will  include  four  courses  in  chem- 
istry (general  dementary  chemistry,  qualita- 
tive analysis,  quantitative  analysis,  and  or- 
ganic chemistry);  courses  in  experimental 
phyrics  and  botany,  geology  (elementary  and 
advanced) ;  topography,  French,  German,  and 
physical  training ;  and  courses  at  the  medi- 
cal school.  A  general  course  of  lectures  on 
methods  of  instruction  will  be  given  In  ad- 
dition by  teachers  in  the  several  departments 
represented  by  the  schools,  open  free  to  all 
members  of  the  summer  schools.  Persons 
are  admitted  as  special  students  in  the  uni- 
versity who  desire  to  pursue  for  a  year  or 
more  the  study  of  some  particular  subject ; 
and  who,  having  received  a  high-school  or 
academy  training,  wish  to  follow  for  one  or 
more  years  a  course  of  liberal  study  prepara- 
tory to  some  profession  or  to  the  walks  of 
active  life.  The  summer  courses  will  open 
on  different  days  between  June  80th  and 
July  9th,  indudve. 

Katire's  Earth-Ctrring.— As  the  tools 
used  by  Nature  in  carving  the  earth.  Dr. 
Archibald  Geikie  enumerates  air,  rain,  riv- 
ers,  springs,  and  frost.  Exposure  to  the 
air  changes  the  hardest  rocks.  Cracks 
form  in  them  which  receive  the  rain  and  are 
enlarged  by  freezing  in  winter,  to  increase 
the  effect  of  the  next  season's  rain  in  wash- 
ing away  the  surface.  No  rock  wears  away 
faster  than  white  marble,  the  destruction  of 
which  is  speeded  by  the  carbonic  add  in  the 
air.  The  waste  in  a  century  sometimee 
amounts  to  a  third  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  more  compact  kinds  of  sandstone  en- 
dure better,  and  in  tombstones  still,  after 
the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  show  marks  of 
the  chiseL  Sandstones,  however,  usually  con- 
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tain  a  layer  more  soluble  than  the  rett,  along 
which  the  rock  splits  and  peels.  Compact 
rocks  like  granite  are  traversed  by  parallel 
joints  on  which  the  weather  acts  destruc- 
tively ;  and  the  less  compact  days,  dried  to 
powder,  are  blown  by  the  wind  and  swept 
more  rapidly  into  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  sea. 
The  rain-streams,  always  running  over  the 
same  channels,  furrow  the  hill-side  and  wear 
it  away  still  more  rapidly;  and  a  sheep-walk 
In  a  few  years  may  become  a  deep  ravine. 
The  material  carried  down,  when  spread  at 
lower  levels,  helps  to  form  plains  like  mead- 
ows, and  these  in  time  may  be  cut  through  and 
partially  carried  away.  Streams  descending 
from  peaty  regions  are  diaiged  with  car- 
bonic add,  and  destructive  to  limestone.  In 
all  mountain  regions  the  rivers  are  liable  to 
enormous  increase  in  volume  from  heavy 
rainfalls,  when  they  carry  off  proportion- 
atdy  larger  quantities  of  earth.  The  work 
of  springs  is  like  that  of  rain  and  rivers. 
The  sink-holes  in  limestone  regions  carry 
the  water  down  underground  to  do  a  similar 
work  there;  and  this  underground  flow  of 
water  often  hdps  in  the  production  of  land- 
slips, especially  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  bowlder-day. 

TetcUig  tbe  "Hew  B^tuy.''— In  the 
"New  Botany,"  as  described  by  Prof.  W.  J. 
Beal,  in  Garden  and  Forest,  pupils  are  set  to 
studying  plants  before  books.  Previous  to 
the  first  lesson,  "each  pupil  is  iiimished 
or  told  where  to  procure  some  specimen 
for  study.  If  it  is  winter,  and  flowers  or 
growing  plants  can  not  be  had,  give  each  a 
branch  of  a  tree  or  shrub,  which  may  be 
two  feet  long.  The  examination  of  these  is 
made  during  the  usual  time  for  preparing 
lessons,  and  not  while  the  class  b  before 
the  teacher.  For  the  first  redtation  each  is 
to  tell  what  he  has  discovered.  The  sped- 
mens  are  not  in  sight  during  the  redtation. 
In  learning  the  lesson,  books  are  not  used ; 
for,  if  they  are  used,  no  books  will  contain  a 
quarter  of  what  the  pupil  can  see  for  him- 
self. If  there  is  time,  each  member  of  the 
class  is  allowed  a  chance  to  mention  any- 
thing not  named  by  any  of  the  rest.  The 
pupils  are  not  told  what  they  can  see  for 
themselves.  An  effort  is  made  to  keep 
them  working  after  something  which  they 
have  not  yet  discovered.    If  two  members 


disagree  on  any  pdnt,  on  tbe  next  ^j, 
after  further  study,  they  are  requested  to 
bring  in  all  the  proofs  they  can,  to  sustiin 
their   differ^t    conclusions.      Give   other 
specimens  for  the  next  lesson,  keep  review- 
ing, and  generalize  as  details  and  facts  ac- 
cumulate.   I  like  to  give  two  apedes  for 
careful  comparison. . . .  After  a  few  we(^ 
reviews  may  be  made  in  connection  wifli 
diaptera  in  some  book.    I  make  it  a  rule  to 
give  pupils  specimens  for  study  and  com- 
parison  regarding  every  chapter  in  Gray's 
Structural  Botany  before  the  book4eesoii  is 
studied.    I  place  no  stress  on  makmg  these 
investigations  in  the  order  in  which  the 
diapters  of  a  text-book  are  arranged.    Free 
use  is  made  of  our  botanic  garden,  the  crops 
in  the  regetable-garden,  fidds,  and  experi- 
ment station,  and  the  thickets  along  the 
river.    Spedal  topics  are  often  ass^ined,  in 
which  eadi  student  has  to  go  many  times 
to  observe  and  record  observations  on  his 
growing  plant.*'    Illustrations  by  drawing 
are  a  prominent  feature  of  the  whole  course. 

LeaMlig  TtweiSr— The  leaning  tower  of 
Pisa  is  not  the  only  building  of  its  kmd. 
There  are  many  towers  in  northern  Italy  that 
deviate  from  the  perpendicular,  so  that  a 
writer  has  spoken  of  the  country  as  "a  land 
of  towers  staggering  hi  all  directions  like 
tipsy  men  '* ;  and  there  are  in  England  few 
spires  of  any  great  altitude  that  are  quite 
upri^t  The  inclination  of  the  Italian  towers 
is  a  result  of  the  character  of  the  foundation 
soil,  and  of  mistakes  in  bmlding.  The  soil 
and  subsoil  of  northern  Italy  down  to  the 
water-level  are  composed  of  rounded  stones 
brought  down  by  torrents  and  rivers  from 
the*  Alps.  A  broad  foundation  is  a  ptimary 
condition  of  the  stability  of  buildings  tfvcted 
upon  it  The  builders  of  the  towers  had 
dasdc  models  in  thdr  eyes,  and  did  not  coo- 
template  the  broadening  of  bases  or  the  add- 
ing of  buttresses  to  insure  stability.  Gon- 
sulti^  appearances,  and  not  venturing  to 
depart  from  the  conventional,  they  bmh 
straight  up.  The  pressure  concentrated  on 
the  narrow  base  was  too  mudi  for  the  shift- 
ing stones  beneath.  They  yielded  at  tbe 
weaker  pdnts,  and  the  towers  bent  over. 
If  the  builders  had  minded  the  example  of 
thdr  Gothic  ndghbors  and  widened  their 
bases,  the  load  would  have  been  more  even]^ 
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distriboted  OTer  more  ground,  and  the  devisF 
tion  from  the  perpendicular  would  not  hare 
been  BO  obrious.  There  are  many  leanmg 
towers  in  Bologna,  indining  in  all  directions ; 
and  few  of  the  campaniles  of  Venice  are  per- 
fectly upright. 

PalsMllfhIt  iHpleMiti  ti  ike  Vilted 

Statei. — ^The  PalsBolithio  hnplements  of  the 
Durtrici  of  Ck»lambia,  and  indeed  from  all 
o^er  the  United  States,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Tbomaa  VHlson,  are  always  chipped,  never 
polished ;  are  abnond-shaped,  oval,  or  some- 
times ^proaching  a  circle ;  haye  their  cut- 
ting edge  at  or  toward  the  smaller  end,  and 
not,  as  in  the  Neolithic  specimens,  toward 
the  l»oad  end ;  are  frequently  made  of  peb- 
bles, and  with  the  original  surface  some- 
times left  unworked  in  places;  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly thick  compared  with  their  width, 
so  much  so  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  they 
were  never  intended  to  have  a  shaft  or  han- 
dle after  the  fashion  of  the  axe  or  arrow 
or   ^peai^head.      They  were  usually  made 
of  quartz,  quartzite,  or  argillite  ;  while  the 
Neolitluo  man  used  any  material  that  would 
grind  to  a  smooth  surface.    They  are  not 
known  to  have  been  used  by  the  American 
Indian,  who  when  found  by  Europeans  was 
in  the  Keolithic  stage.    Of  the  thousands 
of  Indian  mounds,  cemeteries,  grares,  and 
monuments  which  have  been  explored,  not 
^ne  has  erer  yielded  these  Pabdolithio  im- 
plements.   The  articles  found  in  the  I>is- 
trict  of  Columbia  are  of  the  same  type  as 
PalseoUthie  implements  found  in  the  Trenton 
gravelB ;  at  LiUle  Falls,  Minn. ;  in  Jackson 
County,  Ind.;  at  Claymoont,  BeL;  and  at 
LoTelaad,  Ohio;  and  all  together  contrib- 
ute to  prove  that  a  real  Palssolithio  period 
existed  in  the  United  States. 


Shttlig  tf  Ihinifaign*'— After  several 
years  of  experimenting,  Mr.  Alfred  Dolge, 
of  Dolgeville,  Herkimer  County,  New  York, 
has  decided  upon  a  plan  for  sharing  with  his 
employ^  the  earnings  of  his  manufacturing 
business.  A  share  of  the  net  earnings  of 
the  business  is  to  be  set  aside  each  year, 
and  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  employes 
in  three  ways— as  pensions,  insuranoe,  and 
endowment  Every  male  employ6  who  be- 
oomes  unable  to  work  after  a  continuous 
service  of  ten  years  reodves  a  pennon  equal 


to  fifty  per  cent  of  his  wages.  Each  three 
years  of  service  over  ten  up  to  twenty-five, 
increases  the  pension  ten  per  cent  A  dis- 
abling accident  happening  to  an  employ^ 
while  on  duty  entitles  him  to  a  fifty-per-cent 
pension,  even  if  he  has  not  served  ten  years. 
Employes  are  also  entitled  to  a  life-insurance 
policy  for  one  thousand  dollars  after  five 
years'  service,  to  a  second  one  after  ten  years, 
and  a  third  after  fifteen  years.  For  each 
employ^  rejected  by  the  insurance  company 
with  which  the  house  contracts,  and  for 
those  entering  the  service  of  the  house  when 
over  forty  years  old,  thirty-five  dollars  a 
year  is  deposited  instead  of  the  policy.  After 
five  years  of  consecutive  service,  also,  an  ac- 
count is  opened  with  each  employ^,  upon 
which  he  will  be  credited  at  the  end  of  each 
year  according  as  the  manufacturing  record 
shows  that  he  has  earned  more  than  has 
been  paid  him  in  the  form  of  wages.  If 
through  gross  carelessness  any  employ6  has 
caused  the  house  a  loss,  such  loss  will  be 
charged  against  this  account  This  endow- 
ment  money  shall  be  payable  when  the  em- 
ploy6  reaches  the  age  of  sixty  years,  or  upon 
his  death.  Against  this  account  the  em- 
ploys may  obtain  a  loan  by  paying  inter- 
est and  furnishing  collateral  security.  Mr. 
Dolge  is  convinced  that  this  scheme  is  su- 
perior to  what  is  known  as  profit-sharing, 
because  it  is  not  projected  from  any  idea  of 
benevolence,  but  is  based  on  self-interest. 
It  places  the  employ6  on  the  same  level  with 
his  employer ;  it  puts  him  on  his  mettle,  and 
rewards  him  according  to  his  own  merit 
The  main  objection  which  Mr.  Dolge  has  to 
the  ordinary  profit-sharing  plan  is  that  it 
gives  the  la^  and  incompetent  workman  the 
same  percentage  in  addition  to  his  wages  as 
it  gives  to  the  intelligent  and  industrious 
employ^,  who  has  perhaps  earned  for  his 
employer  twice  as  much  sa  the  former. 

fldiiee  ud  PMtry.— Writing  upon 
Browning's  Science  in  Poet  Lore,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Berdoe  maintains  that,  ^  other  things 
being  equal,  the  poet  who  knows  his  natural 
history,  his  botany,  and  his  physical  sdenoe, 
will  write  better  poetry  than  he  who  knows 
nothing  of  these  things."  The  author  has 
for  some  years  been  pointing  out  how  Brown* 
lug's  scientific  imagination  and  learning  en- 
hance the  value  of  his  poetic  work  and  his 
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cUlms  to  reoognition  as  a  great  teacher  of 
the  nineteenth  oentwy.  His  work  is  ^'as  dis- 
tinctirelj  the  product  of  the  age  of  adenoe 
as  Petrarch's  of  the  reriral  of  learning." 
There  is  not  a  mood  of  the  human  mind,  Dr. 
Berdoe  continues,  wliich  is  beyond  the  power 
of  tliis  poet  to  analyze  and  explain.  **  Analy- 
sis with  him  becomes  inrectiTe.  He  is  '  the 
maker/  because  he  is  so  great  an  analyst 
Analysis  with  genius  such  as  his  leads  to 
synthesis,  and  for  this  he  is  called  a  sden- 
tific  poet**  His  poems  teem  witlrinstances 
of  the  influence  which  modem  sdentifio  dis- 
coTeries  hare  exercised  upon  his  genius,  and 
this  possibly  is  one  element  in  their  ob- 
scurity. As  Max  MOller  has  said  that  neither 
Tennyson  nor  Browning  could  be  understood 
without  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  so  **in  Browning's  case  a 
knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences  is  also 
demanded  of  us ;  but  this  only  shows  that 
Browning  is  in  advance  of  his  time,  as  a 
leader  of  men  should  be.  The  age  can  not 
be  Tery  distant  when  an  acquaintance  with 
science  will  be  as  common  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  classics.  Then  we  shall  hear 
less  of  Browning's  obscurity.  Browning's 
theory  of  life  is  eminently  in  accord  with 
the  teachings  of  evolution  and  derelopment" 
It  is  scientific  because  he  goes  into  its  pur- 
pose, and  what  to  the  pessimist  is  infinite 
mystery  is  replete  with  law  and  order  to  him. 
A  large  number  of  citations  from  Brown^ 
lug's  poems  are  given  to  confirm  and  illus- 
trate these  positions. 

Rectgidttra  •f  Ptctwes  by  Ailnals— A 

correspondent  of  The  Spectator  owns  a  fox- 
terrier  that  had  been  cured  of  a  tendency  to 
run  sheq>  by  judicious  punishment  Some 
time  afterward  the  dog,  which  had  been  left 
in  a  room  for  a  few  minutes  with  an  unfin- 
ished painting  of  sheep  and  sheep-dogs  in 
the  snow,  was  found  gazing  intently  at  the 
picture  and  showing  all  the  signs  of  canine 
excitement  As  the  figures  of  the  sheep 
were  only  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  the 
owner  believed  that  the  dog  must  have  un- 
derstood that  they  were  supposed  to  be  at  a 
distance  from  him.  The  dogs  in  the  picture 
he  apparently  entirely  ignored.  Another  cor- 
respondent of  the  same  journal  tells  of  a 
dog  who,  when  shown  a  life-sized  figure  of  a 
cat  worked  in  wools  on  a  screen,  made  a  rush 


for  it,  and  but  for  his  master's  dnt<jiing  turn 
firmly  by  the  collar  the  screen  would  have 
be^i  torn  to  shreds.  A  cat  is  also 
tioned  who  sprang  at  a  bird  whidi  her 
tress  had  painted  on  a  fire-screen,  and  a  dog 
who  disliked  bdng  washed,  that  when  shown 
a  large  lecture  of  a  child  scrubbing  a  fox- 
terrier  in  a  tub  turned  away  his  bead  xoe- 
fully  and  would  not  look  at  his  '^  brother  fai 
adversity."  These  instances  are  put  forward 
as  evidence  of  animal  intelligenoe.  B«t  do 
they  not  rather  serve  as  measures  of  the  in- 
feriority  of  brute  to  human  intelligeDoe? 
For  the  dog  or  cat  in  each  case  was  deceived 
by  an  artificial  representation  on  the  flat 
which  would  not  deceive  a  human  being. 

Aitl^mily  vf  Sibmrlie  Warlkie.— The 

efficiency  of  submarine  mines  or  batteriea 
and  of  guard-boats  and  shore  defenses  is 
augmented  to  a  wonderful  degree  when  the 
two  systems  are  made  to  supplement  one 
another.  The  combination  of  them  affords 
the  only  means  now  known  for  compelling 
the  enemy  to  long  and  cautious  operadou 
when  he  would  like  to  carry  his  purpose  at 
a  blow.  It  is  possible  to  evade  or  defy  ci- 
ther system  alone,  but  "  even  the  most  dat- 
ing commander  would  hesitate  to  run  paM 
forts  and  batteries  when  every  diannel  is 
aUve  with  destructive  charges.**  The  eiB- 
dency  of  mines  dep^ds  on  every  part  of 
their  arrangement  being  complete ;  and  wUls 
the  laying  of  them  is  simple  enough,  €bey 
are  in  practice  subject  to  difficulties  and 
complications  from  weather,  wind,  tides,  our- 
rents,  fogs,  and  shifting  ground,  that  can  not 
be  foreseen.  These  cunning  inventions  of  ex- 
plosive engines,  rams,  and  torpedoea,  thon^ 
they  seem  so  new  and  scientific,  had  thdr 
counterparts  in  the  devices  of  the  past  The 
spar  torpedo-boats  were  like  the  Greek  fire- 
boats  which  were  described  in  the  thirteentii 
century  as  old.  The  mobile  toipedo-boat 
had  its  prototype  in  thoee  drifting  or  secretly 
propelled  Infernal  machines  that  figured  in 
the  water -fights  of  two  or  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Fixed  submarine  mines  were  de- 
scribed by  GianbaptisU  Porta  in  1 608.  The 
principles  of  these  systems  are  old ;  all  that 
is  new  in  them  is  contained  in  the  **  modem 
improvraaents"  and  more  perfect  adaptatioDS. 
The  systematic  application  of  submarine  war- 
fare} however,  dates  from  the  second  half  of 
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thiB  centoiy.  Louis  XTV  would  haye  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  Nmpoleon  discouraged 
Fnltoii's  elforta,  becanae  they  faTored  the 
art  of  defense  as  against  his  offensive  op- 
erationa ;  and  in  England  Pitt  was  blamed 
for  experimenting  with  Fulton's  devioes  be- 
cause it  was  encouraging  a  mode  of  warfare 
whicb,  if  saccesafol,  would  be  destructive  to 
Snglish  supremacy  of  the 


Ml  Like  TngaBylluu— -Ao- 

oording  to  Pdre  Yjndce,  a  French  mission- 
ary, the  negroes  on  the  western  side  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  although  the  sun  passes  over 
their  heads  twice  a  year,  take  no  notice  of 
Lis  course,  and  have  no  idea  of  the  solar 
jear;  but  the  moon  plays  an  important  part 
in  their  life.    They  celebrate  its  renewing  by 
beating  drums,  firing  shots,  and  shouting. 
The  new  moon  is  hailed  with  general  dances 
by  most  of  the  African  tribes.    To  keep  the 
nm  of  its  age  they  have  a  bundle  of  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  sticks,  of  which  they  take  out 
one  each  day.    They  consult  the  stars  to  de- 
termine the  tunes  for  agricultural  work,  fish- 
ing, eCa    The  rising  of  the  Pleiades  marks 
the  sowing  season,  and  is  celebrated  by 
dances  and  festivals  hi  honor  of  the  dead ; 
and  the  constellation  is  called  laii^  or  seeds. 
The  milky  way  is  called  the  line  of  drought 
and  rain,  because  the  rainy  season  begins 
when  it  lises  at  sunset.     The  rising  of 
Orion's  belt  gives  the  time  for  catching  a 
certain   fish«     Another   star,  which  *Pdre 
Vyncke  does  not  identify,  is  caUed  by  a 
name  signifying  pounding  manioc,  because 
that  operation  is  begun  when  it  is  at  the 
aenith.     Aldebaran  is  called  the  Northern 
and  Krius  the  Southern  Gem.    The  Centaur, 
the  Southern  Cross,  and  the  Ship,  including 
the  beautiful  star  Canopus,  which  is  not  visi- 
ble in  the  north,  are  called  by  names  signi- 
fying ** paths"  and  "tens,"  because  they 
pomt  the  way  to  the  south  pole  and  are  com- 
posed of  a  large  number  of  stars. 

Veradtf  tf  a  Ptket— The  following  story 
is  told  by  a  correspondent  of  Land  and 
Water :  "  I  and  some  friends  were  fishing  in 
a  small  river  in  Hertfordshire,  and,  sport 
being  poor,  were  watching  a  family  of  moor- 
hens, just  hatched.  One  of  the  fledglings, 
venturing  too  far  out,  was  carried  down  a 
swift  ran,  but  managed  to  paddle  Into  an 


eddy.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  little 
creature  in  this  supposed  haven  of  ref  age, 
than  there  was  a  swirling  movement  from 
below,  a  quick  snap,  and  the  fledgling  disap- 
peared in  the  Jaws  of  a  pike.  Later  on  a 
second  chick  got  carried  away  and  was  also 
swallowed  by  the  pike,  and  very  soon  after- 
ward, in  spite  of  one  rescue  on  our  parts,  a 
third  was  sacrificed.  Tliis  was  more  than 
we  could  stand,  and  a  spinning  minnow,  very 
poorly  adapted  for  pike -fishing,  was  pro- 
duced. At  the  second  cast  the  lure  was 
taken,  and,  fate  being  propitious,  the  gut 
escaped  the  pike's  sharp  teeth.  Result,  a 
fish  of  four  pounds  only.  When  landed,  the 
last-taken  chick  fell  out  of  the  pike*s  mouth 
with  an  expiring  gasp  still  in  it,  and,  on  the 
fish  being  held  head  downward  and  shaken, 
the  other  two  made  their  appearance." 

The  Ordeal  by  ehewlig  Elee.— The 
East  Indian  method  of  discovering  a  thief 
by  the  ordeal  of  chewing  dry  pounded  rice 
has  almost  disappeared  of  late.  A  case  of 
its  successful  application  many  years  ago, 
to  disoover  who  had  stolen  a  gold  watch 
that  was  missing,  is  described  in  Chambers's 
Journal.  A  native  oflScial,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  government  for  detecting 
thieves  by  the  rice  ordeal,  was  called  in  to 
conduct  the  process.  The  loser  of  the  watch 
was  one  of  four  young  Englishmen  who  oc- 
cupied a  house  together.  All  the  servants 
of  the  establishment,  some  forty-odd  in  num- 
ber, were  seated  in  two  rows  on  the  ground 
in  one  of  the  long  verandas  of  the  house. 
A  small  piece  of  green  plantain-leaf  was 
first  placed  in  each  man's  hands.  The 
thief-detector  then  went  round  with  a  bowl 
of  pounded  rice,  like  flour,  and  with  a 
wooden  spoon  poured  a  quantity  into  the 
open  mouth  of  each  servant.  The  order 
was  given  that  each  man  was,  within  five 
minutes,  to  chew  the  rice-fiour  to  a  pasty 
mass,  and  eject  it  on  to  his  plantidn-lcaf. 
Host  of  the  men  se^  to  work  with  a  will, 
though  a  few  were  rather  frightened  at  first ; 
but  long  before  the  five  minutes  had  elapsed 
almost  every  one  had  got  through  with  the 
operation,  and  held  the  evidence  of  bis  in- 
nocence in  his  hands.  But  why  are  so 
many  eyes  turned  toward  one  man,  who  sits 
back  as  if  anxious  to  avoid  observation? 
We  also  look,  and  there  is  the  favorite  serv- 
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ant  of  the  loser  of  the  watch,  with  his  face 
almoet  conTulsed,  and  tryfaig  in  rain  to  get 
the  rioe-flour  oat  of  hii  mouth.  His  lipe 
are  dry,  and  his  glands  refuse  to  produce 
the  saliva  whidi  is  needed  to  moisten  the 
rice-flour.  At  last  the  detector's  eyes  glare 
upon  him,  and  pointing  at  him  with  his  long, 
bony  finger,  he  says  solemnly,  **  There  is  the 
thief!**  The  rictim  quails  and  grovels  on 
the  floor  before  him ;  he  faintly  appeals  to 
his  master  for  forgiveness,  and  promisee 
that  he  will  restore  the  watdi.  The  con- 
victed thief  slowly  rises,  and  requesting  his 
master  to  follow  him,  goes  to  the  weU  in  the 
garden,  and  produces  the  gold  watch  from 
nnder  a  loose  brick.  TUs  operation  savors 
of  magic,  but  it  has  a  psychophysiological 
explanation.  It  is  one  of  the  Instances  of 
the  influence  of  mind  over  body :  the  anxiety 
of  the  culprit  evidently  arresting  the  flow 
fhnn  the  salivaiy  glands. 


tlM  tf  the  Bipiit  WItMM.— The 
expert,  the  Chemical  News  has  said,  occu- 
pies an  anomalous  position  in  court  Tedi- 
nically,  he  Is  a  mere  witness ;  practically,  he 
Is  something  between  a  witness  and  an  advo- 
cate, sharing  the  responsibilities  of  both,  but 
without  the  privileges  of  the  latter.  He  has 
to  instruct  counsel  before  the  trial  and  to 
prompt  him  during  its  course.  But  in  cross- 
examination  he  Is  the  more  open  to  insuh, 
because  the  court  does  not  see  dearly  how 
he  arrives  at  his  conclusions,  and  suspects 
whatever  it  does  not  understand.  Hence, 
not  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  every 
department  of  sdence  distinctly  and  per- 
emptorily, refuse  to  be  mixed  up  In  any 
afFair  wldch  may  expose  them  to  cross-ex- 
amination. '*  I  will  investigate  the  matter, 
If  you  wish  it,  and  will  give  you  a  report  for 
your  guidance,  but  only  on  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  I  am  not  to  enter  the  wit- 
ness-box.** Sudi  in  substance  is  the  decision 
of  not  a  few  men  of  the  highest  reputation 
and  the  most  sterling  integrity.  Certainly 
it  is  not  for  the  interests  of  Justice  to  render 
it  impossible  for  such  men  to  give  the  court 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge.  Further,  the 
spectacle  of  two  men  of  standing  contradict- 
ing or  seeming  to  contradict  eadi  other,  in 
the  interest  of  their  respective  dients,  is  a 
grave  scandal.  Thus,  our  present  mode  of 
dealing  with  scientific  evidence  is  found  on 


an  hands  unsatisfactory.  Theootside  pnblie 
is  scandalised;  experts  are  indignmnt;  and 
the  bendi  and  the  bar  diare  this  f eeliDgy  bat 
are  disposed  to  blame  the  individual  rather 
than  condemn  the  system.  It  was  proposed, 
as  a  remedy  for  tills  evil,  that  **  the  expert 
should  be  the  adviser  of  the  coDii,no  kmger 
acting  In  the  interest  of  either  party.  Above 
all  things,  he  must  be  exempt  from  < 
amination.  His  evidence,  or  rather  his  < 
chisions,  should  be  given  in  writing,  and  ac- 
cepted Just  as  are  the  dedsiaas  of  the  bench 
on  points  of  law." 

Half  a  Cntvy  tf  biT«Btl«tt^'"nioae 

of  us  not  yet  fifty  years  of  age  have  probaUy 
lived  in  the  most  Important  and  intellectoallj 
progresdve  period  of  human  history,**  aaji 
Iron,  and  names  the  following  as  a  few  of 
the  Inventions  and  discoveries  whidi  have 
originated  or  been  made  practical  within  the 
past  half  ^century :  Ocean  steamshipfl,  rail- 
ways, street-car  lines,  the  telegraph,  oeeaa 
cable,  telephone,  phonograph ;  photogr^ihy, 
and  a  score  of  new  methods  of  pictoxe^nak- 
ing;  aniline  colors,  kerosene,  dectric  li^t% 
steam  fire-engines,  chemical  fire^extinguidi- 
ers;  ansMthetics  and  painless  snrgeiy;  gnn- 
cotton,  nitroglycerin,  dynandte,  and  a  boat 
of  other  explosives ;  aluminum,  magnesfaun, 
and  other  new  metals;  deotro-plating,  speo- 
trum  analysk,  and  the  spectroeeope ;  andS- 
phone,  pneumatic  tubes,  electric  motors,  elec- 
tric railways,  dectric  bdls,  type-writcn, 
steam  heating,  steam  and  hydraulic  deva- 
tors,  vestibule  cars,  cantilever  bridges.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  vnlcanidng  of  rob- 
ber, the  Bessemer  sted  process,  bicydes,  the 
** Monitor**  type  of  war-veesds,  the  dyna- 
mite  gun,  and  doubtless  the  list  does  not 
now  hidude  all  of  the  most  important  i 


Sctaeeli  the  Ltoirj*— While  washmg 
is  dedared  to  be  as  mudi  a  diemical  process 
as  dyeing  or  pattern-printing,  there  has  been 
very  littie  application  of  sdentlfic  principles 
to  H.  The  finishmg  up  Is  hdd  In  the  laon- 
dries  to  be  more  Important,  but  Is  really  less 
so  than  the  prefimlnaiy  processes  of  actod 
cleansing.  These  are  four  in  number— di- 
gesting or  soaking,  wadiing,  rlnsinc^  and 
drying.  In  deansing,  two  sources  of  con- 
tamfaiation  are  to  be  kept  In  view— the  £rt 
that  comes  from  without  and  setties  on  tiie 
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clothea^  ft&d  the  loiUiig  that  is  caused  bj 
transpiimtfcm  from  the  bodj.  It  is  toost 
imporUmt  that  the  dements  of  bodily  soil  be 
remored,  and  this  is  probablj  aooomplished 
quite  ma  much  in  the  drying  as  in  the  wash- 
ing. We  Judge  of  the  purity  of  clothes  by 
their  **  sweetness.**  This  is,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, proportioned  to  the  completeness  with 
which  they  hare  been  acted  upon  by  the  at- 
moapliere,  or  by  its  great  oxidising  agent 
osone,  and  is  consequently  dependent  on 
the  atmospheric  conditions  under  which  they 
are  dried.  The  lesson  is,  that  atmospheric 
drying  is  the  best,  and  that  laundry  drying 
by  artifidal  heat  can  not  be  depended  upon 
to  do  its  woric,  unless  pains  are  taken  to 
give  a  ft«e  circulation  of  oionised  air. 

Tclce-Ugms  «i  Cflafls.— A  curious 
mode  of  decorating  glass  is  practiced  by  an 
En^^ish  lady,  Mrs.  Watts  Hughes.  The  fig- 
ures which  she  produces  are  shell-like  forms, 
trumpet  and  snake  like  shapes,  twisted  to- 
getlfsr  and  combined,  and  crossed  in  ya- 
rioofl  directions  by  lines,  but  not  exactly 
like  anything  in  nature.  The  instrument 
by  which  th^e  lines  are  drawn  is  the  Yoice, 
and  the  method  of  procedure  differs  for 
different  figures.  For  a  daisy -like  figure, 
Mrs.  Hughes  prepares  a  paste  of  flake-white 
powder-oolor  and  water.  On  a  thin  mem- 
brane of  India-rubber  stretched  over  one 
end  of  a  ring,  resembling  a  napkin-ring,  she 
spreads  a  little  water,  to  which  some  of  the 
flake-white  paste  is  added,  and  thus  floated 
all  oTer  the  disk.  This  ring  is  inserted  into 
the  lower  end  of  a  tube  turned  up  like  the 
letter  J.  She  tlien  sings  into  the  upper  end 
of  the  tabe  a  low  note,  firm  but  not  very 
loud.  Tiny  globules  of  the  paste  are  thrown 
up  into  the  air  by  the  vibration  of  the  mem- 
bme  induced  by  the  sound,  and  fall  back 
npon  the  center  of  the  disk,  maldng  a  little 
round  heap,  like  the  center  of  a  daisy.  Mrs. 
Hughes  then  sings  a  note  of  a  different  char- 
acter  from  the  first,  when  from  the  round 
oenter  of  white  paste  will  fly  out,  at  un- 
equal distances,  little  tentative  star-like  Jets. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  abortive  attempts 
will  have  been  made,  when  suddenly  a  sym- 
metrical row  of  petals  will  start  out  and 
create  with  the  center  a  dainty  daisy -like 
figure.  The  pansy  form  is  produced  some- 
what hi  the  same  way  as  the  didsy,  but 


more  water  is  put  on  the  disk  in  propor- 
tion to  the  paste,  and  the  note  is  sung  dif- 
ferently. In  singing  the  shell  and  trumpet 
figures,  the  paste  is  made  with  Prussian 
blue,  madder  lake,  or  other  pigment  whose 
weight  and  character  suit  it  to  the  vibrations 
of  the  particular  note  to  be  sung.  Glass  is 
rubbed  over  with  the  paste  when  the  figures 
are  to  be  called  out  upon  it  as  well  as  the 
membrane.  With  a  small  piece  of  glass, 
Mrs.  Hughes  uses  a  bent-up  tube  and  moves 
the  glass  rapidly  round  on  the  disk.  Should 
the  glass  be  too  large  to  hold  in  the  hand, 
she  uses  a  straight  tube,  and  sings  the  note 
while  moving  it  round  or  along  the  glass. 
Specimens  of  this  work  were  shown  in  the 
*<Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,"  at  London, 
last  fall,  and  panes  decorated  in  this  way 
form  the  lower  part  of  the  windows  in  Mrs. 
Hughes's  Home  for  Little  Boys,  at  Islington. 
The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  Is  that 
the  particles  of  coloring-matter  are  thrown 
off  from  the  vibrating  parts  of  the  mem- 
brane and  collect  on  the  nodal  lines— the 
lines  of  no  vibration.  The  nodal  lines  of 
vibrating  membranes  were  first  thoroughly 
studied  by  Savart 

Tudig  the  Psna.— To  show  what  may 
be  done  in  the  way  of  training  the  puma,  or 
Rocky  Mountain  lion,  usually  deemed  one  of 
the  most  intractable  of  ^niTn^lR^  William 
Lant  Carpenter  writes  to  "Nature^  an  ac- 
count of  one  he  has  recently  seen  at  Livings- 
ton, Montana.  She  is  now  three  years  old, 
and  was  raised  from  a  cub  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Wittich,  who  devoted  eighteen  months  to 
training  her.  He  now  has  her  under  com- 
plete control  '*The  beast  not  having  been 
fed  for  twenty-four  hours,  he  trailed  pieces 
of  raw  meat  over  her  nose  and  mouth,  which 
the  puma  never  attempted  to  eat  until  the 
word  was  given,  as  to  a  dog.  Oocasional  at- 
tempts were  made,  but  a  twist  of  the  ear  by 
Mr.  Wittioh  was  sufficient  to  control  her. 
When  meat  was  placed  a  few  yards  off,  the 
puma  fetched  it  by  word  of  command,  and 
permitted  the  meat  to  be  taken  from  her 
mouth  by  Mr.  Wittich,  who  fondled  her  as 
he  would  a  cat.  A  very  fine  dog,  a  cross 
between  a  pure  setter  and  a  pure  St.  Ber- 
nard,  five  years  old,  named  *  Bruce,'  is  on  in- 
timate and  even  affectionate  terms  with  the 
puma,  who  ^owed  him  to  remove  meat 
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placed  upon  b^  jaws,  and  to  eat  it.  On  one 
occasion  the  poma  (who  is  often  allowed  to 
range  the  house),  the  dog,  and  Mr.  Wittich 
slept  together  in  the  same  bed.  ...  In 
training  her  he  has  ohieflj  used  the  whip, 
which  she  feels  only  on  the  nose,  ear,  and 
onder  the  tail ;  he  assures  me  he  has  made 
his  own  teeth  meet  through  her  skin  in  sev- 
eral other  parts  of  her  body  without  her 
showing  any  signs  of  sensation.  Her  mem- 
ory is  short,  and  three  weeks*  intermission 
of  the  performance  necessitates  mudi  extra 
training  and  trouble.** 

BMt-6igar  la  flenuiy.— Baron  Ludus's 
report  on  the  crisis  In  the  beet-sugar  indus- 
try of  Germany,  from  1884  to  1887,  brings 
out  the  curious  fact  that  the  largest  number 
of  roots  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  during  1884-*86,  when  the  crisis  was 
most  intense.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  preparati6ns  for  extending  the 
manufacture  and  the  cultivation  of  the  roots 
had  been  made  before  prices  declined.  The 
increase  was  also  promoted  by  the  general 
adq>tion  of  the  processes  of  diffusion,  and 
the  production  of  a  beet-root  richer  in  sac- 
diarine  matter.  The  production  of  molasses 
was  also  conriderably  increased.  The  Ger- 
mans are  estimated  to  consume  eight  kilo- 
grammes of  sugar  per  head;  and  the  ex- 
ports have  increased  in  greater  proportion 
than  the  production. 


NOTES. 

Prof.  Samttkl  CusRif  an,  Apiarist  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, maintains,  as  tiie  result  of  personal  ob- 
servation, that  bees  do  no  damage  to  grow- 
ing or  fair  fruit.  The  juice  of  fruit  is,  in 
fact,  injurious  to  them ;  and  they  do  not  at- 
tack sound  fruit,  but  only  bruised  fruit,  or 
that  which  has  been  previously  injured  by 
other  insects.  Every  member  present  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Sodety,  before  which 
Prof.  Cushman  read  his  paper,  sustained  him 
in  this  view.  The  author  spoke  also  of  the 
useful  agency  of  insects,  particularly  of  bees, 
in  aiding  the  fertilization  of  flowers,  and  in 
oontributbig  to  cross-fertilization. 

In  Prof.  John  Bach  IfcMaster's  course 
of  instruction  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
text-books  are  eschewed,  and  lectures  and  a 
printed  syllabus  take  their  place.  Students 
are  referred,  whenever  it  is  possible,  to  print- 
ed documents  for  information;  and  maps 


and  diagrams,  prepared  by  the  meiid>er8  of 
the  dauea,  are  required  to  aooompanj  the 
theses. 

Tbb  Royal  Geographical  Society  has 
awarded  its  Royal  Medals  to  Emin  Pla^ia 
and  to  Lieutenant  Tounghusband — to  the 
latter,  for  hb  journey  from  Handioria  oner 
the  Mustagh  Pass  to  Cashmere  and  Indi&,  of 
which  we  have  published  an  account;  the 
Cuthbert  Peek  grant  to  Mr.  £.  C.  Hare,  for 
observations  on  the  physical  geogrmphj  of 
Lake  Tanganyika;  the  Murchison  gnnt  to 
Signer  Yittoria  Sella,  in  consideratkm  of  his 
recent  journey  in  the  Caucasus;  and  the 
GiU  memorial  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Woodford,  for 
tils  expeditions  to  the  Solomon  Idandw,  of 
whidi  a  report  has  been  published  in  the 
Monthly. 

Extract  from  Stephen  Girard's  will, 
dated  February  16, 1880,  in  his  eighty-first 
year :  ^  The  orphans  admitted  into  the  col- 
lege shall  be  instructed  in  the  varloiia 
branches  of  a  sound  education,  comprdieod- 
ing  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetk^ 
navigation,  geography,  surveying,  practical 
mathematics,  astronomy ;  natural,  diemical, 
and  experimental  philosophy,  the  French 
and  Spanish  languages  (I  do  not  forbid,  but 
I  do  not  recommend,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages),  and  such  other  learning  and  aci- 
ence  as  the  capadties  of  the  several  sdiolars 
may  merit  or  warrant  /  wimld  Aove  tkem 
taught  fad*  and  tMngt^  ratAer  than  wordt 
or  iign$;  and  especfaLlly  I  desire  that  bj 
every  proper  means  a  pure  attachment  to 
our  republican  institutions  and  to  the  sacred 
rights  of  consdence,  as  guaranteed  by  oor 
happy  constitutions,  shall  be  formed  and 
fostered  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars.**  It 
is  interesting  to  see  how  distinctly  this  nota- 
bly  dear-headed  man  set  forth  the  require- 
ments of  a  re&l  education,  which  are  only 
bc^ning  to  be  adopted  sixty  years  after 
he  pennd  these  words. 

In  the  opinion  of  Sir  T.  Spencer  WeDs, 
President  of  an  English  Sanitary  Assodatkn, 
much  of  the  outcry  about  dangers  from 
women  taking  up  men's  work  is  breath  wast- 
ed. He  thinJLS  women  capable  of  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  have  been  accnstomed 
to  do  in  times  past  **  If  overwork  some- 
times leads  to  disease,  it  is  more  morally 
wholesome  to  work  into  it  than  to  lounge 
into  it."  For  every  example  of  disease  of 
mind  or  body  induced  by  mental  overstrain 
he  has  seen  twenty  '*  where  evils  equally 
to  be  deplored  are  caused  in  young  women 
by  want  of  mental  occupaUon,  by  defideot 
exerdse,  too  luxurious  living,  and  too  mudi 
amusement  or  exdtement** 

MovRMRNTB  f or  the  abolition  of  war  are 
likely  to  gather  increasing  strength  from  the 
growing  and  universal  expensiveness  of  tiie 
system.  In  the  middle  ages  but  little  harm 
was  done  by  war,  except  to  the  fighters.  If 
a  territory  was  overrun  and  devastated,  there 
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wii  Irat  little  fixed  oapStal  to  be  damaged, 
and  the  next  year's  production  of  the  soil 
woald  be  as  good  as  erer.  But  the  effects  of 
to-day's  wars  in  drilized  countries  are  felt, 
not  by  the  belligerents  only,  but  to  the  very 
ends  of  the  earth.  The  network  of  com- 
merce is  so  complicated  and  extensive  that 
any  suffering  felt  by  one  member  of  the  fam- 
ily of  nations  is  shared  in  more  or  less  by 
all  The  Lancashire  weavers  probably  suf- 
fered more  from  the  stoppage  of  the  cotton 
supply  in  our  dril  war  than  they  would  have 
done  by  any  contingency  in  a  war  between 
Bn^and  and  Germany  or  France. 

Thi  researches  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Plow- 
right  into  the  distribution  of  calculous  dis- 
ease in  Kngland  make  apparent  a  corre- 
spood^ioe  between  it  and  gout,  and  some 
Ifteness  with  tiie  distribution  of  diabetes, 
but  little  or  no  parallelism  with  that  of  rheu- 
matism and  albuminuria.  When  compared 
with  the  rainfall  map  of  the  country,  the 
disease  seems  to  prevail  most  where  there  is 
least  rain.  So  in  Ireland,  where  the  rainfall 
Is  very  heavy,  fatality  from  calculus  is  rare. 
Exposure  to  a  dry  atmosphere  means,  of 
covse,  more  loss  of  fluids  to  the  body  than 
immersion  in  a  moist  atmosphere ;  and  it  has 
been  proved  experimentally  that  immersion 
in  water  of  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
body  of  itself  lessens  the  acidity  of  the 
urine. 

SiviRAL  agencies  deleterious  to  health 
aie  mentioned  by  M.  Raymondeau  as  con- 
fronting the  workers  in  Limoges  china-ware. 
They  are  forced  to  occupy  a  position  that 
promotes  a  spinal  curvature ;  the  dust  aris- 
ing in  the  early  operations  of  crushing  and 
grinding  the  quartz  is  deleterious  to  the 
lungs;  the  work  in  preparing  the  paste  is 
done  on  a  panned  floor  over  which  water 
flows  continuously,  or  under  conditions  favor- 
able to  the  propagation  of  the  maladies  of 
dampness ;  those  who  have  to  place  the  pre- 
pared paste  in  the  ovens  are  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  an  escape  of  sulphuric-acid  gas ; 
and  Uiose  who  turn,  polish,  and  dust  the 
china  suffer  from  the  action  of  dust  on  their 
bronchial  tubes. 

Son  interesting  facts  were  funiished 
some  time  ago  by  ESiglish  hatters  respecting 
the  sizes  of  men's  hats.  The  "size"  is  a 
mean  between  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
hat;  thus,  measurements  of  seven  inches  and 
a  half  by  six  inches  and  a  half  would  give 
Ka  7,  and  so  on.  The  usual  size  for  an  adult 
Englishman  is  No.  7.  Germans  have  round 
beads,  Malays  small  ones.  The  heads  of 
Porta|ue8e  average  from  six  inches  and  sev- 
en  sixths  to  seven  inches;  those  of  Span- 
iards are  a  little  larger.  The  heads  of  Japa- 
nese excel  the  English  average.  Men  that 
have  much  to  do  with  horses  are  said  to  have 
the  smallest  heads ;  and  a  rough  relation  ap- 
pears to  exist  between  the  size  of  the  head- 
dress and  the  mental  capacity. 


Among  the  peculiar  geological  features 
of  Palestine,  as  described  by  Prof.  Hull,  are 
traces  of  old  sea  margins  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  present  sea  margins,  and  the  evi- 
dences that  an  arm  of  the  Mediterranean 
had  at  one  time  occupied  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  as  far  as  the  First  Cataract,  when  Afri- 
ca was  probably  an  island.  It  is  also  made 
probable  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the 
Red  Sea  ran  up  into  the  Bitter  Lakes.  In 
Ulustration  of  the  great  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  elevation  of  the  land  east- 
ward of  these  lakes,  it  was  mentioned  that 
the  waters  of  the  Jordan  Valley  once  stood 
at  1,292  feet  above  their  present  height. 

A  SMALL  exposure  of  peridotite  in  Pike 
County,  Ark.,  described  by  Messrs.  Branner 
and  Brackett,  of  the  State  Geological  Survey, 
is  regarded  as  important  in  the  suggestion  it 
offers  respecting  the  time  and  character  of 
the  disturbing  influences  by  means  of  which 
the  region  was  sunk  towanl  the  end  of  the 
Cretaceous  period  beneath  the  ocean,  and  as 
interesting  because  it  is  the  third  reported 
occurrence  of  picrite-porphyry  in  the  United 
States.  The  entire  exposure  is  2,400  feet 
long  by  1,600  feet  wide. 

A  MiRiNO  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Hygiene  and  Demography  is  arranged  for, 
to  be  held  in  London  in  1890.  Sir  Douglas 
Galton  is  president  of  the  organizing  com- 
mittee. 

Thbex  asteroids  which  have  been  discov- 
ered  since  the  1st  of  January,  1890,  bring 
the  number  of  these  worldlets  that  have  been 
identified  up  to  290.  Most  of  the  more  re- 
cent discoveries  seem  to  have  been  made  by 
specialists  who  pursue  the  search  for  aste- 
roids as  their  chief  work.  Mr.  Luther,  who 
discovered  No.  288,  has  been  about  forty 
years  at  the  business,  and  this  is  his  twenty- 
fourth  planet  M.  Charlois,  the  discoverer 
of  No.  289,  has  detected  six  of  these.  No. 
290  is  M.  Palissa's  seventieth  asteroid,  al- 
though he  has  been  looking  for  them  only 
since  1874.  Mr.  Peters,  of  Ginton,  New 
York,  has  discovered  forty-eight.  The  broth- 
ers Henri  discovered  seven  each,  but  of  late 
years  their  attention  has  been  turned  from 
this  subject  to  that  of  photographing  the  sky. 

Thb  collection  of  birds  from  the  Galapa- 
gos Archipelago,  made  in  connection  with  the 
voyage  of  the  steamer  Albatross  in  1882,  is 
of  special  interest,  for  the  reason  that  two 
islands  are  represented  in  it  upon  which  no 
collections  had  been  made  before ;  and  sev- 
eral new  species  have  thus  been  added  to 
science ;  while  other  islands  have  been  care- 
fully examined.  From  Mr.  Robert  Ridg- 
way's  description  of  these  collections — pub- 
lished among  the  Scientific  Results  of  the  Ex- 
pedition— it  appears  that  the  avifauna  of  the 
islands  is  not  yet  exhausted  as  a  field  for 
promising  research  in  the  problem  of  the 
derivative  origin  of  species. 
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Prisistino  frtiHs  and  Tagetables  bj  dry- 
ing in  the  son  baa  been  practiced  from  time 
immemoriaL  Within  hiatorioal  timee  dry. 
ing  in  Idtns  has  been  introdooed,  uid  within 
the  present  centary  compression  of  the  dried 
product  has  been  added  to  the  process  bj  the 
French.  Immense  quantities  of  dried  and 
compressed  fruits  and  Tegetables  are  pre- 
pared for  the  British  Armj  and  Navy.  In 
the  Crimean  War  the  following  proportions 
for  mixed  Tegetables  were  decided  upon  and 
are  still  adhered  to :  potato  forty-  pec  cent, 
carrot  thirty,  cabbage  ten,  turnip  ten,  and  sea- 
soning herbs  (onion,  leek,  celery,  parsley, 
par8i]ip,etc)  ten  per  cent.  The  vegetables  are 
also  put  up  separately  to  meet  special  wants 
in  various  parts  of  the  British  possessions. 
After  being  dried  they  are  compressed  to 
about  one  eighth  their  oririnal  bulk,  and 
formed  into  small  slabs  which  are  packed  in 
soldered  tins  stamped  inside  with  the  year  of 
manufacture. 

The  American  Geologist  states  that  the 
largest  gold-mine  in  the  world  is  in  Alaska. 
It  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity  and  is 
worked  day  and  night.  An  offer  of  sixteen 
million  dollars  for  this  mine  has  been  refused. 


OBITUARY  NOTES. 
Thv  death  of  the  German  Count  Keyser- 
ling  made  a  laree  breach  in  the  little  circle  of 
working  araneoTogists,  or  students  of  spiders. 
It  was  known  that  he  had  left  a  large  amount 
of  manuscript  for  the  concluding  parts  of 
his  work,  Die  Spinnen  Amerikas,  and  this,  it 
was  feared,  would  be  lost  to  science.  But 
the  publishers,  with  pndseworthy  enterprise, 
have  resolved  to  complete  Eeyserling's  work 
as  far  as  possible  after  his  original  plan. 
They  failed,  however,  to  find  any  one  in  Eu- 
rope who  would  edit  the  finished  manuscripts 
and  complete  the  fourth  volume,  which  treats 
of  the  Epeirida.  In  this  emergency  they  so- 
licited the  aid  of  Dr.  George  Marx,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  who  has  at  last  consented  to  un- 
dertake the  task.  Being  a  thorough  German 
scholar  and  a  well-furnished  arancologist,  Dr. 
Marx  is  admirably  equipped  for  this  duty. 
A  large  part  of  Count  Keyserling's  manu- 
script, wMoh  was  in  a  good  degree  of  for- 
wai^ess,  has  already  l^n  edited  and  wiU 
soon  be  ready  to  transmit  to  Germany.  Dr. 
Marx  will  then  edit  the  notes  upon  the  OrbiU- 
larice  and  add  descriptions  of  the  species 
whkh  Keyserling  had  not  reached  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  will  thus  contribute 
about  one  third  of  the  matter  in  what  will  con- 
stitute Volume  IV  of  Die  Spinnen  Amerikas. 

Eugene  Pblitot,  an  eminent  French  chem- 
ist, died  April  8th,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  most  distin^shed  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  and  economic  diemistry.  As  a 
pupil  of  Dumas,  he  published  his  first  paper 
in  1836,  on  wood-spirit  and  its  derivatives. 
He  was  Professor  of  Chemistry  successively 
in  the  Aole  CetUrale  and  the  Conservatoire 


da  Arit  M  MMert,  and  of  Analytieal  Chen- 
istry  applied  to  Agriculture  in  tiie  NatioQal 
Agronomic  Institute;  and  for  forl^  jean 
held  a  responsible  position  at  the  Mint.  He 
first  isolated  Uranium.  He  was  author  of 
eighty  papers  on  subjects  of  mintfal  and  or- 
ganic chemistry  that  b<ne  relation  to  pore  sci- 
ence, industiy,  agriculture,  and  by^ene.  I^ 
most  important  of  these  were  on  thesogan. 

Sib  Johh  Hehbt  Letbot,  a  British  dBoer 
distinguished  in  military  life  and  in  scicnoe, 
died  in  Lewam,  England,  April  llth,  in  Uie 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  Di- 
rector of  the  Magnetioal  and  Meteorologtal 
Observatory  at  St  Helena  in  1840  and  1841, 
and  removed  to  a  similar  position  In  TcifoaitL 
in  1842.  During  the  next  year  be  maiiis" 
magnetic  survey  of  the  interior  of  Noc0k' 
America  from  Montreal  to  the  Arctic  drdit 
In  1854  and  1856  he  was  scientific  adviser 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  at  the  War  Offiee 
on  subjects  of  artillery  and  inventiona.  He 
has  since  held  several  hi^^  militaiy  appoint- 
ments. 

Amohg  the  deaths  of  sdentific  men  rinoe 
the  begiiming  of  the  year,  whidi  bare  not 
been  specially  noticed  here,  are  those  of 
Dr.  L.  Taczanowski,  of  Warsaw,  author  c^ 
works  or  papers  on  the  omith<dogj  of  Pern, 
Poland,  Siberia,  and  Corea  ;  Otto  Roecn- 
berger,  of  Halle,  best  known  in  connectioQ 
with  his  woric  on  Halley's  comet ;  Prof.  Nen- 
mayr,  the  geologist,  of  Vienna;  Dr.  GaUm, 
Professor  of  Botany,  Hygiene,  aind  Fomaie 
Medicine  in  the  Royal  Univerdty  of  Valetta, 
Malta,  and  author  of  a  flora  of  that  island  ; 
Dr.  F.  Hauck,  algolo^ist,  and  autbor  of  the 
volume  on  marine  a%8B  in  the  new  edition 
of  Rabenhorst*s  Gryptogamic  Flora  of  Ger- 
many; liorenxo  Re^ighi,  of  the  Campido^Ro 
Observatory,  Rome ;  and  Father  Stephen  Jo- 
seph Perry,  of  the  Stonyhurst  Obserrmtory, 
England,  who  died  in  Demerara,  where  1^ 
had  gone  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  Deoem- 
ber  22,  1889. 

Mr.  Jamis  Nasmtth,  the  eminent  Bng- 
lish  medianical  engineer  and  inventor  of  the 
steam  hammer,  died  in  London,  May  ^th, 
aged  eighty-two  years.  He  was  bom  in  Ed- 
inburgh, the  son  of  a  distinguished  artiat. 
When  a  boy  he  made  a  small  steam-engine 
for  grinding  his  father^s  colors.  In  1829  be 
bectune  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Maudaley  in  kla 

Srivate  workshop  in  London.  A^er  Mr. 
[audsley*s  death  he  made  himsdf  a  s^  of 
tools  and  began  business,  with  a  small  capi- 
tal, at  Mandiester.  Besides  the  steam  tmin- 
mer  he  invented  a  safety-ladle  for  foundiSea, 
a  ventilator  for  mines ;  a  steam-engine  for 
screw  steamers,  and  a  rolling-milL  He  r»-> 
tired  from  business  in  1857  and  became  an 
amateur  astronomical  observer,  giving  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  snn  and  the  nuM», 
and  to  astronomical  phot<^raphy.  Hia  mon- 
ograph on  the  moon,  prepared  in  conjunedon 
mth  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  Greenwich,  is  ibe  moel 
valuable  English  work  on  the  subject. 
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FORTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

New  York  Life  Ins.  Co 

OFFICE,  No«.  346  ft  34S  BROADWAY,  N£W  YORK. 

JANUARY  I,  1890. 
Amount  of  net  assets,  January  1,  1889 $89,824,3}: : 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT. 

Premiums $a6,oii,6ss  96 

Leia  deferred  premiums,  January  i,  1889.... x«435«734  W    SHjB!5,i«  10 

Interest  and  rents,  etc 5iOw,qso  38 

Less  interest  accrued  January  i,  1889. 45ifO^  H        4»577»345  '4  P^^j  * 

DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT.  TiiiiJFE" 
Losses  by  death,  and  endowments  matured  and  discounted  (includ- 
ing reversionary  additions  to  same) $6*3^1095  SP 

Dividends  (including  mortuary  dividends),  annuities,  and  purchased 

insurances 5,869,016x6 

Total  paid  policy-holders $ia,xai,iai  66 

Taxes  and  reinsurances atS><737  i? 

Commissions    (including    advanced    and    commuted    commissions), 

brokerages,  agency  expenses,  physicians*  fees,  etc 4,795,651  64 

Office  and  law  expenses,  rental*,  salaries,  advertising,  printing,  etc.  860,768  5»-|i:  si 


ASSETS.  $101.0273:; 

Cash  on  deposit,  on  hand,  and  in  transit (5.9x7*83773 

United  States  bonds  and  other  bonds   and  stocks   (market  value, 

$60.438.44191) ...       56.412,16341 

.Real  estate 13,243,871  ffj 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  first  lien  on  real  estate  (buildings  thereon  in- 
sured for  $14,400,000  and  the  policies  assigned  to  the  Company  as 
additional  collateral  security) 18,106,5x350 

Temporary   loans   (market  value    of  securities    held    as   collateral, 

$4.671.563) 3,709,00000 

*  Loans  on  existing  policies  (the  reserve  on  these  policies,  included 

in  liabilities,  amounts  to  over  $3,000,000). 367,39439 

*  Quarterly  and  semi-annual  premiums  on  existing  policies,  due  sub- 

sequent to  January  i,  xB^ 1*635,64537 

*  Premiums  on  existing  policies  in  course  of  transmission  and  col- 

lection.    (The  reserve  on  these  policies,  included  in  liabilities, 

is  estimated  at  $1,700,000) 1,104,353  oi 

Agency  balances 90.39954 

Accrued  interest  on  investments  January  x,  1890 44X,344  04-|i^.^ 

Market  value  of  securities  over  cost  value  on  Company's  y^. 

books. 4,03t,r:\ 

♦  A  detailed  schedule  of  these  items  will  accompany  the  usual  annual  report  " 

filed  with  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  Sute  of  Ne«v  York. 

TOTAL  ASSETS,  January  I,  1890 f l<^&053,6(^ 

Appropriated  as  follows : 


Approved  losses  in  course  of  payment $440,517  97 

Reported  losses  awaiting  proof,  etc 375.3^"^ 

Matured  endowments,  due  and  unpaid  (claims  not  presented) ^^  ^ 


Annuities  due  and  unpaid  (claims  not  presented) 99.963  S> 

Reserved  for  reinsurance  on  existing  policies  (Actuaries*  table  4  per 

cent  interest) 88,904,18600 

Reserved  for  contingent  liabilities  to  Tontine  Dividend 

Fund,  January  x,  X889,  over  and  above  a  4  per  cent 

reserve  on  existing  policies  of  that  class $6,433,777  X3 

Addition  to  the  fund  during  1889 3,300,540  xD 

DEDUCT—  $8,734,3x7  39 

Returned  to  Tontine  policy-holders  during  the  year  on 

matured  Tontines x, 0x9,364  x8 

Balance  of  Tontine  Fund,  January  x, 1890 7t705,on  xx 

Reserved  for  premiums  paid  in  advance ^^oy  73 


T97  535:7 

Divisible  surplus  {Company's  new  standard) 7'?^''  ^— 

$xo5053^'- 

Surplus  by  the  N.  Y.  State  standard  (including  the  Tontine  Fund).  15.600.C 

From  the  undivided  surplus,   as  above,  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  declared  a  rere*' 

dividend  to  participating  policies  in  proportion  to  their  contribution  to  surplus,  svaflsble  > 

tlement  of  next  annual  premium. 

Rf turns  to  Policy-holders.  Insurance  in  Force.  Assats,  StViTh:. 

X887 $9,535,210        Jan.  X,  1888.... $358, W5.536        Jan.  i,  1888.  ..$83,079.8^       xM? " 

18S8 xo. 973,070       Jan.  I,  x88g —    419,886,50s       Jan,  x,  1889 99.460^x86       x88l 

1889 xa, 131, 121        Jan.  X,  X890 495.6ox,970       Jan.  x,  X890 105,053,600       Z8S9 

Number  of  policies  issued  during  the  year,  39,499.  New  insurance,  $Z5iiif  f 

Total  number  of  policies  in  force  January  x,  xSgo,  xso,38x.         Amount  at  risk,  S4IS"^ '' 
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Seeing 

is 
Believing. 


"  Actions  always  speak  louder  than  words " 

:'    and  for  this  reason  WILLIAMS'  SHAV- 
ING STICK  is  its  own  best  advocate.    It 
tells  its  own  story — an  enchanting  tale  to  every  shaver. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  using  some  other  kind; 
found  it  good,  too,  maybe.  But  there  are  degrees  of  good- 
ness^ and  the  glory  of  Williams'  Shaving  Stick  is  that 
it  is  the  BEST. 

Is  it  true?  We  certainly  do  not  inten- 
tionally misrepresent  matters.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
ands  are  using  it — who  used  other  kinds  before  we  intro- 
duced it — and  they  say  it  excels  any  they  have  used,  and 
are  strong  in  their  expressions  of  praise  of  it. 

But  "  seeing  is  believing,''  and  the 
07ily  way  for  you  to  know  about  Williams' 
Shaving  Stick  is  to  try  it  yourself , 

An  examination  of  the  beautiful 
case  (leatherette  cover,  gold-lacquered  interior) 
and  of  the  delicate  rose-scented,  cream-colored 
soap,  and  an  application  of  the  delicious,  cream- 
like lather  upon  your  face,  will  enable  you  to 
judge.     Will  you  make  this  examination? 


^i^W  If  your  Druggist  does  not  have  Williams'  Shaving  Stick,  we  will  mail  you  oae 
neatly  packed,  postage  paid»  for  25c.  in  stamps.  One  Williams*  Shaving  Stick 
is  enough  for  250  shaves.    10  comfortable,  refreshing  shaves  for  One  Cent.    T&y  rr. 

Address   The  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Clastonbury,  Conn., 

Makers  of  the  famous  Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Soap. 
Established  half  a  hundred  years. 
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COMMON  SENSE  APPLIED  TO  THE  TARIFF 

QUESTION. 

Bt  edwakd  atkikson. 

L 

ACCORDINQ  to  the  English  theory  and  practice  of  represent- 
ative goyemment,  from  which  our  own  methods  haye  been 
derived  (subject,  however,  to  some  variations  of  donbtful  expe- 
diency), it  is  the  function  of  a  Minister  of  Finance,  named  in  this 
cotmlary  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  prepare  a  budget  or  esti- 
mate of  income  and  expenditures.  At  each  session  of  the  British 
Parliament  specific  expenditures  are  recommended,  and  specific 
sources  of  revenue  are  set  off,  which  have  been  carefully  com- 
puted,  80  that  it  may  be  hoped  or  expected  that  revenue  and 
expenditure  will  balance. 

Any  one  conversant  with  the  financial  history  of  Great  Brit- 
ain will  long  since  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  accuracy  of  these 
estimates.  If  a  probable  surplus  in  revenue  is  expected  from 
existing  taxation,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  frames  such 
measures  of  relief  from  taxation  as  may  be  assumed  to  yield  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  tax-payers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
extraordinary,  expenses  are  to  be  provided  for  in  the  ensuing 
year,  then  specific  additions  to  taxation  are  recommended  in  order 
to  provide  the  necessary  ways  and  means.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  opening  si)eech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  when 
he  presents  the  budget,  so  called,  becomes  the  subject  of  most 
careful  public  attention.  The  reputation  of  leaders  in  Parliament 
is  established  or  is  lost  by  their  ability  to  deal  with  financial 
questions.  Ministries  stand  or  fall  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
leader  of  the  party  to  satisfy  the  public  of  his  sound  judgment  in 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  public  taxation.  Thus,  while  the 
reputation  of  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  either  side 
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is  made  or  marred  by  their  power  of  dealing  with  revenue  qoes- 
tionfly  yet,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  do  so  with  intelligence,  per- 
manent officials  are  kept  in  office  in  the  civil  service  of  Govern- 
ment through  all  party  changes.  These  permanent  secretaries 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  the  public  accounts  in  such 
a  way  that,  in  spite  even  of  revolutionary  changes  in  party  poli- 
tics, the  continuity  of  the  financial  history  and  of  the  records  of 
account  maybe  maintained  with  absolute  integrity  of  purpose, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  break  in  the  established  system,  whoever 
may  be  in  power. 

The  names  of  Robert  Giffen,  permanent  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trade ;  of  Sir  Thomas  H.  Farrar,  who  for  more  than  fifty  years 
occupied  a  most  important  i)osition  in  the  service  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  name  of  the  late  Sir  Louis  Mallet, 
for  many  years  permanent  Secretary  of  the  India  Board,  are  well 
known  to  every  economic  student  both  here  and  abroad. 

When  one  fully  comprehends  these  conditions  under  which 
the  conduct  of  the  finances  of  Great  Britain  has  been  carried  on 
for  many  generations,  it  no  longer  remains  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  among  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  is  far  above  that  of  the  i>eople  in  our  own  country.  The 
financial  debates  in  Parliament  are  also  so  far  above  those  of  our 
own  Congress  as  to  leave  little  room  for  comparison.  With  a  few 
conspicuous  exceptions  among  our  Representatives  and  Senators, 
there  is  hardly  a  man  capable  of  making  a  financial  speech  that 
is  worth  any  attention  on  the  i)art  of  a  student.  There  are  many 
speeches  delivered  which  contain  valuable  information,  but  these 
are  mostly  compiled  in  the  party  bureaus  either  by  the  clerks  of 
committees  or  by  others  who  are  conversant  with  affairs,  gener- 
ally men  who  are  competent  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  members 
when  they  desire  to  address  their  constituents  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Congressional  Record. 

When  any  great  financial  debate  comes  up  in  the  British  Par- 
liament there  is  hardly  a  speech  made  which  is  not  worth  close 
attention,  or  which  does  not  stand  for  the  convictions  of  the 
speaker,  based  on  his  own  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  proceedings  in  our  Congress  offer  a  severe  contrast.  Wit- 
ness the  customary  course  in  the  treatment  of  financial  questions. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  several  committees,  who  immediately  ignore  all 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations immediately  proceed  to  recommend  the  expendi- 
tures without  any  regard  to  revenue ;  while  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
House  at  once  proceed  to  consider  revenue  measures  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  ways  and  means,  and  with  scarcely  any  atten- 
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lion  to  the  appropriations^  except  when  the  appropriations  become 
so  extravagant  as  to  hazard  the  success  of  the  party  in  i)ower. 

Such  have  been  the  conditions  under  which  revenue  measures 
liave  been  treated  by  the  present  Congress,  finally  resulting  in  an 
act  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  is  to  diminish  the  revenue  by 
increasing  taxation,  and  to  divert  the  increase  of  taxation  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  8upi>ort  of  private  enterprises, 
eitlier  by  direct  bounty,  as  is  proposed  in  the  case  of  sugar,  or  by 
indirect  contribution,  as  in  the  case  of  tin  plates  and  other  matters. 
What  other  description  can  be  given  to  a  revenue  measure 
framed  upon  the  new  theory  of  protecting — ^that  is  to  say,  of  pro- 
viding by  public  taxation  the  ways  and  means  by  which  a  specific 
branch  of  private  industry  may  be  supported,  with  the  incidental 
purpose  of  yielding  a  lessening  revenue  to  the  public  treasury  ? 

It  has  therefore  seemed  to  me  expedient  that  one  who  has  been 
studying  the  financial  questions  of  this  country  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  might  rightly  assume  the  functions  with  which 
the  permanent  civil  ofScers  of  the  British  Parliament  are  charged, 
viz.,  that  of  preparing  a  budget  by  sorting  national  expenditures 
according  to  their  kind,  and  by  placing  specific  sources  of  reve- 
nue against  the  different  elements  of  the  public  appropriations. 

The  writer  may  not  presume  to  rival  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer or  the. Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  their  function  to 
deal  as  statesmen  with  the  facts  that  are  prepared  for  them  by  those 
who  are  conversant  with  aU  the  existing  financial  conditions. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  may 
be  assumed  to  have  some  exact  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  tax- 
ation, to  present  his  views  when  called  upon  in  a  simple,  plain  way, 
without  regard  to  his  own  private  interests,  whatever  they  may  be. 
Before  coming  to  the  main  subject,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  should 
myself  find  it  somewhat  diflScult  to  characterize  my  essay  by  any 
distinctive  title  which  would  be  theoretically  correct.  I  observe 
that  my  work,  my  figures,  and  my  views  are  quoted  by  one  party 
as  often  as  by  the  other ;  and  I  also  find  that  exceptions  are  taken 
to  my  presentation  of  this  subject  in  about  even  measure  by  the 
doctrinaires  on  the  free  trade  and  the  tntolerants  on  the  protect- 
ive side  alike.  I  may  perhaps  characterize  this  essay  as  one 
**  upon  the  protection  of  domestic  industry,  and  the  development 
of  the  home  market  by  exemption  from  unnecessary  taxation'' ; 
or, for  short,  I  will  call  it  "Common  Sense  applied  to  the  Tariff 
Question.'' 

The  motive  of  this  address  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  a 
simple  account  current,  which  might  be  entitled  *'  Uncle  Sam  in 
Account  Current  with  his  People."  We,  his  i)eople,  may  rightly 
charge  Uncle  Sam  with  the  contributions  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  in  order  to  meet  the  obligations  of  Gk>vemment. 
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We  may  credit  Uncle  Sam  with  the  expenditures  that  are  re- 
quired to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  war,  and  also  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  GK>yemment,  equitably  administered  with  the  least 
interference  with  the  freely  chosen  pursuits  of  the  people : 

This  account  is  adjusted  to  the  prospective  revenue,  predicated 
on  receipts  to  date  in  the  year  1890. 

I  will  therefore  make  Uncle  Sam  del>tor  to  tbe  amount  of  the  war  taxes 

which  are  ooUected  under  the  faitemal  rerenne  sjatem  on  whiekj $78,000,<>00 

To  the  amount  of  the  war  taxes  which  are  ooUected  under  the  internal  rere- 
nne sjstem  on  fermented  liquors. 27,000,000 

To  the  amount  of  the  war  taxes  which  are  ooUected  under  the  intenal  rere- 

nue  sjBtem  on  tobacco SS,OOO,000 

To  the  amount  of  the  war  taxes  which  are  ooUected  under  the  tarifT  on  sugar 

and  molasses 60,000,000 

$198,000,000 

Add  for  ehtttidty  in  1890  and  1891 2,000,000 

$900,000,000 
Bimrui  noM  wab  taxis. 
We  wiU  credit  Uncle  Sam  with  the  annual  obligation  for  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions already  granted,  now  rated  at  $66,000,000,  adding  for  arrean 

$86,000,000. $100,000,000 

We  may  now  hope  that  the  current  annual  penslona,  aside  from  ar- 
rears, may  not  get  bey<»d  the  sum  named  abore,  $66,000,000.  It  wiU 
be  obserred  that  the  payment  of  arrears  is  the  liquidaUon  of  a  debt 
now  in  prooess  of  being  audited,  and  that  on  payment  the  liquidation  of 
arrears  of  pensions  is  final 
We  wiU  credit  Undo  Sam  the  amount  of  interest  which  must  be  paid  on  the 

war  debt 81,600,000 

$181,600,000 
We  win  credit  Undo  Bam  with  the  amount  which  should  be  appUed  to  the 

sinking  fund  for  the  extinction  of  the  war  debt 48,600,000 

$180,000,000 

When  we  balance  these  war  taxes  against  the  war  expenses,  we 
find  a  surplus  which  may  be  carried  forward  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Government,  $20,000,000,  and  this  surplus  will  bo 
subject  to  rapid  increase  with  the  growth  of  population  and  the 
presently  diminishing  burden  of  debt  and  pensions.* 

*  Between  the  date  of  the  preparation  of  this  treatise  in  Hay,  1890,  when  it  was  writtoi 
for  submission  to  a  prirate  dub,  and  the  correction  of  the  proof  for  publication,  a  Pensioa 
Act  has  been  passed  which  may  for  a  time  take  up  this  excess  of  war  taxes  abore  the  pre- 
Tious  war  expenses,  and  eren  a  little  more.  It  is  beliered,  however,  from  the  best  infor- 
mation that  can  be  obtained,  that  eren  under  this  act  the  current  annual  pensions  wOl  not 
exceed  $100,000,000  a  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  elastidty  of  the  revenue  which  is  due  to  the  growth  of  tbe  popu- 
lation and  progress  of  the  country,  will  be  likoly  to  render  tbe  avails  of  the  taxes  on  liquor, 
tobacco,  and  sugar  quite  sufficient  to  meet  even  the  extravagant  pendon-Ust  under  this  and 
previous  acts,  and  the  diminishing  amount  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  even  without 
stopping  the  contribution  to  the  sinking-fund,  or  providing  for  it  in  any  other  way.  In 
Engliah  practice,  which  we  might  well  adopt,  such  an  extravagant  Pension  Act  as  thst 
which  has  now  been  added  to  our  previous  ample  provision  would  have  been  accompanied 
^7  A  proposed  tax  intended  to  meet  it  spedflcally,  like  an  income-tax  or  a  renewal  of  the 
duty  on  tea  and  colTee.    Such  is  not  our  habit  of  legislation,  although  it  well  might  ba^ 
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In  the  analysis  which  I  shall  present  in  this  essay,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  prove  how  readily  the  remainder  of  the  necessary  con- 
tributions of  the  people  to  the  support  of  the  civil  government 
may  "be  collected  wholly  from  taxes  on  articles  of  luxury  or  of 
voluntary  use,  or  on  the  finer  textiles  which  are  dependent  on 
style  and  fancy  for  their  sale,  without  putting  any  tax  of  any  kind 
TiX>on  any  commodity,  either  partly  manufactured,  crude  or  raw 
material,  which  is  necessary  in  the  processes  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustry. I  shall  endeavor  to  show  how  the  removal  of  $40,000,000 
to  $50,000,000  of  obnoxious  taxes  now  imposed  upon  this  class  of 
materials  may  open  the  way  to  products,  sales,  wages,  and  profits 
amounting  to  at  least  $500,000,000  a  year,  which  such  a  policy 
would  add  to  the  resources  of  this  ;nation,  to  be  divided  equitably 
among  the  people  in  the  form  of  additional  wages  and  profits ; 
thus  promoting  domestic  industry,  enlarging  the  home  market, 
raising  both  the  rate  and  the  purchasing  power  of  wages,  and  in- 
creasing profits. 

In  the  renewed  discussion  of  the  tarifi^  question  it  has  become 
unpleasantly  manifest  that  men  are  taking  positions  which  may 
soon  lead  to  a  very  bitter  conflict,  in  which  contest  mutual  re- 
crimination will  cause  distrust  and  may  prevent  any  suitable  re- 
form of  the  tariff  being  carried  into  effect,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by 
the  common  consent  and  governed  by  the  common  sense  of  all 
men  who  are  directly  interested  in  the  matter,  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  that  sound  business  judgment  which  should  be  applied  to 
this  business  question. 

It  is  very  true  that  there  are  moral  as  well  as  political  consid- 
erations underlying  the  whole  problem  of  the  tariff.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  is  a  matter  of  duty  for  the  citizen  who  will  not  be  di- 
rectly affected  either  in  property  or  in  person  in  any  considerable 
measure  by  any  changes  in  our  tariff  legislation,  yet  to  watch  it 
and  to  give  it  a  true  direction.  The  effect  of  tariff  measures,  con- 
sidered from  the  money  point  of  view  in  their  burden  or  their 
benefit,  has,  I  believe,  been  very  much  overrated ;  but  the  evil  of 
dependence  upon  legislation  in  the  conduct  of  industry  can  not 
be  exaggerated. 

In  the  way  in  which  this  subject  of  tariff  reform  is  now  being 
treated,  Whatever  is  done  will  be  badly  done ;  therefore,  great  harm 

In  this  oonneedon,  howerer,  it  may  well  be  remembered  that  the  Interest  on  <mr  pnblie 
debt  St  its  hij^est  point  amoimted  to  more  than  $150,000,000.  It  is  not  probable  that 
penskms  and  interest  wiU  exceed,  if  theyeqoal,  this  snm.  This  great  obligation  for  interest 
did  iftot  piore  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  large  excess  of  revenue  which  has  been  so  wisely 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  onr  debt  The  attempt  to  spend  the  public  money  fai  order  to 
prerent  the  redaction  of  the  tariff  has  probably  cuhninated ;  but  the  increase  of  the  obli^ 
gatkm  for  pensions  renders  a  sdentific  or  common-sense  treatment  of  the  tariff  question 
jet  more  necessary  than  it  was  before. 
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will  ensue  before  any  true  adjustment  of  duties  can  be  made  to 
present  conditions,  aJtbougb  both  political  parties  now  agree  that 
great  changes  are  absolutely  necessary.  How  can  we  separate  this 
question  from  party  politics  ? 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  very  absurd,  even  grotesquely  so, 
that  men  who  are  accustomed  to  put  confidence  in  each  other  in 
the  conduct  of  aU  their  private  affairs  as  well  as  in  their  town  and 
city  work;  who  trust  each  other  in  every  walk  of  life ;  who  serve 
together  on  boards  of  directors  in  savings  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, trust  companies,  and  the  like,  and  who  adjust  all  differ- 
ences of  judgment  in  a  reasonable  manner,  yet  when  this  subject 
of  tariff  legislation  comes  up  impute  to  each  other,  or  else  sus- 
tain newspapers  that  impute  to  each  other,  every  form  of  insincer- 
ity, untruth,  fraud,  and  malignant  selfishness. 

There  is  nothing  so  foolish  as  the  imputations  which  are  put 
upon  the  advocates  of  free  trade  by  their  opponents,  except  the 
corresi)onding  imputations  put  by  their  opponents  upon  the  mass 
of  the  advocates  of  protection,  of  lack  of  care  or  consideration  for 
the  public  welfare.  The  masses  are  sincere  on  either  side,  however 
time  serving  and  incapable  their  political  representatives  may  ba 

Conceive  what  the  conditions  of  this  country  would  be  if  the 
ideas  which  the  Cobden  Club  represents  had  not  prevailed,  and  if 
our  wheat  and  dairy  products  were  boycotted  as  our  pork  is  in 
Qermany ;  or  if  our  cotton  were  taxed  as  it  was  before  the  mar- 
kets of  Qreat  Britain  were  made  free.  In  1880  there  were  nearly 
eight  million  men  occupied  in  agriculture;  now  there  are  ten 
million,  more  or  less.  In  1880  seventeen  per  cent  of  the  product 
of  agriculture  f oxmd  a  home  market  only  by  sale  for  export ;  now 
about  twelve  per  cent.  If  we  did  not  exchange  this  product  for 
other  products,  we  could  not  sell  it.  If  we  could  not  sell  it  for 
export,  over  a  million  men  would  be  driven  from  the  field  to  the 
factory  and  to  the  workshop. 

When  I  listen  to  the  foolish  talk  of  i)artisans  on  either  side, 
and  witness  the  ill-judged  contention  on  the  tariff  question,  I  am 
sometimes  inclined  to  exclaim,  *^  A  plague  on  both  your  houses  I " 
Is  it  not  time  that  this  method  of  imputing  wholly  selfish  or  bad 
motives  should  cease,  and  that  any  on^  or  every  one  who  indulges 
in  it  should  be  held  in  contempt  as  an  example  of  intellectual 
stupefaction  ? 

It  was  well  said  by  President  Cleveland  when  he  so  bravely 
brought  the  subject  to  an  issue,  *^  What  we  have  to  deal  with  is  a 
condition  and  not  a  theory.'' 

Let  us  consider  this  condition,  find  out  exactly  what  it  is,  and 
then  see  what  we  have  to  do  in  the  matter,  each  man  on  his  own 
accoimt. 

I  have  never  known  any  intelligent  advocate  of  a  tariff  for 
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protection  who  did  not  consider  free  trade  as  the  ultimate  object- 
iire  x>oint  in  all  tariff  legislation*  I  do  not  know  any  man  of  any 
intellectual  standing,  in  public  or  in  private  life,  who  does  not 
now  look  upon  free  trade  as  the  true  objective  point  of  all  tariff 
log^lation.  All  sensible  men  hold  that  there  are  existing  condi- 
tions which  make  it  inconsistent  with  the  public  welfare  to  adopt 
revolutionary  free-trade  measures  at  the  present  time ;  but  they 
all  accept  the  fundamental  principle,  provided  certain  conditions 
precedent  can  be  established  in  a  safe  and  proper  way. 

The  difference  among  intelligent  men  at  the  present  time  is 
only  as  to  the  time  when  it  may  be  suitable  to  begin  tariff  reform 
in  this  direction,  and  upon  the  method  of  such  reform.  So  it  has 
always  been.  It  is  only  the  first  step  that  costs.  Gladstone  once 
said,  doubtless  recalling  his  own  experience  and  change  of  views, 
"  The  road  to  free  trade  is  like  the  way  to  virtue,  the  first  step  the 
most  painful,  the  last  the  most  profitable.'' 

The  conditions  which  now  obtain  in  this  country  correspond 
very  closely  to  those  which  existed  in  Great  Britain  in  1842,  at 
the  time  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  compelled  to  modify  and  ulti- 
mately to  change  all  his  previous  conceptions  upon  this  subject, 
and  to  become  the  leader  in  the  great  reform  of  the  British  tariff 
which  ended  in  the  present  system,  sometimes  called  that  of 
British  free  trade.    This  system  is  not  free  trade  in  an  abstract 
or  in  an  absolute  sense,  because  Great  Britain  raises  a  large 
revenue  from  duties  upon  foreign  imports,  and  will  probably  be 
compelled  to  do  so  for  very  many  generations  in  order  to  sustain 
the  burden  of  her  great  debt.   We  shall  also  be  compelled  to  raise 
a  large  part  of  our  revenue  from  duties  upon  imports,  for  one 
generation ;  but  I  will  presently  prove  that  our  advantage  in  con- 
ditions is  so  great  that  it  may  enable  us  within  even  less  than  one 
generation  to  adopt  absolute  free  trade  if  it  shall  become  exi)edi- 
ent  to  do  so,  except  so  far  as  it  may  continue  to  be  necessary  to 
tax  the  import  of  spirits  in  order  to  maintain  the  revenue  derived 
from  an  excise  measure.    Whether  or  not  absolute  free  trade  may 
be  desirable  or  expedient,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  determine 
when  the  opportunity  is  offered.    What  we  have  to  deal  with 
now  is  our  present  condition  and  not  this  theory,  as  President 
Cleveland  so  well  put  it. 

In  one  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  great  speeches  which  he  made  long 
after  he  had  entered  upon  this  course,  he  spoke  as  follows,  in  ex- 
planation of  his  course  at  the  beginning  of  the  reform  of  the  tariff : 
**  I  stated,  and  I  am  ready  to  repeat  that  statement,  that  if  we 
had  to  deal  with  a  new  society  in  which  those  intricate  and  com- 
plicated interests  which  grow  up  under  institutions  like  those  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  live,  had  found  no  existence,  the  true  ab- 
stract principle  would  be  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  to  sell 
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in  the  dearest.  And  yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  wonld  be  utterly 
impossible  to  apply  that  principle  in  a  state  of  society  such  as 
that  in  which  we  live,  without  a  due  consideration  of  the  interests 
which  have  grown  up  under  the  protection  of  former  laws. 
While  contending  for  the  justice  of  the  abstract  principle,  we 
may  at  the  same  time  admit  the  necessity  of  applying  it  partially ; 
and  I  think  the  proper  object  is  first  of  all  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  good  laws,  to  provide  the  way  for  gradual  improvements, 
which  may  thus  be  introduced  without  giving  a  shock  to  existing 
interests.  If  you  do  give  a  shock  to  these  interests,  you  create 
prejudices  against  the  principles  themselves,  and  only  aggravate 
the  distress.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  we  attempted  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  preparation  of  the  tariflf.** 

Our  present  conditions  correspond  almost  exactly  to  this  state- 
ment ;  and  the  logic  of  events  is  bringing  almost  all  economic  stu- 
dents, many  legislators,  and  also  nearly  all  the  intelligent  leaders 
in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts  to  the  same  conclusion  to 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  brought  by  the  logic  of  events  when 
he  took  office  in  1840 ;  especially  by  the  very  disastrous  condition 
to  which  Qreat  Britain  had  been  brought  under  an  obstructive 
tariff  policy  the  effect  of  which  culminated  at  that  date. 

One  may  also  refer  to  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  that  Daniel 
Webster  ever  made — a  speech  which  he  delivered  at  Fanenil 
Hall  in  October,  1820,  at  a  meeting  which  had  been  called  to  resist 
an  increase  of  duties  above  the  very  moderate  revenue  tariff  of 
1816,  which  was  then  in  force — a  meeting  such  as  ought  to  be 
held  now  to  protest  against  a  worse  measure.  This  meeting  was 
called  by  men  whose  names  are  familiar  to  every  Boston  man- 
by  William  Gray,  James  Perkins,  Nathan  Appleton,  Abbott  Law- 
rence, Joseph  Sewell,  Gteorge  Bond,  Thomas  Wigglesworth,  Will- 
iam Sturgis,  and  by  many  others  whose  names  have  been  house- 
hold words  among  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  generations.  In  dealing  with  the  high  tariff  measure, 
which  was  then  being  forced  upon  Massachusetts  against  her  will, 
Webster  said : 

^  To  individuals  this  policy  is  as  injurious  as  it  is  to  govern- 
ment. A  system  of  artificial  government  protection  leads  the 
people  to  too  much  reliance  upon  government.  K  left  to  their 
own  choice  of  pursuits,  they  depend  on  their  own  skill  and  their 
own  industry ;  but  if  government  essentially  affects  their  occupa- 
tions by  its  systems  of  bounties  and  preferences,  it  is  natural  that 
when  in  distress  they  should  call  on  the  government  for  relief. 
Hence,  a  perpetual  contest  follows,  carried  on  between  the  differ- 
ent interests  of  society.  Agriculturists  taxed  to-day  to  sustain 
manufactures— commerce  taxed  to-morrow  to  sustain  agriculture 
—and  then  impositions  perhaps  on  both  manufactures  and  agri- 
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culture  to  support  commerce.     And  when  government  has  ex* 
liAnsted  its  invention  in  these  modes  of  legislation,  it  finds  the 
result  less  favorable  than  the  original  and  natural  state  and 
course  of  things.    I  can  hardly  conceive  of  anything  worse  than  a 
policy  which  should  place  the  great  interests  of  this  country  in  hos- 
tility to  one  another^  a  policy  which  should  keep  them  in  constant 
conflict,  and  bring  them  every  year  to  fight  their  battles  in  the 
committee-rooms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington. 
^'  An  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
nation.    It  has  been  said  we  are  not  independent  so  long  as  we 
receive  these  conmiodities  from  other  nations.    He  could  not  see 
the  force  of  this  appeal.    He  did  not  perceive  how  the  exchange 
of  commodities  between  nations,  when  mutually  and  equally  ad- 
vantageous, rendered  one  dependent  on  the  other,  in  any  manner 
derogatory  to  its  interest  or  dignity.    A  dependence  of  this  sort 
exists  everywhere,  among  individuals  as  well  as  nations.    Indeed, 
the  whole  fabric  of  civilization,  all  the  improvements  which  dis- 
ting^iis^  cultivated  society  from  savage  life,  rest  on  a  dependence 
of  this  kind.   He  thought  the  argument  drawn  from  the  necessity 
of  providing  means  of  defense  in  war  had  been  pressed  quite  too 
far.     It  was  enough  that  we  had  a  capacity  to  produce  such 
means  when  occasion  should  call.    The  reasoning  assumes  that  in 
war  no  means  of  defense  or  annoyance  can  be  probably  obtained, 
or  not  without  great  difficulty,  except  from  our  own  materials  or 
manufactures.    He  doubted  whether  there  was  much  ground  for 
that  assumption.    Nations  had  hitherto  obtained  military  means 
in  the  midst  of  war,  from  commerce.    But,  at  any  rate,  as  it  was 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  the  country  possessed  the  ca- 
pacity of  supplying  itself  whenever  it  saw  fit  to  make  the  sacrifice ; 
and  he  did  not  see  why  the  necessity  of  making  it  should  be 
anticipated ;  why  should  we  now  change  our  daily  habits  and 
occupations,  with  great  loss  and  inconvenience,  merely  because  it 
is  i)08sible  that  some  change  may  hereafter  become  necessary? 
We  should  act  equally  wise,  he  thought,  if  we  were  to  decide  that 
although  we  are  now  quite  well,  and  with  very  good  appetites, 
yet  as  it  was  possible  we  might  one  day  be  sick,  we  would  there- 
fore now  sell  all  our  food  and  lay  up  physic." 

In  another  part  of  this  great  speech  Webster,  with  prophetic 
insight,  foretold  how  the  whole  face  of  New  England  industry 
and  society  would  be  changed  for  the  worse  if  this  high  tariff 
policy  were  forced  into  effect  by  sectional  votes.  Two  generations 
have  i)a8sed  since  Webster's  prophetic  words  in  Faneuil  Hall  in 
1820.  This  speech  was  given  just  seventy  years  ago.  Do  we  not 
now  witness  the  representatives  of  different  industries  fighting 
their  battles  in  the  committee-rooms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  Washington  ?     Do  we  not  to-day  witness  agriculture 
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taxed  in  order  to  sustain  manufactures ;  commerce  taxed  to  sus- 
tain agriculture ;  and  impositions  proposed  upon  both  agriculture 
and  manufactures  to  sustain  commerce  by  subsidies  and  bounties  ? 

Again  quoting  President  Cleveland, ''  It  is  a  condition  and  not 
a  theory  which  we  are  called  upon  to  meet**  What  is  that  condi- 
tion ?  Here  are  two  i)arties  in  Congress  each  attempting  to  deal 
with  this  great  problem,  each  claiming  to  be  equally  in  earnest  to 
promote  domestic  industry,  to  develop  the  home  market,  and  to 
protect  the  workmen  of  this  country.  The  representatives  of  each 
of  these  two  parties  are  elected  by  great  bodies  of  voters  who  are 
equally  honest  and  sincere  in  their  efforts,  or  who  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  are,  and  that  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
country  will  depend  upon  their  having  their  way.  In  this  position 
we  merely  find  •conditions  of  the  same  kind  that  have  been  met 
before.  In  every  great  emergency  each  i)arty  claims  to  be  the 
savior  of  the  country;  but  the  country  saves  itself  in  spite  of 
parties,  as  it  did  in  the  civil  war.  Its  material  progress  continues 
on  its  stupendous  way  in  spite  of  the  little  petty  obstructions  which 
are  interposed  by  those  who  believe  they  can  manage  all  the  affairs 
of  the  people  better  than  they  can  manage  them  for  themselves. 

Between  these  two  i)arties,  if  this  is  to  be  a  party  question, 
each  one  of  us  must  make  a  choice  when  we  vote  or  when  we 
select  the  party  with  which  we  must  act  Both  these  parties  claim 
to  protect  domestic  industry  in  the  measures  which  they  propose ; 
but  their  proposed  measures  differ  fundamentally.  On  the  Re- 
publican side  the  policy  is  to  tax  every  foreign  product,  crude, 
partly  manufactured,  or  finished,  of  which  a  similar  product  has 
been  or  can  be  established  in  this  country,  without  regard  to  the 
effect  of  such  a  tax  on  other  branches  of  industry.  Their  avowed 
purpose  is  to  impose  taxes  **  for  protection  with  incidental  reve- 
nue,** in  order  to  render  this  country,  as  they  term  it, "  independ- 
ent of  all  others.**  It  does  not  matter  to  them  whether  a  branch 
of  industry  which  might  be  set  up  exists  ^t  the  present  time  or 
not  For  instance,  the  Republican  tariff  bill  will  double  the  tax 
on  tin  plates  without  regard  to  the  use  to  which  these  tin  plates 
are  to  be  put  No  regard  is  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  work  which 
must  be  done  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  desirable  or  not 
The  promoters  of  this  measure  simply  say.  Here  is  something 
which  may  be  made  in  this  country  for  which  we  now  exchange 
our  surplus  products.  The  work  ought  to  be  done  here,  even  if 
its  establishment  costs  twice  or  thrice  what  it  is  worth  1 

Now,  if  the  most  superficial  examination  had  been  given  to 
the  kind  of  work  which  is  to  be  done  in  dipping  sheets  of  iron  or 
steel  into  melted  tin  by  hand,  no  machine  having  been  invented  for 
displacing  this  process,  it  woiQd  have  been  found  that  it  is  an  art 
for  which  the  people  of  Wales  not  only  possess  an  inherited  apti- 
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tade^  but  also  tliat  it  is  one  which  could  not  be  established  in  this 
country  without  importing  the  Welshmen  to  do  it,  because  we 
have  so  many  opportunities  for  work,  under  more  wholesome  and  . 
profitable  conditions,  that  we  can  not  afford  to  do  such  work,  no 
matter  what  the  inducement  may  be. 

In  other  words,  the  policy  advocated  by  the  Republican  party  is 
one  of  privation  and  not  of  protection,  and  it  is  avowedly  sustained 
by  many  prominent  Republicans  against  their  avowed  conviction  of 
what  would  be  beneficial,  and  merely  because  an  assumed  party  ne- 
cessity compels  them  to  surrender  their  own  convictions  of  right. 

On  the  other  side,  the  policy  advocated  by  the  Democratic 
party  for  protecting  American  industry  is  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion all  articles  of  foreign  origin  which,  either  in  a  crude  or  in  a 
partly  manufactured  state,  are  necessary  or  useful  in  the  processes 
of  domestic  industry.  They  hold  that  our  capacity  to  produce 
food  which  the  world  must  have  or  suffer  from  hunger ;  cotton, 
without  which  the  commerce  of  nations  would  be  crippled ;  oil 
which  we  can  not  bum  ourselves ;  goods,  wares,  tools,  and  imple- 
ments of  many  varieties,  the  best  of  their  kind;  all  our  great 
crops  made  and  all  our  goods  being  produced  or  manufactured  at 
the  highest  rates  of  wages  and  yet  at  the  lowest  cost  as  compared 
with  any  other  country  in  the  world,  enables  us  to  exchange  these 
products  for  the  crude  or  partly  manufactured  materials,  the  raw 
wool,  the  tin  plates,  and  for  whatever  we  need  which  foreign 
laborers  or  workmen  desire  to  sell  in  exchange.  They  hold  that 
if  we  can  get  for  one  day's  work  at  high  wages  in  our  own  coun- 
try the  product  of  ten  days*  work  even  of  foreign  paupers,  we 
can  not  afford  to  do  that  kind  of  work  for  ourselves;  they  hold 
that  by  such  exchange  we  may  gain  yet  higher  wages  and  larger 
profits,  the  wider  we  can  extend  our  commerce  on  such  terms. 

They  hold  that  what  we  receive  from  other  countries  in  ex- 
change for  the  excess  of  our  products  which  we  c€tn  not  consume, 
becomes  as  much  a  part  of  our  own  product  as  if  these  necessary 
conunodities  had  been  produced  on  our  own  soil  or  from  our  own 
mines  and  forests. 

They  hold  that  the  home  market  is  most  fully  established 
when  aJl  possible  obstructions  to  the  mutual  service  of  nations 
are  removed  and  the  utmost  facility  given  to  the  people  of  every 
land  to  send  to  our  home  market  what  we  need  and  to  buy  in  our 
home  market  what  we  do  not  want  for  our  own  use. 

That  is  free  trade,  qualified  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
revenue  from  duties  on  selected  imports.  When  we  have  attained 
it  we  may  wonder  why  any  one  ever  dreaded  it ;  and  if  I  may  once 
more  repeat  my  favorite  quotation  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  *'  Then  will 
the  ships  that  pass  between  this  land  and  that  be  like  the  shuttle 
of  the  loom,  weaving  the  web  of  concord  among  the  nations.'^ 
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Between  these  two  lines  of  policy  every  voter  will  soon  be 
compelled  to  choose,  and  by  making  this  choice  a  great  change  in 
the  relative  influence  and  importance  of  one  i)arty  or  the  other 
will  be  brought  about  unless  we  can  separate  this  question  from 
I)arty  politics. 

In  order  that  this  choice  in  each  man's  method  of  action  may 
be  rightly  made,  it  now  becomes  expedient  to  treat  the  method  of 
tariff  reform  simply  as  a  business  question  and  not  as  a  party 
question.  Parties  which  were  thrown  out  of  all  true  relation  to 
the  future  by  the  issues  of  the  ][>ast  ought  to  be  reorganized  so  as 
to  carry  into  effect  the  conclusions  to  which  voters  have  been 
brought  by  their  convictions  of  right  on  the  issues  of  the  futura 
When  they  are  renovated  in  this  manner  one  may  expect  a  great 
many  men  who  are  now  holding  prominent  positions  to  be  rele- 
gated to  private  life.  Their  places  will  be  taken  by  men  who  are 
competent  to  apply  reason,  judgment,  and  common  sense  in  their 
methods  of  fiscal  legislation,  a  faculty  or  capacity  which  has  been 
denied  to  many  of  those  whom  the  circumstances  of  the  past  have 
thrown  up  into  positions  of  considerable  prominence  which  they 
have  continued  to  hold  up  to  the  present  time,  but  for  which  they 
are  incapabla 

When  dealing  with  the  tariff  question  in  this  way  it  is  prob- 
able that  every  intelligent  man  who  is  conversant  with  affairs 
and  who  has  given  any  attention  to  the  reform  of  the  tariff  will 
agree  wholly  or  very  nearly  with  the  following  statement : 

1.  The  present  tariff  is  confused  and  inconsistent  with  itself  in 
many  of  its  provisions. 

2.  Some  of  its  provisions  which  were  especially  intended  to 
promote  specific  domestic  manufactures  have  been  either  so  erro- 
neously framed  or  so  construed  in  the  Treasury  Department  as  to 
discriminate  against  the  very  branches  of  industry  which  they 
were  intended  to  promote. 

3.  These  badly  framed  or  badly  administered  provisions  of  tiie 
tariff  acts  promote  undervaluation,  evasions  of  duty,  and  fraud; 
but  their  worst  effect  is  to  discourage  honest  manufacturers  and 
merchants  alike  by  the  uncertainty  which  they  cause  as  to  the 
future  course  of  trade,  as  well  as  by  the  opportunities  which  they 
give  both  to  dishonest  employers,  importers,  and  unscrupulous 
manufacturers  to  evade  the  l^ws. 

I  may  venture  to  relate  a  little  story  of  how  tariffs  are  made 
and  unmade.  It  is  one  of  many  incidents  which  made  me  a  free- 
trader in  principla 

I  found  an  apparent  inequality  in  the  tariff  act  many  yean 
since,  adversely  affecting  a  branch  of  industry  in  which  I  had  in- 
vested a  few  thousand  dollars.  I  framed  an  amendment  and  sent 
it  to  a  prominent  Congressman  from  Massachusetts,  who  was  on 
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the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  explaining  the  reasons  why 
it  should  be  adopted.  No  hearings  were  given,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  so  fair,  as  I  also  thought  it  was,  that  it  was  adopted  and  went 
into  the  tariff  with  some  other  amendments.  In  it  I  used  the 
technical  word  "hank,**  That  Congress  dissolved  presently  on 
the  4th  of  March.  A  few  days  later,  the  principal  appraiser  of 
the  Boston  Costom-House  called  upon  me  and  put  to  me  the  ques- 
tion, ''What  is  a  hank  ?''  I  told  him  it  was  a  skein  of  cotton 
yam  eight  hundred  and  forty  yards  long ;  adding, "  Why  do  you 
ask  ? ''  **  Because,''  said  he, ''  some  damned  fool  has  put  a  duty  in 
the  tariff  by  the  hank,  and,  if  we  can't  get  around  it,  an  estab- 
Hahed  and  important  branch  of  domestic  industry  will  be  ruined." 
I  asked  for  an  explanation;  and  upon  the  development  of  the 
facte  I  said, ''  Well,  you  used  the  right  term,  and  I  am  the  man." 
Then  said  the  appraiser,  ''Ton  must  see  if  there  is  no  way  to  get 
aroimd  your  amendment."  I  studied  the  matter  carefully,  and  in- 
vented a  way  for  avoiding  or  evading  my  own  act.  The  threatened 
industry 'was  saved,  but  I  lost  my  little  investment,  as  I  deserved  to, 
for  putting  my  money  into  a  business  which  I  did  not  understand. 

But  this  Was  not  the  end.  Matters  went  on  smoothly  for  two 
or  three  years,  when  there  was  a  change  of  appraisers.  The  new 
man  contested  my  construction  of  my  own  amendment,  and  un- 
dertook to  enforce  the  law  in  accordance  with  the  real  intention. 
An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  By  good 
luck  at  that  time  I  happened  to  call  upon  the  collector ;  he,  know- 
ing my  familiarity  with  the  art  but  knowing  nothing  of  my  pre- 
vious connection  with  the  act,  nominated  me  as  merchant  ap- 
praiser to  decide  the  case  on  its  merits.  I  of  course  sustained 
the  practice  of  the  first  appraiser  who  had  consulted  me,  and 
again  the  threatened  industry  was  saved ;  by  sustaining  my  own 
evasion  of  my  own  act,  justice  was  done. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  incidents  which  many  men  could  re- 
late ;  it  is  but  an  example  of  many  great  wrongs  which  have  been 
done  that  have  never  been  righted. 

I  have  stated  the  conditions  which  render  important  changes 
in  our  tariff  acts  an  absolute  necessity.  It  is  probable  that  all 
intelligent  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  all  legislators  ex- 
cept those  who  are  bound  by  mere  party  ties  in  considering  these 
changes,  would  agree  upon  the  following  propositions : 

0.  In  the  preparation  of  measures  for  collecting  duties  upon  im- 
ports, such  discrimination  ought  to  be  used  as  will  most  fully  pro- 
mote domestic  industry  arid  protect  American  labor  from  injury. 

h.  In  framing  such  tariff  measures,  discrimination  ought  to  be 
^laed  so  as  to  develop  the  home  market  for  domestic  products  to 
the  utmost ;  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  by  the  exercise  of  judg- 
m^t  in  framing  tariff  acts. 
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c.  It  is  neither  lawful  nor  expedient  to  impose  duties  upon 
imports  without  exercising  such  discrimination  in  the  choice  of 
subjects  of  taxation  as  will  most  fully  promote  the  public  interest^ 
irrespective  of  private  gain. 

d.  It  is  neither  lawful  nor  expedient  to  frame  measures  for  the 
collection  of  revenue  from  duties  on  imports  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  or  permanently  maintaining  the  price  of  any  given  article 
above  what  it  would  otherwise  be ;  except  under  the  necessity  of 
taxing  such  article  for  purposes  of  revenue  only. 

€.  It  is  neither  lawful  nor  expedient  to  put  either  a  duty  or 
a  tax  upon  any  crude  or  partly  manufactured  article  which  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  processes  of  domestic  industry,  by  which  large 
numbers  of  persons  may  be  burdened,  even  if  the  interests  of  a 
lesser  number  might  be  for  a  time  promoted. 

If  such  are  the  conditions  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
meet,  and  if  such  are  the  lines  on  which  we  are  to  work,  then  mani- 
festly the  first  consideration  must  be  given  to  sorting  and  classi- 
fying articles  which  are  or  may  be  imported,  with  a  view  to  their 
use  rather  than  with  a  view  to  the  question  whether  or  not  tiiey 
may  be  produced  in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  may  have  been  some  branches  of  indnstiy 
which  have  been  promoted  by  high  duties  and  which  may  have 
been  developed  a  little  more  rapidly  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been,  under  a  high  tariff,  at  the  cost  of  tiie  consumers  for 
the  time  being.    How  shall  they  be  treated  P 

It  may  be  held  that  the  position  which  has  been  assumed  by 
most  of  the  advocates  of  the  protective  system,  I  mean  protection- 
ists, according  to  the  common  acceptance  of  the  meaning  of  that 
term,  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  former  misconception  in  regard 
to  the  source  of  wages,  which  was  held  even  down  to  the  time  of 
Mill,  and  by  him  until  a  late  i)eriod  in  his  own  life  and  work ;  to 
wit,  a  conception  that  wages  are  derived  from  a  fund  previously 
accumulated,  and  therefore  from  a  ^  wage-fund  '*  which  might  be 
to  some  extent  under  the  control  of  capitalists  by  whom  it  should 
be  administered,  either  in  one  direction  or  in  another  at  thdr  own 
choice.  This  mistaken  conception  of  the  source  of  wages  leads  to 
the  further  misconception  that  we  must  make  work,  or  provide 
work,  for  a  multitude,  arbitrarily  or  willfully  directing  the  force 
of  capital  in  one  way  or  another.  What  we  really  desire  to  do, 
what  we  really  seek  to  attain,  is  that  which  is  the  purpose  of  all 
science  and  invention — ^not  to  make  work,  but  to  save  work;  to 
diminish  the  effort  which  is  necessary  to  procure  subsistence, 
shelter,  and  clothing,  thereby  increasing  abundance.  When  we 
do  that,  it  becomes  necessary  that  there  should  be  the  widest  pos- 
sible and  the  freest  possible  exchange  of  services,  or  an  exchange 
of  product  for  product,  of  service  for  service,  of  product  for  serv- 
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ice,  or  of  service  for  product,  in  order  that  those  who  are  displaced 
from  one  kind  of  work  by  the  application  of  science  and  invention 
may  be  most  ready,  able,  and  competent  to  take  up  some  other 
kind  of  work  less  arduous,  less  exhausting,  and  more  conducive  to 
human  welfare. 

What  is  the  object  of  exchange  ?  How  few  people  ever  ask 
themselves  that  question  I  If  each  one  of  us  did  not  save  himself 
by  exchange  from  some  i)art  of  the  necessary  work  required  to 
sustain  life,  there  would  be  no  exchange ;  each  one  of  us,  and  every 
other  man,  would  live  and  work  for  himself  alone.  All  this  is  ele- 
mentary. It  becomes  perfectly  clear  when  considered  as  between 
man  and  man.  Does  not  the  same  rule  govern  the  commerce  of 
nations  ?  What  is  the  commerce  of  nations,  except  the  sum  of 
the  exchanges  between  man  and  man  P  Unless  each  nation  gains 
by  the  exchange,  does  not  the  trade  stop  ?  If  both  gain  by  the 
exchange,  does  it  not  hurt  both  to  stop  it  by  legislation  ?  By  ob- 
structing exchange,  we  may  mckke  work  where  we  might  save  it ; 
but  that  nation  loses  most  from  such  obstructions  in  which  the 
greatest  abundance  of  product  is  attained  at  the  least  cost  of  labor 
and  at  the  highest  rates  of  wages.  If  there  were  such  a  thing  in 
the  world  as  pauper  labor,  that  nation  which  exchanged  the  great- 
est amount  of  the  product  of  skilled  labor  for  the  greatest  amount 
of  the  product  of  pauper  labor  would  save  itself  the  most  work. 
Daniel  Webster  once  said,  when  in  his  prime,  **  The  people  of  this 
country  can  not  afford  to  do  for  themselves  what  they  can  hire 
foreign  paupers  to  do  as  well  for  them.**  This  is  true  not  only  in 
respect  to  the  price  of  labor,  but  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
work  which  is  to  be  done. 

There  are  many  branches  of  industry  from  which  science  has 
not  yet  removed  the  noxious  or  bad  conditions  of  the  work.  Dip- 
ping sheets  of  iron  or  steel  which  have  been  treated  with  acid 
into  melted  tin  for  conversion  into  tin  plates  is  one  of  the  arts 
which  it  would  be  most  undesirable  to  introduce  into  this  country 
until,  by  way  of  science  and  invention,  its  noxious  conditions  have 
been  removed:  then  it  will  come  here  itself;  the  conditions  will 
then  be  equalized ;  we  can  then  afford  to  take  up  what  it  would 
now  be  injudicious  for  us  to  undertake. 

When  we  consider  the  obstructive  and  injurious  effect  of  many 
of  our  taxes,  light  although  they  may  be  in  money,  we  find  that 
they  are  a  heavier  burden  than  those  of  almost  any  other  nation 
except  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Spain. 

They  have  not  increased  the  profits  in  the  arts  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  promoted  by  their  imposition,  except  for  short  or 
variable  periods;  they  have  reduced  wages  in  the  protected 
branches  of  industry  below  those  which  are  attained  in  occupa- 
tions which  can  not  be  subjected  to  foreign  competition,  while 
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they  have  kept  the  prices  of  most  important  materials,  which  are 
necessary  in  the  processes  of  domestic  industry,  far  above  those  of 
our  competitors,  promoting  their  prosperity  and  retarding^  our 
own  progresa 

Tet  our  enormous  advantages  in  most  of  the  conditions  which 
are  conducive  to  human  welfare  are  such  that  we  thrive.  Our 
bad  methods  of  taxation  are  like  a  pebble  in  the  shoe  of  a  runner, 
keeping  him  painfully  in  the  second  place,  when,  if  relieved,  he 
could  lead  the  field  without  an  effort. 

It  is  due  to  these  favorable  conditions  that  the  x)aradoxicid  form 
of  statement  represents  an  absolute  truth— viz.,  that  our  high  rates 
of  wages  are  due  to  our  very  low  cost  of  general  production. 

'This  leads  us  directly  to  the  consideration  of  the  conditions  of 
production,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  arts,  from  which  our 
ample  profits  or  high  wages  are  or  may  be  derived,  if  our  moder- 
ate taxes  are  rightly  adjusted  to  our  conditions.  We  possess  so 
great  an  advantage  in  our  position  and  in  our  control  of  the  pro- 
duction of  metals,  of  fibers,  and  of  food  products,  that  there  can, 
of  course,  be  no  equalization  of  wages  in  this  country  with  those 
of  others,  because  we  could  only  equalize  by  reducing  our  own. 
The  tendency  of  aU  the  forces  in  action,  when  not  artificially  ob- 
structed, is  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  to  diminish  the  margin  of 
profits,  and  to  equalize  the  conditions  of  working  people  to  their 
great  advantage.  If  we  must  wait  for  the  equalization  of  wages 
to  those  of  other  countries,  as  is  so  often  urged,  before  undertak- 
ing tariff  reform,  we  may  wait  forever.  It  is  our  very  advantage 
in  high  rates  of  wages  and  low  cost  of  production  which  might 
enable  us  to  proceed  earnestly,  safely,  and  surely  to  absolute  firee 
trade  within  less  than  a  generation,  and  to  adopt  that  policy  for 
the  very  purpose,  not  of  equalizing,  but  of  maintaining  our  huge 
advantage  over  every  other  nation. 

One  may  sometimes  feel  humiliated  when  one  sees  men  of  skill, 
capital,  and  ability  trembling  before  the  competition  of  what  they 
call  i)auper  labor.  Every  man  of  affairs,  every  manufacturer, 
every  employer  of  labor,  avoids  low-priced  or  pauper  labor  in  his 
own  work  as  much  as  possible ;  he  knows  that  it  is  costly ;  he 
knows  that,  when  he  can  command  skilled  labor  at  the  highest 
price  which  is  warranted  by  the  market  for  the  product,  he  will 
do  his  work  with  that  kind  of  labor  at  the  least  cost.  When  it 
becomes  necessary  to  nm  works  on  short  time  and  to  discharge  a 
part  of  the  workmen,  who  are  the  ones  discharged  ?  Not  the 
high-priced  men;  they  can  not  be  spared;  it  is  the  high-priced 
men  whose  work  is  not  affected  by  hard  times.  Every  man  makes 
his  own  rate  of  wages  by  his  skill,  aptitude,  and  industry;  and 
those  who  do  the  work  in  the  best  manner  get  constant  employ- 
ment.   The  incai)able  are  sometimes  subject  to  compulsory  idle- 
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ness.  In  the  factories  I  have  known  cases  where  all  the  looms 
were  watched^  and  every  weaver  who  did  not  reach  a  certain 
standard  in  her  earnings  was  discharged  because  the  mill  coidd 
not  afford  to  have  i>oor  weavers  employed  in  it. 

Yet^  although  we  possess  so  many  advantages  within  the  limits 
of  our  own  domain,  there  are  some  parts  of  the  world  which  hold 
an  advantage  over  us,  especially  in  the  production  of  some  of 
the  crude  materials  which  are  necessary  in  the  processes  of  do- 
mestic industry.  There  are  also  many  arts  from  which  science  has 
not  yet  removed  the  noxious  conditions  or  the  excessive  labor. 
These  arts  we  had  better  not  undertake  so  long  as  we  can  buy 
their  product  with  the  excess  of  our  crops  of  grain  and  cotton. 

Again,  there  are  some  sections  of  this  country  which  could 
be  more  adequately  supplied  with  crude  materials  from  Canada 
than  they  ccm  be  from  Pennsylvania ;  New  England,  for  instance, 
in  respect  to  iron  and  coal.  Our  members  of  Congress  sustain 
the  policy  which  deprives  us  of  the  vast  deposits  of  iron,  coal, 
and  even  of  other  materials,  which  are  lying  unused  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.  They  tax  the  wool  of  Australia  and  South 
America ;  they  propose  to  double  the  tax  on  tin  plates ;  and  they 
endeavor  to  promote  the  manufacture  of  burlaps  and  other  coarse 
fabrics  made  of  jute  within  our  own  limits. 

The  question  of  crude  materials  I  have  treated.  The  noxious 
conditions  under  which  tin  plates  are  made,  I  have  referred  to. 
The  making  of  burlaps  as  it  is  now  conducted  in  Dundee  is  one 
of  the  least  desirable  occupations  that  human  beings  can  be 
called  upon  to  follow ;  until  it  has  been  improved,  we  had  better 
buy  our  burlaps  with  cotton  than  try  to  make  them  ourselves. 

Even  the  finest  fabrics  which  are  suitable  for  taxation  for 
revenue,  such  as  Brussels  laces  and  the  like,  are  made  by  hand 
at  the  lowest  wages  and  under  the  most  abject  conditions  of  life. 
The  finest  silks  must  be  woven  by  hand,  because  the  silk- worm 
does  not  spin  his  thread  so  evenly  as  to  make  it  possible  to  weave 
it  on  the  ix)sitive  power-loom.  In  fact,  in  respect  to  many  of  these 
finer  articles,  which  are  perfectly  suitable  subjects  for  a  tariff  for 
revenue  rather  than  for  protection,  there  are  elements  to  which  no 
attention  has  been  given ;  they  specialize  themselves  even  accord- 
ing to  heredity  or  to  peculiar  conditions.  The  finest  cotton  yams 
are  spun  in  England,  sent  to  France  to  be  woven,  sometimes 
transferred  to  Germany  to  be  dyed ;  and  brought  back  to  Eng- 
land to  be  sold.  Some  of  the  finest  linens  are  made  by  growing 
the  flax  in  one  place,  spinning  it  in  another,  and  weaving  it  in 
another,  all  far  apart.  We  can  not  force  the  manufacture  .of  flax 
in  this  country  until  we  have  a  great  surplus  of  population  which 
shall  be  compelled  to  do  the  work  which  the  Irish,  the  Belgians, 
and  the  French  are  now  forced  to  do  for  us  even  at  the  lowest 
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wages.  The  preparation  of  the  fine  flax  hy  rotting  is  nozioiiSy 
and  can  only  be  worked  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  of  wages 
paid  for  mere  mannal  labor.  We  can  better  afford  to  raise  flax 
for  the  seed  and  bum  the  stalks  rather  than  to  force  American 
labor  into  un-American  lines  of  work,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
fiber  by  the  existing  noxious  methods. 

All  these  matters  must  be  considered,  and  when  considered 
they  prove  how  futile,  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  C!ongress  com- 
posed of  men  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  practical  af- 
fairs of  life,  to  attempt  to  regulate  prices  and  wages,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  the  enactment  of  revenue  acts. 

I  have  named  several  articles  which  are  necessary  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  our  domestic  industry,  in  which  some  other  coxmtries 
possess  an  advantage  over  us,  such  as  tin  plates,  burlaps,  and  the 
treatment  of  flax.  These  advantages  exist  especially  in  respect  to 
crude  materials  to  which  machinery  has  not  yet  been  applied  to 
any  great  extent ;  and  of  manufacturing  processes  in  which  the 
greater  i)art  of  the  work  is  done  by  hand.  In  hand-work  the  rate 
of  wages  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  fair  standard  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Hand-work  here  and  elsewhere  is  that  which  earns  leaei 
and  can  not  be  protected  by  any  system  of  taxation  of  any  kind. 

We  annually  import,  free  of  duty,  $120,000,000  worth  of  arti- 
cles of  food,  and  $140,000,000  worth  of  crude  or  partly  manufact- 
ured articles  which  are  made  use  of  in  our  domestic  manufactures, 
because  we  can  not  yet  afford  to  do  the  work  which  would  be  re- 
quired in  the  production  of  these  articles,  since  our  own  workmen 
can  do  so  much  better  than  to  undertake  the  kind  of  work  required. 

But  we  also  annually  import,  aside  from  sugar  and  molasses, 
$40,000,000  worth  of  the  most  necessary  articles  of  food;  and  $190,- 
000,000  worth  of  articles  in  a  crude  or  partly  mcmuf  actured  condi- 
tion which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  processes  of  our  domestic 
industry,  on  which  we  impose  duties  or  taxes  amounting  to  about 
$50,000,000  a  year.  To  that  extent  our  workmen  are  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  workmen  of  other  manufactur- 
ing countries  in  which  most  of  these  articles  are  admitted  free. 

The  saving  of  this  tax  of  about  $60,000,000  a  year  would  be  but 
a  very  small  matter  were  it  not  for  the  effect  of  this  tax  on  foreign 
imports  on  the  prices  of  many  domestic  products.  Out  of  the 
$50,000,000  a  year  which  has  been  collected  on  crude  materials, 
about  $4,000,000  has  been  gained  to  the  GK)vemment  from  duties 
on  iron  ore  and  pig  iron.  An  addition  of  twenty-five  cents  on 
each  barrel  of  beer  now  produced  would  yield  the  same  amount 
of  revenue.  It  it  were  assessed  upon  the  beer,  the  entire  tax 
that  the  people  pay  would  be  secured  by  the  Government,  uid 
the  exact  cost  would  be  $4,000,000  revenue,  with  three  per  cent 
for  the  cost  of  collection  by  means  of  stamps. 
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Now,  what  has  been  the  eflfect  of  the  tax  of  $4,000,000  on  the 
price  of  iron  and  steel  in  this  country  ?  Various  computations 
have  been  made,  the  latest  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Parqnhar,  of  York,  Pa., 
the  largest  exporter  of  agricultural  machinery  in  this  country, 
and  x>erhap8  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery in  the  world.  He  computes  the  actual  difference  in  cost 
of  iron  and  steel  to  the  consumers  in  this  country  during  the  last 
ten  years  at  about  $700,000,000  or  $70,000,000  a  year.  David  A. 
Wells,  making  very  large  corrections  for  contingencies,  estimates 
the  difference  in  tiie  cost  of  these  metals  to  the  consumers  of 
this  coimtry,  as  compared  to  the  consumers  of  Great  Britain,  at 
$560,000,000  for  ten  years,  giving  a  little  different  period  of  time. 
My  own  computations,  which  have  been  made  with  the  utmost 
care  and  which  are  based  wholly  upon  the  figures  given  by  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Association  of  this  country,  and  of  the  Iron  a,pd 
Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  make  the  excess  of  price  paid  for 
iron  and  steel  in  this  country  as  compared  to  others,  in  the  years 
1880  to  1889  inclusive,  not  less  than  $500,000,000  and  probably 
$800,000,000.  I  may  add  that  the  effect  of  the  tariff  upon  iron  and 
steel  has  been  much  greater  than  in  respect  to  other  articles.  This 
country  now  consumes  thirty-five  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  entire 
product  of  iron  made  in  the  civilized  world.  Our  consumption 
at  the  present  time  is  greater  than  the  largest  product  of  Great 
Britain  in  any  year.  No  other  country  coidd  possibly  supply  us. 
No  other  coxmtry  could  have  supplied  us  for  many  years.  But  by 
the  partial  obstruction  to  our  demand  upon  Great  Britain  and 
G^ermany,  due  to  our  own  tariff,  the  price  of  iron  and  steel  in 
Europe  has  been  very  greatly  depressed.  The  tendency  through- 
out the  world  has  been  to  a  rapid  reduction  both  in  cost  and  in 
the  price  of  these  metals,  due  to  the  application  of  revolutionary 
inventions.  But  the  reduction  in  price  in  gold  has  been  much 
greater  in  Great  Britain  than  it  has  been  in  this  country :  conse- 
quently, by  our  own  act  we  have  protected  the  ship-builders,  the 
machinists,  and  the  tool-makers  of  other  countries,  while  prevent- 
ing the  extension  of  these  arts  in  our  own  country ;  even  failing 
to  retain  our  home  market. 

We  import  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  'products  of  iron 
and  steel  that  we  consume,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  railway-bars, 
yet  more  in  the  form  of  hardware,  tools,  and  machinery.  A  first- 
class  textile  factory  can  not  be  equipped  in  this  coxmlry  without 
resort  to  the  machine-shops  of  Great  Britain  for  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  the  most  necessary  machinery. 

Again,  the  burden  of  a  tax  upon  crude  materials  is  to  be 
gauged,  not  by  its  ratio  to  the  value  of  the  product  into  which  it 
might  enter  and  does  enter  as  a  comi)onent  material,  but  in  ratio 
both  to  wages  and  profits  in  the  arts  in  which  it  is  needed^  If  we 
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artificially  raise  the  cost  of  materials  and  are  unable  to  control 
the  price  of  the  product  into  which  these  materials  enter,  th^i  it 
often  happens  that  we  must  keep  the  wages  down  in  correspond- 
ing measure,  or  else  give  up  the  undertaking ;  and,  again,  a  yet 
more  subtle  difficulty :  if  we  can  not  make  a  profit  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  materials,  the  wages,  and  the  general  expense,  then 
no  capital  will  be  invested  in  that  branch  of  industry,  and  no 
wages  can  be  paid,  for  lack  of  profit 

Now,  observe  how  subtle  this  matter  is.  Any  conspicuous  or 
important  branch  of  industry  which  will  pay  ten  per  cent  profit 
will  attract  capital  and  will  be  established;  but  if  the  tax  on  the 
crude  material  is  even  ten  per  cent  upon  the  finished  product,  and 
this  tax  can  not  be  paid  without  doing  away  with  the  profit,  then 
that  art  stops,  and  tiie  other  ninety  x>er  cent  which  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  workmen  is  lost  to  them,  merely  because  there 
is  a  disadvantage  of  ten  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  the  material  as 
compared  to  some  other  places. 

Now,  then,  any  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  complexity  of 
all  modem  manufactures  can  not  fail  to  be  aware  that  the  reire- 
nue  which  the  Government  derives  of  $50,000,000  on  the  crude  or 
partly  manufactured  materials  which  we  do  import  and  which  we 
do  use  in  the  processes  of  our  domestic  industry,  may  so  much 
restrict  that  industry  by  increasing  our  own  cost  of  production 
as  to  limit  our  home  market  both  for  domestic  and  foreign  traflBc, 
and  may  prevent  the  establishment  of  arts  in  which  ten  times  as 
much,  or  $500,000,000,  might  be  distributed  among  those  who 
would  do  the  work  if  these  articles  were  free  from  taxation. 

This  is  the  consequence  of  the  higher  price  of  domestic  prod- 
ucts in  this  country  or  the  lower  price  which  prevails  abroad  for 
lack  of  competition. 

The  very  worst  effect  of  a  duty  on  crude  materials  ensues 
when,  according  to  its  advocates,  it  is  most  successful  They  hold 
that  if,  by  our  tax,  the  price  is  put  down  in  a  foreign  country, 
then  the  foreigner  pays  the  tax.  There  are  no  words  suitable  to 
apply  to  such  folly.  By  that  very  depression  in  the  price  of  pig 
iron  and  wool  we  have  built  up  the  manufactures  and  machine- 
shops  of  Europe,  and  have  failed  more  and  more  to  hold  our 
home  market  even  for  the  specific  products  of  the  loom  and  the 
forge. 

Moreover,  the  price  of  some  of  the  most  necessary  articles  of 
our  domestic  products  which  enter  into  our  domestic  industry, 
notably  iron  and  steel,  are  maintained  far  above  what  the  price 
would  be  except  for  this  system  of  taxation,  although  not,  i)er- 
haps,  to  the  full  measure  of  the  rate  of  duty  which  is  assessed. 
Hence  it  follows  that,  owing  to  this  higher  price  on  the  most 
necessary  articles  of  consumption  in  the  manufacturing  and  me- 
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chanic  arts,  we  have  been  unable  even  to  retain  our  home  market 
for  domestic  mannf actnres,  and  have  been  cut  off  from  any  con- 
siderable share  in  the  supply  of  other  countries. 

In  a  rough  and  ready  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials, in  all  the  staple  products  of  machinery  or  in  manufactured 
goods,  ranges  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  the  entire  cost  of 
the  finished  product  If  the  price  of  these  materials  is  kept  even 
ten  i>er  cent  higher  in  this  country  than  it  is  in  others,  then  of 
course  all  profit  may  be  cut  off  by  that  disparity,  and,  in  spite  of 
vain  attempts  to  put  on  compensating  duties,  that  art  languishes, 
and  we  protect  the  foreigner  rather  than  the  American. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  no  heavy  stocks  of  food,  fiber,  or 
fabrics  are  now  carried  anywhere  in  the  world,  beyond  the  prob- 
able consumption  of  a  single  year  or  less.  Hence  it  follows  that, 
in  respect  to  the  import  of  materials  which  enter  into  the  processes 
of  our  own  work,  whatever  the  price  may  be  in  any  given  year, 
whether  high  or  low,  if  through  our  high  tariff  the  consumers  are 
subjected  to  a  higher  price  than  our  competitors  abroad,  our  in- 
dustry languishes  and  foreign  industry  is  protected. 

I  have  said  that  there  are  two  parties,  each  earnestly  claiming 
to  promote  domestic  industry.  On  the  one  side  we  find  the  Re- 
publican party  advocating  privation  of  foreign  imports,  without 
regard  to  the  uses  for  which  such  articles  are  required,  in  order 
to  protect  the  few  specific  branches  of  industry  in  which  we  do 
not  yet  excel  other  nations.  On  the  other  side  we  find  the  Demo- 
cratic party  advocating  the  protection  of  the  domestic  industry  of 
all  alike,  by  exempting  from  taxation  every  article  which  is  neces- 
sary in  the  processes  of  domestic  industry  that  we  can  procure  in 
any  other  country  in  exchange  for  the  excess  of  our  cotton,  com, 
wheat,  and  other  commodities,  which,  even  at  the  highest  wages 
obtained  anywhere  in  the  world,  are  yet  produced  at  the  lowest 
cost. 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  question  on  which  every  voter  will 
be  called  to  decide  in  exerting  his  infiuence  and  in  choosing  whom 
he  will  support. 

Such  were  the  exact  conditions  in  Great  Britain  in  1840,  only 
worse,  because  the  natural  resources  of  Great  Britain,  both  in  re- 
spect to  agriculture  and  mining,  are  so  much  less  than  our  own. 

The  first  measures  of  relief  from  taxation  in  Great  Britain 
were  practically  instituted  by  HusMsson  in  1824,  when  wool  and 
some  other  crude  materials  were  in  i)art  or  wholly  relieved  from 
duties.  The  effect  of  this  change,  especially  upon  the  product  of 
domestic  wool  in  Great  Britain,  was  very  beneficial ;  relief  from 
duty  gave  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  the  opportunity  to 
buy  all  the  wool  which  they  would  require  for  any  kind  of  work, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  demand  for  Britislywool  in- 
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creased,  and  did  not  diminisli,  as  the  farmers  f eared«  These  me&s- 
Tires  of  Huskisson,  however,  were  purely  tentative ;  and,  subee- 
quent  to  1824,  there  was  a  great  financial  struggle  in  the  process 
of  restoring  specie  payment  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  the 
bringing  about  conditions  consistent  with  peace.  The  great  Na- 
poleonic wars  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  had  thrown  every 
art  and  industry  out  of  its  true  relation.  But  the  method  of 
reform  was  not  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  until  the  disastrous  results  of  the  attempt  to  regulate 
prices  and  wages  by  way  of  a  high  tariff,  and  the  failure  of  this 
method  of  promoting  domestic  industry  and  of  developing  a  home 
market  had  culminated  in  1840. 

In  every  history  of  this  time,  the  picture  of  the  condition  of 
Great  Britain  is  one  of  the  most  painful  suffering  on  the  part  of 
most  of  the  working  people.  The  land  was  held  in  the  hands  of  a 
very  few  great  landholders  who  were  protected  by  the  com  lavs, 
and  who  were  thus  enabled  to  charge  high  prices  for  necessary 
food.  Great  wealth  had  been  accumulating  during  the  period  of 
war  in  the  development  of  mines,  works,  and  factories.  Individ- 
ual wealth  existed  in  a  measure  never  before  witnessed ;  and  this 
condition  misled  many  legislators  in  this  country ;  it  deceived  the 
very  elect,  and  doubtless  led  Henry  Clay  and  other  champions  of 
a  high  tariff  to  advocate  the  very  policy  which  Great  Britain  was 
then  being  forced  to  give  up  by  the  disastrous  results  which  had 
ensued.  Underneath  this  outside  show  of  prosperity,  pov^ty, 
destitution,  and  want  existed  on  every  side;  pauperism  existed  as 
never  before  or  since  among  any  English-speaking  people. 

At  the  time  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  ofSce  in  1840  it  was 
clearly  proved  that  the  very  measures  which  had  been  aiacted 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  home  market  and  building  up 
domestic  manufactures  "had  destroyed  that  market  by  reducing 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  to  beggary,  destitution,  and 
want.'*    I  quote  the  exact  words  of  a  contemporary  observer. 

Those  who  choose  to  discriminate  between  the  leaders  of  the 
two  parties  of  the  present  time  may  read  the  perversion  of  Eng- 
lish history  by  James  G.  Blaine,  in  the  North  American  Beview; 
and  the  true  picture  which  is  given  by  General  M.  M.  TrumbulL 

It  would  be  well  worth  while  for  any  one  who  may  hare 
been  misled  by  the  common  errors  about  the  influences  which 
brought  Great  Britain  to  reverse  her  policy  in  1842,  to  read  up  the 
economic  history  of  that  i)eriod.  It  can  be  done  in  a  very  few 
days.  All  the  facts  are  given  by  the  radical  Miss  Martineau  in 
her  History  of  Fifty  Tears'  Peace ;  by  the  Tory,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  in  his  Twenty  Years'  Financial  Policy,  explaining  the 
changes  which  Peel  brought  about;  by  the  economist  John 
Noble's  Fisccd   Legislation  in  Great  Britain;    or  in  Carlyle's 
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Past  and  Present.  The  best  smnmary  is  to  be  found  in  the  little 
book  published  in  Chicago  in  1884,  by  General  M.  M.  TmmbuU, 
entitled  The  American  Lesson  of  the  Free  Trade  Struggle  in  Eng- 
land. In  this  book  will  be  found  the  whole  record  of  the  condi- 
tion of  England  from  1838  to  1846,  after  the  panic  of  1836  which 
originated  in  this  country  and  spread  to  Great  Britain  had  spent 
its  force,  down  to  the  culmination  in  1846  of  the  measures  which 
Peel  instituted  but  which  were  substantially  completed  by  Glad- 
stone in  1853.  This  history  ought  to  be  read  by  every  man  who 
desires  to  make  up  his  mind  how  to  act  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time.  The  logic  of  events  is  the  same.  We  are  repeating 
history.  We  are  suffering,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  legisla- 
tors to  stop  the  progress  of  this  country,  from  injudicious  methods 
of  obstruction;  and  we  may  make  progress  in  agriculture  and  in 
manufactures  by  **  great  leaps  and  bounds,''  as  Gladstone  put  it, 
whenever  we  choose  to  adopt  the  policy  which  will  soon  be  brought 
into  action,  whether  we  will  or  no,  by  the  logic  of  necessity. 

The  basis  of  Peel's  tariff  reform  in  England  was  established 
by  Joseph  Hume,  who,  being  appointed  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee in  the  House  of  Parliament,  made  a  report  on  the  tariff  of 
Great  Britain,  which  then  covered  about  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
specific  articles,  at  an  average  rate  of  about  twenty-eight  per  cent 
on  dutiable  imports.  In  this  report  he  first  sorted  imports,  ac- 
cording to  their  use,  under  four  heads : 

Crude  materials. 

Partly  manufactured  materials. 

Manufactured  goods. 

Articles  of  the  nature  of  a  luxury,  like  wines  and  tobacco. 

It  was  a  case  of  condition  and  not  of  theory  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  called  upon  to  meet  when  he  took  office.  He  met  that 
condition  by  discriminating  in  choosing  the  subjects  of  taxation 
in  the  tariff  which  he  presented,  placing  in  the  free  list  all  the  lit- 
tle petty  taxes  or  duties  on  which  an  agreement  was  readily  made, 
and  tlien  either  making  free  partly  manufactured  goods  or  greatly 
abating  duties  upon  them,  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  duties 
on  finished  products  except  those  of  the  fourth  class,  viz.,  those  of 
the  nature  of  a  luxury  or  voluntary  use. 

I  had  become  so  much  impressed  and  influenced  by  the  success 
of  this  method  that,  during  the  last  few  months  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Secretary  Hugh  McOuUoch,  I  suggested  to  him  to  class 
the  imports  of  this  country  in  a  way  corresponding  to  Hume's 
method.  I  gave  him  my  reasons  somewhat  in  this  way,  that  in 
whatever  manner,  by  whatever  party,  under  whatever  name  the 
reform  of  our  tariff  should  at  a  future  day  be  taken  up,  it  would 
of  necessity  be  governed  by  the  logic  of  the  lines  or  classes  on 
which  these  imports  might  then  be  sorted.    The  suggestion  was 
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adopted.    I  made  five  classes ;  and  since  that  date  the  fiscal  state- 
ment of  each  year  has  been  tabulated  in  that  way. 

I  venture  to  incorporate  at  this  point  the  statement  of  the  im- 
ports under  each  of  the  heads  named  with  the  duties  thereon.  I 
take  these  figures  from  the  last  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1889. 

IMPORTS  ENTERED  FOR  OONSDICPTION. 

Jmporit  qf  Merthandm  tubdkided  into  Oroupi  or  Oku$e$  according  t0  Degree  ^ 

Mant^faciuro  and  U$e$. 

In  the  following  tables  the  extended  classification  for  imports  entered  for  cod- 
•ompticmY  embracing  over  a  thousand  articles  and  classes  of  artiolesy  which  is 
mainlx  an  alphabetical  arrangement  with  two  grand  sabdiyisions  of  free  and  duti- 
able articles,  has  been  sabdiyided  into  the  five  following  general  groops  or  daaset, 
according  to  the  degree  of  manufacture  and  uses  of  the  articles  imported.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  condensation  of  imports  into  these  groups  will  in  some  measore  aid 
and  simplify  the  labors  of  those  engaged  in  investigating  the  operati<Hi8  of  oar 
tariff  kws. 

For  more  extended  explanation  of  this  clasdficatioo,  see  report  of  thia  office  cui 
Imported  Merchandise  entered  for  Consumption,  1867,  page  zxiv,  etc. 

Glass  A. — Article$  pffood^  and  animali. 

Class  B. — Artiele$  in  a  crude  condition  fchich  enter  into  wtrioui  pro- 
caeee  tfdomeetic  industry. 

Class  C. — Articles  wholly  or  partially  mant^factured,  for  uee  as  ma- 
terials in  the  mant^factures  and  mechanic  arts. 

Class  D. — Mdnt{faetured  articles^  ready  for  consumption. 

Class  E. — Articles  qf  voluntary  km,  luxuries^  etc. 

The  value  of  imported  merchandise  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  amount  of  duty  collected  thereon  added,  for  the  year  ending  June 
80, 1889,  has  been  as  follows: 


0LAS8B. 

VabMi. 

•f  total 

eoDMtad. 

•f  total 
4^. 

T^tal«al« 
>^4«^ 

(A)  ArticIetofibod.tndaiifmal8 

ter  Into  the  TtrkMU  prooesMsofdoniMtic 
Indastrr 

178,184,n« 

8i,a6<509 
147,69«,641 

88tf 
98*89 

19W 
1804 

1    1    III 

80*44 

T-09 

1015 
81*40 
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i80T.9H,aS 
18T,48Mfl 
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ared,  for  om  u  materials  in  uie  mttafltot- 
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lOfi^^ 
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149,M8J98 

TV>tal 

|741,481,8W 

100  00 

$219,T0l,n4 

100  00 

$960,188419 

This  table  does  not  show  the  cost  of  the  imports  hmded  in  our  ports.  Th«re 
are  not  included  in  the  values  of  articles  the  cost  of  coverings,  commissioDs,  etc^ 
excluded  from  the  dutiable  value  by  the  act  of  March  8, 1883 ;  nor  freight  charges 
from  the  country  of  importation,  and  undervaluations,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
ifhich  can  not  be  estima^  with  any  approximation  to  accuracy. 
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Bwmmary  of  Vahut  <^f  Im^ortti   MerehandtM  miUrei  for  Ooiuium^Him,  kf 
Oroupt,  aeeordmg  to  Dogroo  <(f  ManvfaUurt*  and  DM$,ftvm  1880  to  1889. 
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Early  in  the  administration  of  President  Cleveland  I  ventured 
to  suggest  to  Assistant  Secretary  Fairchild  to  carry  back  this 
classification  from  the  year  1884,  in  which  it  was  first  established, 
to  the  year  1880,  so  that  we  now  have  the  result  of  ten  consecutive 
years,  1880  to  1889  inclusive,  which  I  now  submit  for  considera- 
tion. I  think  all  will  agree  with  me  that  no  committee  of  any 
party  or  under  any  name  can  fail  to  be  governed  by  the  logic  of 
these  lines  in  preparing  measures  of  tariflf  ref  orm,r^  t 
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SAlSriTABT  WORK  IN  GREAT  DISASTERS. 

Bt  O.  G.  0B0F7,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
FBmDsar  ov  tbb  PEnrsTLTAViA  srAn  boabd  ov  hsai/th. 

THE  suggestions  offered  in  this  paper  are  derived  from  the 
experience  of  the  past  summer  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  in  the 
other  flooded  regions  of  the  State,  where  a  large  share  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  sanitary  measures  fell  to  the  writer.  Although 
one  ninth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  devastated  district  perished 
and  were  buried  in.  the  debris,  along  with  thousands  of  domestic 
animals;  and  although  typhoid  fever,  measles,  and  diphtheria 
existed  in  the  district  before  the  calamity,  they  never  spread  to 
any  great  extent,  and  certainly  never  became  epidemic. 

The  region  was  a  peculiarly  difficult  one  in  which  to  conduct 
sanitary  relief.  Along  a  narrow  mountain  valley  for  twenty 
miles  were  scattered  some  twenty-eight  towns  and  villages,  form- 
ing Johnstown.  Of  these,  twenty  were  devastated  by  the  flood, 
which  left  almost  every  village  isolated  from  the  others,  all 
bridges  and  roads  being  destroyed,  as  also  all  horses  and  vehicles 
of  the  inhabitants,  thus  rendering  communication  extremely  diffi- 
cult or  impossible.  The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
were  unacquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  region,  and  with 
the  local  physicians,  as  well  as  with  those  who  volunteered  their 
services.  There  were  no  disinfectants  on  hand,  and  the  whole 
appropriation  of  the  Board  for  sanitary  purposes  was  but  two 
thousand  dollars  for  the  whole  year.  When,  therefore,  on  June 
1,  1889,  representatives  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Pennsyl- 
vania reached  the  desolated  Conemaugh  Valley,  to  do  what  could 
be  done  to  prevent  the  occurrence  and  spread  of  disease  among 
the  exhausted  and  stricken  survivors,  the  best  estimates  that 
could  be  hastily  secured  showed  that  ten  thousand  human  beings, 
one  thousand  horses,  one  thousand  cows,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  hogs,  dogs,  chickens,  cats,  etc.,  were  drowned  and 
buried  in  the  d&yris  at  Johnstown,  and  in  the  drift-piles  down 
the  river,  while  ten  thousand  sufferers  were  without  shelter,  wet, 
hungry,  and  distracted.  There  were  slime,  mud,  carcasses  of  do- 
mestic animals,  and  human  bodies  everywhere. 

"  No  pen  has  yet  fully  described  the  condition  that  existed  the 
next  day  after  the  waters  of  the  South  Fork  Lake  had  swept  the 
valley.  The  pen  wiU  never  picture  the  desolation  that  existed, 
or  tell  of  the  difficulties  that  confronted  the  inhabitants  of  the 
stricken  valley.  The  homes  that  were  not  swept  away  were  left 
in  the  most  unsanitary  condition  imaginable.  The  flood  in  many 
localities  reached  a  height  of  thirty  feet    This  water  contained 
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or  was  heavily  laden  with  dSbris  and  every  kind  of  filth,  and 
whatever  this  water  touched  it  contaminated.  As  a  result,  every 
house  in  the  flooded  district  was  filled  to  the  second  floor,  in  most 
cases,  with  offensive  matter.  In  many  cases  dead  animals  were 
found  in  parlors,  and  scores  of  dead  horses  were  removed  from 
dwellings  and  business  standa  Everything  was  covered  with 
mud.  There  was  not  a  place  where  the  flood  touched  that  man 
could  lay  his  head  with  safety.^' 

The  State  work  began  June  1st  and  ended  October  12th.  The 
result  at  Kernville,  a  ward  of  Johnstown,  is  a  truthful  index 
for  the  whole  district.  "  With  the  concentration  of  twenty-five 
hundred  people  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  houses,  all  subjected 
to  intense  mental  strain  by  reason  of  the  calamity  and  the  radical 
changes  in  their  habits  of  living,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  know 
that  during  the  continuance  of  the  Board's  ox>erations  not  a  case 
of  infectious  disease  developed  in  the  district  which  should  be 
attributed  to  bad  sanitary  condition.''  In  the  past  history  of  na- 
tional disasters  we  do  not  read  of  such  gratifying  results,  but  dire 
pestilence  has  too  often  followed  great  earthquakes,  floods,  fires, 
famine,  and  the  disasters  of  war. 

There  are  several  measures  not  strictly  sanitary,  but  most 
necessary,  to  which  the  sanitarian  should  give  heed  before  his 
own  special  work  occupies  his  attention.  If  the  officers  of  the 
district  have  been  lost,  or  in  any  way  rendered  inefficient,  a 
strong  government  must  be  at  once  organized,  and  the  district 
placed  under  efficient  police  control,  that  lawlessness  and  anarchy 
do  not  prevail.  At  Johnstown  the  people  named  a  "dictator," 
who  decided  all  questions  of  government  and  kept  the  region  in 
order.  The  distress  which  lawlessness  produces  must  not  be  toler- 
ated. The  organization  of  relief  corps  to  succor  the  injured  and 
dying,  and  to  organize  temporary  hospitals,  should  receive  next 
the  attention  of  the  sanitarian.  So  soon  as  the  government  is  as- 
sured, and  temporary  relief  is  progressing  satisfactorily,  he  may 
advise  the  proper  committee  as  to  what  will  be  needed  in  the  way 
of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  medical  stores.  These  will  be  re- 
quired in  large  quantities ;  but  in  the  United  States,  at  least,  we 
can  safely  rely  upon  the  country  at  large  to  supply  these  things 
promptly.  For  shelter,  tents  can  be  had  from  the  State  Gtovemors 
by  applying  to  them. 

At  Johnstown  the  people  did  not  like  tents,  preferring  any  kind 
of  houses,  and  suffered  great  inconvenience  from  overcrowding 
rather  than  go  into  the  tents.  There  were  two  forms  of  ready- 
made  houses  used — one,  familiarly  known  as  "Oklahomas,"  were 
of  two  sizes :  the  smaller,  eighteen  by  ten  feet,  with  one  room,  and 
a  larger,  eighteen  by  twenty-four  feet,  with  two  rooms ;  and  the 
Hughes  house,  which  was  larger  and  better  buUt,  consisting  of 
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four  rooms.  When  tents  or  temporary  houses  arrive,  the  proper 
location  of  these  should  be  decided  by  the  sanitary  officer  in 
charge.  These  preliminaries  having  received  attention,  the  work 
proper  of  the  sanitary  officer  beginia : 

1.  The  supply  of  disinfectants  should  be  ordered  at  once.  This 
order  should  cover  all  that  will  be  needed  while  the  emergency 
lasts,  and  is  necessarily  larger  in  summer  than  in  winter.  It  was 
found  at  Johnstown  that  the  moral  effect  of  a  large  supply  of  dis- 
infectants was  very  great  and  for  good.  In  ordering  disinfectants 
it  is  well  to  provide  that  what  is  not  needed  may  be  returned  to 
the  manufacturers.  Pure  chemicals  and  those  easy  of  application 
are  the  best. 

2.  The  region  should  be  divided  into  convenient  districts,  and 
each  placed  under  a  local  physician  as  sanitary  inspector.  At 
Johnstown  the  local  physicians  named  one  of  their  own  number 
as  health  officer,  and  he  nominated  to  the  State  Board  of  Health 
the  inspectors,  and  this  plan  worked  very  well.  Inspectors  are  also 
needed  for  the  camps  of  citizens  and  laborers,  for  the  morgues  and 
burial-places.  These  inspectors  should  all  make  a  daily  report  in 
writing,  stating  the  exact  sanitary  condition  of  their  districts,  and 
in  these  reports  they  should  also  state  any  need  of  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  or  medical  stores.  So  long  as  is  necessary,  the  inspectors 
should  give  their  whole  ti^e  to  their  duties. 

3.  The  burial  of  the  dead  needs  early  attention.  In  summer, 
this  must  be  hastened  if  the  number  be  very  large ;  in  winter, 
more  time  for  identification  can  be  given.  If  the  number  of  dead 
is  very  large,  and  the  distress  of  the  survivors  too  great  to  i)ermit 
of  accurate  identification,  bodies  shotdd  be  buried  in  their  clothes, 
so  that  identification  can  be  made  out  at  some  future  time,  when 
the  bodies  may  be  lifted  for  reburiaL  Very  careful  and  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  bodies  should  always  be  taken  before  buriaL 
If  possible,  the  bodies  should  be  brought  to  one  point  for  identi- 
fication. At  Johnstown,  for  ten  days,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
bodies  were  embalmed^  but  if  buried  in  their  clothes  this  is  not 
necessary.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  number  the  graves  as 
the  bodies  were  numbered  at  the  morgue,  so  that  when  lifted  the 
record  may  be  found  to  be  correct. 

4.  The  water-supply  of  the  district  should  be  inspected  at 
once,  and  frequently  while  the  emergency  continues.  Wells  and 
springs  had  better  be  closed  if  any  other  water  is  available. 
Impure  drinking-water  must  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment 
in  these  emergencies.  Chemical  analyses  should  be  made  fre- 
quently. 

5.  One  or  more  hospitals  for  contagious  diseases  should  be 
established  at  once,  and  every  case  of  such  disease,  as  it  arises, 
should  be  transferred  to  these  hospitals,  there  to  remain  until  all 
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danger  of  spreading  the  disease  is  over.    This  is  a  point  of  great 
importance,  and  its  neglect  may  resnlt  in  grave  disaister. 

6.  For  tiie  convenience  of  the  snrvivors  and  of  the  laborers 
who  may  be  brought  to  the  place,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
health  authorities  to  see  that  public  privies,  or  closets,  are  erected. 
These  should  be  placed  where  most  convenient.  They  should  be 
examined  by  inspectors  of  the  different  districts,  and  should  be 
under  the  charge  of  a  careful  and  reliable  foreman,  who  will  daily 
disinfect  them.  No  foul  odors  should  ever  be  permitted  to  arise 
from  these  places. 

7.  If  the  free  discharge  from  the  sewers  is  impeded  by  d&ris, 
these  should  be  opened  at  once,  so  that  water  may  be  discharged 
through  them  freely.  In  the  case  of  floods  it  will  very  frequently 
be  found  that  the  mouths  of  the  sewers  have  been  silted  shut. 
These  should  be  opened.  The  escape  of  foul  gases  from  sewers 
at  such  a  time  is  not  to  be  permitted. 

8.  There  is  always,  in  time  of  disasters,  danger  of  the  people 
becoming  panic-stricken  from  fear  of  a  pestilence  arising,  and  in 
our  times  well-meaning  but  ignorant  persons  are  very  liable  to 
convey  messages  to  the  daily  press  which  tend  to  excite  and  dis- 
tress the  survivors.  To  prevent  any  panic  in  this  way,  the  State 
Board  of  Health  found  it  necessary  to  issue  occasionally  ^health 
bulletins,''  which  stated  the  exact  condition  of  the  public  health 
in  the  devastated  district.  These  bulletins  were  printed  and 
posted  throughout  the  whole  region,  and  they  were  thought  to 
do  much  good.  They  were  foimded  on  the  daily  reports  received 
from  the  sanitary  inspectors,  from  the  other  physicians  in  the 
district,  and  from  the  hospitals.  In  addition  to  these  ''health 
bulletins,''  the  people  may  be  greatly  aided  by  issuing  "circu- 
lars of  information*"  These  circulars  describe  in  the  plainest 
language  the  proper  ways  to  disinfect  the  premises,  to  clean 
them  up,  and  about  what  should  be  eaten,  and  those  things 
which  will  best  tend  to  preserve  health  in  the  midst  of  un- 
favorable conditions.  These  circulars  of  information  should  be 
placed  in  each  house  throughout  the  district  as  often  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

9.  It  may,  in  some  cases,  be  desirable  to  partially  or  wholly 
depopulate  the  devastated  district.  This  may  be  done  by  laying 
out  a  town  of  tents,  and  then  requiring  the  people  to  remove  from 
their  homes  into  it.  Such  a  town  should  be  laid  out  as  a  military 
camp,  and  should  be  under  the  same  regulations  as  are  military 
camps.  At  Johnstown,  a  partial  depopulation  only  was  at- 
tempted. The  State  furnished  free  transportation  to  all  wom^i 
and  children  who  desired  to  go  elsewhere  to  their  friends  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  and  all  were  urged  to  go  for  a  short  tima 
For  several  weeks,  also,  transportation  was  given  the  men  who 
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applied  for  the  same.     In  this  way  the  population  was  largely 
reduced 

10.  If  the  distress  of  the  survivors  is  very  great,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  sanitary  officers  to  assist  the  inhabitants  in  the  disin- 
fecting and  cleansing  of  their  homes.  At  Johnstown  some  thirteen 
hundred  cellars  were  cleansed  by  the  State,  and  the  dibris  was  re- 
moved from  the  streets  and  lots,  wherever  it  was  found  to  contain 
the  bodies  of  human  beings  and  animals  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
endanger  the  public  health.  This  work  of  cleansing  the  district 
can  only  be  considered  the  work  of  the  State  so  long  as  the  dis- 
trict is  in  a  condition  to  be  denominated  a  public  nuisance. 
When  this  ceases,  the  work  of  the  State  must  also  cease. 

11.  So  soon  as  the  disinfectants  arrive,  the  sanitary  officer 
must  see  to  their  proper  distribution  and  instruct  the  people  as 
to  their  proper  use.  At  Johnstown,  each  sanitary  inspector  in 
charge  of  a  district  was  authorized  to  open  one  or  more  depots, 
in  places  most  convenient  for  the  inhabitants  of  his  district,  in 
which  depots  disinfectants  were  stored.  Large  placards  were 
then  printed  and  posted  over  each  district,  telling  the  inhabitants 
where  they  could  obtain  disinfectants,  and  urging  them  to  go  and 
obtain  supplies  of  the  same.  Circulars  of  information  were  given 
to  all  who  applied,  as  also  oral  information,  explaining  how  to 
use  each  disinfectant  The  result  was,  that  i)eople  came  by  the 
hundreds  and  carried  the  disinfectants  to  their  homes,  using  them 
with  good  effect.  These  stations  should  be  kept  open  just  so  long 
as  the  district  is  in  a  bad  sanitary  condition.  Reference  may  be 
made  here  to  the  mode  of  using  some  of  the  more  common  dis- 
infectants. The  dibris  formed  of  the  broken  houses  and  forest 
trees,  together  with  carpets,  bedding,  and  household  effects  which 
had  become  worthless,  were,  at  Johnstown,  destroyed  by  fire,  along 
with  the  bodies  of  the  domestic  animals.  For  fully  three  weeks 
immense  fires  were  burning  at  Johnstown,  formed  of  the  debris, 
and  in  these  fires  hundreds  of  animals  were  cremated.  In  the 
case  of  a  great  flood,  those  articles  which  it  is  desirable  to  bum 
may  be  water-soaked,  as  was  the  case  at  Johnstown.  Cremation 
in  such  cases  may  be  hastened  by  the  addition  of  petroleum, 
though  at  Johnstown  a  large  donation  of  tar  and  rosin,  made  by 
the  citizens  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  was  used  to  aid  in  the  combus- 
tion of  these  wet  substances.  The  rosin  was  found  to  have  very 
advantageous  properties  when  applied  to  the  cremation  of  car- 
casses. It  appeared  to  destroy  the  unpleasant  odors  arising  from 
the  burning  flesh,  and  in  place  gave  out  an  agreeable  balsamic 
fragrance.  It  also  burned  with  great  heat,  hastening  combus- 
tion, and  could  not  be  extinguished  by  heavy  raijis.  By  using 
rosin  liberally,  and  adding  driftwood,  there  was  no  trouble  in  en- 
tirely destroying  the  domestic  animals  with  a  single  firing^   The 
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tar  was  not  so  valuable  in  this  work  as  the  rosin.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  quicklime  were  used  at  Johnstown,  and  found  to  be  very 
valuable  for  drying  the  cellars  and  absorbing  unpleasant  odors. 
The  people  were  advised  to  whitewash  their  cellars  and  homes  & 
number  of  times,  as  the  lime  was  believed  to  be  very  beneficial 
Chloride  of  lime  was  used  also  in  sprinkling  in  the  cellars  and 
about  the  houses.  The  Board  of  Health  also  furnished  in  solu- 
tion bromine,  chloride  of  lime,  carbolic  acid,  and  QuibbeUs's  dis- 
infectant. These  were  applied  by  means  of  sprinkling-cans.  So 
soon  €dso  as  the  streets  were  cleared  of  the  dibris,  two  sprinkling- 
carts  were  set  running.  These  used  a  solution  of  disinfectants, 
which  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  general  atmosphere,  and  an 
excellent  moral  effect,  maintaining  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
At  times,  the  workmen  who  are  cleaning  up  the  district  will 
imagine  that  they  detect  foul  odors,  and  that  it  is  dangerous  for 
them  to  work  without  a  liberal  use  of  disinfectants.  In  these 
cases  the  presence  of  a  laborer  with  a  sprinkling-can,  applying  a 
solution  of  disinfectants,  produces  a  very  reassuring  effect.  Dis- 
infectants should  be  freely  used  about  the  morgues  and  in  every 
place  where  it  can  be  hoped  that  they  will  do  good.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  stated,  to  the  credit  of  the  manufacturers  of 
disinfectants,  that,  without  knowing  the  means  of  the  Board  of 
Health  to  pay  them,  they  promptly  filled  all  orders  for  their  sup- 
plies without  a  moment's  questioning. 

12.  That  the  district  may  be  entirely  within  the  control  of  the 
sanitarian,  it  is  important  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  house-to- 
house  inspection  or  survey  be  made  of  all  the  houses  which  are  oc- 
cupied in  the  district.  This  survey  should  be  carefully  recorded 
on  blanks  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  should  state  whether  the 
house  is  occupied  by  owner  or  tenant,  the  number  of  rooms,  num- 
ber of  families,  the  adult  males,  the  adult  females,  and  children 
under  five  years  of  age.  It  should  also  state  the  condition  of  the 
cellar,  kitchen,  and  living-rooms.  The  water-supply  should  be 
examined  and  reported  upon,  as  to  source,  condition,  and  amount 
The  drainage  of  the  premises  should  be  carefully  looked  inta 
The  privy  or  water-closet  should  receive  a  minute  inspection. 
The  surveyor  should  examine  the  condition  of  the  yard  and 
stdble,  and  the  streets  and  alleys  about  the  house.  Note  should 
also  be  made  of  any  present  sickness  in  the  house,  and  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  contagious  disease  in  the  house  during  or  within 
six  months  preceding.  If  any  deaths  have  occurred  within  the 
house  in  a  year,  record  should  be  made  of  them.  With  all 
these  points  before  the  Board  of  Health,  if  the  survey  has  been 
made  with  care,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  Board  to  maintain 
good  health  in  the  devastated  district — certainly  not  if  they 
have  the  confidence  of  the  survivors.    If  the  devastated  district 
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is  situated  upon  a  stream,  as  was  the  case  at  Johnstown,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Board  of  Health  to  watch  that  no  cause  of  dis- 
aster to  regions  below  is  overlooked.  It  may  be  necessary  to  patrol 
the  river  below  and  open  drift-piles  and  burn  the  carcasses  of  do- 
mestic animals.  If  the  stream  is  the  water-supply  for  towns  or 
cities  below,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  it  must  be  placed  in 
a  condition  not  to  carry  disease  to  such  places. 

In  a  word,  in  a  great  national  disaster,  the  Board  of  Health 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  each  and  every  emergency  as  it  may 
arise. 


MISSIONS  AND  MISSION  INDIANS  OF  CALIFORNIA.* 

bt  henry  w.  henshaw. 

FROM  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Grijalva  in  1534  until 
1697,  a  number  of  fruitless  attempts  had  been  made  by  the 
Mexican  authorities  to  colonize  the  peninsula  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, and  no  small  amount  of  treasure  had  been  wasted  in 
the  efforts. 

The  sole  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  schemes  for  colonization 
lay  not  in  the  indolent  and  peaceably  disposed  Indians,  but  in  the 
barren  and  inhospitable  nature  of  the  country  itself,  the  wastes 
of  which  offered  but  moderate  subsistence  to  the  natives,  and 
nothing  whatever  to  satisfy  the  love  of  adventure  and  the  thirst 
for  wealth  of  the  Spaniard.  Finding  that  all  attempts  to  colonize 
the  new  country  were  failures,  the  Mexican  Government  turned  it 
over  to  the  Jesuits,  who  readily  undertook  its  subjection  to  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  The  first  settlement  was  made  on  the  Bay  of 
San  Dionisio  in  1697.  The  establishment  of  the  missions  proper 
began  immediately,  and  between  this  period  and  1745  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  were  established  on  the  i)eninsula.  It  was  not  until 
1769  that  the  occupancy  of  Upper  California  was  inaugurated  by 
the  founding  of  the  mission  of  San  Diego  by  the  Franciscans,  who 
had  superseded  the  Jesuits  in  charge  of  mission  work  in  western 
Spanish  America.  From  this  date  until  1823  mission  after  mission 
was  established  to  the  number  of  twenty-one,  until  the  entire 
coast  area  of  California  up  to  and  a  little  beyond  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  was  under  mission  sway.  As  mission  history  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  relating  to  the  aborigines  of 
this  continent,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  briefly 
notice  the  subject,  with  especial  reference  to  some  of  the  more 
saUent  features  of  mission  life  and  its  effect  upon  the  natives. 

*  The  mcoompanying  illustrations  ore  from  photographs  generously  loaned  by  Mr.  S.  L 
JannoB,  who  obtained  them  in  1889.  ^  . 
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But,  before  turning  to  the  subject  proper,  let  us  glance  at  the 
California  Indian  as  he  was  found  by  the  missionaries.  And  first 
as  to  his  physical  appearance. 

Vancouver  visited  San  Francisco  in  1792,  and  thus  alludes  to 
the  natives :  "  If  we  except  the  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 


and  those  of  Van  Diemen's  land,  they  are  certainly  a  race  of  the 
most  miserable  beings,  possessing  the  faculty  of  human  reason,  I 
ever  saw.  Their  persons,  generally  speaking,  were  under  the 
middle  size,  and  very  ill  made;  their  faces  ugly^resenting  a 
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dull,  heavy,  and  stupid  countenance,  devoid  of  sensibility  or  the 
least  expression/' 

A  few  years  later,  in  1806,  Langsdorff  describes  the  same  In- 
dians with  somewhat  more  detail,  as  follows :  "  These  Indians  are 
of  a  middling,  or  rather  of  a  low  stature,  and  of  a  dark-brown  color 
approaching  to  black.  .  .  .  They  have  large,  projecting  lips,  and 
broad,  flat,  negro-like  noses ;  indeed,  many  of  their  features,  as  well 
as  their  physiognomy,  and  almost  their  color,  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  negroes.  Their  hair  is,  however,  extremely  different, 
being  long  and  straight ;  if  left  to  grow,  it  will  hang  down  even 
to  the  hips,  but  they  commonly  cut  it  to  the  length  of  four  or 
five  inches,  sticking  it  out  like  bristles ;  this  has  a  very  disagree- 
able appearance  in  the  eyes  of  a  European :  the  hair  grows  very 
far  down  toward  the  eyes,  so  that  the  forehead  is  extremely  low ; 
the  eyebrows  are  small  and  the  beards  thin;  many  shave  them 
close  with  mussel-shells.    None  of  the  men  that  we  saw  were 


Fio.  1.— Group  of  Mibsion  Indianb  fkom  Mbsa  Grande,  San  Diego  County. 

above  five  feet  high ;  they  were  ill-proportioned,  and  had  such  a 
dull,  heavy,  negligent  appearance  that  we  all  agreed  we  had  never 
seen  a  less  pleasing  specimen  of  the  human  race." 

The  Indians  of  Santa  Clara  Mission,  many  of  whom  were 
from  the  interior  tribes,  appear  to  have  impressed  Langsdorff 
much  more  favorably,  and  he  concludes  his  description  of 
them  with  the  statement  that  "the  people  of  this  mission  are, 
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indeed,  generally  considered  as  the  handsomest  in  New   Cali- 
fomia/' 

The  present  Indians  of  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  Counties,  a 
group  of  whom  are  presented  in  Fig.  1,  are  fair  representatives  of 
the  mission  Indians  of  southern  California,  They  approach  more 
nearly  to  Langsdorflf's  description  than  to  the  pen-portrait  drawn 
by  Vancouver.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  In- 
dians belong  to  the  great  inland  Shoshonian  family,  and  are 
doubtless  intellectually  brighter  than  were  their  brethren  of  the 
coast  farther  north,  about  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Francisco,  who 
represent  distinct  families. 

I  have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  the  mission  Indians  in 
recent  years,  and  can  testify  to  the  general  accuracy  of  Langs- 
dorflf's  description,  though  of  course  they  differ  much  individually 
and  among  different  tribes.  In  general  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
Indians  of  the  interior  of  the  State  are  less  sluggish  physically, 
and  are  mentally  brighter,  than  those  nearer  the  coast.  Taking 
the  coast  tribes  all  in  all,  they  are  the  lowest  type  of  Indian  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  represent  the  lowest 
type  north  of  Mexico. 

At  first  this  fact  seems  totally  at  variance  with  the  fitness  of 
things ;  for,  if  California  was  not  literally  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  it  possessed  every  attribute  to  be  desired  by  a  bar- 
barous people.  Its  climate  was  mild  and  equable ;  its  coast  and 
inland  waters  teemed  with  fish  and  moUusks;  while  the  land 
abounded  with  game  and  with  nuts,  roots,  and  seeds  which  were 
both  nutritious  and  easily  procured.  With  such  advantages  as 
these  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  natives  would  have  far  out- 
stripped the  dwellers  of  less  favored  sections.  Human  progress, 
however,  does  not  always  follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  their  struggle  toward  civilization  the  races  of 
the  world  owe  less  to  their  advantages  than  to  their  disadvantages. 
To  put  this  seeming  paradox  in  other  words,  man's  improvement 
has  been  largely  compulsory,  and,  when  he  is  not  too  heavily 
handicapped,  adverse  surroundings  stimulate  instead  of  checking 
his  progress.  Certain  is  it  that  the  fine  climate  and  abundant 
natural  products  of  California  had  their  full  effect  in  developing, 
or  rather  in  retarding  the  development,  of  the  natives.  Though 
not  deficient  physically,  the  Indians,  especially  of  the  warmer 
portion  of  the  State,  were  exceedingly  indolent  and  stupid.  As  a 
rule  they  were  not  hunters  but  fishers,  and  hence  their  blood  was 
not  quickened  and  their  muscles  hardened  by  the  excitement  and 
toil  of  the  chase ;  nor  were  their  wits  sharpened  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  those  of  the  hunting  tribes  by  the  manifold  and  varied 
necessities  of  their  calling,  nor  by  the  sterner  duties  of  war ;  for 
the  hunting  tribes  are  invariably  warlike.    Not  sa  the  Califor- 
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nians ;  though  there  was  a  multiplicity  of  tribes  and  an  abundant 
population,  and  hence  ample  cause  for  intertribal  strife,  their 
warfare  was  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  their  character,  and  had 
in  it  little  of  the  aggressive  fierceness  which  characterized  other 
Indians  to  the  eastward.  No  better  evidence  of  their  pusillani- 
mous spirits  need  be  required  than  their  abject  submission  to 
mission  rule,  enforced  as  it  was  at  each  mission  by  the  presence 
of  two  or  three  priests  and  only  a  half-dozen  armed  soldiers. 


Fio.  S.— RuiMi  OF  Branch  Mission  of  Pala,  twemty-fivk  MI1.S8  but  of  San  Luis  Ret  ; 

KSTABLI8HED  IN  1816. 

Though  the  natives  of  southern  California,  as  the  result  of  living 
under  rather  similar  conditions  of  environment,  conformed  in  a 
general  way  in  physical  appearance  and  in  their  mode  of  life,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  there  were  not  very  many  distinct 
tribes  which  differed  in  many  minor  particulars.  Within  the  mis- 
sion area  there  were  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  tribes — just  how 
many  we  can  not  tell — ^and  they  were  divided  among  no  fewer  than 
nine  distinct  linguistic  families.  Perhaps  the  linguistic  differ- 
ences that  characterized  these  tribes  formed  the  most  remarkable 
point  of  distinction,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  within  the  same  area  have  there  ever  been  observed  so  many 
distinct  families  of  language  and  so  many  dialects  as  in  Cali- 
fornia. As  Lamanon  remarks,  "It  is  the  difficulty  of  learning 
aU  the  languages  that  consoles  the  missionaries  for  their  not 
knowing  any.'*  In  point  of  fact,  the  language  changed  dialecti- 
cally  every  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  while  totally  distinct  linguistic 
families  succeeded  each  other  in  bewildering  profusion. 

The  California  tribes  were  in  no  sense  nomadic.  That  to 
some  extent  they  changed  their  place  of  abode  with  the  season 
is  doubtless  true,  and  in  winter  the  tribes  living  immediately  on 
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the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  coast  moved  inland  a  greater  or  less 
distance. 

Although  by  no  means  densely  populated  according  to  modem 
ideas,  yet  California  was  well  divided  up  among  the  numerous 
tribes,  and  was  probably  more  completely  occupied  than  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States.  This  is  attested  by  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  tribal  lands  were  marked  off,  in  many  places  by  artifi- 
cial boundaries,  as  also  by  the  rigidness  with  which  trespass  on 
the  territory  of  neighboring  tribes  was  punished.  Population 
must  be  large,  and  the  natural  products  of  the  soil  of  considerable 
value,  ere  land  rights  are  so  carefully  guarded.  A  large  popula- 
tion is  to  be  inferred  also  from  the  proximity  of  the  missions  to 
each  other,  since  each  one  required  a  populous  area  from  which  to 
draw  its  converts ;  and,  finally,  a  large  population  is  attested  by 
the  mission  figures,  which  show  that  during  the  mission  period, 
from  1769  to  1834,  some  seventy-nine  thousand  converts  were  bap- 
tized ;  and  yet  this  number  can  not  by  any  means  have  represented 
the  total  population  for  the  sixty-five  years,  since  by  no  means  all 
the  Indians  were  converted. 

As  the  Califomian  Indians  were  practically  in  the  same  cult- 
ure state  as  those  of  other  portions  of  the  United  States,  though 
upon  a  somewhat  lower  plane,  I  need  not  dwell  further  upon  their 
habits  save  to  say  that  they  lived  in  conical  or  wedge-shaped 
lodges  of  tule  or  thatched  grass,  or  in  temporary  wigwams  of 
branches ;  wore  very  little  clothing ;  lived  largely  on  fish,  mollusks, 
and  seeds,  and  to  a  less  extent  upon  game ;  for  the  most  part  made 
no  pottery,  but  employed  soapstone  for  domestic  utensils  when 
that  material  was  available,  or  used  basketry  vessels  when  it  was 
not;  were  very  fond  of  ornaments;  had  a  complex  mythology;  re- 
sorted to  their  shamans  for  the  cure  or  prevention  of  disease,  for 
the  destruction  of  enemies,  either  personal  or  tribal,  for  luck  in 
hunting  or  fishing;  and,  finally,  were  fetich-worshipers.  Such 
were  the  people  to  enlighten  and  Christianize  whom  was  to  be 
the  life-work  of  the  Franciscan  fathers.  Let  us  now  observe  the 
methods  adopted  for  these  praiseworthy  ends. 

The  Spanish  and  Mexican  authorities  did  not  intend  that  the 
mission  reign  should  be  permanent.  The  viceroys  of  New  Spain 
saw  in  California  an  important  political  addition  to  Spanish-Mexi- 
can territory,  and  even  when  secular  colonization  failed,  and  the 
attempt  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  ecclesiastical  methods,  the  ap- 
proved plan  of  the  Government  for  the  mission  establishments 
contemplated  these  as  but  a  temporary  means  to  an  end,  and  full 
provision  was  made  for  the  conversion  of  the  missions  into  secular 
establishments,  quite  independent  of  priestly  authority,  and  for 
the  conferring  of  citizenship  upon  the  Indians.  To  this  latter  end 
it  was  provided  that  after  ten  years'  service  in  the  mission  an  In- 
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dian  might  claim  his  liberty,  provided  a  respectable  settler  would 
become  responsible  for  his  good  conduct.  It  was  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed idea  of  the  Government  that  the  Indians  should  be  ren 
dered  self-supporting  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  missions  were 
looked  upon  as  educational  establishments  to  this  end.  Though 
not  openly  antagonizing  these  provisions,  the  fathers  never  yield- 
ed a  hearty  assent  to  the  policy,  and  from  the  very  first  sought  to 
render  the  converts  totally  dependent  and  to  establish  between 
themselves  and  their  charges  the  relation  of  father  and  children, 
in  which  jKjlicy  they  were  only  too  successful.  It  was  no  part  of 
their  plan  to  make  the  Indian  self-supporting.  The  danger  of 
mission  disestablishment  disturbed  the  missionaries  little,  as  they 
openly  said  the  Indians  were  incapable  of  self-maintenance. 

For  its  own  support  and  the  maintenance  of  its  converts  each 
mission  had  allotted  to  it  fifteen  square  miles  of  land.  The  build- 
ings were  laid  out  in  various  ways — sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
square  inclosed  by  a  high  wall,  and  sometimes  in  detached  sections. 
To  each  mission  was  allotted  a  well-built  church ;  and  though  ex- 
ternally these  presented  a  rather  rude  appearance,  yet  their  inte- 
riors were  finished  with  considerable  care,  and  lavishly  decorated 
as  far  as  the  circumstances  permitted.    Among  the  pictures  that 


Fio.  8.— MoDKBif  Hut  of  Mission  Indians,  Coahuila  Vallbt.     Ramona  and  Childrkn  in 

FoRBenouND. 

hung  upon  the  church  walls  were  always  to  be  found  two,  repre- 
senting respectively  hell  and  paradise.  The  former  depicted  in 
the  most  vivid  way  the  future  torments  of  the  unregenerate,  and 
it  proved  a  very  effective  means  of  conversion. 

The  houses  of  the  neophytes  were  usually  a  little  distance 
from  the  mission  proper,  and  consisted  of  open  rows  of  little  huts. 
The  accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  3)  affords  as  good  an  idea  of  thj 
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primitive  structures  as  is  to  be  found  among  the  modern  mission 
Indians,  and  is  quite  primitive.  The  roof  is  comx)osed  of  thick 
branches  of  a  kind  of  sage-brush,  and  the  pole  wattles  constitut- 
ing its  sides  are  chinked  with  mud. 

Late  in  mission  history  the  houses  were  built  of  sun-dne-i 
bricks,  and  were  reasonably  comfortable  habitations,  but  in  tlie 
early  period  they  were  most  miserable  affairs.  Vancouver  de- 
scribes them  in  1792,  and  they  were  evidently  nothing  but  th. 
native  huts,  made  of  willow  saplings  planted  in  the  earth  and 
brought  together  at  the  top,  with  twigs  interwoven  and  with  a 
thatching  of  grass  and  rushes.    Vancouver  says  of  them :  "These 


Pio.  4.— Adobe  House  of  Mission  Indiane,  Coahuila  Vallet,  San  Dibgo  Qamsn. 

miserable  habitations,  each  of  which  was  allotted  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a  whole  family,  were  erected  with  some  degree  of  uni- 
formity, about  three  or  four  feet  asunder,  in  straight  rows,  leaving 
lanes  or  passages  at  right  angles  between  them  ;  but  these  were  s. 
abominably  infested  with  every  kind  of  filth  and  nastiness  as 
to  be  rendered  not  less  offensive  than  degrading  to  the  human 
species." 

Fig.  4  shows  the  modern  adobe  house,  the  use  of  adobe  being 
introduced  into  California  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  the  aboriginal  state  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  Indians  was  preserved  by  seasonal  changes  of  residence,  or 
by  burning  the  houses,  for  one  reason  or  another,  chiefly  super- 
stitious.   They  probably  never  burned  them  of  their  own  aceon. 
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to  be  rid  either  of  vermin  or  filth,  as  the  idea  of  cleanliness  for 
the  sake  of  cleanliness  is  foreign  to  the  savage  mind.  Constant 
residence  in  one  spot,  under  such  conditions  as  Vancouver  and 
others  described,  had  its  legitimate  effect  upon  the  health  of  the 
neophytes,  as  we  shall  see. 

In  these  huts  lived  the  married  only;  the  unmarried  were 
domiciled  in  separate  buildings,  usually  directly  under  the  eyes  of 
the  missionaries,  where  they  were  locked  up  at  night,  each  sex 
separate.  The  unmarried  women  also  worked  separately,  and 
always  under  supervision. 

When  the  missions  were  first  established,  the  good  fathers,  as 
a  rule,  experienced  little  difl5culty  in  securing  converts.  Kind 
words,  and  the  gifts  the  Indians  received  in  the  shape  of  food  and 
clothing,  proved  an  efl&cient  means  of  conversion,  and  they  were 
baptized  in  gratifying  numbers.  Converts  were  encouraged  to 
visit  their  wild  brethren  at  home,  and  by  flattering  accounts  of 
mission  life  induced  many  to  return  with  them.  As  neophytes 
grew  scarce,  the  area  from  which  they  were  drawn  was  extended, 
and  a  greater  or  less  number  of  recruits  was  obtained  from  the 
distant  interior  tribes.  Later,  such  means  proved  unavailing, 
and  other  and  more  questionable  methods  were  resorted  to.  Upon 
one  pretext  or  another,  armed  soldiers  and  armed  converts  were 
sent  out  who  frequently  returned  with  a  goodly  number  of  cap- 
tives ;  and,  for  two  reasons,  these  were  mostly  women  and  chil- 
dren :  first,  because  they  were  preferred,  since  the  husbands  fre- 
quently followed  them  into  captivity ;  and,  secondly,  because  in 
the  conflicts  which  preceded  the  capture  of  the  wives  and  children 
many  of  the  men  were  killed  and  the  rest  driven  away.  In 
these  conflicts  the  wounded  appear  to  have  received  little  mercy. 
Beechey  witnessed  the  tragical  issue  of  one  of  these  holiday  ex- 
cursions by  the  neophytes  of  the  mission  of  San  Jos^,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  the  details.  An  armed  launch  had  been  placed 
in  charge  of  an  alcalde  of  the  mission,  who  while  on  the  trip 
planned  an  attack  upon  the  Cosemenes  of  the  San  Joaquin,  either 
directly  for  the  purpose  of  securing  converts  or  in  revenge  for 
some  aggression.  While  in  camp  near  the  village  they  intended 
to  attack,  the  neophyte  party  was  surprised  by  the  Cosemenes, 
and  thirty-four  were  killed  or  taken  captive.  In  this  case  appar- 
ently the  alcalde  acted  without  authority,  and  doubtless  without 
knowledge  or  connivance  on  the  part  of  the  priests.  However, 
when  the  news  reached  the  mission  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
strike  terror  into  the  victorious  tribe,  and  accordingly  an  expedition 
was  sent  against  them.  The  result  was  that  forty  men,  women, 
and  children  were  killed  and  forty  women  and  children  were  capt- 
ured and  brought  back  to  the  mission.  Thus  the  loss  of  the  con- 
verts was  more  than  made  good,  the  surrounding  tribes^  were  in- 
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spired  with  terror,  and  all  with  the  loss  of  one  Christian,  who  was 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  his  own  gun.  Such  acts  reveal  the  darker 
side  of  mission  history,  and  the  attempt  has  been  often  made  to 
free  the  priests  from  the  blame  of  such  transactions,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  extreme  means  employed.    Such 


Fio.  5.— GoAHUiLA  Indian.  roiuiKKLT  a  Nbophttb  of  San  Oabbikl  Musion,  Lot  Axoeles 

County. 

can  hardly  have  been  the  case.  Even  when  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  the  visits  of  the  converts  was  peace  and  not  war,  they  were 
armed,  the  boat  being  often  provided,  as  Beechey  tells  ns,  with 
cannon  and  musketry.  Under  such  circumstances  of  superiority 
it  would  have  needed  no  prophet  to  foretell  the  probable  action 
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of  Indian  neophytes,  doubtless  often  with  old  grudges  to  pay  off 
and  eager  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  their  masters,  and  to  claim 
the  reward  of  their  zeal  in  the  new  faith.  Another  fruitful  occa- 
sion for  wholesale  capture  was  the  escape  of  converts  to  neigh- 
boring tribes,  and  the  attempt  to  recapture  them  by  armed  force, 
W)  which  are  to  be  added,  of  course,  the  petty  manifestations  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  unconverted  tribes.  Overt  acts  on 
their  part  were  followed  by  reprisals,  and  these  always  meant  a 
fresh  supply  of  converts. 

Having  gained  possession  of  their  subjects,  the  next  step  was 
to  convert  them  to  Christianity — a  process  neither  very  long  nor 
tedious.  Before  baptism  it  was  customary  to  prepare  the  candi- 
dates— ^if  the  term  be  applicable  to  unwilling  captives — ^by  pre- 
liminary instruction,  which  the  padres  state  never  occupied  less 
than  eight  days.  How  clear  an  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion  a  pagan  Indian,  fresh  from  the  worship  of  his 
fetiches,  is  likely  to  obtain  in  eight  days  may  be  imagined ;  but 
the  fathers  declared  that  the  instruction  was  ample.  The  usual 
method  of  enlightenment  is  thus  detailed  by  Beechey : 

*'  Immediately  the  Indians  are  brought  to  the  mission  they  are 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  some  of  the  most  enlightened  of  their 
countrymen,  who  teach  them  to  repeat  in  Spanish  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  certain  passages  in  the  Romish  litany ;  and  also  to 
cross  themselves  properly  on  entering  the  church.  In  a  few  days 
a  willing  Indian  becomes  a  proficient  in  these  mysteries,  and  suf- 
fers himself  to  be  baptized  and  duly  initiated  into  the  church. 
If,  however,  as  it  not  unf requently  happens,  any  of  the  captured 
Indians  show  a  repugnance  to  conversion,  it  is  the  practice  to 
imprison  them  for  a  few  days,  and  then  to  allow  them  to  breathe 
a  little  fresh  air  in  a  walk  round  the  "mission  to  observe  the  happy 
mode  of  life  of  their  converted  countrymen ;  after  which  they  are 
again  shut  up,  and  thus  continue  to  be  incarcerated  until  they 
declare  their  readiness  to  renounce  the  religion  of  their  fore- 
fathers.'* A  remark  by  Beechey  that  he  thought  the  teachers  had 
an  arduous  task,  elicited  from  the  priest  the  reply  that  "  they  had 
never  found  any  difficulty ;  that  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to 
change  their  own  gods,  and  that  their  conversion  was  in  a  manner 
habitual  to  them.'*  This  was  undoubtedly  true,  as  was  evidenced 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  numbers  apostatized  in  favor  of  their 
earlier  gods  whenever  occasion  offered. 

Discipline  among  the  converts  was  administered  with  some 
severity.  As  was  to  be  expected,  desertion  and  the  non-perform- 
ance of  their  religious  duties  were  the  chief  occasions  of  punish- 
ment.   A  church-service  is  thus  described  by  Beechey  (page  367) : 

**  After  the  bell  had  done  tolling,  several  cdguazils  went  round 
to  the  huts  to  see  if  all  the  Indians  were  at  church ;  and  if  they 
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found  any  loitering  within  them,  they  exercised  with  tolerable 
freedom  a  long  lash,  with  a  broad  thong  at  the  end  of  it — a  disci- 
pline which  appeared  the  more  tyrannical,  as  the  church  was  not 
sufficiently  capacious  for  all  the  attendants,  and  several  sat  upon 
the  steps  without. 

"  The  congregation  was  arranged  on  both  sides  of  the  building, 
separated  by  a  wide  aisle  passing  along  the  center,  in  which  were 
stationed  several  alguazUs  with  whips,  canes,  and  goads  to  pre- 
serve silence  and  maintain  order ;  and,  what  seemed  more  difficult 
than  either,  to  keep  the  congregation  in  their  kneeling  posture. 
The  goads  were  better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than  the  whips,  as 
they  would  reach  a  long  way,  and  inflict  a  sharp  puncture  with- 
out making  any  noise.  The  end  of  the  church  was  occupied  by  a 
guard  of  soldiers  under  arms,  with  fixed  bayonets — a  precaution  ^ 
-which  I  suppose  experience  had  taught  the  necessity  of  observ- 
ing," The  si)ectacle  presented  of  church  doors  guarded  by  sol- 
diers, and  of  attendants  provided  with  whips  and  goads  to  prick 
the  unwilling  or  ignorant  into  kneeling,  is  certainly  not  a  very 
edifying  spectacle  according  to  later  ideas,  and  savors  far  too 
much  of  slavery.  Indeed,  the  resemblance  was  suggested  to  more 
than  one  eye-witness ;  and  P^rouse  finds  in  the  system  an  unhappy 
resemblance  to  the  slave  plantations  of  Santo  Domingo.  He  says : 
"  With  pain  we  say  it,  the  resemblance  is  so  perfect  that  we  have 
seen  men  and  women  in  irons  or  in  the  stocks ;  and  even  the  sound 
of  the  lash  might  have  struck  our  ears,  that  punishment  being 
also  admitted,  though  practiced  with  little  severity." 

It  is  not  improbable  that  there  were  occasional  instances  in 
which  undue  severity  was  exercised  in  punishment,  but  it  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  cases  of  actual  cruelty  were  not  common.  When 
such  occurred,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  the  acts  of  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  of  the  missions,  who  were  chiefly  Indians,  and 
that  they  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  priests.  Nevertheless,  the 
charge  was  more  than  once  made  by  the  Government  authorities. 
Offenders  were  punished  by  fetters,  the  whip,  and  the  stocks,  and 
by  imprisonment.  Estudillo  says  that  the  friars  treated  the  ne- 
ophytes as  their  children,  correcting  them  with  words,  and  for 
serious  offenses  with  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  lashes.  Subse- 
quently the  latter  number  was  the  extreme  limit  fixed  by  author- 
ity, the  implication  being  that  occasionally  at  least  this  number 
had  been  exceeded.  A  deserter,  says  Langsdorff,  was  bastinadoed, 
and  an  iron  rod  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  long  was  fastened  to 
one  of  his  feet. 

From  the  very  first  the  fathers  adopted  the  policy  of  compel- 
ling the  neophytes  to  work.  By  this  means  not  only  were  they 
instructed  in  certain  useful  occupations  and  kept  out  of  mischief, 
but  by  the  products  of  their  labor  the  missions  were  largely  sup- 
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ported  and  a  considerable  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  such 
products  to  the  presidios.  All  the  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing work  was  performed  by  the  Indians.  Each  mission  had  a 
large  flock  of  sheep,  the  eleven  missions  in  1800  possessing  eighty- 
six  thousand.  The  Indians  sheared  the  wool,  and  spun  and  wove 
it  into  blankets  and  coarse  fabrics  for  clothing.    They  also  made 


Fio  7.— Abobioimal  Gbamaries  mads  uf  Willow. 

soap,  and  tanned  the  skins  and  hides ;  they  were  the  shoemakers 
and  saddlers,  the  carpenters  and  blacksmiths. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  hours  the  neophytes  were  com- 
pelled to  labor,  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt.  In  reply  to  the 
commandant's  charge  that  the  neophytes  were  compelled  to  work 
from  six  to  nine  hours  a  day,  with  extra  work  on  special  occasions 
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as  in  harvest-time,  and  that  the  tasks  laid  upon  both  women  and 
men  were  too  heavy,  the  fathers  asserted  that  the  working  hours 
were  only  from  four  to  six  hours,  and  that  tasks  were  light,  since 
not  more  than  one  half  the  neophytes  worked  at  any  one  time, 
being  excused  on  one  pretext  or  another;  and  that  even  when 
they  did  work  they  never  worked  hard.  Those  familiar  with  the 
Indians  will  be  likely  to  accept  the  statements  of  the  mission- 
aries, since  to  induce  the  average  Indian,  half  or  wholly  wild, 
to  overwork  himself  in  steady  toil  would  require  a  much  more 
severe  regime  than  there  is  any  evidence  was  ever  employed  at 
the  missions. 

P^rouse  has  left  us  an  account  of  a  day's  routine  at  one  of  the 
missions,  and,  as  the  methods  varied  but  little  at  the  several  estab- 
lishments,  it  will  probably  answer  for  all :  "  The  Indians,  as  well 
as  the  missionaries,  rise  w^ith  the  sun  and  go  to  mass,  which  lasts 
about  an  hour.  While  this  is  in  progress  the  breakfast  is  pre- 
pared, the  favorite  oiole  or  pottage,  which  consists  of  barley-flour, 
the  grain  being  roasted  previously  to  grinding.  It  is  cooked  in 
large  kettles,  and  is  seasoned  with  neither  salt  nor  butter.  Every 
cottage  or  hut  sends  for  the  allowance  for  all  its  inmates,  which 
is  carried  home  in  one  of  their  large  baskets.  Any  overplus  that 
remains  is  distributed  among  the  children  as  a  reward  for  good 
behavior,  particularly  for  good  lessons  in  the  catechism.  After 
breakfast,  which  lasts  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  they  pro- 


Fio.  8.— Mission  Indian  Graveyard  in  Coaduila  Vallby,  Han  Dikuo  County. 

ceed  to  their  labors,  either  out  of  doors  or  within.  At  noon  the 
dinner  is  announced  by  a  bell,  and  the  Indians  quitting  their  work 
go  and  receive  their  rations  as  at  breakfast-time.  Tlie  mess  now 
served  is  somewhat  of  the  same  kind  as  the  former,  only  varied 
by  the  addition  of  maize,  peas,  and  beans ;  it  is  named  pozzoli. 
After  dinner  they  return  to  their  work,  from  two  to  four  or  five ; 
afterward  they  attend  evening  mass,  which  lasts  nearly  an  hour, 
and  the  day  is  finished  by  another  supply  of  cUole,  as  at  breakfast. 
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In  the  intervals  of  the  meals  and  prayers  the  Indians  are  of  course 
variously  employed  according  to  their  trade  or  occupation — ^that  is 
to  say,  either  in  agricultural  labors,  according  to  the  season,  or  in 
the  store-rooms,  magazines,  and  laboratories  of  the  mission.  The 
women  are  much  occupied  in  spinning  and  other  little  household 
labors,  the  men  in  combing  wool,  weaving,  melting  tallow,  etc. 
One  of  the  principal  occupations  of  the  missions  is  the  manufact- 
uring a  coarse  sort  of  cloth  from  the  wool  of  their  own  sheep  for 
the  purpose  of  clothing  the  Indians.  The  grinding  the  com  is  left 
almost  entirely  to  the  women,  and  is  stUl  performed  by  a  hand- 
mill/' 

It  was  a  shrewd  stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  fathers  to 
allot  the  laborious  work  of  grinding  meal  to  the  women,  in  whose 
hands  it  had  been  from  time  immemorial,  since  the  men  would 
have  stooped  to  such  labor  only  by  dint  of  the  strongest  coercion. 


M'^%,'m^- 


Fig.  9.— Modkkn  Mission  Indian  on  uie  Travels. 


With  reference  to  the  grinding  of  corn,  Langsdorff  (1806), 
learning  that  the  hand-mill  which  P^rouse,  out  of  the  kindness 
of  his  heart,  left  at  the  San  Carlos  Mission  (178G),  with  the  view 
to  lighten  tlie  heavy  labor  of  the  mealing-stones,  was  not  in  exist- 
ence, and  that  no  use  had  been  made  of  it  as  a  model  to  manufact- 
ure others,  records  the  curious  fact  that  in  i)erpetuating  the  use 
of  the  stone  grinding  process  the  fathers  were  actuated  by  mo- 
tives of  policy.     To  use  his  own  words,  "As  they  have  more  men 
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and  women  nnder  their  care  than  they  could  keep  constantly 
employed  the  whole  year,  if  labor  were  too  much  facilitated,  they 
are  afraid  of  making  them  idle  by  the  introduction  of  mills/' 
With  the  fathers  the  important  question  was,  not  how  many  con- 
verts can  be  well  instructed,  and  by  what  method  can  their  prog- 
ress to  ciTilization  be  best  facilitated,  but  how  many  can  be  got 
together  to  be  baptized  and  saved  from  the  deviL  Not  improve- 
ment but  conversion,  was  their  guiding  motive. 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  neophytes  were  not 
well  fed,  though  the  contrary  was  asserted  by  oflBcials  inimical  to 
the  mission  policy.  That  their  fare  lacked  variety  is  probable, 
but  there  was  enough  of  it,  and  it  was  served  three  times  a  day, 
as  Beechey  tells  us,  adding  that  it  consisted  of  ^' thick  gruel  made 
of  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  sometimes  acorns,  to  which  at  noon  is 
generally  added  meat/' 

That  the  rule  at  the  missions  was  not  all  work  and  no  play  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  neophytes  were  allowed  to  indulge 
in  their  own  habits  and  customs  so  far,  says  Langsdorff,  as  'Hhey 
are  not  inconsistent  with  their  new  religion.  In  their  dances, 
their  amusements,  their  sports,  their  ornaments,  they  are  freely 
indulged.''  lake  other  Indians,  they  were  great  gamblers ;  and, 
whether  by  the  tacit  i)ermission  of  the  priests  or  not,  they  in- 
dulged freely  in  the  passion,  chiefly  by  means  of  games  of  their 
own  invention.  Drunkenness  was  more  or  less  common  among 
them. 

The  picture  of  the  California  neophyte  under  mission  rule  thus 
presented,  while  having  its  dark  side,  is  by  no  means  a  revolting 
one,  and  at  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Indians  un- 
der such  a  system  should  be  better  off  and  happier  than  in  their 
original  condition.  They  were  well  fed,  well  clothed,  if  not  well 
housed ;  their  tasks  were  not  heavy,  a  reasonable  amount  of  amuse- 
ment was  allowed,  and  they  needed  to  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  for  everything  was  provided.  While  it  must  be  evident 
at  once  that  such  a  system  could  not  but  prove  an  absolute  failure 
as  regards  the  true  civilization  of  the  Indian,  it  does  not  imme- 
diately appear  why  he  should  not  have  been  contented  with  his- 
lot.  If  he  was  not  contented,  the  fault  lay  with  the  system  or 
the  Indian,  and  certainly  not  with  the  personal  character  of  the 
priests ;  for,  while  there  were  a  few  black  sheep  among  them,  as  a 
body  they  represented  a  high  standard  of  benevolence  and  integ- 
rity. All  who  visited  the  missions  in  the  early  days  extol  the 
fathers  for  the  unselfish  spirit  with  which  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  what  they  believed  to  be  the  welfare  of  their  subjects 
and  their  kind-heartedness.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  purer  and  more 
devoted  set  of  men  ever  labored  for  the  good  of  the  heathen  than 
the  early  missionaries  of  California.  Having  power  the  most 
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absolute,  in  the  mam  they  wielded  it  with  moderation  if  not 
always  with  discretion ;  and,  if  they  placed  the  spiritual  welf ue 
of  their  children  above  their  earthly  good,  it  was  due  to  the  times 
and  their  calling.  It  may  be  added  that  the  same  error  is  too 
often  to  be  discerned  in  missionary  systems  the  world  over.  In 
order  to  Christianize,  the  missionary  should  first  educate. 

The  best  proof  of  the  good  character  and  kindness  of  the 
fathers  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  neophytes 
cherished  an  unbounded  affection  for  them,  as  is  attested  bf 
many  contemporariea  Nevertheless,  from  first  to  last  of  mission 
rule,  discontent  was  rife  among  the  converts,  and  had  the  mission 
Indian  i)os8essed  but  a  spark  of  the  courage  which  characterizes 
our  Eastern  tribes,  mission  sway  would  have  been  short-lived. 
Imagine  a  body  of  Iroquois  driven  to  church  by  the  whip,  or 
forced  to  kneel  by  being  punched  with  goads !  The  evidences  of 
discontent  appear  in  the  threatened  uprising  at  all  the  missions 
and  the  actual  revolts  at  several,  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  all  the 
gentile  tribes  who  were  brought  into  direct  or  indirect  relation 
with  the  missions ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  numerous  yearly  djBS^- 
tions  at  every  establishment.  The  causes  of  trouble  are  not  far 
to  seek.  In  tide  first  place  it  is  evident  that,  call  it  by  what  name 
you  will,  the  neophytes  were  subjected  to  a  state  of  slavery— a 
slavery,  too,  which  galled,  however  mild  the  type,  but  from  which 
they  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  escape ;  for,  in  addition  to 
the  aid  of  the  soldiers  in  hunting  renegades,  the  priests  could 
UBually  count  upon  the  assistance  of  the  gentile  tribes  to  return 
fugitives.  The  wild  Indians  hated  the  neophytes,  and  the  rule 
among  them  was— once  a  neophyte  always  a  neophyte.  How 
strongly  linked  was  the  chain  which  bound  the  neophyte  appears 
in  the  provision  that,  even  when  liberty  was  given  him  after  ten 
years'  service,  a  portion  of  his  earnings  was  still  claimed  by  the 
Church.  The  crops  the  neophytes  were  compelled  to  sow  were 
sown  mainly  for  the  profit  of  others,  the  harvests  they  reaped 
were  not  their  own.  Thus  the  usual  incentives  of  toil  were 
absent.  Though  professedly  regarded  as  a  child  by  the  fathers, 
the  Indian  was  virtually  a  slave. 

The  sudden  breaking  up  of  all  tribal  ties  and  the  substitution 
of  arbitrary  authority  for  the  independence  of  the  liberty-loving 
Indian,  together  with  the  complete  change  of  life,  must  also  have 
been  irksome  and  productive  of  unhappiness. 

Possibly,  however,  the  most  potent  of  all  causes  for  discontent 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fearful  mortality  which  from  the  very 
first  raged  among  the  mission  folds.  Its  sources  are  somewhi^ 
obscure,  although  it  is  safe  to  attribute  it  largely  to  what  may  be 
termed  imnatural  conditions  of  life.  It  is  stated,  and  it  may  be 
readily  believed,  that  when  visited  by  even  trifling  disorders  the 
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Indian  'became  despondent,  generally  refused  to  be  ministered  toy 
and  often  died  without  apparent  adequate  cause.  The  Indian 
rarely  has  much  faith  in  civilized  medical  methods,  and  when 
really  sick  almost  invariably  prefers  the  ministrations  of  his  own 
ahamMLU.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  California  Indians  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  their  want  of  faith  in  the  skill  of  the 
padres  was  well  founded ;  for  both  Beechey  and  LangsdorfP,  dif- 
fering from  Vancouver,  note  the  astonishing  amount  of  sickness 
among  the  converts,  and  comment  upon  the  lack  of  medicines  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  fathers  as  medical  advisers. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  not  only  for 
a  mass  of  hitherto  unpublished  facts  relating  to  mission  history, 
but  for  many  statistics  of  baptisms,  births,  deaths,  etc.,  which  he 
has  culled  from  mission  archives.  These  are  given  by  decades 
for  every  mission.  From  these  it  appears  that  during  the  mission 
period,  from  1769  to  1834,  an  interval  of  sixty-five  years,  seventy- 
nine  thousand  converts  were  baptized  and  sixty-two  thousand 
deaths  were  recorded.  An  analysis  of  the  statistics  furnished 
by  Bancroft  reveals  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  among  the  neo- 
phytes was  about  twice  that  of  the  negro  in  this  country,  and  no 
less  than  four  times  as  great  as  the  death-rate  of  the  wMte  popu- 
lation« 

At  no  time  would  it  appear  that  the  number  of  the  births 
among  the  mission  converts  was  equal  to  the  deaths.  According 
to  Bandine,  the  governor  states,  in  a  report  for  1800,  that  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  is  almost  double  that  of  births ;  and  again,  in  1815, 
the  president  of  the  missions  stated  that  there  were  three  deaths 
to  two  births.  It  was  only  by  perpetual  drafts  upon  the  sur- 
rounding tribes  that  the  missions  were  sustained  at  all.  The 
high  death-rate  and  small  birth-rate  explain  what  has  become  of 
the  California  mission  Indian*  The  former  can  not  be  attributed 
to  ordinary  diseases,  even  when  is  taken  into  account  the  despond- 
ency of  the  Indians  when  sick  and  the  lack  of  proper  medical 
treatment.  The  records  show  that  epidemics  of  small-pox, 
measles,  pulmonary  diseases,  and  intermittent  fever  prevailed  at 
several  periods,  and  all  observers  testify  to  the  early  introduction 
of  syphilis  among  the  natives  and  to  its  severe  ravages.  With 
this  knowledge,  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  further. 
When  are  taken  into  consideration  the  unnatural  herding  togeth- 
er of  large  numbers  of  Indians  under  the  most  unsanitary  condi- 
tions, practically  without  medicines  and  without  proper  medical 
attendance,  the  ordinary  effect  of  disease  being  heightened  by  the 
dejection  of  the  patients,  and  then  add  an  epidemic  or  two  of 
any  of  the  above  diseases,  and  the  probable  result  may  easily  be 
f  oretold^  The  wonder  is,  not  that  the  Indians  died  off  rapidly,  but 
that  any  of  them  survived.  ^         , 
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How  many  of  them  actually  did  survive  can  not  be  told,  but 
the  number  was  relatively  very  small.  The  decree  for  the  dises- 
tablishment of  the  missions  was  made  by  the  Spanish  CJortes  in 
1813,  but  it  was  not  carried  into  final  effect  until  1834.  Between 
1820  and  1830  there  was  a  gradual  but  marked  decline  in  mission 
prosperity.  In  1834  the  twenty-one  missions  contained  fifteen 
thousand  converts ;  but  earlier  tiian  this  the  constant  drafts  upon 
the  native  tribes  had  about  exhausted  the  supply,  and  by  1830  no 
more  converts  were  to  be  had  within  reach  of  most  of  the  mis- 
sions. In  fact,  most  of  the  natives  had  been  converted  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

The  wealth  of  the  missions  was  no  mean  dowry,  for  the  surviv- 
ing neophytes,  for  collectively  they  now  contained  among  other 
property  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  cattle,  twelve  thousand 
horses,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  sheep ;  which  totals, 
though  reduced  from  previous  years,  will  afford  some  idea  of  the 
wealth  resulting  from  convert  labor  and  missionary  overseeing. 
The  missions  had  been  more  successful  in  the  accumulation  of 
property  than  in  civilizing  the  Indians. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  original  plan  of  colonization  contem- 
plated the  Indian  as  a  citizen  in  individual  possession  of  land, 
each  with  his  share  of  the  accumulated  mission  property,  consist- 
ing of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  etc.  The  experiment  of  giving  the 
Indian  his  freedom,  so  long  contemplated,  was  now  (1834)  to  be 
tried.  The  fathers,  facing  the  inevitable,  recommended  that  a 
I)artial  trial  be  made  first,  as  they  believed  that  the  Indian  was 
not  ready  for  the  exi)eriment;  and,  indeed,  how  was  it  possible 
that  he  should  be  ?  Had  the  intention  from  the  very  first  been  to 
imfit  him  for  independent  existence,  no  better  plan  could  have 
been  devised  than  the  one  actually  followed.  Educated  he  was 
not,  except  in  the  necessary  portions  of  the  ritual  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  in  so  far  as  a  certain  number  spoke  Spanish.  Civil- 
ized he  certaioly  was  not,  since  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  hus- 
bandry and  of  tixe  manual  arts  was  only  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  be  a  producer  under  task-masters.  He  was,  in  fact,  master 
scarcely  of  the  rudiments  of  civilization.  In  short,  at  the  end  of 
mission  rule,  the  Indian  was  really  less  cai)able  of  taking  care  of 
himself  than  at  the  beginning :  he  was  found  a  free  man — ^he  was 
left  a  dependent. 

Could  the  provisions  of  the  secularization  act  have  been  car- 
ried out  gradually  and  honestly  by  capable  officers  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  missionaries,  even  then  it  may  be  doubted  if 
the  intelligence  and  civilized  attainments  of  the  Indian  would 
have  been  equal  to  the  occasion.  As  it  was,  i)olitical  considera- 
tions prevented  a  fair  trial  of  the  plan,  and  the  final  act  in  the 
mission  drama  is  little  else  but  a  history  of 'robbery  and  oppres- 
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sion,  in  which  the  Indian,  as  nsual,  was  the  sufferer.  The  vast 
mission  herds  and  flocks  melted  away ;  the  implements  which  were 
intended  for  the  nse  of  the  Indian  farmers  were  not,  as  a  rule, 
forthcoming ;  and,  of  course,  without  domestic  animals  and  with- 
out the  means  of  tillage,  the  land  was  of  no  use.  The  Govern- 
ment, though  possessing  no  claims  whatever  upon  the  mission 
property,  made  frequent  demands  upon  it,  and,  as  Bancroft  states, 
the  period  from  1836  to  1842  was  one  of  disaster  in  mission  his- 
tory. The  downward  path  of  the  natives  was  rapid.  Those  who 
obtained  property  sold  it  and  converted  the  proceeds  into  liquor 
and  then  resorted  to  stealing,  to  flight  to  the  wild  tribes,  or  to 
return  to  bondage  under  the  guise  of  servants  in  the  town  or  on 
the  ranches.  In  the  area  between  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  there  are  to-day  probably  not  one  hundred  Indians. 
Of  the  so-called  mission  Indians  in  San  Bernardino  and  Los  An- 
geles Counties,  the  last  Indian  report  gives  a  population  of  four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty.  But  very  few  of  these  are 
descendants  of  the  mission  Indians  of  Franciscan  times. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  history  of  the  ndssion  Indians. 
They  lived  and  died,  and  their  few  descendants  now  drag  on  a 
miserable  existence  in  out-of-the-way  places,  so  poor  and  barren 
as  to  be  beyond  the  covetousness  of  the  whites,  or  live  dependent 
wards  of  the  Government. 


MENTAL  STRADT. 

Br  M.  CHABLES  BICHET. 

A  BOOK  on  mental  over-pressure  has  been  written  by  Madame 
Manac^ine  for  the  protection  of  the  men  who  are  to  follow 
us.  A  continuance  of  the  kind  of  life  that  is  now  led  in  the  great 
centers  of  civilization  will  involve  the  risk  of  compromising  the 
lot  of  future  generations.  We  are  going  blindly,  groping,  toward 
a  ne^w  humanity,  to  issue  from  us,  of  which  we  can  not  predict  the 
character.  This  humanity  is  in  danger  of  being  a  poor  affair  in- 
deed, from  whatever  point  of  view  we  may  regard  the  case,  unless 
we  conduct  ourselves  better.  Madame  Manac^ine  has  undertaken 
to  analyze  the  present  conditions  of  existence,  physiological  and 
psych-ological ;  to  exhibit  us  to  ourselves  as  we  are;  to  draw  a 
balance-sheet  of  our  mistakes  in  habits  and  education,  for  the 
avoidance  of  a  threatened  decay.  We  owe  her  thanks  for  her 
generous  and  patient  attempt. 

We  have  no  right  to  be  unconcerned  about  the  future  of  man- 
kind. We  have  an  account  to  settle  with  the  men  of  coming  ages. 
We  must  be  careful  for  them.    They  are  worthy  of  our  interest 
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and  forethought^  and  we  should  be  very  culpable  if  we  did  not 
have  Bome  care  for  the  fate  of  our  great-great-grandchildren. 

The  prominent  characteristic  of  living  beings^  of  whatever 
kind^  is  the  tendency  to  resemble  their  parents.  It  is  fatal,  irre- 
sistible, and  dominant  in  all  biological  laws.  By  heredity  we  ac- 
quire this  or  that  trait  of  our  .fathers,  whether  it  be  natural  or 
acquired  in  them.  The  consequence  of  this  fact  is  momentous, 
and  has  been  admirably  set  forth  by  M.  Marion  in  his  book  on 
Moral  Solidarity.  It  is,  that  our  children  will  be  the  same  as  we 
have  been.  They  are  our  image  and  the  faithful  portrait  of  our- 
selves. A  vice  acquired  by  us  will  become  natural  with  them. 
An  accidental  physical  or  moral  blemish,  brought  on  by  our 
faults,  or  errors,  or  carelessness,  will  become  in  them  a  natural 
blemish,  and  they  will  transmit  it  to  their  descendants. 

Unless  we  are  now  able  to  preserve  our  mental  and  bodily 
forces  intact,  our  grandchildren  will  be  victims  to  our  faults. 
They  would  even  have  the  right  to  a  certain  extent  to  call  us  to 
account  for  our  careless  conduct.  "  What  did  you  do  with  that 
vigorous  body  and  healthy  and  sturdy  mind  that  were  given  yon 
by  your  i)arent8  ?  for  it  is  by  your  fault  that  we  are  miserable  and 
sickly.'^  The  importance  of  the  question  is  thus  well  established. 
Since  the  future  depends  on  the  present,  it  is  no  less  than  a  ques- 
tion of  the  future  of  men.  This  being  fixed,  the  query  arises, 
Is  there  mental  overstrain  ?  A  careful  examination  of  the  facts 
gives  us  occasion  to  answer  affirmatively.  In  consequence  of  the 
prodigiously  artificial  conditions  of  existence  which  our  advanced 
civilization  has  imposed  upon  us,  we  have  greatly  modified  tiie 
habitual  and  physiological  life  of  our  organism.  A  close  study  of 
the  habits  of  contemporary  men,  such  as  the  author  of  this  book 
has  made,  will  show  that  nothing  is  less  in  agreement  with  a 
healthy  vitality  than  the  mode  of  living  of  to-day. 

From  very  early  years  children  are  shut  up  in  work-rooms  for 
many  hours  with  tiresome  books.  They  have  no  suffici^it  dis- 
traction from  these  books,  no  better  prospect  of  good  to  be  derived 
from  them  than  the  hope  of  some  time  x>assing  an  examination, 
complicated,  hard,  and  encyclopedic,  of  a  compass  surpassing 
that  of  the  knowledge  of  the  wisest  man  that  can  be  imagined. 
Then,  in  youth  there  are  still  examinations,  still  hours  of  study, 
still  books,  with  only  the  scantiest  provisions  for  diversion  ai^ 
recreation,  except  by  resorting  to  fatiguing  dissipations  Too 
much  civilization,  too  much  mental  culture,  with  too  littie  care 
for  the  physical  part.  Do  we  forget  that  the  material  structure 
is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  mind  can  not  maintain 
itself  in  an  enfeebled  body  ?  We  ought  to  realize  that  sooner  or 
later  the  body  will  avenge  itself.  We  can  not  break  away  with 
impunity  from  the  laws  of  sound  psychological  hygiene.     The 
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rnusole  that  is  not  exercised  becomes  atrophied ;  the  muscle  that 
works  too  much  becomes  diseased.  The  mind  that  is  not  exer- 
cised decays ;  the  mind  that  labors  too  much  is  distorted,  and  we 
reach  the  sad  result  of  weakening  the  understanding  by  the  excess 
of  labor  to  which  we  subject  it,  of  destroying  the  instrument  we  use. 

The  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  extolled  what  they 
vaguely  called  a  return  to  the  state  of  nature.  They  imagined 
that  man  was  primarily  a  perfect  being,  and  that,  as  his  intel- 
lectual and  social  growth  have  gone  on,  he  has  correspondingly 
degenerated  and  become  vicious.  Nature  did  well,  they  said,  but 
civilization  made  him  wicked.  The  reverse  of  this,  however,  is 
nearer  the  truth ;  and  if  we  had  to  look  for  types  of  moral  perfec- 
tion, we  should  not  go  among  savage  peoples.  Neither  do  savages 
excel  the  civilized  races  in  vigor  and  health  of  body.  But  while 
we  recognize  that  savages  are  not  men  whose  bodies  and  minds 
are  in  a  supreme  condition  of  excellence,  we  have  to  acknowledge 
that  civilized  man  has  singularly  neglected  his  body,  that  vesture 
to  which  it  is  necessary  to  attach  some  importance ;  for,  without 
that  vesture,  there  is  no  man. 

It  is  indeed  hard  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  body  and 
mind«  If  we  should  try  to  lead  an  exclusively  animal  life,  devoted 
to  eating,  walking,  sleeping,  and  making  love,  we  should  find 
such  existence  insipid  enough.  We  could  not  maintain  it  if  we 
would,  for  there  are  a  thousand  features  of  our  present  life  that 
we  could  not  eliminate.  But  we  can  and  should  recommend  and 
require  that  a  considerable  place  be  given  to  physical  exercise. 
English  youth,  who  practice  passionately  at  cricket,  cycling,  and 
canoeing,  are  at  the  same  time  good  Hellenists,  and  often  excel- 
lent mathematicians.  It  is  all  the  better  for  the  mind  to  work,  on 
condition  that  the  body  is  also  exercised.  A  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body  was  the  ancient  maxim  of  the  school  of  Salerno,  and 
no  better  formula  has  yet  been  found.  Let  us,  then,  have  spme 
regard  for  the  well-being  of  the  body.  Let  us  learn  to  keep  our 
muscles  in  full  energy,  to  breathe  the  fresh  and  bracing  air  of  the 
mountains  and  the  sea ;  or,  if  these  are  too  far  away,  the  air  of 
the  fields  around  our  towns.  By  brief  distractions  of  this  kind 
we  will  benefit  the  mind. 

The  sad  thing  about  the  matter  is,  that  it  is  not  so  much  intel- 
lectual labor,  of  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  doing  a  great  deal, 
as  irregularities  in  that  labor,  that  do  the  harm.  We  are  satisfied 
that  the  great  workers,  who  have  performed  grand  achievements 
by  genius  or  patience,  owe  their  triumph  less  to  a  temporary  ex- 
cess of  labor,  than  to  continuous,  regular,  persevering  work,* 

*  Littr^,  one  of  the  greatest  workers  tlutt  ever  were,  passed  his  whole  day  out  of  doors, 
and  nerer  began  to  work  till  evening,  at  half -past  seven,  after  dinner,  and  then  stayed  in 
his  library,  bent  over  his  books,  without  any  relief,  till  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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interrupted  by  regular  and  systematic  recreations.  Aliove  all— 
and  it  is  the  most  important  point — it  is  necessary  to  abstain  from 
excess.  Moderation,  the  just  mean,  which  has  been  so  frequently 
and  so  foolishly  ridiculed,  is  in  this  matter,  as  in  many  others, 
true  and  practical  wisdom.  Not  to  force  children  to  excessive 
work  in  school,  to  be  able  to  take  rest,  to  limit  our  ambition  and 
desires  as  much  as  possible,  to  live  for  a  few  hours  a  day  a  purely 
animal  exiitence,  are  what  we  ought  all  to  try  to  do ;  and  we 
should  be  recompensed  for  it  very  quickly  by  better  moral  and 
physical  health.  The  value  of  that  boon  can  not  be  overestimated. 
If  we  represent  the  coefficient  of  happiness  by  100,  95  of  the  marks 
should  go  to  health,  while  fortune  and  fame  would  only  deserve 
the  other  5.  The  affair  is  one  of  habits  rather  than  of  regulation, 
and  legislation  can  have  little  effect  upon  it.  Our  duty  is  clear. 
The  first  thing  is  to  reform  the  education  of  children  and  youtL 
Everybody  should  be  made  to  understand  that  mental  labor  can 
be  good  only  as  it  is  moderate  and  accompanied  by  bodily  exor- 
cise. Bodily  activity  should  be  encouraged,  class-hours  dimin- 
ished, and  play-hours  increased.  All  this  appears  simple  enough, 
and  easy,  for  everybody  is  at  bottom  agreed  upon  it.  They  all 
preach  moderation,  and  it  has  a  fine  sound*  But  is  it  ever  easy 
to  be  moderate — ^that  is,  wise  ? 

Civilization  has  certainly  enormously  extended  our  knowledge 
of  every  kind*  A  well-informed  man  to-day  must  know  scone 
three  times  as  much  as  he  would  have  had  to  know  two  hundred 
years  ago ;  and  in  another  hundred  years  he  will  have  to  know  as 
much  more.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  our  mental  capacity.  We 
must  learn  to  restrain  ourselves.  Instead  of  being  encyclopedists, 
we  shall  have  to  be  specialists ;  and,  even  in  our  sx)ecialty,  will 
have  to  moderate  our  studies.  We  must  never  let  physical  needs— 
the  open  air,  exercise,  and  sleep — ^be  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of 
school  examinations  or  the  life  of  society. 

We  will  end  with  a  trite  quotation.  But  trite  quotations  are 
the  best,  because  they  recall  uncontested  and  incontestable  truths. 
*'  Man,''  says  Pascal, "  is  neither  an  angel  nor  beast"  We  shall 
have  to  submit  to  being,  partly  at  least,  animals,  and  conse- 
quently to  take  care  of  the  animal  which  is  half  and  perhaps  a 
little  more  than  half  of  ourselves.  If  the  animal  suffers,  the  angel 
will  be  ilL  The  future  is  for  the  races  that  do  not  sacrifice  their 
bodies.— IVatwfctfed /or  the  PopuLar  Science  Monthly  from  the  Re- 
vue  Sdentifique. 

As  he  Ured  in  the  same  house  with  M.  Barth«lemy-Sftint.HilAire,  he  aometiznes,  when  iboat 
to  retire,  met  his  friend  going  to  work ;  for  M.  Barth^lemy^int-Hilaire  was  accustomed  to 
begin  at  daylight.  M.  Lirtr6  led  this  laborious  life,  with  inexorable  regularity,  for  man 
iban  fifty  yean. 
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ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  IDEAS  OP  HELL. 
Bt  fredebik  a.  febnald. 

THE  idea  of  a  place  for  the  punishment  after  death  of  wicked 
men  is  found  in  most^  though  not  all,  of  the  religions  of  the 
present  time  and  of  antiquity.  According  to  some  belief s,  the 
punishment  is  to  last  forever ;  according  to  others,  the  torments 
are  to  continue  only  for  a  time,  and  are  to  result  in  purifying  the 
imprisoned  souls  and  fitting  them  for  heaven.  The  Boman  Cath- 
olic religion  has  both  a  purgatory,  or  place  of  temporary  torment, 
and  a  hell,  which  is  everlasting.  No  idea  of  penalty  was  connect- 
ed with  the  classic  hades — it  was  simply  an  under-world  where 
dwelt  all  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  dead,  irrespective  of 
their  conduct  in  life.  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  adjective 
*Ai8i7f,  meaning  'vmseen.  The  English  word  hell  had  also  origi- 
nally the  same  meaning.  It  is  derived  from  the  Teutonic  base 
hal,  whence  also  the  Anglo-Saxon  helan,  to  hide,  '^so  that  the 
ori^^inal  sense  is  the  hidden  or  unseen  place"  (Skeat). 

The  conception  of  future  existence  which  lays  claim  to  the 
greatest  antiquity  is  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  According 
to  the  Egyptian  belief,  if  the  great  judgment  resulted  adversely, 
**  the  condemned  soul  is  either  scourged  back  to  the  earth  straight- 
way, to  live  again  in  the  form  of  a  vile  animal,  as  some  of  the 
emblems  appear  to  denote ;  or  plunged  into  the  tortures  of  a  hor- 
rid hell  of  fire  and  devils  below,  as  numerous  engravings  set  forth ; 
or  driven  into  the  atmosphere,  to  be  vexed  and  tossed  by  tem- 
I>ests,  violently  whirled  in  blasts  and  clouds,  till  its  sins  are  ex- 
piated, and  another  probation  granted  through  a  renewed  exist- 
ence in  human  form.'*  *  In  his  description  of  the  Ritual  of  the 
Dead,  Renouf  f  mentions  chapters  in  that  book  intended  to  secure 
the  soul  against  dangers  in  the  nether  world,  such  as  having  his 
head  cut  off,  dying  the  second  death,  suffering  corruption,  being 
turned  away  from  his  house,  going  to  the  nemmat  (an  infernal 
block  for  the  execution  of  the  wicked),  going  headlong  into  the 
cherti^tUar,  and  eating  or  drinking  filth.  Various  divinities  are 
invoked  to  save  the  soul  from  that  god  who  feeds  upon  the  ac- 
cursed, from  that  god  who  seizes  upon  souls,  devours  hearts,  and 
feeds  ui>on  carcasses.  These  perils  which  the  good  escape,  says 
Benouf,  sufficiently  show  the  fate  which  the  wicked  must  expect. 

From  Persia,  also,  we  get  a  religion  of  great  antiquity — Zoro- 
astrianism — which,  in  a  modified  form,  is  held  to-day  by  the  small 

*  WlUiam  R.  Alger,  A  Critical  mstory  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  tenth  edition, 
1878,  p.  108. 

t  The  Beligion  of  Andent  Egypt. 
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body  of  Parsis  still  to  be  found  in  Persia  and  India.  According 
to  the  Parsi  belief^  the  good  after  death  pass  safely  over  the  bridge 
Chinevat,  which  stretches  from  Mount  Alborj  up  to  Gkux)tman, 
the  blissful  realm  of  Ormuzd ;  while  the  wicked  fall  from  the 
bridge  into  the  Gulf  of  Duzahk,  which  yawns  beneath,  where  they 
are  tormented  by  dsevas.  At  the  end  of  the  world,  a  comet  wiU 
fall  upon  the  earth,  causing  a  vast  conflagration,  by  which  tiie 
whole  earth  will  be  melted,  and  the  molten  stream  will  pour  down 
into  Duzahk,  carrying  with  it  the  sinners  who  are  on  earth  at  the 
time.  Here  they  and  the  earlier  comers,  except  those  already 
redeemed  by  the  prayers  of  friends,  will  bum  for  three  days 
and  nights  and  then  thus  purified  will  be  received  into  heaven. 
Afterward  all  the  dsevas,  and  even  the  arch-fiend  Ahriman,  will 
have  their  evil  burned  away  and  will  also  enter  the  abode  of 
light. 

The  Laws  of  Manu,  one  of  the  early  sacred  books  of  Brahman- 
ism,  names  twenty-one  hells.  Punishments  for  different  sins  are, 
to  be  reborn  into  one  of  these  hells,  or  to  return  to  earth  as  a  beg- 
gar, cripple,  or  leper,  or  in  the  form  of  a  rat,  a  snake,  or  a  louse, 
the  penalty  being  in  each  case  appropriate  to  the  crime.  Pun- 
ishment need  not  be  endless  for  any  one,  as  each  successive  life 
is  a  new  probation,  in  which  righteousness  wins  admission  to  a 
higher  stage  of  existence. 

In  Buddhism,  which  is  one  of  the  religions  of  China,  and  the 
state  religion  of  Thibet  and  other  countries  of  eastern  Asia,  future 
punishment  is  provided  for  in  a  great  hell,  comprising  a  system 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  lesser  hells.  The  torments  of  these 
hells  are  depicted  in  many  Buddhist  books  and  paintings^  with 
much  detail  and  vividness. 

The  pnnishments  recorded  in  the  Jade  Record  and  other  works  on  fotare  tor- 
ment give  frightful  pictures  of  the  torture  of  had  men ;  in  many  Buddhist  temples 
these  are  represetated  hj  small  figures,  and  in  others  hj  life-size  images.  Men  aro 
ground  to  powder,  the  dust  hecoming  ants,  fleas,  and  lice;  pestled  inamo(rtar, 
and  mashed  to  Jelly  in  iron  mortars ;  chopped  in  slices  with  a  knife  and  hacked  to 
piece|S  with  hatchets;  the  tongue  of  deceit  and  lying  pulled  out;  sawn  anmder; 
the  hones  and  flesh  crushed  hy  falling  mountdns ;  women  cast  into  a  lake  of  blood ; 
crossing  the  narrow  bridge  and  falling  among  fiery  serpents;  the  caldron  of  oQ 
for  those  who  waste  rice ;  drunkards  with  the  cangue  and  standing  on  the  hands; 
quack  doctors  with  hands  and  feet  tied,  and  a  large  stone  on  the  back,  the  fierce 
judge  administering  hot  drinks ;  a  man  going  into  the  mill  head  foremost,  with 
the  legs  sticking  out,  and  a  dog  coming  out  below  in  the  transmigration;  a  head- 
less ghost  pulling  his  murderer  to  Judgment^  disemboweled,  tossed  on  a  hill  of 
knives ;  cast  on  a  lake  of  ice ;  chained  to  a  red-hot  cylinder ;  iron  dnngeon,  dark- 
ness within  and  fire  without;  lashed  with  burning  iron  wires;  when  thirsty, 
drinking  molten  iron;  eating  red-hot  iron  balls;  besides,  there  is  the  freedng heD, 
the  burning  hell,  and  the  hell  of  bubbling  filth'.* 

*  The  Dragon,  Image,  and  Demon,  by  the  Rev.  Hampden  0.  Du  Bose,  pp.  811-813. 
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As  for  the  two  other  religions  of  Ohina^  Confacianism  tells 
nothing  whatever  about  punishment  after  this  lif e,  whUe  Taouism 
has  a  theory  of  retribution  much  like  that  of  Brahmanism. 

The  Jews  in  Old  Testament  times  had  no  idea  of  a  heU  There 
is  no  mention  of  punishment  after  death  in  the  teachings  of 
Moses,  nor  is  this  doctrine  taught  by  the  prophets.  The  word 
sheoly  which  is  translated  by  hell  in  the  King  James  version  of 
the  Bible,  meant  simply  the  abode  of  the  dead,  and  corresponded 
to  the  Qreek  hadeSy  used  in  the  New  Testament  and  other  Qreek 
writings.  Gloomy  and  repulsive  ideas  were  associated  with  sheol, 
similar  to  those  we  connect  with  death  and  the  grave,  but  it  was 
the  destination  of  good  and  bad  alike,  and  not  a  place  of  punish- 
ment.* The  troubles  which  the  wicked  and  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  were  threatened  with  by  the  prophets  pertained  to  this 
world*  They  were  i)ain,  disease,  loss  of  X)Ossessions  and  kindred, 
hostility  of  neighbors,  death,  and  indignities  to  the  dead  body. 
The  idea  of  sheol  first  became  modified  after  the  Persian  captivity. 
The  place  was  divided  into  two  parts,  which  were  separated  only 
by  the  width  of  a  thread.  One  of  these  divisions  was  for  the 
good,  awaiting  resurrection,  and  was  called  Paradise ;  the  other,  set 
apart  for  the  wicked,  was  called  Gehenna.  This  latter  designa- 
tion means  "the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,"  and  was  originally 
the  name  of  a  gorge  outside  of  Jerusalem  in  which  the  Jews  had 
practiced  the  fiery  worship  of  Moloch,  and  where  afterward  offal 
from  the  city  and  the  bodies  of  criminals  were  thrown,  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  fires  always  kept  burning  there.  The  idea  of  Gte- 
henna  as  a  place  of  future  punishment  had  appeared  in  rabbini- 
cal theology  and  become  quite  detailed  a  century  or  more  before 
Christ.  Hell  was  represented  as  having  special  apartments  for 
different  kinds  of  torment.  One  place,  from  its  darkness,  was 
called  "  Night  of  Horrors.'^  The  fire  of  Gehenna  was  said  to  have 
been  kindled  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Sabbath,  and  would  never 
be  extinguished.!  A  Talmudio  writer,  quoted  by  Alger,t  says : 
'^  There  are  in  hell  seven  abodes,  in  each  abode  seven  thousand 
caverns,  in  each  cavern  seven  thousand  clefts,  in  each  cleft  seven 
thousand  scorpions;  each  scorpion  has  seven  limbs, and  on  each 
limb  are  seven  thousand  barrels  of  gall.  There  are  also  in  hell 
seven  rivers  of  rankest  poison,  so  deadly  that  if  one  touches  it  he 
bursts.'* 

At  the  coming  of  Christ,  there  were  three  chief  sects  among 
the  Jews.  The  Pharisees,  ^ftko  were  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
believed  that  sinners  were  kept  forever  in  a  prison  in  the  under- 
world ;.  the  Essenes  believed  that  the  vicious  suffered  eternal  pun- 

*  Sehaff-Henog,  Bncyoloptedia  of  ReligiooB  Knowledge,  article  Hell. 

%  Bttsnage,  Hiatoiy  of  the  Jews,  111k  It,  cap.  80.  t  Future  Life,  p.  609. 
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iabment  in  a  dark,  cold  place ;  and  the  Saddncees  thonght  that  the 
soul  died  with  the  body.  The  first  threats  of  hell  in  the  Scriptnres 
occur  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  There  are  three  words  in  the 
New  Testament  which  were  translated  by  hell  in  the  King  James 
Bible :  hades,  meaning  the  same  as  elsewhere  in  Greek  literature; 
Gehenna,  which  was  properly  the  hell  of  Hebrew  conception,  ami 
is  uniformly  so  rendered  in  the  revised  version ;  and  Tartarus, 
used  only  once  (2  Peter,  iii,  4),  which  is  the  regular  Qreek  word  for 
the  place  of  punishment  after  death.*  The  place  of  future  pun- 
ishment represented  in  Christ^s  teachings  is  a  region  of  fire: 
"Whosoever  shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
hell  of  fire"  (Matt,  v,  22,  revised  version) ;  the  fire  is  to  be  eter- 
nal and  unquenchable:  "It  is  good  for  thee  to  enter  into  life 
maimed,  rather  than  having  thy  two  hands  to  go  into  hell,  into  the 
unquenchable  fire, .  .  .  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire 
is  not  quenched''  (Mark  iz,  43,  48;  see  also  Matt,  xviii,  8). 
In  Revelation "  St.  John  informs  us  what  fuel  is  to  support  the 
unquenchable  fire:  "If  any  man  worshipeth  the  beast  and  his 
image,  ...  he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the 
presence  of  the  holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb: 
and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  goeth  up  forever  and  ever;  and 
they  have  no  rest  day  and  night"  (Rev.  xiv,  9-11).  In  another 
passage  it  is  revealed  concerning  various  kinds  of  sinners  that 
"  their  part  shall  be  in  the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone :  which  is  the  second  death  "  (Rev.  xxi,  8).  This  doctrine  was 
intended  to  last  unchanged  for  all  time,  for  we  find  in  the  last 
chapter  the  statement  that,  if  any  man  shall  add  to  or  take  from 
the  words  of  this  book,  he  shall  suffer  all  the  torments  and  lose 
all  the  rewards  which  are  written  in  this  prophecy  (Rev.  xzii, 
18, 19). 

The  religion  of  Islam  is  characterized  by  lack  of  originality, 
and  the  Mohammedan  hell  contains  nothing  but  easily  made  va- 
riations of  the  Gehenna  of  the  Jews.  To  the  man  that  disobeys 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran  it  is  promised  that "  Qod  shall  cast  him 
into  hell-fire ;  he  shall  remain  therein  forever."  f  Further  it  is 
written :  "  Verily,  those  who  disbelieve  our  signs,  we  will  surely 
cast  to  be  broiled  in  hell-fire ;  so  often  as  their  skins  shall  be  well 
burned,  we  will  give  them  other  skins  in  exchange,  that  they  may 
taste  the  sharper  torment,  for  Qod  is  mighty  and  wise'*  (chapttf 
iv).  The  physical  pain  of  fire,  applied  in  various  ways,  is  also  the 
staple  of  the  following  torments:  "They  who  believe  not  shall 
have  garments  of  fire  fitted  to  them ;  boiling  water  shall  be  poured 
on  their  heads ;  their  bowels  shall  be  dissolved  thereby,  and  also 
their  skins ;  and  they  shall  be  beaten  with  maces  of  iron"  (chap- 

*  Schaff-Heraog,  ibid.,  idem.  f  The  Koran,  Sale's  tranilatioii,  €liai>ter  ir. 
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ter  xzii).  Those  men  who  are  sent  to  the  left  hand  on  the  judg- 
ment-day ''  shall  dwell  amid  burning  winds  and  scalding  water, 
under  the  shade  of  a  black  smoke,  neither  cool  nor  agreeable/' 
Ye  ''  shall  surely  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  al-Zahkum*  and 
shall  fill  your  bellies  therewith ;  and  ye  shall  drink  there  only 
boiling  water/' 

In  the  Greek  mythology,  which  was  copied  by  the  Romans,  the 
place  of  future  punishment  is  called  Tartarus.  The  universe  is 
represented  in  the  i)oetry  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  as  a  hollow  globe, 
divided  by  the  flat  earth.  In  the  top  of  the  upper  hemisphere  was 
Olympus,  the  home  of  the  gods ;  in  the  hemisphere  beneath  the 
earth  was  hades,  the  abode  of  all  the  dead ;  and  .in  its  lowest  depths 
was  Tartarus.  An  anvil  would  be  nine  days  and  nights  in  falling 
from  Olympus  to  the  earth ;  nine  days  and  nights  from  the  earth 
to  the  bottom  of  Tartarus.  '*  Around  it,  moreover,  a  brazen  fence 
has  been  forged ;  and  about  it  Night  is  poured  in  three  rows.'*  f  ^ 
Tartarus  there  is  darkness,  and  the  air  has  no  motion.  It  was  at 
this  time  regarded  as  the  place  of  punishment  for  the  Titans,  who 
had  rebelled  against  the  powers  of  Olympus.  Later  the  poets 
began  to  speak  of  mortals  who  had  offended  the  gods,  or  had 
been  unjust  to  their  fellow-men,  being  sent  there  after  death. 
Prometheus,  who  was  guilty  of  overreaching  Zeus,  was  punished 
by  being  chained  to  a  rock,  part  of  the  time  on  earth  and  part  in 
Tartarus.  An  eagle  devoured  his  liver  every  day,  and  it  was  re- 
newed every  nightj  Ixion,  who  had  been  treacherous  to  Zeus, 
was  chained  by  the  hands  and  feet  to  a  wheel,  which  is  described 
as  winged  or  fiery,  and  «aid  to  have  rolled  perpetually  in  the  air. 
He  is  further  said  to  have  been  scourged  and  compelled  to  ex- 
claim, **  Benefactors  should  be  honored."  J 

Sisyphus  is  represented  by  different  authors  as  guilty  of 
treachery  of  various  kinds.  ''His  wickedness  during  life  was 
severely  punished  in  the  lower  world,  where  he  had  to  roll  up 
hill  a  huge  marble  block,  which,  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  top, 
always  rolled  down  again."  {  Tantalus  was  a  wealthy  king,  who 
divulged  the  secrets  of  Zeus.  "  The  gods  punished  him  by  placing 
him  in  the  nether  world  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  but  rendering  it 
impossible  for  him  to  drink  when  he  was  thirsty,  the  water  always 
withdrawing  when  he  stooped.  Branches  laden  with  fruit,  more- 
over, hung  over  his  head,  but  when  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
reach  the  fruit  the  branches  withdrew.  Over  his  head  there  was 
suspended  a  huge  rock,  ever  threatening  to  crush  him."  J  The 
Danaides,  or  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus,  all  but  one  of  whom  in 

*  A  thorny  tree  with  a  fruit  like  an  almond,  but  extremely  bitter  (Sale). 

t  Hesiod,  Theogony. 

X  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology. 
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obedience  to  their  father  killed  their  htusbands  on  thdr  wedding- 
night,  were  punished  in  Tartarus  by  being  compelled  eT^rlast- 
ingly  to  pour  water  into  a  sieve. 

The  idea  of  Tartarus  becomes  more  definite  in  later  classwiJ 
writings.  Hades  was  divided  into  Elysium,  or  the  region  of  dawn, 
which  was  the  abode  of  the  good,  and  Tartarus,  the  r^^on  (rf 
night,  which  was  the  destination  of  the  wicked.  Virgil  describes 
Tartarus  in  telling  of  the  descent  of  .^hieas  to  the  under-world  to 
visit  his  father  ( J£neid,  vi,  548-627).  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  prisom, 
inclosed  with  a  triple  waU.  Phlegethon,  a  flftmiTig  torrent,  rashes 
by  the  walls,  whirling  great  rocks  along  in  its  course.  The  huge 
gate  is  swung  between  columns  of  adamant  and  from  an  iron 
tower.  Tisiphone,  with  her  bloody  robe  tucked  up  around  her, 
watches  the  vestibule  night  and  day.  The  great  chasm  is  twice 
as  deep  as  from  earth  up  to  heaven.  Groans  are  heard  isBning 
from  the  place,  and  the  strokes  of  cruel  lashes,  the  grating  of  iron, 
and  the  clanking  of  chains.  Rhadamanthus  judges  the  spirits  on 
their  arrival,  and  they  are  then  turned  over  to  the  Furies  for  iqK 
propriate  punishments,  of  which  the  torments  of  Izion,  Sisyphus, 
and  a  few  others  are  given  as  examples. 

According  to  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  all  who  die  bravely 
in  battle  are  snatched  away  to  Valhalla,  Odin's  magnificent  ban- 
quet-hall  in  the  sky.  Those  who,  after  lives  of  ignoble  labor  or 
inglorious  ease,  die  of  sickness,  descend  to  a  cold  and  dismal 
cavern  beneath  the  ground,  called  Niflheim — ^L  e.,  the  mist-ivorld. 
This  abode  is  ruled  by  the  goddess  of  death,  whose  n€une  is  Hd. 
The  place  of  torment  for  reprobates  is  Nastrond,  deeper  under- 
ground than  Niflheim,  and  far  toward  the  frigid  north.  This  f^nsi 
prison  is  described  in  the  following  passage  from  the  Prose  £dda^ 
written  in  Iceland  in  the  thirteenth  century :  "  In  Nastrond  there 
is  a  vast  and  direful  structure  with  doors  that  face  the  nortiu  It 
is  formed  entirely  of  the  backs  of  serpents,  wattled  together  like 
wicker-work.  But  the  seri)ents'  heads  are  turned  toward  the  in- 
side of  the  hall,  and  continually  vomit  forth  floods  of  venom,  in 
which  wade  all  those  who  commit  murder  or  who  forswear  them- 
selves.*' ♦  According  to  the  Voluspa,  a  poem  of  earlier  date,  the 
evil-doers  in  Nastrond  are  also  gnawed  by  the  dragon  Nidhdg^g^. 

The  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  generally  taught  the  exist- 
ence of  a  hell  of  material  fire  and  brimstone.  Alger  \  gives  as 
their  belief  that  at  the  resurrection  the  damned  *'  were  to  be  ban- 
ished forever  to  a  fiery  hell  in  the  center  of  the  earth,  there  to 
endure  uncomprehended  agonies,  both  physical  and  spiritual, 
without  any  respite,  without  any  end.'*  The  strict  literality  with 
which  these  doctrines  were  held  is  strikingly  shown  in  Jerome's 

*  Prose  Edda,  obi^^yter  lii  f  Future  Life,  p.  408. 
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artless  question :  ''  If  the  dead  be  not  raised  with  flesh  and  bones^ 
how  can  the  damned,  after  the  judgment,  gnash  their  teeth  in 
hell  ?"  '*Origen,  who  was  a  Platonist,  and  a  heretic  on  many 
points/'  says  Alger/  ''was  severely  condemned  for  saying  that  • 
the  fire  of  hell  was  inward  and  of  the  conscience  rather  than  out- 
ward and  of  the  body/'  Tertullian  says,  ''The  damned  bum 
eternally  without  consuming,  as  the  yolcanoes^  which  are  vents 
from  the  stored  subterranean  fire  of  hell,  bum  forever  without 
wasting/' t  These  words  point  also  to  the  belief,  noted  above, 
that  hell  was  located  under  the  earth. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Christian  conception  of  hell  became 
more  detailed  and  more  terrible.  The  details  can  be  found  not 
only  in  the  books  of  the  period,  but  they  were  favorite  subjects 
for  miracle-plays  and  for  works  of  art,  especially  for  the  pict- 
ures, carvings,  and  painted  windows  with  which  cathedrals  were 
adorned.  The  monks  of  the  period  produced  an  extensive  litera- 
ture of  visions  describing  the  torments  of  helL  In  these  visions, 
according  to  Lecky — 

The  deTH  was  represented  bound  by  red-hot  chains  on  a  burning  gridiron  in 
the  center  of  hell.  The  screams  of  his  never-ending  agony  made  its  rafters  to 
resouDd ;  bnt  his  hands  were  free,  and  with  these  he  seized  the  lost  souls,  omshed 
them  like  grapes  against  his  teeth,  and  then  drew  them  by  his  breath  down  the 
fiery  cavern  of  his  throat.  Demons  with  hooks  of  red-hot  iron  plunged  souls 
alternately  into  fire  and  ice.  Some  of  the  lost  were  hung  up  by  their  tongues, 
others  were  sawn  asunder,  others  gnawed  by  serpents,  others  beaten  together  on 
an  anvil  and  welded  into  a  single  mass,  others  boiled  and  then  itnxmed  through 
a  doth,  others  twined  in  the  embraces  of  demons  whose  limbs  were  of  flame. 
The  fire  of  earth,  it  was  said,  was  but  a  picture  of  that  of  hell.  The  latter  was 
so  immeasurably  more  intense  that  it  alone  could  be  called  real.} 

By  far  the  most  elaborate  description  of  the  punishments  of 
sinners  which  the  middle  ages  produced  is  that  of  Dante^  whose 
Inferno  combines  the  torments  of  the  classical  Tartarus  and  the 
horrors  of  the  Christian  hell.  In  this  poem,  which  was  written 
about  1300,  the  author  represents  himself  as  being  conducted 
through  the  infernal  regions  by  Virgil.  Within  the  gates  of  hell, 
but  before  crossing  the  river  Acheron,  the  visitors  found  those 
who  had  lived  "  withouten  infamy  or  praise,'*  and  angels  who  had 
been  neither  faithful  nor  rebellious,  but  only  selfish.  They  "  were 
naked  and  were  stung  exceedingly  by  gad-flies  and  by  hornets 
that  were  there.'*  •  Beyond  Acheron  were  found  the  great  ones 
of  old,  whose  sin  was  lack  of  baptism.  These  were  *^  only  so  far 
punished  that  without  hope  we  live  on  in  desire*'  (iv,  41,  42). 
In  the  third  circle,  rain,  snaw,  and  hail  constantly  poured  down 

*  Foture  Life,  p.  516.  f  Apologia,  cap.  47,  48. 
%  History  of  Earopean  Horals,  toI.  ii,  pp.  286,  236^ 

*  DiTine  Comedy :  Inferno,  Canto  III,  lines  65,  66,  Longfellow's  translatioo. 
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upon  the  miry  earth  (vi,  10-12)— a  truly  dismal  abode.  B\irther 
on  a  group  of  the  damned  are  confined  in  tombs  made  as  liot  by 
flames  as  iron  need  be  for  any  art.  Whenever  a  soul  is  cast  into 
another  circle  it  sprouts  like  a  seed,  and  grows  into  a  tree.  The 
Harpies  then  cause  it  pain  by  feeding  upon  its  leaves  (xiii,  9^102). 
Soon  a  drove  of  sinners  was  met,  followed  by  '^  homed  demons, 
with  great  scourges,  who  cruelly  were  beating  them  behind" 
(xviii,  35,  36).  In  one  place  were  a  lot  of  holes  in  the  rocky  floor, 
in  each  of  which  a  transgressor  was  stuck  head  downward^  and 
as  far  as  the  calf,  while  the  soles  of  his  feet  were  frying  ^with  a 
greasy  flame  (zix,  13-^).  In  another  place  was  a  lake  of  boiling 
pitch  in  which  soids  were  immersed,  while  demons  stood  round 
and  kept  them  under  the  surface  with  gaffs  (xxi,  16-57).  Another 
group  of  lost  ones  had  their  hands  bound  with  serpents,  'which 
were  also  biting  and  stinging  their  bodies  (xxiv,  94-96).  Others 
were  driven  round  a  ring,  where  each  time  they  passed  a  devil 
would  cut  them  open  so  that  their  bowels  hung  out,  and  the 
wound  would  close  again  while  they  were  making  the  next 
circuit  (zxviii,  22-42).  In  one  of  the  inner  circles,  if  from  the 
hospitals,  ^'  all  the  diseases  in  one  moat  were  gathered,  such  was 
it  here,  and  such  a  stench  came  from  it,  as  from  putrescent  limbs 
is  wont  to  issue ''  (xxiz,  49-51).  Its  denizens  were  scratching 
scabs  from  their  sores  as  a  knife  takes  the  scales  off  a  fish. 

The  pimishments  increase  in  severity  with  the  descent  to  the 
inner  and  smaller  circles  of  the  vast  amphitheatre.  In  the  ninth 
and  last  circle,  where  traitors  are  punished,  there  is  an  ice-bound 
lake,  into  which  the  perfidious  ones  are  frozen.  *'  The  emperor  of 
the  kingdom  dolorous  from  his  mid-breast  forth  issued  from  the 
ice.''  He  is  supergigantic  in  size,  and  has  three  faces  on  his  head« 
In  each  mouth  he  crunches  a  sinner,  but  "  To  him  in  front  the 
biting  was  as  naught  unto  the  clawing,  for  sometimes  the  spine 
utterly  stripped  of  all  the  skin  remained*'  (xxxiv,  55-60).  The 
three  arch-traitors  distinguished  by  these  supreme  torments  were 
Brutus,  Cassius,  and,  the  one  in  front,  Judas. 

The  reformers  made  little  change  in  the  mediceval  conoej)- 
tion  of  hell.  Calvin  writes:  *' Forever  harassed  by  a  dreadful 
tempest,  they  shall  feel  themselves  torn  asunder  by  an  angry 
God  and  transfixed  and  penetrated  by  mortal  stings,  terrified  by 
the  thunderbolts  of  God,  and  broken  by  the  weight  of  his  hand, 
so  that  to  sink  into  any  gulfs  would  be  more  tolerable  than  to 
stand  for  a  moment  in  these  terrors.*' 

The  characteristic  austerity  of  the  Puritans  finds  free  scope  in 
the  depiction  of  helFs  torments.  Their  great  poet  Milton  de- 
scribes the  place  in  the  first  and  second  books  of  Paradise  Lost 
Satan  and  his  host  are  cast  into  it  *^ there  to  dwell  in  adamantine 
chains  €«id  penal  fire.'' 
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*'  A  dangeon  horrible,  on  all  sides  roand^ 
As  one  great  furnace  flamed ;  jet  from  those  flames 
No  lights  bat  rather  darkness  risible  ^^  (1,  61-68). 

It  is  swept  by  "  a  fiery  deluge,  fed  with  ever-burning  sulphur  un- 
consumed/'  Besides  a  burning  lake,  it  contains  land  or  "firm 
brimstone** — that  is,*' if  it  were  land  that  ever  burned  with  solid, 
as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire/*  From  a  hill  on  this  land  is  dug  ore 
of  gold  and  other  metals,  which  furnish  the  building  materials 
for  the  magnificent  palace  Pandemonium,  the  high  capital  of 
Satan  and  his  peers.  In  the  second  book  are  mentioned  "  four 
infernal  rivers,  that  disgorge  into  the  burning  lake  their  baleful 
streams.**  Par  away  was  Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  and  **  beyond 
this  flood  a  frozen  continent  lies  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  per- 
petual storms  of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail.**  Thither  at  intervals 
all  the  damned  are  brought  to  be  tormented  by  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  (ii,  597-601).  When  Satan,  starting  out  to  discover  the 
earth,  reaches  the  bounds  of  hell,  he  finds  "  thrice  threefold  the 
gates— three  folds  were  brass,  three  iron,  three  of  adamantine 
rock;  impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  fire,  yet  unconsumed.** 
The  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Milton*s  time  did 
not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  Dissenters.  Jeremy  Taylor 
devotes  two  chapters  to  deliberately  recounting  the  most  atrocious 
cruelties  recorded  in  history,  and  asserts  that  they  will  be  sur- 
passed by  the  tortures  in  store  for  the  wicked.  A  few  instances 
will  suffice : 

Aleizander,  the  son  of  Hyrcanns,  eansed  eight  hundred  to  be  cmcified,  and 
wbfle  they  were  yet  alive  caused  their  wiyes  and  children  to  be  mnrdered  before 
their  eyes,  that  so  they  migbt  not  die  once,  but  many  deaths.  This  rigor  shall 
not  be  wanting  in  hell.  .  .  .  Mezentius  tied  a  living  body  to  the  dead  until  the 
patrefied  exhalations  of  the  dead  had  Inlled  the  living.  .  .  .  What  is  this  in  respect 
of  heU,  when  each  body  of  the  damned  is  more  loathsome  and  unsavory  than  a 
million  of  dead  dogs?  .  .  .  We  are  amazed  to  think  of  the  inhumanity  of  Phalaris, 
who  roasted  men  alive  in  his  brazen  bull.  That  was  a  Joy  in  respect  of  that  fire 
of  bell.  .  .  .  The  torment  .  .  .  comprises  as  many  torments  as  the  body  of  man 
has  joints,  sinews,  arteries,  etc.,  being  caused  by  that  penetrating  and  real  fire  of 
which  this  temporal  fire  is  but  a  painted  fire.* 

The  Puritans  in  America  were  no  less  emphatic  in  their  depic- 
tions of  hell  than  the  parent  stock  in  England.  Many  are  the 
passages  in  the  sermons  of  that  stanch  New  England  divine, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  devoted  to  setting  forth  the  agonies  of  eternal 
punishment.  The  following  extract  is  typical  not  only  of  Ed- 
wards, but  also  of  his  contemporaries : 

Imaj^e  yourself  to  be  cast  into  a  fiery  oven,  or  a  great  fbmaoe,  where  your 
pain  would  be  as  much  greater  than  that  occasioned  by  accidentally  touching  a 


*  Gontemplations  on  the  State  of  Van,  Book  II,  chapters  vi,  viL 
VOL.  xxxm.— 8%  ^ 
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ooal  of  fire  as  the  heat  is  greater.  Imagine  also  that  joor  hodj  were  to  He  there 
for  a  qaarter  of  an  hoar,  foil  of  fire,  aod  all  the  while  foil  of  qdck  eenae;  wh^ 
horror  wonld  joa  feel  at  the  entrance  of  raoh  a  f omaoe !  and  how  long  would 
that  qnarter  of  an  honr  teem  to  joal  And,  after  joa  had  endured  it  for  om 
minate,  how  overbearing  woold  it  be  to  joa  to  think  that  jon  had  to  endore  it 
the  other  fourteen !  But  what  would  be  the  effect  on  jour  soul  if  700  knew  joa 
must  lie  there,  enduring  that  torment  to  the  full,  for  twentj-fonr  hours  I  And 
how  much  greater  would  be  the  effect  if  jou  knew  jou  must  ^ddure  it  for  a  whole 
jear !  And  how  vastl j  greater  stiD  if  jon  knew  jon  must  endure  it  for  a  thou- 
sand jears!  Oh,  then,  how  would  joor  hearts  sink  if  jou  knew  that  jou  most 
bear  it  for  ever  and  ever  I — that  there  would  be  no  end!— that,  after  millioiuof 
millions  of  ages,  jour  torment  would  be  no  nearer  to  an  end,  and  that  jon  nerer, 
never  should  be  delivered !  But  joor  torment  hi  hell  will  be  immenselj  grestsr 
than  this  illustration  represents.* 

Among  primitive  peoples  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  a 
variety  of  notions  in  regard  to  future  punishment  have  pre- 
vailed. The  African  tribes  which  have  not  been  affected  by 
Mohammedan  or  Christian  influence,  although  they  may  believe 
in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  generally  have  no  idea  of 
definite  places  for  heaven  and  helL  The  Eamtchadales  also  have 
no  hell.  Of  the  American  peoples,  the  ancient  Mexicans  affirmed 
that  the  wicked  went  to  Mictlan,  a  dismal  cavern  within  the 
earth.  The  Peruvian  hell  was  also  in  the  earth,  and  there  the 
reprobate  must  endure  centuries  of  toil  and  anguish.  The  Sskimo 
believe  thai  hell  is  among  the  rocks,  ice,  monsters,  and  chilling 
waters  of  the  sea.  All  souls  must  go  down  into  it,  but  the  good 
pass  deeper  to  a  more  peaceful  abode.  The  American  Indians 
have  no  idea  of  a  place  of  future  torment  except  where  it  luis 
been  derived  from  white  missionaries.  "  The  typical  belief  of  the 
tribes  of  the  United  States,"  says  Brinton,t  ^  was  well  express 
in  the  reply  of  Esau  Hajo,  great  medal  chief  and  speaker  for  the 
Creek  Nation  in  the  National  Council,  to  the  question.  Do  the  red 
people  beliete  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments? 
*  We  have  an  opinion  that  those  who  have  behaved  well  are  taken 
under  the  care  of  Esaugetuh  Emisee,  and  assisted ;  and  that  those 
who  have  behaved  ill  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves;  and  that 
there  is  no  other  punishment.'^ 

No  writer  since  ancient  Egyptian  times  has  given  such  a  de- 
tailed theory  of  the  future  life  as  Swedenborg.  In  his  book  on 
"Heaven  and  Hell,  originally  published  in  1758,  he  says  that  pun- 
ishments in  hell  are  manifold ;  the  more  cunning  and  malignant 
of  the  damned  domineer  over  the  simpler.  The  faces  of  those  in 
hell  are  deathly  and  dreadful :  some  are  black,  some  fiery,  some 
disfigured  with  pimples,  warts,  and  ulcers;  some  have  no  face, 
only  a  hairy  or  bony  surface.    The  "  infernal  heat  is  turned  into 

*  Jonstbau  Edwards's  Works,  roL  ▼!,  p.  99.  \  The  Myths  of  the  New  World. 
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intense  cold  when  heat  from  heaven  flows  in^  and  then  the  infernal 
inhabitants  shiver  like  those  who  are  seized  with  a  cold  fever/' 
The  hells  are  everywhere — ^under  monntains,  rocks,  plains,  and 
valleys  In  the  milder  hells  there  appear  to  be  cities  of  rude 
huts ;  in  the  huts  are  infernal  spirits,  engaged  in  continual  quar- 
rels, enmities,  blows,  and  fightings ;  in  the  streets  and  lanes  rob- 
beries and  depredations  are  committed.  In  other  hells  there  are 
forests,  or  deserts,  or  ragged  rocks,  or  ruins  as  of  burned  cities. 

Christian  preachers  and  writers  of  the  present  time  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  nature  of  hell's  torments.  Many  of  them  are 
coming  to  attach  a  figurative  meaning  to  the  biblical  descri])- 
tions  of  hell,  and  seem  as  loath  as  their  predecessors  were  eager 
to  dwell  upon  the  subject.  In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  Janu- 
ary, 1876,  Lionel  A.  ToUemache  says,  "  The  wiser  among  us  are 
seeking  to  drop  hell  out  of  the  Bible  as  quietly,  and  about  as  logi- 
cally, as  we  already  contrive  to  disregard  the  plain  texts  forbid- 
ding Christians  to  go  to  law,  and  Christian  women  to  plait  their 
hair."  Canon  Farrar,  in  a  series  of  sermons,  has  emphatically 
declared  his  disbelief  in  a  hell  of  material  and  everlasting  fire. 

That  widely  known  book  Letters  from  Hell  describes  the 
place  of  torment  as  a  country  where  the  wicked  are  impelled  to 
continually  follow  the  same  pursuits  as  in  life ;  whatever  they 
wish  for  is  at  once  provided,  amusements  of  all  sorts  are  indulged 
in,  but  everything  is  empty  and  unreal,  they  are  possessed  by  a 
constant  hunger  for  pleasure  which  is  never  satisfied,  tormented 
by  memories  of  their  lives  on  earth,  driven  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other to  escape  threatened  misery,  always  on  the  verge  of  despair, 
and  never  by  their  feverish  activity  achieving  even  f orgetf ulness. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  now,  as  always,  holds  that  there 
are  material  torments  in  helL  The  idea  of  hell  which  prevailed 
in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages  was  that  taught  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  was  practically  the  only  form  of  Christianity  at 
that  time.  An  extremely  realistic  picture  of  hell  is  drawn  in  a 
Catholic  tract,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Fumiss,  C.  S.  S.  R.,  published  not 
long  ago,  with  high  ecclesiastical  indorsement,  ''for  children  and 
young  persons"  in  England  and  America.  It  is  entitled  The 
Sight  of  Hell,  and  describes  little  children  turning  and  twisting 
in  red-hot  ovens,  and  screaming  to  come  out. 

The  following  statement  of  Catholic  doctrine  concerning  hell 
is  abridged  from  A  Catholic  Dictionary,  by  Addis  and  Arnold, 
HeU  may  be  defined  as  the  place  and  state  in  which  the  devils 
and  such  himian  beings  as  die  in  enmity  with  God  suffer  eternal 
torments.  Theologians  divide  the  punishments  of  the  damned 
into  that  of  loss  and  that  of  sense.  The  former  is  the  deprivation 
of  the  vision  of  God.  The  devils  and  disembodied  spirits  of  the 
danmed  suffer  from  material  fire.    The  lost  are  afiUcted^so  bv 
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"the  worm  whicli  never  dies" — ^i.  a,  by  the  angaisli  of  remorse; 
they  are  doomed  to  endure  the  society  of  others  reprobate  like 
themselves,  and  they  know  that  all  hope  is  over.  After  the  resur- 
rection the  body  also  is  subject  to  torment.  It  is  certain  that  hell 
is  a  definite  place,  but  uncertain  where.  Many  of  the  f  athere  and 
theologians  have  held  that  it  is  in  the  center  of  the  earth.  Origen 
and  some  who  followed  him  have  thought  that  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  would  not  be  eternal,  but  a  council  has  defined  that 
the  punishment  of  hell  lasts  forever. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  the  celebrated  English  Baptist,  says,  in  a 
sermon  on  The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead : 

There  is  a  real  fire  in  hell— a  fire  ezaotlj  like  that  which  w«  hare  on  earth, 
except  that  it  will  tortore  without  conaaming.  When  thon  diest  thj  soul  will  be 
tormented  alone  in  hell ;  bat  at  the  day  of  jadgment  th j  body  a^aU  join  thy 
aoal,  and  then  thou  wilt  have  twin  hella,  body  and  aonl  together,  each  brimful  of 
pain ;  thy  soul  tweating  in  ita  inmoat  porea  dropa  of  blood,  and  thy  body,  from 
head  to  foot,  raffoaed  with  agony;  not  only  conacience,  judgment,  memory,  all 
tormented,  but  thy  head  tormented  with  racking  pain,  thine  eyee  starting  from 
their  aocketa  with  nghta  of  blood  and  woe;  thine  ears  tormented  with  borrid 
noiMa;  thy  heart  beating  high  with  fever ;  thy  pulse  rattling  at  an  enormoua  rate 
in  agony ;  thy  limbs  cracking  in  the  fire,  and  yet  unbumed ;  thyself  put  in  a 
▼eesel  of  hot  oil,  pained,  yet  undestroyed. 

Heine's  Eeisebilder  contains  a  witty  caricature  of  the  ortho- 
dox hell,  in  which  his  satirical  genius  has  free  play. 

The  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  teaches  that  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  shall  be  separation  from  Gk)d,  "  and  most  grievous 
torments  of  soul  and  body,  without  intermission,  in  hell-fire  for- 
ever/' 

That  Unknown  Country,  a  large  octavo  volume  published  in 
1889,  contains  fifty  chapters,  each  contributed  by  a  living  theo- 
logian as  his  views  concerning  punishment  after  death*  Th^e 
statements  contain  little  description  of  the  torments  of  hell ;  they 
are  devoted  mainly  to  discussing  whether  or  no  any  of  the  con- 
demned can  shorten  their  term  of  punishment  by  repentance  after 
death,  and  whether  hell  may  not  end  with  either  the  final  salva- 
tion or  annihilation  of  all  the  wicked.  In  this  book  Bishop  Fow- 
ler, of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  says  that  the  popiilar 
conception  of  hell  should  be  freed  from  the  physical  flam^  to  be 
correct.  Rev.  Chauncey  Giles  (Swedenborgian)  compares  hell  to 
an  asylum  for  the  incurably  insane.  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
says,  "  No  Unitarian  supposes  that  life  after  death  is  limited  in 
any  way,  so  that  one  place  in  the  universe  can  be  mapped  off  as 
heaven,  and  another  place  mapped  off  as  hell.**  Dr.  A.  A,  Miner 
(Universalist)  maintains  that  "punishment  after  death  for  the 
sins  of  this  life  is  not  taught  in  the  Word  of  (Jod.''  C.  W.  Pritch- 
ard,  minister  in  the  Friends'  Cliurch,  Chicago,  says,  ''  Heaven  is 
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a  place^  and  hades  is  a  place,"  and  calls  the  modern  idea  of  hell 
a  "mystical,  superspiritnal  view/'  Mr.  Talmage,  of  Brooklyn 
(Presbyterian),  asks :  "  What  is  the  nse  of  explaining  away  a  fur- 
nace of  fire,  when  God  says  there  is  one  ?  .  .  .  I  am  not  opposed 
to  saying  it  may  be  figurative ;  but  I  know  very  well  that  if  it  is 
not  fire  it  is  something  as  severe  as  fire.  .  .  .  Gk>d  says  it  is  fire, 
and  a  furnace  of  fire.  Besides  that,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  figu- 
rative. It  may  be  literal.  The  Bible  sixteen  times  says  it  is  fire.*' 
Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas,  i>astor  of  the  People's  Church,  Chicago,  says 
that  there  is  now  a  tacit  admission  on  the  part  of  even  the  ortho- 
dox churches  that  "the  teachings  of  the  past  on  this  subject  are 
not  wholly  true,  and  that,  in  some  respects  at  least,  they  have  to 
be  modified  or  abandoned.'' 

"The  proprietor  of  a  great  foundry  in  Germany,"  says  Alger, 
"  while  he  talked  one  day  with  a  workman  who  was  feeding  a 
furnace,  accidentally  stepped  back,  and  fell  headlong  into  a  vat 
of  .molten  iron.  The  thought  of  what  happened  then  horrifies 
the  imagination.  Tet  it  was  all  over  in  two  or  three  seconds. 
Multiply  the  individual  instance  by  unnumbered  millions,  stretch 
the  agony  to  temporal  infinity,  and  we  confront  the  orthodox  idea 
of  hell."  *  Mr.  Alger  maintains  that  the  doctrine  of  a  local  hell, 
a  guarded  and  smoking  dungeon  of  the  damned,  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  truth  contained  in  a  revelation  from  God,  because 
it  is  plainly  proved  by  historic  evidence  to  be  a  part  of  the  my- 
thology of  the  world,  a  natural  product  of  the  poetic  imagina- 
tion of  ignorant  and  superstitious  men.t 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  INVISIBLE  WORLDS. 

Bt  Db.  KLEIN. 

SOME  discoveries  have  very  recently  been  made  in  the  starry 
heavens  which  must  be  regarded,  not  only  in  what  they  are 
of  themselves,  but  also  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  they 
were  made,  as  among  the  most  interesting  of  scientific  events.  It 
seems,  in  fact,  like  a  contradiction  to  say  that  astronomers  in 
Europe  and  America  have  been  able  to  determine  the  velocity  of 
motion,  size,  and  weight  of  stars  that  are  not  visible  in  any  tele- 
scope, and  which  no  telescope  to  be  made  in  the  future,  no  matter 
how  great  its  power  may  be,  will  be  able  to  show.  The  new  sci- 
ence also  has  the  peculiar  property  that  it  recognizes  mutual  rela- 
tions between  objects  apparently  lying  far  from  one  another,  con- 
nects with  one  another  phenomena  which  appear  to  have  no  com- 

*  Future  life,  preface  to  the  tenth  edition.  f  Futare  Life,  p^9^. 
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mon  measure,  and  draws  fine  lines  of  connection  between  earth 
and  sky.  One  of  these  lines  was  drawn  some  thirty  years  a^  in 
spectrum  analysis;  and  by  its  aid  man  has  risen  in  mind  to  remote 
worlds,  and  has  sounded  their  physical  and  chemical  constitution. 
The  same  spectrum  analysis  has  now  again  celebrated  a  great 
triumph — a  victory  which  might  have  been  predicted,  but  the 
time  for  which  did  not  seem  yet  to  have  come. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  spectrum  which  we  see  when  a 
ray  of  sunlight  coming  through  a  narrow  opening  passes  throu^ 
a  prism.  With  the  aid  of  suitable  instruments  there  can  also  be 
seen  in  this  spectrum  a  considerable  number  of  dark  cross-lines; 
and  science  has  shown  that  these  lines  are  caused  by  the  presence 
of  certain  simple  bodies  or  elements,  including  iron,  hydrogen,  so- 
dium, etc.  When  we  examine  the  light  of  the  stars  through  those 
instruments,  we  shall  perceive  that  in  their  spectrums  too  the  dark 
lines  denoting  these  elements  are  present.  On  this  is  founded  the 
chemistry  of  the  stars,  for  which  we  are  wholly  indebted  to  spec- 
trum analysis.  The  situation  of  the  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  is 
unchangeable,  or  else  we  would  not  be  able  to  conclude  from  it 
respecting  the  elements  represented  there.  The  unchangeable 
character  persists,  however,  only  when  the  source  of  light  is  at  rest 
as  to  the  observer.  If  the  shining  body  we  are  regarding  is  going 
away  from  us  very  rapidly,  the  dark  lines  incline  to  shift  them- 
selves slightly  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum ;  while,  if  it  is 
approaching  us  with  great  rapidity,  they  slide  over  toward  the 
violet.  Without  stopping  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  shifting,  we 
may  remark  that  it  is  very  small  even  with  the  greatest  velocities. 
Former  observers  could  hardly  recognize  it  with  certainty,  because 
their  instruments  were  not  delicate  enough  to  reveal  such  slight 
changes.  Gradually  makers  have  succeeded  in  constructing  in- 
struments that  will  show  the  changes  with  certainty.  At  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  where  observations  of  this  kind  have 
been  carried  on  for  several  years,  the  motions  in  space  of  several 
stars  have  been  ascertained  with  the  help  of  the  spectroscopei 
It  has  thus  been  found  that  the  clear-shining  Capella  is  receding 
from  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  twenty-seven  English  miles  a  second, 
and  that  the  brilliant  star  Vega  in  Lyra  is  approaching  us  at  the 
rate  of  thirty-four  miles  a  second.  As  such  observations  deal 
with  infinitesimally  small  magnitudes,  they  are  necessarily  very 
difficult  and  precarious.  It  has  been  found,  by  investigations  at 
the  Astrophysical  Observatory  in  Potsdam,  that  much  more  cer- 
tain results  are  obtained  if  the  spectrums  of  the  stars  are  photo- 
graphed and  the  measurements  of  the  lines  are  made  afterward 
on  the  pictures.  These  results  have  been  confirmed  by  spectro- 
photographic  researches  at  the  Cambridge  Observatory  in  North 
America;  and  thus  the  spectrographic  method  justifies  the  greatr 
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est  hopes.  With  this  explanation  we  are  prepared  to  understand 
tlie  important  discoveries  that  have  been  made  at  Potsdam  and 
Cambridga 

The  bright  star  Mizar  in  the  Great  Bear  is  known  to  alL    It  is 
resolved  in  the  telescope  into  two  stars,  the  bright  star  being  ac- 
companied by  a  dimmer  one,  which  is  evidently  a  satellite,  but  pos- 
sesses a  i)eriod  of  revolution  of  about  two  thousand  years.    The 
spectrum  of  the  principal  star  has  been  photographed  several  times 
since  1887  at  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  Mass.,  and  the  photo- 
graphs have  been  carefully  studied  by  Miss  A.  C.  Maury,  a  niece  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Draper.    The  curious  fact  has  been  brought  out 
that  one  of  the  photographed  dark  lines  appears,  at  times,  as  if  it 
^was  split  into  two  fine  lines.    The  doubling  appears  in  the  photo- 
glyphs of  May  29, 1887,  and  of  May  17  and  27,  and  August  28, 1889. 
In  other  photographs  the  lines  appear  washed  out,  as  if  they  con- 
sisted of  two  lines,  yet  not  quite  separated ;  while  on  still  others 
they  appear  clearly  defined.    On  making  up   the  registers  of 
the  times  when  the  lines  presented  their  different  appearances, 
it  was  found  that  they  appeared  double  at  intervals  of  fifty- 
t^w^o  days,  washed  out  a  few  days  before  and   afterward,  and 
at  other  times  single  and  sharp.    By  way  of  test  the  time  was 
predicted  when  they  should  appear  double  again,  and  they  came 
so,  true  to  the  forecast.     The  other  lines  in  the  spectrum  of 
Mizar  are  not  very  sharp,  and  some  of  them  are  very  faint.    Care- 
ful examinations  have  shown  that  those  few  sharp  lines  also  ap- 
pear somewhat  washed  and  broader  when  the  first  line  is  doubled, 
while  the  faint  lines  are  at  the  same  time  very  hard  to  see.    The 
explanation  of  these  variations,  according  to  Prof.  Pickering,  Di- 
rector of  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  lies  in  the  supposition  that 
the  chief  star  Mizar  is  itself  a  double  star,  whose  components  re- 
volve around  one  another  in  one  hundred  and  four  days,  but  are 
still  so  close  together  that  no  telescope  can  separate  them.    They 
api>ear  even  in  the  most  powerful  telescope  only  as  a  single  roimd 
star.  When  one  of  the  two  stars  is  moving  toward  the  earth,  all  the 
lines  in  its  spectrum  are  pushed  toward  the  blue  end ;  at  the  same 
time  the  second  star,  since  both  participate  in  the  revolution,  must 
be  receding  from  the  earth,  and  the  lines  of  its  spectrum  are  pushed 
toward  the  red  end.    As  soon,  again,  as  the  motion  of  the  stars  is 
perpendicular  to  a  line  drawn  to  the  earth,  all  the  lines  will  have 
their  normal  position,  and  mutually  cover  one  another ;  they  will 
appear  single  and  distinct.    The  amount  of  the  motion  is  calcu- 
lated, from  the  extent  of  the  doubling,  at  a  hundred  English  miles 
in  a  second ;  from  the  i)eriod  of  revolution  of  one  hundred  and  four 
days,  the  circumference  of  the  orbit  is  deduced  to  be  900,000,000 
English  miles,  and  the  distance  of  the  two  stars  apart  143,000,000 
miles,  or  about  the  distance  of  the  planet  Mars  from  the  sun.    The 
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period  of  revolution  of  Mars  is  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  days, 
and  would  be  less  if  the  mass  or  weight  of  our  sun  was  greater. 
We  can  hence  calculate  how  many  times  greater  than  the  mass  of 
the  sun  must  be  the  mass  of  the  two  stars  of  Mizar  for  the  revo- 
lution to  be  accomplished  in  one  hundred  and  four  days.  The 
result  is  forty  times  the  mass  of  the  sun.  So  this  little  i>oint  of 
light  which  Mizar  in  the  Great  Bear  appears  to  the  eye  is  the 
equivalent  of  forty  of  our  sxms. 

Before  the  news  of  this  astonishing  discovery  made  at  Cam- 
bridge had  reached  Europe,  a  similar  investigation  made  at  the 
Potsdam  Observatory  was  published.  It  was  directed  to  the  star 
Algol  in  the  head  of  Medusa.  This  star  has  been  known  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  to  be  variable  in  brightness.  It  shines 
for  two  days  and  a  half  with  a  steady  white  light,  then  loses 
brightness  for  about  four  hours,  and  a  half,  recovers  during 
about  four  hours  and  a  half,  and  then  continues  steady  again 
for  two  days  and  a  half.  The  changes  go  on  with  great  regu- 
larity, and  it  has  been  believed  for  the  last  hundred  years  that 
Algol  is  attended  by  a  double  star  revolving  around  it,  by  which 
it  is  concealed  from  the  earth  at  regular  intervals,  depending  on 
the  period  of  its  revolution.  The  periodical  decrease  of  brill- 
iancy is  similar  in  its  nature  and  cause  to  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
when  the  dark  moon  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  earth.  Bnt 
probable  as  this  belief  was,  the  fact  had  not  been  demonstrated. 
A  complete  solution  has  been  obtained  by  spectrum  analysis. 
Prof.  Vogel,  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  in  Potsdam,  and 
his  fellow-worker,  Dr.  Scheiner,  have  taken  photographs  of  the 
spectrum  of  Algol  and  caref idly  measured  the  dark  lines.  It  has 
thus  been  ascertained  that  these  lines  move  toward  the  red  before 
the  star  appears  at  its  weakest,  toward  the  violet  after  that  mo- 
ment ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  Algol  is  receding  from  the  sun  in 
the  first  half  of  its  change,  approaching  it  in  the  second  half.  This 
would  necessarily  occur  if  the  star  was  describing  an  orbit  around 
a  dark  body  which  should  periodically  conceal  it  for  a  time  from 
our  view.  The  rate  of  motion  of  Algol  is  twenty-three  TCnglish 
miles  in  a  second,  and  its  period  of  revolution  is  two  days,  twenty 
hours,  and  forty-nine  minutes ;  whence  the  circumference  of  its 
orbit  and  the  distance  apart  of  the  centers  of  the  two  stars  may  be 
computed  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Mizar.  The  latter  is  f  oimd  to 
be  less  than  3,000,000  English  miles,  a  small  enough  distance  for  two 
so  large  bodies.  From  the  period  of  the  light-changes  and  the  ve- 
locity of  the  motion  we  calculate  the  diameter  of  the  principal  star 
to  be  920,000  and  of  its  dark  companion  750,000  English  miles. 
The  two  bodies  which  form  the  Algol  system  are  each  nearly  as 
large  as  our  sun,  the  diameter  of  the  sun  being  taken  at  750,000 
miles,  but  their  total  mass  is  only  about  two  thirds  the  mass  of 
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the  sniL  We  have,  says  Prof.  Vogel,  to  think  of  these  two  bodies 
as  surrounded  by  extensive  atmospheres,  and  that  that  of  the 
principal  body,  or  Algol  itself  especially,  must  possess  considerable 
illuminating  power.  Under  certain  presuppositions,  the  height  of 
this  atmosphere  is  estimated  at  216,000  English  miles,  and  that  of 
the  atmosphere  of  its  dark  companion  at  168,000  miles.  The  small- 
est interval  between  the  atmospheres  of  the  two  bodies  will  thus 
be  1,600,000  English  miles,  or  less  than  can  be  found  in  our  solar 
system.  It  is  not  easy,  as  Prof.  Vogel  suggests,  to  conceive  two 
bodies*so  near  of  nearly  equal  size,  one  of  which  is  in  the  highest 
glow  of  heat,  and  the  other  in  a  condition  of  far-advanced  cooling. 
But  the  facts  of  observation  lead  to  this  conclusion,  and  in  science 
facts  constitute  the  highest  and  ultimate  authority,  before  which 
everything  must  yield.  Thus,  we  learn  from  the  remarkable  dis- 
coveries in  Potsdam  and  Cambridge  that  the  world-order  we  meet 
in  our  solar  system  does  not  reign  throughout  the  kingdom  of  the 
fixed  stars,  but  that  other  relations  come  in  which  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  under  which  we  live. — Translated  for  (he  Popu^ 
Jar  Science  Monthly  from  Daheim. 


EVOLUTION  AND  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ANIMALS.* 

Bt  DAVTD  STARB  JORDAN, 

TBMSSDXOT  OW  THE  UinVZBSITT  07  DTDXAVA. 
IL 

I  was  lately  called  to  examine  a  specially  interesting  problem  in 
geographical  distribution,  that  of  the  dispersion  of  fishes  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park.  This  region  is  a  high  volcanic  plateau, 
formed  by  the  filling  of  a  mountain  basin  with  a  vast  deposit  of 
lava.  The  streams  of  the  park  are  for  the  most  part  among  the 
coldest  and  clearest  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  apparently  in 
every  way  suitable  for  the  growth  of  trout.  All  the  hot  springs 
of  the  great  Gteyser  basin  are  not  sufficient  to  warm  the  waters 
of  the  Fire-hole  River.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  Yellow- 
stone itself,  all  these  streams  are  destitute  of  fish-life.  A  reason 
for  this  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that  the  plateau  is  fringed  with 
cataracts  which  no  fish  can  ascend.  Each  stream  has  a  caflon 
and  waterfall  near  the  point  where  it  exchanges  the  hard  bed  of 
lava  for  the  softer  rock  below.  So  the  best  of  trout-streams,  for 
an  area  of  fifteen  hundred  square  miles,  are  left  without  trout, 
because  their  natural  inhabitants  can  not  get  to  them. 

On  the  theory  that  each  species  occupies  those  places  best 

*  An  address  deliTered  before  the  Chicago  Institate,  in  a  coarse  on  the  Testimonj  of 
Scieooe  In  regard  to  Erolution. 
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suited  to  its  life,  this  fact  would  represent  a  great  oversight  on 
the  part  of  Mother  Nature.  But  with  this  is  the  curious  fact  that 
the  Yellowstone  itself,  both  above  and  below  its  falls,  is  well 
stocked  with  trout  and  with  no  other  fish.  This  is  an  anomaly 
of  distribution,  but  this  anomaly  disappears  when  we  examine 
the  continental  divide  as  it  appears  at  the  head  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. At  one  point,  the  Two-Ocean  Pass,  only  about  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  of  wet  meadow  and  marsh  separates  the  drainage  of  the 
Yellowstone  from  that  of  the  Columbia.  From  the  Columbia 
the  Yellowstone  has  therefore  received  its  trout.  No  doubt  every 
anomaly  of  distribution  would  become  perfectly  simple  could  we 
only  know  all  the  facts  which  bear  on  the  case. 

In  my  studies  of  the  fishes  of  America  I  have  had  occasion  to 
especially  investigate  the  barriers  to  their  distribution,  and  the 
relative  value  of  these  as  limiting  the  range  of  the  different 
forms. 

In  general  we  may  say  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  all  waters 
not  absolutely  uninhabitable,  there  are  fishes.  The  processes  of 
natural  selection  have  given  to  each  kind  of  river  or  lake  species 
of  fishes  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  life  which  obtain  there. 
There  is  no  state  of  water,  of  bottom,  of  depth,  of  speed  of  cur- 
rent, but  finds  some  species  with  characters  adjusted  to  it.  Each 
of  these  species  has  an  ascertainable  range  of  distribution,  and 
within  this  range  we  may  be  reasonably  certain  to  find  it  in  any 
suitable  waters. 

But  every  si)ecies  has  beyond  question  some  sort  of  limit  to  its 
distribution,  some  barrier  which  it  has  never  passed  in  all  the 
years  of  its  existence.  That  this  is  true  becomes  evident  wh«i 
we  compare  the  fauna  of  widely  separated  rivers.  Thus  the 
Sacramento,  Hudson,  St.  Johns,  and  Rio  Grande  have  not  a  single 
species  common  to  any  two  of  them.  None  of  them  has  any  spe- 
cies peculiar  to  itself,  and  each  one  shares  the  greater  part  of  its 
fauna  with  the  water-basins  nearest  to  it. 

With  the  shore  fishes,  as  with  other  water  animals,  the  bar- 
riers are  primarily  the  heights  of  the  land  and  the  depths  of  the 
sea — physical  obstacles  not  to  be  crossed.  Next  in  importance  is 
the  barrier  of  climate.  With  some  forms  of  life  this  is  absolute, 
for  the  palm  and  the  banana  are  the  index  of  the  torrid  zone  as 
the  dwarf  birch  and  reindeer  moss  are  the  index  of  the  frigid. 
"  Plants,*'  says  Dr.  Gray,  *'  are  the  thermometers  of  the  ages  by 
which  climatic  extremes  and  climates  in  general  are  best  meas- 
ured.'*  In  many  groups  anatomical  characters  are  not  more  pro- 
found or  of  longer  standing  than  are  the  adaptations  to  heat  and 
cold.  Heat-loving  animals  are  far  more  numerous  in  species 
than  animals  of  cold  climates,  though  the  latter  often  make  up 
by  greater  abundance  of  individuals.     Barriers  less  important 
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than  those  of  climate  arise  from  external  surroundings — from 
absence  of  means  of  defense,  from  character  of  food,  of  air,  of 
water,  and  the  presence  of  various  enemies.  These  conditions 
vary  in  their  importance  with  each  group  of  animals,  yet  appar- 
ently the  least  of  them  may  be  able  to  limit  the  range  of  species. 
To  limit  the  range  is  the  first  step  toward  extinction,  for  to  cease 
to  advance  is  to  retreat.  Adverse  conditions  may  invade  even 
the  heart  of  its  distribution,  causing  reduction  of  numbers,  which, 
if  long  continued,  must  mean  rarity  and  final  extermination. 
Sxtinction  comes  to  those  species  we  call  rare,  and  its  advent 
must  be  unnoticed.  Circumstances  become  unfavorable  to  the 
growth  or  reproduction  of  some  animal.  Its  numbers  are  reduced 
— ^it  is  rare — it  is  gone. 

The  air  in  Indiana  but  a  few  years  since  was  dark  with  the 
hordes  of  passenger  pigeons  at  the  time  of  their  fall  migrations. 
The  adviuice  of  a  tree-destroying,  pigeon-shooting  civilization  has 
gone  steadily  on,  and  now  who  has  seen  a  passenger  pigeon  ?  I 
have  seen  them,  and  I  have  a  skin  or  two  in  my  collection,  but 
the  bird  I  knew  as  filling  the  trees  in  my  boyhood  is  now  in  the 
same  region  an  ornithological  curiosity. 

A  very  slight  change  in  the  environment  of  any  species  may 
be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment  as  regards  its  increase  or  per- 
manenca  The  dependence  of  the  clover  on  the  number  of  cats  in 
a  certain  neighborhood  is  an  illustration  given  us  by  Mr.  Darwin. 
The  clover  depends  on  the  bumble-bee  for  the  fertilization  of  its 
pods.  The  nests  of  the  bumble-bee  are  destroyed  by  the  field- 
mouse,  which  is  thus  an  enemy  of  the  clover.  The  balance  is 
restored  by  the  work  of  the  cat,  who  captures  the  mouse  and  pre- 
vents its  ravages  on  the  nests  of  the  bee.  The  old  nursery  jingle 
of  the  cow  that  tossed  the  dog  that  worried  the  cat  that  killed  the 
rat  is  repeated  throughout  nature.  With  any  chcmge  in  any  of 
the  elements  in  this  series  the  whole  equilibrium  of  nature  is 
interrupted.  For  this  equilibrium  is  apparent  only— a  sort  of 
armed  neutrality,  an  established  order  of  things  which  the  super- 
ficial observer  mistakes  for  real  peace  and  permanence. 

In  some  groups  we  fincj  evidence  of  a  progressive  adaptation  of 
individuals  to  circumstances — for  example,  to  climate,  ending  in 
the  formation  of  new  species  to  accord  with  chang^  conditions 
of  temi)erature.  We  may  illustrate  this  by  means  of  the  arctic 
birches.  In  Norway,  as  in  most  northern  regions  with  a  moist 
climate,  there  are  large  forests  of  birches.  In  the  valleys,  where 
the  summers  are  warm  and  reasonably  long,  the  birches  of  differ- 
ent species  grow  to  be  considerable  trees.  Farther  to  the  north, 
or  higher  up  the  mountains,  the  summer  is  too  short  for  the 
growth  of  birch-trees,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  birches  which 
never  pass  beyond  the  size  of  small  bushes.    Still  higher  up  there 
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are  birches  even  where  snow  falls  during  every  month  of  the 
year,  and  the  distant  sun  gives  only  a  glimpse  of  summer  in  July. 
Competition  with  other  plants  is,  of  course,  not  severe  in  such 
regions,  but  the  birches  must  struggle  against  the  weather.  They 
can  live  and  multiply,  if  only  they  can  adjust  themselves  to  the 
conditions  of  life.  They  must  keep  down  their  size,  they  must 
carry  as  little  foliage  as  possible,  and  their  stems  must  be  tough 
enough  to  resist  snow,  and  hardy  enough  to  withstand  ahnoet 
perpetual  frost.  Their  year's  growth  must  be  finished  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds  must  follow  in  the  mort 
rapid  succession.  In  short,  there  is  room  for  birch-trees  here,  if 
only  the  trees  can  be  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms.  And  bo 
birch-trees  have  crept  up  the  mountain-sides  even  to  tiie  very 
edges  of  the  perpetual  snow.  But  such  trees !  All  trees  requir- 
ing sunshine,  or  long  time  for  their  summer's  growth,  are  rigidly 
kept  away  by  "  natural  selection.'*  The  cold  climate  dwarfs  the 
individual,  and  the  hard  conditions  exclude  every  individual  not 
dwarfed.  I  have  before  me  three  birch-trees  from  a  Norw^;ian 
mountain  called  the  Suletind — ^the  little  trees  known  to  the  Nor- 
wegian peasants  as  *'Hunds6ire,"or  **dogs'-ears."  The  trunk  of 
each  tree  is  barely  an  inch  in  height  There  are  no  branches, 
and  but  three  leaves.  Half  inclosed  by  the  uppermost  leaf  is  iJie 
single  little  catkin  of  flowers.  Leaves  in  June,  blossoms  in  July, 
fruit  in  August,  and  then  the  little  tree  is  ready  for  its  nine 
months'  sleep.  These  little  trees  are  the  Lapps  of  forest  vege- 
tation. 

All  natural  history  is  full  of  similar  cases  of  modifications. 
Everywhere  there  is  the  most  perfect  adaptation  of  life  to  its  con- 
ditions. But  this  adaptation  must  come  about  through  the  sur- 
vival of  those  organisms  fittest  to  live  under  the  conditions,  while 
the  unfit  die  out  and  leave  no  progeny.  But  fitness  is  a  relative 
term ;  for  in  many  cases,  as  with  the  Norwegian  dwarf  birches, 
the  deformed  or  stunted  may  be  the  only  ones  fitted  to  surviva 
An  advantage  ever  so  slight  must  in  the  long  run  conquer.  The 
gambler  recognizes  that  final  victory  must  always  go  with  the 
I)ercentage  of  the  dealer. 

The  restlessness  of  individuals  is  the  key  to  all  these  prob- 
lems. Each  species  of  animal  or  plant  is  first  the  product  of 
heredity,  and  then  of  the  various  influences,  reactions,  and  extinc- 
tions to  which  we  give  the  name  of  natural  selection.  Each  spe- 
cies may  be  conceived  as  making  every  year  inroads  on  territory 
occupied  by  other  species.  If  these  colonies  are  able  to  hold  their 
own  in  the  struggle  for  possession,  they  will  multiply  in  the  new 
conditions,  and  the  range  of  the  species  becomes  widened.  If 
the  surroundings  are  different,  new  species  or  varieties  may  be 
formed  with  time ;  and  these  new  forms  may  invade  the  territory 
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of  the  parent  species.  Again,  colony  after  colony  of  species  after 
species  may  be  destroyed  by  other  species  or  by  uncongenial  sur- 
roundings. 

Only  in  the  most  general  way  can  the  history  of  any  species 
be  traced ;  but,  could  we  know  it  all,  it  would  be  as  long  and  as 
eventful  a  story  as  the  history  of  the  colonization  and  settlement 
of  North  America  by  immigrants  from  Europe.  Each  region 
where  animals  or  plants  can  live  has  been  thousands  of  times 
discovered,  its  colonization  a  thousand  times  attempted*  In  these 
efforts  there  is  no  co-operation.  Every  individual  is  for  himself, 
every  struggle  a  struggle  of  life  and  death ;  to  each  species  each 
member  of  every  other  species  is  an  alien  and  an  enemy. 

The  arctic  birches  serve  as  one  illustration  only  of  the  spread 
and  change  of  organisms  in  the  face  of  a  barrier  apparently 
insurmountable.  I  can  not  enter  into  detail  as  to  the  many 
ways  in  which  individuals  manage  to  cross  the  barriers  which 
usually  limit  the  species.  These  ways  are  as  varied  as  the  creat- 
ures themselves,  and  infinitely  more  varied  than  the  barriers.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  organisms  have  extended  their  range  in 
regions  where  their  existence  is  possible.  Here,  by  the  long-con- 
tinued process  of  adjustment  to  circumstances,  with  the  incessant 
destruction  of  the  unadapted,  these  organisms  have  become  so 
well  fitted  to  their  surroundings  as  to  give  rise  to  the  popular 
impression  that  each  species  now  inhabits  that  part  of  the  world 
best  fitted  for  its  occupation.  Yet  the  very  reverse  of  this  must 
be  true,  for  in  the  growth  of  any  species  it  is  these  features  of 
adaptation  which  are  the  last  to  appear.  If,  as  anatomists  now 
teach,  the  history  of  the  individual  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
the  group  to  which  the  individual  belongs,  then  adaptive  charac- 
ters appearing  late  in  the  growth  of  the  individual  must  have 
appeared  late  in  the  history  of  the  group.  They  are  the  last 
changes  made  in  the  organism— mere  after-thoughts  in  the  work 
of  creation. 

For  example,  the  long  pectoral  fins  of  the  flying-fish  enable  it 
to  make  great  leaps  through  the  air,  after  the  manner  of  the  grass- 
hopper. Yet  we  can  not  say  that  the  flying-fish  was  meant  to  be 
the  bird  among  fishes,  for  its  nearest  relatives  are  without  wings, 
and  the  wing-development  is  one  of  the  last  acquisitions  of  the 
individual.  Its  flight  is  simply  an  exaggeration  of  the  leaping  or 
skimming  which  related  forms  with  shorter  fins  accomplish.  The 
growth  of  the  fins  goes  on  with  the  increase  of  this  power,  and 
greater  power  comes  with  the  growth  of  the  fins. 

To  my  mind  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment are  those  drawn  from  the  changing  character  of  the  species 
themselves. 

'So  phase  in  the  history  of  systematic  science  is  more  instruct- 
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ive  than  the  yarying  attitudes  of  the  naturalist  toward  thoBe  local 
modifications  of  species  called  geographical  variations. 

It  was  early  noticed  that^  while  individuals  of  any  one  species 
in  any  limited  region  are  substantially  alike,  this  perfect  identity 
disappears  with  the  examination  of  wider  extent  of  territory. 
These  differences  were  often  too  small  to  justify  the  formation  or 
recognition  of  a  new  species,  but  too  evident  to  be  wholly  neg- 
lected. These  subordinate  species  were  termed  by  Ldnnsens  varie- 
ties, and  their  geographical  basis  was  often  recognized.  Thus,  of 
his  Homo  sapiens,  or  aboriginal  man,  Linnasus  recognized  four 
varieties — asicUums,  americaniis,  afer,  and  europcRUs.  As  with 
the  varieties  of  man,  so  with  those  of  other  animals  and  plimtB. 
The  individuals  of  England  were  not  quite  those  of  the  same  spe- 
cies in  Italy^  and  those  in  America  showed  their  own  i)ecaliaritie& 

Sometimes  these  qualities  could  be  exactly  measured,  in  which 
case  a  new  species  was  described.  Sometimes  they  proved  elusive, 
and  the  supposed  new  species  were  added  to  the  great  dust-heap 
of  synonjrmy.  The  work  of  the  systematic  zodlogists  of  the  lask 
generation  was  chiefly  in  museum  cataloguing  and  labeling.  To 
them  these  half-tangible  varieties  were  the  object  of  special  op- 
probrium. On  the  museum  shelves  they  were  simply  a  nuisance, 
obscuring  the  characters  of  the  real  species  and  throwing  closet- 
formed  ideas  of  nature  into  utter  confusion.  Prof.  Cope  tells  us 
how  variant  shells  have  been  crushed  under  the  heel  of  the  in- 
dignant conchologist,  because  they  would  go  neither  into  species 
''A"  nor  species  "B.^  Specimens  were  often  preserved  from 
^typical  localities,"  so  that  no  confusion  might  be  introduced 
among  the  cherished  specific  characters.  That  Nature  went  on 
producing  these  varying  and  intermediate  forms  was  no  concern 
of  the  zodlogist  That  such  forms  were  any  part  of  Nature's  plan 
apparently  never  occurred  to  the  followers  of  Linnseua 

Says  the  botanist  De  CandoUe:  "They  are  mistaken  who  sup- 
pose that  the  greater  part  of  our  species  are  clearly  limited,  and 
that  the  doubtful  species  are  in  a  feeble  minority.  This  seemed 
to  be  true  so  long  as  a  genus  was  imperfectly  known,  and  its  spe- 
cies were  founded  on  few  specimens — ^that  is  to  say,  were  provisi* 
ional  only ;  just  as  we  come  to  know  them  better,  intermediate 
forms  flow  in,  and  doubts  as  to  the  limits  of  the  species  become 
more  numerous." 

The  ease  with  which  slight  variations  have  deceived  and  con- 
fused naturalists  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging  features  in  the 
history  of  science.  Such  variations  have  formed  the  basis  of 
thousands  of  useless  and  distracting  names. 

When  Darwin  was  at  work  upon  his  monograph  of  the  bar- 
nacles, he  wrote  to  a  friend : 

''Systematic  work  would  be  easy  were  it  not  for  this  con- 
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f onnded  variation,  which,  however,  is  pleasant  to  nle  as  a  special- 
ist, though  odious  as  a  systematise  .  •  .  How  painfully  true  is  your 
remark  that  no  one  has  hardly  a  right  to  examine  the  question  of 
species  who  has  not  minutely  described  many  1  .  .  .  Certainly  I 
have  felt  it  humiliating,  discussing  and  doubting  and  examining, 
over  and  over  again,  when  in  my  mind  the  only  doubt  has  been 
whether  the  form  varied  to-day  or  yesterday.  .  .  .  After  describ- 
ing a  set  of  forms  as  distinct  species,  tearing  up  my  manuscripts 
and  making  them  one  species,  tearing  that  up  and  making  them 
separate,  and  then  making  them  one  again  (which  has  happened 
to  me),  I  have  gnashed  my  teeth,  cursed  species,  and  asked  what 
sin  I  had  committed  to  be  so  treated.^' 

An  ejKXjh  in  systematic  zoology  began  with  the  study  of  the 
collections  made  by  the  United  States  Pacific  Railway  Survey 
some  thirty  years  ago.  This  was  the  first  opening  out  to  natural- 
ists of  the  details  of  the  fauna  of  a  vast  district  under  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude,  but  showing  every  variation  in  rainfall,  ele- 
vation, and  physical  surroundings.  The  most  valuable  results  of 
these  collections  were  seen  in  the  study  of  birds.  It  was  found  in 
general  that  each  bird  of  the  Atlantic  States  had  its  counterpart 
in  the  prairies,  the  sage-plains,  the  mountains,  and  the  Pacific 
slope.  Differences  were  carefully  sought  for  and  found,  for  the 
school  of  Prof.  Baird  allowed  nothing  to  escape  their  analysis. 
There  were  differences  in  size,  in  form  and  color,  slight  in  degree, 
but  nevertheless  really  existing,  and  these  were  made  the  basis 
of  as  many  distinct  species.  StUl  further  studies  increased  the 
number  of  these  species,  until  at  last  a  large  proportion  of  our 
birds  were  represented  by  Eastern,  Western,  sage-brush,  and 
prairie  species.  Sometimes  these  closely  connected  forms  were 
distinguishable  at  first  sight,  as  in  the  case  of  the  yellowhammer, 
and  its  double,  the  red-shafted  flicker ;  in  other  cases  baffling  the 
most  skillful,  as  with  the  two  species  of  the  crow-blackbird. 

An  illustration  of  these  forms  and  their  relations  may  be  taken 
from  the  common  shore  lark  and  its  varieties,  although  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  some  of  these  variations  have  never  been  regarded  as 
species. 

The  shore  lark,  or  homed  lark  {Otocoris  alpestris),  ranges 
widely  over  the  colder  and  open  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  The  common  form,  called  alpestris,  is  familiar  to  most 
of  us.  In  the  Northwestern  region,  as  far  south  as  Utah,  is  another 
form,  equally  large,  but  paler  in  color  {leucolcema).  In  the  prairie 
region  the  lark  is  of  the  ordinary  color,  but  smaller  ( praiicola).  In 
the  sage-plains,  it  is  a  similarly  small  but  pale  lark,  with  brighter 
yellow  in  its  throat ;  this  is  arenicola.  In  Texas  the  bird  is  still 
smaller  and  grayer  (giraudi) ;  while  the  small  form  found  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  has  its  plumage  strongly  washed  with  red; 
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this  is  chrysolcBma.  In  the  interior  of  California  the  shore  larks 
are  still  smaller  and  redder  (variety  rubea),  while  northward  and 
coastwise  appears  a  small  lark  with  more  streaked  plumage; 
this  is  strigaia.  All  these  can  be  generally  recognized  by  an 
expert  ornithologist,  and  doubtless  a  closer  analysis  would  reveal 
the  basis  for  still  finer  subdivisions.'^ 

In  1871  Dr.  Joel  A.  Allen  published  his  masterly  paper  on  the 
Mammals  and  Winter  Birds  of  Florida.  This  memoir  has  had 
the  practical  effect  of  making  all  our  ornithologists,  for  the  most 
part  against  their  will,  believers  in  the  theory  of  derivation  of 
species. 

Dr.  Allen  took  up,  as  a  matter  of  serious  study,  the  variations 
in  individual  birds.  He  showed  that  the  variation  of  individuals 
of  the  same  species  was  far  greater  than  had  been  supposed,  and 
that  the  characters  relied  on  to  distinguish  species  were  often  due 
to  slight  increase  in  these  variations.  For  example,  in  Northern 
birds  the  bodies  would  be  larger,  the  bills  smaller  than  in  birds 
of  the  same  species  from  the  South,  and  the  coloration  of  birds 
was  often  directly  related  to  the  degree  of  rainf alL  He  showed, 
in  brief,  that  each  one  of  these  many  variations  must  be  held  to 
define  a  distinct  species,  or  else  that  the  number  of  species  of 
American  birds  would  have  to  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  range 
of  variation  inside  the  species  would  need  to  be  correspondingly 
extended. 

This  claim  for  attention  on  the  part  of  the  despised  variety 
produced  much  consternation  among  students  of  birds.  But  facte 
must  be  recognized ;  and  the  final  result  has  been,  that  we  have 
now  extended  our  idea  of  each  species  until  it  is  large  enough  to 
include  all  that  we  know  of  intermediate  and  varying  forms. 
When  a  hiatus  appears,  whether  existing  either  in  fact  or  in  our 
material  for  study,  there  we  put  our  line  of  definition.  "  We  can 
only  predicate  and  define  species  at  all,''  says  Dr.  Coues,  *'  from 
the  mere  circumstance  of  missing  links.  Species  are  the  twigs  of 
a  tree  separated  from  the  parent  stem.  We  name  and  arrange 
them  arbitrarily,  in  default  of  a  means  of  reconstructing  the 
whole  tree  in  accordance  with  Nature's  ramifications."  t 

♦  In  the  Auk  for  April,  1890,  is  an  essay  on  the  Horaed  Larks  of  North  America,  by 
Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.  Mr.  Dwight's  odndusions  are  based  on  2,012  specimens;  those  of 
Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw,  above  given,  on  850.  To  the  forms  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Dw%lit 
adds  war.  adutta^  small,  and  ^  scorched  pink  '*  in  general  hue,  from  southern  Arizona  aod 
northern  Mexico;  var,  menilliy  large  and  dusky,  in  Idaho  and  nei^boring  r^ioos;  aad 
var,  patlidiu^  very  small  and  pale,  from  Lower  California. 

f  Dr.  Allen  says,  in  a  recent  paper :  **  We  arbitrarily  define  a  spedes  as  a  group  of  indi- 
viduals standing  out  distinct  and  disconnected  from  any  similar  group,  within  whidb,  though 
occupying  different  parts  of  the  common  habitat,  we  recogniie  other  forms  diaracteristic 
of  and  restricted  to  particular  areas.  These  reach  a  maximum  degree  of  diffeientiatioB  at 
some  point  in  the  habitat,  and  thence  gradually  shade  into  other  con-specific  forms  geo- 
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What  is  true  of  birds  is  equally  the  case  with  other  groups  of 
animals.  Continued  explorations  bring  to  light  each  year  new 
species  of  American  fishes,  but  the  number  of  new  forms  discov- 
ered each  year  is  usually  less  than  the  number  of  old  supposed 
si>ecie8  which  are  found  to  intergrade  with  each  other,  and  have 
so  become  untenable. 

I  have  myself  published  three  complete  lists  of  the  fresh-water 
fislies  of  North  America.  The  one  published  in  1876  enumerated 
670  species ;  that  of  1878,  665  species ;  while  the  list  of  1885  con- 
tained 587  species,  although  upward  of  75  new  species  had  been 
found  in  the  nine  years  which  elapsed  between  the  first  and  the 
last  of  these  three  lists. 

The  old  idea  of  a  species  as  a  separate  entity,  a  special  crea- 
tion, has  passed  away  forever.  We  can  no  more  return  to  it  than 
astronomers  can  return  to  the  Ptolemaic  notion  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. The  same  lesson  comes  up  from  every  hand.  It  is  the  com- 
mon experience  of  all  students  of  species.  We  have  learned  it 
from  Gray  and  Engelmann  and  Coulter,  and  from  each  of  the 
many  students  of  American  botany.  We  have  learned  it  from 
Baird  and  Allen  and  Coues  and  Bidgway  and  Stejneger,  and  from 
all  who  have  made  life-studies  of  American  birds.  We  have 
learned  it  from  Cope  and  Marsh  and  Leidy,  and  from  all  who 
have  searched  the  rocks  for  the  bones  of  our  ancestors. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  naturalist  in  the  world,  who  has 
made  a  thoughtful  study  of  the  relations  of  species  in  any  group, 
•who  entertains  the  old  notion  as  to  their  distinct  origin.  There 
is  not  one  who  could  hold  this  view,  and  look  an  animal  in  the 
face  I  The  study  of  the  problems  of  geographical  distribution  is 
possible  only  on  the  theory  of  the  derivation  of  species.  If  we 
^ew  all  animals  and  plants  as  the  results  of  special  creations  in 
the  regions  assigned  to  them,  we  have,  instead  of  laws,  only  a  jum- 
"ble  of  arbitrary  and  meaningless  facts.  We  have  been  too  fully 
accustomed  to  the  recognition  of  law  to  believe  that  any  facts 
are  arbitrary  and  meaningless.  We  know  no  facts  which  lie 
"beyond  the  realm  of  law.  I  may  close  with  the  language  of 
.Ajsa  Gray : 

**  When  we  gather  into  one  line  the  several  threads  of  evidence 
of  this  sort  to  which  we  have  here  barely  alluded  we  find  that  they 
lead  in  the  same  direction  with  the  clews  furnished  by  [other  lines 
of  investigation].  Slender  indeed  ea,ch  thread  may  be,  but  they 
are  manifold,  and  together  they  bind  us  firmly  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  derivation  of  species.'' 

[Concluded.'] 

graphically  eontiguoiis.'* — On  the  Ileoogiiition  of  Geographical  Fonns ;  The  Auk,  January, 
1890,  p.  7. 
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CENTERS  OF  IDEATION  IN  THE  BRAIN.* 
Bt  bernabd  hollandeb. 

ON  the  22d  of  February,  1887,  Prof.  David  Ferrier  delivered  an 
address  in  this  room  on  the  question, "  How  far  recent  inves- 
tigations on  the  functional  topography  of  the  brain  could  be 
brought  in  relation  with  craniological  and  anthropological  re- 
searches with  a  view  to  establish  the  foundation  of  a  scientific 
phrenology.*'  It  is  my  object  to-night  to  continue  that  discussion, 
and  to  submit  to  you  the  basis  of  a  scientific  phrenology  for  your 
examination  and  criticism.    I  take  it  for  granted : 

1.  That  all  mind-manifestation  is  dependent  on  brain-matter. 

2.  That  the  various  elements  of  the  mind  have  distinct  seats  in 
the  brain,  which,  however,  have  not  been  as  yet  determined. 

3.  That  the  recent  researches  by  physiological  experimenters 
and  pathological  investigators — ^which  have  resulted  in  defining 
distinct  regions  for  motion  and  sensation — established  the  physio- 
logical correlative  of  psychological  actions. 

By  applying  galvanic  currents  to  definite  portions  of  the  brain, 
or  by  destroying  certain  areas,  physiological  experimenters  cause 
movements  of  certain  limbs  and  muscles.  In  itself  the  distribu- 
tion of  motor  areas  in  the  brain  would  be  of  little  value  to  the 
psychologist  except  that 'it  proves  to  him  the  plurality  of  func- 
tions of  the  brain.  When,  however,  we  observe  that  the  move- 
ments caused  by  excitation  form  the  physical  parallel  of  a  mental 
action,  we  may  arrive  at  the  psychological  function  of  a  certain 
portion  of  brain  by  reducing  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind  to 
their  elements,  and  watching  their  physical  expression.  No  gal- 
vanic current  will  ever  have  the  effect  of  demonstrating  a  center 
of  ideation — say  the  center  for  the  emotion  of  power ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  several  emotions  and  all  the  higher  intellectual 
operations,  which  have  no  outward  physical  signs.  All  which  the 
excitation  of  that  portion  of  brain  where  the  emotion  of  power 
may  have  its  center  can  effect  is  certain  movements  which  such 
an  emotion  would  cause  when  irritated. 

To  arrive,  then,  at  the  demonstration  of  centers  of  ideation 
there  is  but  one  way : 

1.  We  must  observe  the  physical  expression  of  our  thoughts 
and  feelings,  as  far  as  possible ;  in  other  words,  we  must  study  the 
outward  visible  signs  of  their  manifestation. 

2.  We  must  take  the  limbs  and  muscles,  which  are  affected  by 
definite  emotions,  and  see  on  what  occasions  they  ate  made  to 
move  by  central  excitation. 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Anthropological  Institute,  London,  Febmaiy  12, 1869. 
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Let  me  give  an  example.  The  outward  sign  of  a  joyful  emo- 
tion is  a  drawing  up  of  the  comers  of  the  mouth.  The  elevation 
of  the  angles  of  the  mouth  is  the  muscular  action  going  parallel 
with  the  emotion  of  joy.  The  excitation  of  the  nerve-center  causes 
the  elevators  to  act.  There  is  but  one  definite  area  from  which 
the  elevator  muscles  can  be  made  to  act,  therefore  joyful  emotions 
must  take  their  start  from  this  center.  When,  then,  a  joyful 
emotion  excites  this  definite  portion  of  gray  matter,  a  nerve-cur- 
rent i)asses  to  the  lower  center— the  center  for  the  movements  of 
the  elevator  muscles — and  causes  them  to  Srct.  As  the  brain  is  a 
very  complex  machine,  other  effects  may  be  produced  at  the  same 
time,  but  this  one  has  always  been  associated  particularly  with 
exhilarating  emotions.  Persons  of  very  cheerful  dispositions 
make  the  elevators  act  so  frequently  that  the  mechanism  of  the 
nerve-display  is  facilitated  by  constant  use,  and  the  center  will 
easier  appreciate  these  special  impressions.  The  elevators  will  be 
in  time  so  accustomed  to  act  that  they  will  leave  impressions  on 
the  face  so  marked  to  enable  people  to  recognize,  by  mere  physiog- 
nomical signs,  their  brethren  who  are  of  such  disposition. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  the  actual  experiments  were. 

Prof.  Ferrier  applied 
a  galvanic  current  to  the 
ascending  frontal  convo- 
lution in  monkeys  on  a 
definite  portion^  marked 
7  (Fig.  1),  and  to  the 
corresponding  region  in 
dogs,  jackals,  and  cats, 
all  with  the  effect  of  ele* 
vating  the  cheeks  and 
angles  of  the  mouth 
with  closure  of  the  eyes.  «.   ^   -.^  ,^  _,.«_.   ^ 

On  no  other  region  could     ^^  center  for  the  moTemenU  of  tbe  elevator  mnedet. 

the  same  be  effected.         (i8)GMtotory  center. 

-^  .        /^  .         (11)  Center  for  moTemegBt0  of  the '^platjBnui  myotdes  miiB- 

Darwin    (Expression  de." 

^<f  4- Via  1?TnrkfirkTia  T\  9/^9  00  Center  tat  moTementa  of  tbe  arm  and  ralaine  of  the 
Of  tne  iLmononS,  p.  /U^,  rtionlder.   (PaUencemnacleB.) 

etc.),   says  :    '*  Dr.    Du- 

chenne  repeatedly  insists  that  under  the  emotion  of  joy  the 
mouth  is  acted  on  exclusively  by  the  great  zygomatic  muscles, 
which  serve  to  draw  the  comers  backward  and  upward.  The  uj)- 
per  and  lower  orbiculiir  muscles  are  at  the  same  time  more  or  less 
contracted.  A  man  in  high  spirits,  though  he  may  not  actually 
smile,  commonly  exhibits  some  tendency  to  the  retraction  of  the 
comers  of  his  mouth.  According  to  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  all  the 
exhilarating  emotions  the  eyebrows,  eyelids,  the  nostrils,  and  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  are  raised.    The  tendency  in  the  zygomatic 
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muscles  to  contract  under  pleasurable  emotions  is  shown  by  a  cu- 
rious fact  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Browne  with  respect  to 
patients  suffering  from  general  paralysis  of  the  insane:  *  In  this 
malady  there  is  almost  invariably  optimism — delusions  as  to 
wealthy  rank,  grandeur — ^insane  joyousness,  benevolence,  and  pro- 
fusion, while  its  very  earliest  physical  symptom  is  trembling  at 
the  comers  of  the  mouth  and  at  the  outer  comers  of  the  eyes. 
This  is  a  well-recognized  fact.'  ** 

We  have,  then,  sufficient  evidence  that  the  effect  produced  by 
a  galvanic  current  on  the  portion  of  brain  marked  7  in  Terrier's 


PlO.  1— BlAORUi  OF  OaAMIO-OlBBBRAI.  RzULTIONt.     (Rtfid.) 


Some  of  llie  ratoltt  of  obterratioDi  mftde  bj 
th«  eftrlj  phrenologiBtt : 

0,  Bope:  theorgtnofche«rfti)neM. 
A,  JMtotfon.'  the  organ  of  mimicfT. 
e,  AlimmUhm§t9 :  the  gottotorj  organ. 
d,  Oauihu$ne$i :  the  organ  of  drcnmspectloo, 
flMr,  timidltj. 

«,  VmmratUm:  the  organ  of  enbrnieeion,  le- 

■pect,  demotion. 
/,  AUachmaU:  the  organ  of  ftiendthip. 


Some  of  the  reinltt  of  experiments  ottde  hy 
modem  phjstologtftt : 

0,  Center  for  the  morements  of  the  tUMfor 

mnudet  (elevating  the  cheeka  and  anglei 

of  the  month). 
b,  Ftidai  N«rv$  OenUr  :  center  for  ftdaImoft> 


e,  Outtatory  Cmter. 

d.  Center  for  morements  of  the  ptafjftma  m^- 

oidm^  the  mntele  of  fri^lit. 
«,  Center  Ibr  moTementa  of  the  arm  and  nil- 

ingoftbeahonldera.   Jbltoue  Jfatete. 


topography  is  the  physical  expression  of  joy.  We  know,  then,  for 
positive  that  pleasurable  emotions  excite  this  center.  But  I  do 
not  say  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  center  to  produce  an  emo- 
tion of  joy — ^a  manner  after  which  the  olcl  phrenologists  would 
have  expressed  themselves — I  merely  note  tteat  all  pleasurable 
emotions  produce  a  nerve-current,  which  takes  its  start  in  tlds 
region. 
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Sir  Cricliton-Browiie  tells  us  that,  in  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  there  is  invariably  optimism,  beginning  generally  with 
trembling  at  the  comers  of  the  mouth  and  the  outer  comers  of 
the  eye.  The  old  phrenologists  located  "hope''  in  this  region  (a, 
Fig.  2),  and  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  strong  relation  between  hope 
and  optimism ;  and  I  find,  in  the  writings  of  Combe,  frequent 
allusions  that  this  organ  gave  a  tendency  to  cheerfulness.  At  the 
same  time  I  must  note  that  Gall,  the  founder  of  phrenology,  did 
not  admit  ''hope''  as  a  faculty,  but  included  this  portion  of  brain 
in  his  organ  of  ''imitation,"  or  "center  for  mimicry,"  of  which  I 
shall  speak  directly. 

There  are  many  defects  in  the  old  phrenological  system ;  one 
of  them  being  that  it  rather  favored  complex  functions.  But,  all 
the  same,  an  unprejudiced  investigator  must  take  their  observa- 
tions into  consideration.  I  need  not  remark  that,  when  I  refer  to 
phrenology,  I  mean  only  the  observations  of  Gall,  and  not  the 
fancies  and  fallacies  of  his  followers. 

This  center  for  the  elevator  muscles,  and  probable  center  from 
which  exhilarating  emotions  take  their  start,  is  in  close  connec- 
tion with  Exner's  center  for  the  facial  nerve. 

Ferrier's  center.  No.  7,  is  a  little  lower  than  the  center  for  the 
"nervus  facialis"  as  located  by  Exner  (Localisation  der  Func- 
tionen  in  der  Grosshimrinde  des  Menschen,  Wien,  1881).  The 
"  nervus  facialis  "  center  occupies  a  very  large  portion  of  brain  in 
Exner's  collection  of  pathological  evidence.  The  most  intense 
centers  for  facial  movements  are  localized  by  him  in  the  squares 
marked  57,  58,  65  (Fig.  3),  but  are  said  to  extend  actually  from 
the  gyrus  centralis  anterior  to  the  latter  halves  of  the  lower 
frontal  convolutions.  He  quotes  many  cases  of  disease  of  this 
nerve,  and  is  particularly  struck  with  the  frequency  with  which 
disease  of  the  facial  nerve  and  aphasia  concur.  He  says  (page 
56)  it  can  not  be  mere  chance  that  paralysis  of  the  facialis  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  aphasia  and  the  reverse — an  observation 
which  was  also  made  by  Ferrier. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  center  for  the  facial  move- 
ments occupies  an  area  extending  from  the  ascending  frontal 
convolution  to  the  middle  frontal  convolution — a  fact  which  was 
noted  by  GWl.  He  located  in  this  region  the  talent  for  mimicry, 
the  talent  of  imitating  the  gestures  of  other  people  (6,  Fig.  2) ; 
more  than  this,  he  noted  that,  when  this  region  was  prominently 
developed,  there  was  not  only  a  talent  for  mimicry,  but  also  a 
talent  for  the  imitation  of  the  voice  of  ^other  people,  and  many 
examinations  and  casts  of  heads  of  eminent  actors  were  made  to 
prove  this  theory. 

We  have  heard  from  Exner  and  Ferrier  how  closely  the 
speech  and  facial  nerve  centers  are  connected ;  both  in  perfection 
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being  necessary  for  a  clever  actor.  Bat  let  me  qnote  Gbll  him- 
self. Speaking  of  a  man  with  a  peculiar  prominence  of  this  regiotL, 
he  says : 

^  He  imitated  in  so  striking  a  manner  the  gait,  the  gesture 
the  sound  of  the  voice,  etc.,  that  the  person  was  immediately  rec- 
ognized. I  hastened  to  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 
examine  the  head  of  the  pupU  Casteigner,  who  had  been  received 
into  the  establishment  six  weeks  previous,  and  who,  from  tiie 
first,  had  fixed  our  attention  by  his  prodigious  talent  for  imita- 


Pia.  8.— DiAOBAM.    (Sljnnand  Bzner.)    The  darkest  eqnaret  are  Not.  67, 66, 66,  and  are  tlie  moil 
intenae  centen  for  the  moTementa  of  the  Ihcial  mnaeleB. 


tion.  On  Shrove-Tuesday,  when  a  little  theatrical  piece  is  usually 
represented  in  the  establishment,  he  had  imitated  so  i)erfectly  the 
gesture,  the  gait,  etc.,  of  the  directors,  inspector,  physician,  and 
surgeon  of  the  institute,  and  especially  of  some  women,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  mistake ;  a  scene  which  amused  the  more,  as 
nothing  like  it  was  expected  from  a  boy  whose  education  had 
been  absolutely  neglected.'* 

He  goes  on  to  explain  that  many  men  have  a  natural  talent 
for  the  stage  or  pantomime,  and  that  the  history  of  the  lives  of 
great  actors  shows  that  the  majority  of  them  had  received  little 
education  and  were  intended  for  some  other  profession,  but  their 
innate  disposition  drove  them  to  the  stage.  The  faculty  of  imi- 
tation is  exercised  sometimes  even  in  idiots  and  madmen.    PiBel 
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^  A  young  idiot,  whom  I  have  long  had  under  my  eye,  has  the 
most  marked  and  irresistible  inclination  to  imitate  all  that  she 
sees  done  in  her  presence ;  she  repeats  mechanically  all  that  she 
hears  said,  and  imitates  with  the  greatest  fidelity  the  gestures 
and  actions  of  others,  without  much  regard  to  propriety/' 

I  can  not  go  into  details  to-night  as  to  the  ample  evidence, 
pathological  and  otherwise,  which  the  early  phrenologists  brought 
forward  in  their  time.  They  were  only  ridiculed  and  treated  as 
charlatans.  To-day  people  know  nothing  of  the  old  phrenology, 
except  what  they  hear  from  opi)onents  and  read  in  books  by  some 
phrenological  dilettanti.  Scientific  men  think  GalPs  theory  ex- 
ploded, because  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Flourens  appeared  to 
disprove  it ;  but  we  know,  since  1870,  that  the  doctrines  of  these 
two  men  are  equally  valueless,  for  Flourens  taught  that  the  whole 
brain  acted  as  an  organ  of  the  mind,  and  not,  as  we  know  now, 
that  special  parts  of  the  brain  have  separate  functions ;  while  Sir 
William  Hamilton  considered  it  impossible  to  form  a  system  on 
the  supposed  parallelism  of  brain  and  mind.  L.  Landois  (Lehr- 
buch  der  Physiologic)  recommends  a  re-examination  of  Gall's 
theories,  and  I  hope  to  show  you  to-night  that,  whatever  you 
may  think  of  the  phrenological  system,  Gall's  fundamental  obser- 
vations were  correct. 

Ferrier's  experiments  on  monkeys  on  the  anterior  and  inner 
ctfpect  of  the  uncinate  gyrus,  marked  15  (Fig.  1),  had  the  effect  of 
''  torsion  of  the  lip  and  semiclosure  of  the  nostril  on  the  same  side, 
as  when  the  interior  of  the  nostril  is  irritated  by  some  pungent 
odor/'  He  says  (page  244,  The  Functions  of  the  Brain,  London, 
1886): 

**  Irritation  of  the  middle  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  I 
have  found  in  general  to  be  without  any  obvious  reaction  except 
toward  the  lower  extremity,  where  in  several  instances  movements 
of  the  tongue,  cheek-pouches,  and  jaws  were  induced  very  much 
like  those  which  are  characteristic  of  tasting." 

The  same  experiment  on  16,  the  uncinate  gyrus  or  extremity 
of  the  temporal  lobe  of  dogs,  had  the  result  of  '^torsion  of  the 
nostril  on  the  same  side,  as  if  from  irritation  directly  applied  to 
the  nostril."  The  same  effect  was  produced  by  experiments  on 
cats  and  other  animals.    He  continues : 

Page  316 :  **  As  above  described,  irritation  of  the  hippocam- 
pal  lobule  in  the  monkey,  cat,  dog,  and  rabbit  was  attended  by 
essentially  the  same  reaction  in  all,  viz.,  a  peculiar  torsion  of  the 
lip  and  nostril  on  the  same  side<»  This  reaction  is  precisely  the 
same  as  is  induced  in  these  animals  by  the  direct  application  of 
some  strong  or  disagreeable  odor  to  the  nostril,  and  is  evidently  the 
outward  or  associated  expression  of  excited  olfactory  sensation." 

Page  331 :  "  As  to  the  sense  of  taste,  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
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differentiating  any  special  region  related  to  this  faculty,  bnt  tiiat 
it  is  in  close  relation  with  the  olfactory  center  is  probable  from 
the  facts  described.  It  was  noted  in  connection  with  electrical 
irritation  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  con- 
volutions in  the  monkey,  and  of  the  same  region  in  the  brain  of 
the  cat,  that  movements  of  the  lips,  tongue,  cheek-pouches,  and 
jaws  were  occasionally  induced — phenomena  which  might  be 
regarded  as  indications  of  the  excitation  of  gustatory  sensation. 
This  interpretation  receives  support  from  the  above -described 
results  of  destructive  lesions ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  reasonable 
grounds  for  concluding  that  the  gustatory  centers  are  situated  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes,  in  close  rela- 
tion with  those  of  smelL'' 

Page  431 :  "  The  physiological  needs  of  the  organism,  in  so 
far  as  they  induce  locally  discriminable  sensations,  express  them- 
selves subjectively  as  definite  appetites  or  desires,  which  are  the 
conscious  correlations  of  physiological  wants.  The  appetite  of 
hunger  is  the  desire  to  satisfy  or  remove  a  local  sensation,  refer- 
able to  the  stomach,  in  which  the  physiological  needs  of  the 
stomach  express  themselves.  The  substrata  of  the  feeling  of 
hunger  and  appetite  for  food  are  the  stomachic  branches  of  the 
vagus  and  their  cerebral  centers ;  and,  as  local  conditions  of  the 
stomach  may  destroy  or  increase  the  feeling  of  himger,  so  central 
disease  may  give  rise  to  ravenous  appetite  or  sitophobia,  condi- 
tions exemplified  in  certain  forms  of  insanity/' 

Ferrier  thus  proves  the  tip  of  the  lower  temporal  convolutions 
to  be  the  "  gustatory  center '' ;  and  even  Hitzig,  who  is  not  always 
flattering  to  Prof.  Ferrier,  delights  in  noting  this  discovery.  Yet 
I  will  show  you  immediately  that  this  center — of  which  we  are 
most  certain — ^was  known  and  correctly  localized  in  the  same  por- 
tion of  brain  by  the  early  phrenologists. 

Many  men  claimed  the  discovery  of  the  organ  called  "  gusta- 
tiveness,''  or  "  alimentiveness,*'  but  the  editors  of  the  Edinburgh 
Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  x,  page  249,  give  Dr.  Hoppe,  of 
Copenhagen,  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  and  most  acute 
observer. 

"  In  December,  1823,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that,  besides  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach  and  palate,  of  which  alone  he  concdres 
the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  to  be  affections,  there  must  be 
also  an  organ  in  the  brain  of  animals  for  the  instinct  of  nutrition 
for  the  preservation  of  life,  which  incites  us  to  the  sensual  enjoy- 
ments of  the  palate,  and  the  activity  of  which  is  independent  of 
hunger  and  thirst.'' 

In  a  second  communication  to  the  same  journal,  dated  28th 
December,  1824,  he  says : 

"  Regarding  the  organ  for  taking  nourishment,  I  have  been  led 
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to  think,  smce  I  wrote  last,  that  the  place  where  its  different  de- 
grees of  development  are  manifested  in  the  living  body  is  in  the 
fossa  zygomatica  (c.  Fig.  2).  Before  I  had  thought  at  all  of 
phrenology  I  was  struck  with  the  remarkable  breadth  of  the  face 
or  head  of  a  friend  of  mine,  caused,  not  by  prominent  cheekbones, 
as  in  some  varieties  of  mankind,  but  more  toward  the  ears,  by  the 
gjresA  convexity  of  the  zygomatic  arch.  Knowing  that  this  indi- 
vidual was  exceedingly  fond  of  good  living,  and  that,  even  in 
spite  of  a  very  powerful  intellect,  and  propensities  moderate  in 
almost  every  other  respect,  he  was  prone  to  indulge  too  freely  in 
the  joys  of  the  table,  I  afterward  thought  that  this  form  of  the 
head  and  tendency  of  the  mind  might  bear  a  nearer  relation  to 
each  other  than  had  at  first  occurred  to  me ;  and  in  some  other 
I)er8ons,  notoriously  fond  of  good  eating  and  drinking,  I  found  a 
confirmation  of  my  suppositions.  This  prominence  of  the  bony 
arch,  I  think,  must  be  an  absolute  consequence  of  the  part  of  the 
cranium  lying  under  the  temporal  muscle  being  pushed  outward, 
and  diminishing  in  that  direction  the  space  of  the  fossa. '^ 

Dr.  Hoppe  considered  the  organ  "  alimentiveness  "  to  be  like- 
wise the  organ  of  taste.    He  says : 

*'  That  the  sensation  of  taste  only  passes  through  the  nerves 
and  is  perceived  in  a  part  of  the  brain  is  a  supposition,  I  think, 
sufficiently  proved.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  as  highly  probable, 
and  by  analogy  agreeing  with  other  experience,  that  it  is  one 
and  the  same  organ  which  tastes,  viz.,  distinguishes  and  enjoys, 
and  incites  us  to  taste,  or,  in  other  terms,  to  take  food  and  drink. 
This,  according  to  my  opinion,  is  the  organ  of  appetite  for  food, 
and  consequently  it  may  be  named  the  organ  of  taste,  gustus.'' 

Dr.  Crook,  of  London,  mentions  that,  several  years  before  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Hoppe's  papers,  he  himself  had  arrived  at  simi- 
lar conclusions  with  regard  to  this  faculty  and  the  position  of  its 
organ.    He  says : 

**  Three  persons  with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted  in  the 
year  1819,  first  led  me  to  suspect  that  a  portion  of  brain  situated 
near  the  front  of  the  ear  was  connected  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
festive  board.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  1822  above  a  thou- 
sand observations  were  made.  As  they  tended  to  confirm  this 
view,  several  phrenological  friends  were  informed  of  the  result. 
From  1823  I  no  longer  doubted  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
middle  lobe  was  a  distinct  organ,  and  that  its  primary  use  was 
the  discrimination  and  enjoyment  of  meats  and  drink.  It  was 
difficult,  however,  to  hit  the  fundamental  power.  The  situation 
of  the  organ,  under  the  zygomatic  process  and  the  temporal  mus- 
cle, frequently  precluded  the  possibility  of  accurate  observation. 
But,  notwithstanding,  well-marked  cases,  both  of  a  positive  and  a 
negative  kind,  were  investigated.'* 
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A  long  controversy  follows  this  paper  on  ^  aUmentiYeness,'* 
the  gustatory  center,  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  and  mndi 
ridicule  was  thrown  at  the  originators  for  localizing  a  cent^  for 
hunger  and  thirst,  those  affections  being  thought  due  to  the 
stomach  alone.  Even  to-day  scientific  men  say  phrenology  is  ^- 
ploded,  because  certain  thicknesses  in  the  skuU  and  the  various 
muscles  make  it  impossible  to  distinguish  the  corresponding  por- 
tions of  brain ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  organ  which  has 
been  ridiculed  most,  and  which  was  the  most  difficult  to  observe, 
is  to-day  found  correct. 

If  there  were  but  two  organs  correctly  localized  by  QaU,  it 
woxild  justify  a  reconsideration  of  his  work ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
a  number  of  faculties,  the  localization  of  which  has  been  confirmed 
by  modem  experiments.  Unfortunately,  the  later  phrenologists 
have  spoiled  many  of  Gall's  original  observations.  I  will  just 
give  a  few  more  examples,  in  order  that  my  paper  may  receive 
sufficient  consideration,  and  may  effect  a  change  in  your  views 
with  regard  to  the  old  phrenology. 

Prof.  Ferrier's  experiments  on  "the  lower  extremity  of  the 
ascending  parietal  convolution ''  in  monkejrs,  marked  11  (Fig.  1), 
resulted  in  "  retraction  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  action  is 
that  of  the  platysma  myoides.*' 

Darwin  (Expression  of  Emotions,  page  298)  says  with  r^ard 
to  the  physical  expression  of  "  fear,''  and  the  platysma  myoides 
muscle : 

"  Sir  Charles  Bell  (Anatomy  of  Expression,  page  168)  and  others 
have  stated  that  this  muscle  is  strongly  contracted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  fear;  and  Duchenne  insists  so  strongly  on  its  impor- 
tance in  the  expression  of  this  emotion  that  he  calls  it  the  muscle 
of  fright." 

This  may  perhaps  suffice  to  show  that  the  platysma  myoides 
muscle  is  called  into  action  in  the  expression  of  fear. 

Now  let  me  draw  your  attention  again  to  the  old  phrenology. 
Gall  located  so-called  "  cautiousness  "  in  an  area  which  covers  not 
only  Ferrier's  center  11,  but  also  the  angular  gyrus  (d.  Fig.  2). 
He  found  an  enormous  development  of  this  region  in  persons 
known  for  their  timidity,  persons  known  to  take  alarm  easily,  and 
who  could  be  easily  terrified. 

As  to  the  function  of  the  angular  gjrrus,  physiologists  are  not 
agreed.  Ferrier  includes  the  gyrus  in  his  center  of  sight.  Munk 
calls  it  "  Seelenblindheit  "—a  strange  name  with  a  still  stranger 
meaning. 

I  will  quote  some  passages  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
effects  produced  by  lesion  of  this  region  have  some  connection 
with  the  function  attributed  to  it  by  phrenologists. 

Ferrier,  Philosophical  Transactions,  1876,  Part  II,  pages  44M51, 
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R^suin^:  ^' After  destruction  of  the  angular  gyrus  the  animal 
conunences  to  feel  about  cautiously ;  if  pushed  to  move,  it  runs 
against  every  obstacle  on  its  way.  If  put  on  the  floor^  it  cries  out 
and  looks  about  quite  frightened.  If  called^  it  points  its  ears  and 
criea  If  taken  up  again^  it  clings  to  one  as  if  afraid  of  being  put 
down.  On  the  other  hand,  threatening  with  the  stick  has  no 
effect  unless  the  stick  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  eyes.'' 

Munk  (Functionen  der  Grosshirnrinde,  page  25  etc.)  makes 
the  same  observations  as  Fenier,  only  his  region  of  destruction, 
marked  Ai  (Fig.  4),  includes  a  portion  of  brain  where  Gall  located 
his  organ  of  "friendship"  or 
"attachment"  (/,  Fig.  2)  ;  and 
Munk,  speaking  of  the  effect, 
says :  "  However,  the  animal  re- 
mains cold  at  the  sight  of  men, 
^whom  it  used  to  greet  most 
friendly,  and  even  at  the  sight 
of  dogs,  with  whom  it  used  to 
play";  an  effect  which  can  be 
easily  explained  on  phrenologi- 
cal principles  by  the  loss  of 
the  organ  of  "attachment"  or 
*'  friendship."  He  goes  on  to  re- 
mark that  the  whip,  which  for- 
merly frightened  the  animal 
away  to  a  comer,  has  now  no 
effect.  The  animal  stops  before 
every  obstacle  on  its  i>ath  and 
turns  back  again ;  one  has  to 
push  it  to  go  up  any  steps,  and 
then  it  feels  its  way  with  its 
nose,  though  not  blind.  When 
recovering,  it  stares  at  every- 
thing and  examines  every  object  most  cautiously,  both  when  lying 
down  and  walking  about,  just  as  if  it  had  to  learn  afresh  and  gain 
new  experience. 

Goltz  (Verrichttmgen  des  Grosshims,  page  18,  etc.)  says  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  animals  are  easily  put  into  rage  by  the 
appearance  of  a  person  in  strange  costume.  He  got  his  servant 
dressed  up  in  fantastic  attire,  and  his  dog  would  have  torn  him  to 
pieces  had  not  proper  precautions  been  taken.  When  the  dog, 
however,  had  been  operated  upon,  and  the  experiment  was  repeat- 
ed, he  remained  perfectly  calm,  even  when  the  servant  stepped 
quite  close  to  him,  though  the  animal  was  by  no  means  blind. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  detect  in  all  these  experiments  an  affection 
of  some  faculty  which,  when  excited,  causes  timidity.    What  the 
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element  of  that  faculty  is  I  can  not  tell^  but  in  its  actions  it  is  con* 
cemed  with  the  emotion  of  fear.      • 

Prof.  Ferrier  found,  when  experimenting  on  dogs  and  oi^er 
animals  on  a  portion  of  brain  marked  5  (Fig.  1),  which  corre- 
sponds to  ^' the  ascending  frontal  convolution  at  the  base  of  the 
superior  frontal 'Mn  the  human  brain,  elevation  of  shoulder  and 
extension  forward  of  the  opposite  fore-limb,  or  flexion  of  the  fore- 
arm and  paw. 

Now,  according  to  Darwin,  raising  of  the  shoulders — sometimes 
accompanied  by  extension  of  the  arms — ^is  a  sign  of  non-resistance. 
He  inquires,  i>age  271 : 

"  Why  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world  when  they  feel — ^whether 
or  not  they  wish  to  show  this  feeling— that  they  can  not  or  will 
not  do  something,  or  will  not  resist  something  if  done  by  another, 
shrug  their  shoulders,  at  the  same  time  often  bending  in  their 
elbows,  showing  the  i)alms  of  their  hands  with  extended  fingers, 
often  throwing  their  heads  a  little  on  one  side,  raising  their  eye- 
brows, and  opening  their  mouths.'' 

On  page  270  he  says :  ^'  Shrugging  the  shoulders  likewise  ex- 
presses patience  or  the  absence  of  any  intention  to  resist.  Hence 
the  muscles  which  raise  the  shoulders  are  sometimes  called,  as  I 
have  been  informed  by  an  artist,  the  patience  muscles.'.' 

Mantegazza  (La  Physionomie  et  les  Sentiments,  page  113,  etc.) 
dwells  on  the  importance  of  the  movements  of  the  arm  in  the  act 
of  submission,  devotion,  and  veneration.  Darwin  doubted  whether 
the  kneeling  posture,  with  the  hands  upturned  and  palms  joined, 
is  an  innate  expression  of  devotion,  but  rather  thought  this  post- 
ure a  sign  of  submission.  Mantegazza  differs  from  Darwin;  he 
holds  that  it  is  from  the  habit  we  have  from  our  childhood  to  join 
our  hands  for  prayer,  that  we  employ  the  gesture  when  appealing 
to  human  beings,  who  can  do  us  either  much  good  or  great  harm. 
He  thinks  this  gesture  is  innate  and  not  acquired.  He  questioned 
many  artists,  and  gives  as  the  result  distinct  rules,  showing  the 
importance  which  the  position  of  hand  and  arm  play  in  the  ex- 
pression of  veneration  and  devotion. 

We  know,  then,  that  the  raising  of  the  shoulders,  together  with 
the  bending  of  the  arms  and  hands,  are  concerned  in  the  physical 
expression  of  submission  or  non-resistance. 

The  old  phrenologists  located  in  this  region  their  organ  of 
''veneration"  (e.  Fig.  2)  which  is  to  give  an  impulse  to  devotion 
and  worship.  Combe  (System  of  Phrenology,  page  212)  says: 
"  Children  who  are  prone  to  rebellion,  regardless  of  authority,  and 
little  attentive  to  command,  will  generally  be  found  to  have  this 
organ  deficient.  Veneration  leads  to  deference  for  superiors  in 
rank  as  well  as  in  years,  and  prompts  to  the  reverence  of  author- 
ity." 
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Large  "veneration/*  say  the  phrenologists,  produces  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  of  resi)ect;  Ik  defect  of  *' veneration''  has  the 
eflEect  of  diminishing  the  reverence  for  power.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
called  it  the  emotion  of  reverence  and  respect. 

We  see  again  the  strong  relation  between  the  old  phrenology 
and  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  modem  phrenology.  On  the 
one  hand,  I  have  shown  you  that  the  eflfect  produced  by  Ferrier's 
faradization  is  the  natural  language  of  a  feeling  of  non-resist- 
ance ;  on  the  other,  that  observations  of  Gall  resulted  in  ascrib- 
ing to  this  portion  of  brain  the  seat  of  the  emotion  of  respect 
and  reverence.  Of  course,  respectful  people  do  not  resist  au- 
thority. 

Gkdl  appears  to  me  to  have  been  aware  of  the  importance  that 
the  study  of  the  physical  expression  of  our  emotions  and  thoughts 
will  play  some  day,  and  to  have  been  expecting  that  this  study  of 
the  physical  parallel  to  our  mental  operations  will  furnish  new 
evidence  for  his  or  any  other  system,  built  upon  the  parallelism 
of  brain  and  mind.  He  devotes  a  chapter  to  pathognomy,  of  which 
the  following  extract  may  prove  interesting:  "  This  art  is  found- 
ed on  Nature  herself ;  for  it  is  Nature  that  prompts  all  the  gest* 
ures,  the  attitudes,  the  movements,  finally  the  whole  mimicry,  by 
which  men  and  animals  express  ^11  their  feelings  and  ideas.  Pa- 
thognomy has  its  fixed  and  immutable  laws,  whether  we  appy  it 
to  man  or  to  animals,  so  long  as  the  question  relates  to  the  same 
feelings  and  the  same  ideas.  Pathognomy  is  the  universal  lan- 
guage of'  all  nations  and  of  all  animals.  There  is  no  beast  or 
man  who  does  not  learn  it ;  there  is  no  beast  or  man  who  does  not 
understand  it.  It  accompanies  language  and  strengthens  its  ex- 
pressions ;  it  supplies  the  defects  of  articulate  language.  Words 
may  be  ambiguous,  but  pathognomy  never  is  so.  What  would 
become  of  engraving,  painting,  sculpture,  the  comic  art,  eloquence, 
poetry,  if  the  expression  of  the  sentiments  and  ideas  were  not  sub- 
jected to  immutable  laws  ?  What  means  would  they  have  in  their 
power  to  paint  modesty,  prudence,  fear,  despair,  baseness,  joy,  an- 
ger, contempt,  pride  or  devotion  ?  Where  is  the  animal  or  man 
who  takes  time  to  deliberate  on  the  mcmner  in  which  he  would 
make  his  feelings  and  his  ideas  understood  by  others  ?  Even  at 
the  moment  when  the  feelings  and  the  ideas  arise,  they  are  writ- 
ten on  the  exterior  in  characters  discernible  by  all  the  world.  It 
is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  feelings,  ideas,  affections,  and  pas- 
sions are  manifested  by  suitable  expression  according  to  determi- 
nate and  invariable  laws.'* 

Gkill  noted  the  physical  expression  of  our  emotions,  though  he 
could  give  us  no  explanation  of  its  cause. 

With  the  assistance  of  Hitzig,  Fritsch,  and  Ferrier's  experi- 
ments on  the  one  hand,  and  Gratiolet,  Piderit,  Darwin,  and  Man- 
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tegazza's  observations  on  the  other^  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
you  to  night :  (1)  the  reason  why  certain  muscles  and  limbs  are 
called  into  action  by  certain  feelings  and  emotions ;  and  (2)  how 
to  demonstrate  centers  of  ideation  by  comi)aring  the  physiologi- 
cal experiments  with  pathognomy. 

My  work  is,  however,  not  complete :  for,  first  of  all,  I  have  not 
attempted  to  find  the  elements  of  those  faculties  which  I  located; 
secondly,  we  must  take  into  consideration  that  mind,  like  brain,  is 
very  complicated,  and,  even  had  philosophers  ever  agreed  as  to  its 
elements,  we  know  from  experience  that  an  emotion  seldom  acts 
singly. 

Like  all  novelties,  my  paper  will  create  some  opposition,  but 
I  do  not  fear  criticism :  I  only  ask  for  a  re-examination  of  Gall's 
work,  which  I  believe  has  been  rejected  without  due  consideration. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Beddoe  thought  that,  although  phrenologists  had  erected 
an  edifice  of  straw  and  rubbish  on  the  foundations  laid  by  Glall 
and  Spurzheim,  these  last  had  been  men  of  considerable  power 
and  acuteness,  whose  observations  ought  not  to  be  neglected  in 
any  new  attempts  at  the  localization  of  faculty. 

Dr.  Ferrier  remarked  that,  as  the  relations  between  brain  and 
mind  were  still  in  many  respects  very  obscure,  he  cordially 
welcomed  any  attempt  to  throw  light  on  the  problem.    So  far  the 
physiological  or  objective  functions  of  certain  cerebral  regions 
had  been  determined,  but  the  question  was.  What  are  the  correla- 
tions between  the  objective  and  the  subjective  or  psychological 
aspects  of  these  same  regions  ?    As  the  brain  was  composed  of  sen- 
sory and  motor  substrata,  and  as  the  brain  was  the  organ  of  idea- 
tion, therefore  ideation  was  the  functioning  of  centers  whose  ob- 
jective functions  were  motor  and  sensory.    That  there  was  a 
relation  between  the  development  of  certain  regions  and  certain 
motor  and  sensory  faculties  and  capacities  was  undoubted,  and 
was  amply  proved  by  the  facts  of  comparative  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology, normal  and  morbid;  but  whether  any  particular  center 
could  be  taken  as  the  index  of  any  particular  intellectual  faculty 
or  peculiarity  was  a  totally  different  matter,  for  the  same  cen- 
ter might  be  called  into  activity  in  connection  with  unnamable 
mental  states.    Of  which,  then,  would  it  be  the  index  ?    Mr.  Hol- 
lander's speculations  in  reference  to  so-called  phrenological  doc- 
trines were  ingenious ;  but  what  we  wanted  was  evidence  founded 
on  careful  investigation  according  to  strictly  scientific  methods, 
serving  to  indicate  a  relation  between  the  development  of  partic- 
ular centers  and  special  mental  faculties,  aptitudes,  or  peculiari- 
ties.   At  present  he  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  such  worthy 
of  consideration,  beyond  the  general  indications  above  mentioned 
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But  the  subject  was  one  which  was  worthy  of  careful  study,  and 
a  scientific  phrenology  might  one  day  become  possible. 

Mr.  Wakefield  said  that,  as  men's  minds  undoubtedly  differed 
from  each  other  in  their  natural  characteristics,  so,  it  might  be 
presumed,  did  also  the  physical  organs  through  which  mind  mani- 
fested itself.  Was  it  possible  to  detect  these  differences  ?  Were 
there,  also,  localized  centers  of  action  corresponding  to  certain 
faculties  or  powers  of  the  mind  ?  This  was  the  problem  for  solu- 
tion and  demonstration.  Some  facts  had  come  xmder  his  observa- 
tion which  led  him  to  think  that  the  solution  was  not  hopeless ; 
but  the  advance  made  in  this  department  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
true  relation  of  mind  and  body  was  but  slow  and  uncertain. 

Mr.  Q.  Bertin  remarked  that  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the 
faculty  of  sight  was  localized  in  a  convolution  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  brain,  and  as  we  know  that  the  faculty  of  speech  is 
localized  in  the  third  left  frontal  convolution,  it  would  seem  that 
modem  discoveries  disprove  the  assumptions  of  the  phrenologists. 
One  great  mistake  of  their  system  is  to  attribute  the  same  facul- 
ties to  the  two  lobes  of  the  brain,  a  fact  disproved  by  the  localiza- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  speech  on  the  left  side.  Another  thing  lost 
sight  of  is,  that  the  examination  of  the  head  could  only  show  the 
development  of  the  surface  of  the  brain,  while  we  have  no  means 
to  detect  its  inner  development.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  the 
skull  does  not  change  after  a  certain  age,  though  faculties  may  be 
still  developing.  Another  mistake  of  phrenologists  is  to  localize 
faculties  too  much ;  if  phrenology  is  to  become  a  science,  broader 
lines  will  have  to  be  followed,  and  Mr.  Hollander's  careful  re- 
searches will  do  much  to  further  this  object. 

Mr.  Hollander,  in  reply,  observed  that  nobody  disputes  the  fact 
that  there  are  brain-centers  for  ideation ;  the  question  is  only  as 
to  their  localization.  But  as  the  objective  side — ^i.  e.,  the  physical 
correlative  of  mental  manifestation — ^has  been  in  many  cases  suc- 
cessfully established,  there  remains  but  the  demonstration  of  the 
subjective  side.  How  far  the  speaker  had  succeeded  in  this  may 
be  judged  when  the  paper  is  read  in  type.  So  far  he  had  not  ex- 
cited opposition.  But  now  comes  the  coincidence  that  some  of 
Prof.  Ferrier's  researches,  especially  on  the  gustatory  center,  con- 
firm the  early  phrenological  observations  long  ago  rejected.  By 
careful  examination  and  a  thorough  study  of  Gall's  works  the 
speaker  found  that  there  was  a  sound  basis  to  his  system.  Gall 
had  extraordinary  powers  of  observation,  and  was  an  expert  in 
comparative  anatomy.  He  noticed  the  resemblance  between  the 
skulls  of  murderers  and  the  skulls  of  carnivorous  animals ;  the 
predominance  of  the  temporal  lobe  struck  him,  and  both  Prof. 
Benedict  and  Lombroso-.-the  authorities  on  criminal  anthropology 
— testify  as  to  its  correctness.    Gall,  in  the  same  manner,  noticed 
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peculiarities  in  the  heads  of  actors,  poets,  mnsicians,  etc.  He 
reasoned  that  there  must  be  in  the  case  of  murderers  an  organ 
giving  an  impulse  to  destroy  or  kill  ("  destructiveness ''),  in  the 
case  of  mimics  an  organ  giving  an  impulse  to  imitate  (''  organ  of 
imitation  ")y  etc.  Now,  these  deductions  are  open  to  criticism,  but 
the  original  observations  are  beyond  dispute.  There  are  no  two 
characters  alike,  neither  are  there  two  skulls  alike.  The  question 
in  both  cases  is,  how  to  measure  the  differences.  There  is  no 
instrument  for  the  measurement  of  those  ^  ups  and  downs,"  pro- 
tuberances and  depressions  of  the  living  head.  Betwe^i  the 
skull  of  a  Goethe  and  that  of  a  murderer  there  are  innumerably 
varieties.  As  we  are  able  to  distinguish  the  two  extremes,  why 
should  we  not  succeed  in  demonstrating  the  intermediate  stages  ? 
Gall's  system  was  rejected  at  its  first  appearance,  because  it 
threatened  to  upset  familiar  notions  about  the  liberty  of  the  will, 
about  special  creation,  and  supernatural  religion.  This  was  the 
first  obstacle,  and  very  few  men,  even  nowadays,  care  to  risk  the 
danger  of  opposing  popular  opinion.  The  author  had  attempted  a 
revival  of  Gall's  system,  more  scientific  and  appealing  to  the  learned 
only.    He  hoped  that  it  would  be  received  without  prejudice. 


A  QUEER  PET. 

Bt  ELIZi^BETH  W.  BELLAMY. 

ONCE,  for  ten  summer  days,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
a  strange  and  most  interesting  guest,  known  among  ihe 
learned  as  the  Mantis  rdigiosa  ;  but  the  more  familiar  appella- 
tion of  devil's-riding-horse,  by  which  he  is  designated  amid  his 
native  haunts,  seems  so  appropriate  to  his  demoniacal  oddity  that 
the  creature  might  be  recognized  thereby  on  sight,  without  de- 
scription. He  looks  much  more  like  a  nag  for  an  imp  of  the 
Inferno  than  like  a  locust  at  prayer,  despite  the  attitude  as  of 
supplication  assumed  when  about  to  snap  up  an  unwary  fly. 

I  captured  my  specimen  upon  the  stalk  of  a  common  gera- 
nium, to  the  pale-green  color  of  which  the  hue  of  his  long,  slim, 
grotesque  body  so  closely  approximated  that  it  was  by  the  merest 
chance  I  espied  him.  Owing  to  this  accommodation  of  tint— in 
summer,  like  the  grass  and  plants  anud  which  he  seeks  his  prey, 
and,  in  autumn,  like  the  twigs  and  branches  whereon  he  alights — 
the  praying  mantis,  though  by  no  means  a  rarity  in  the  fields  asid 
gardens  of  the  South,  commonly  escapes  all  eyes  save  the  sharp- 
est. My  prize  was  stalking  his  prey  when  I  espied  him.  Nothing 
can  be  stiller  than  the  Mantis  religiosa  when  he  is  waiting  to 
spring  upon  his  victim;  and  at  that  propitious  moment, anned 
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with  a  tnmbler  in  one  hand  and  a  palmetto  fan  in  the  other^  I 
made  him  my  captive.  I  migl^  have  taken  him  with  my  fingers 
easily ;  but,  thongh  I  do  not  believe,  as  the  negroes  do,  that  the  bite 
of  the  devil Vriding-horse  is  '*bad  Inck,'^  or  that  tWs  insect  will 
"curse  with  blindness'*  by 
spitting  in  its  captor's  eyes 
if  it  can,  I  have  a  horror  of 
the  creature,  and  I  prefer  not 
to  touch  it. 

By  way  of  introduction  to 
those  who  do  not  know  the  ^'  ^-^"^^  ««u«io.a. 

Mantis  religiosa,  I  would  explain  that  he  is  classed  with  the  Or-^ 
ihoptera,  whereby  is  declared  his  kinship  with  the  crickets,  locusts, 
roaches,  and  grasshoppers ;  yet  he  is  not  cheery  like  the  cricket, 
nor  destructive  like  the  locust,  nor  loathsome  like  the  roach,  nor 
vivacious  like  the 

"  Gay  little  yaalter  in  the  siunj  grass.'* 

Nor  does  he  resemble  any  one  of  these  in  personal  appearcmce. 
Entomologically  he  is  described  in  an  array  of  big  words  which  say 
but  little  for  the  particular  specimen  that  amused  my  midsum- 
mer idleness.  It  is  not  as  an  entymologist,  therefore,  that  I  would 
portray  my  queer  pet. 

To  the  non-entomological  intelligence,  then,  my  captive  ap- 
peared a  pale,  yellow-green,  miniature  demon,  about  two  inches 
in  length,  the  most  of  whose  body,  so  to  speak,  had  run  to  neck. 
About  midway  of  this ''  neck  '* — or  pro-thorax,  to  quote  the  ento- 
mologists—  were  attached  a  pair  of  "arms'* — antenruB — with 
joints  like  "  elbows."  Below  these  joints  the  arms  were  divided 
and  serrated,  like  the  claws  of  a  crab.  Atop  of  the  long  neck  the 
head  was  set  transversely,  like  the  upper  portion  of  the  letter  T. 
An  extremely  flexible  joint  united  this  peculiar  head  to  the  rigid 
neck,  and  enabled  the  creature  to  look  in  all  directions,  out  of  a 
jwdr  of  extraordinarily  intelligent  and  watchful  eyes,  that  pro- 
truded from  each  "  end  **  of  the  head.  The  mouth  was  very  large, 
but,  in  spite  of  the  i)owerful  jaws,  there  was  no  expression  of 
ferocity  in  that  rather  formidable  feature.  In  normal  condition 
the  body  proper,  which  is  perceptibly  shorter  than  the  neck— so 
called — should  be  furnished  with  four  slender,  jointed  legs,  about 
an  inch  in  extended  length ;  but  when  under  glass  my  prisoner 
was  seen  to  be  minus  the  right  hind-leg.  This  deficiency,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  his  activity,  for 
he  scrambled  about  his  glass  cell  with  a  frantic  speed  that  proved 
five  legs  as  good  as  six  in  his  case ;  of  course,  the  two  raptorial 
**  arms  '*  count  as  legs  when  it  comes  to  locomotion. 

By  way  of  beginning  my  study  of  his  character,  I  dangled  a 
shoe-button  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  of  his  prison- 
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house,  Bometimes  at  the  top  and  sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
glass ;  and  it  was  then  that  I  discovered  the  wonder  of  the  tiny 
creature's  eyes,  the  alertness  of  his  intelligence,  the  extraordinary 
flexibility  of  the  minute  joint  upon  which  the  head  is  made  to 
turn.  He  was  not  at  all  alarmed  by  the  dangling  black  button, 
which  he  evidently  mistook  for  a  particularly  choice  dinner ;  but 
he  was  plainly  puzzled,  and  finally  distressed,  by  his  inability  to 
attain  possession  of  this  alluring  dainty,  seemingly  within  his 
very  grasp. 

So  long  as  the  button  was  in  his  sight,  his  whole  being  was 
absorbed  in  the  effort  to  possess  it ;  but,  that  object  removed  from 
his  vision,  he  made  the  surface  of  the  glass  his  study,  feeling  it 
with  his  thread-like  tongue,  and  stretching  out  his  anterior,  rap- 
torial feet,  with  an  evident  air  of  inquiry,  along  the  transparent 
walls  that  shut  him  in  so  incomprehensibly. 

Of  course,  the  captive  could  not  long  remain  in  sucli  a  prison,  and 
at  this  juncture  a  small  boy  came  to  the  rescue.  When  the  devil's- 
riding-horse  is  a  subject  of  study,  the  small  boy  is  an  invaluaUe 
coadjutor ;  he  quickly  becomes  exi)ert  as  a  purveyor  of  delicacies 
in  the  shape  of  living  insects,  for  dead  ones  the  dainty  mantis 
will  not  deign  to  accept.  The  small  boy,  in  this  instance,  perceiv- 
ing at  once  the  value  of  my  captive,  and  the  inadequacy  of  his 
lodging,  forthwith  provided  a  discarded  fly-trap  of  wire  gauze, 
cylindrical  in  form,  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  nine  inches 
in  height,  surmounted  by  a  top  of  tin.  The  lack  of  a  fixed  floor- 
ing was  supplied  by  a  bit  of  cardboard. 

The  devil's-riding-horse  was  manifestly  pleased  with  his  trans- 
ference to  his  more  spacious  abode,  and  he  looked  about  him  with 
a  very  comical  air  of  studious  observation.  The  wire  gauze 
offered  no  more  obstacle  to  his  locomotion  than  did  the  glass,  but 
he  was  plainly  puzzled  over  the  difference  between  the  walls  of 
this  prison-house  and  those  of  the  one  he  had  left :  for  a  little 
while  he  seemed  to  be  weighing  the  problem  intently,  putting  out 
a  cautious  claw  for  inquiry,  and  turning  his  head  with  an  expres- 
sion of  deep  attention  from  side  to  side,  and  pausing  every  now 
and  then,  in  his  upward  course,  to  examine  this  strange  new  sur- 
face. 

The  first  meal  we  offered  our  fantastic  guest  was  a  dead  fly, 
but  this  he  disdained  in  any  way  to  notice ;  though  he  was  re- 
peatedly shaken  to  the  bottom  of  the  cage  where  the  dead  fly  lay, 
he  refused  even  to  see  it.  Thereafter  our  fastidious  captive  had 
his  meals  served  to  him  au  naJbwrd.  The  living  fly  was  simply 
turned  loose  in  the  cc^e,  and  instantly  the  devil's-riding-horse 
was  on  the  alert :  warily  he  crept  up  the  sides  of  the  cage,  settled 
himself  in  a  position  to  spring,  and  then  the  fly  would  move,  and 
the  slow,  laborious  work  of  creeping  upon  his  prey  had  all  to  be 
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done  over  again.  But  the  patience  of  the  deviPs-riding-Iiorse  in 
pursuit  of  a  dinner  is  inexhaustible,  his  perseverance  indefati- 
gable, and  sooner  or  later  the  fly  was  inevitably  his :  with  a  snap 
like  a  steel  trap,  he  clasped  his  victim,  and,  settling  upon  his 
haunches,  he  stripped  off  the  gauzy  wings — ^but  at  this  point  I 
fled.  The  small  boy,  however,  had  a  stouter  heart,  and  presently 
he  announced  that  the  meal  was  over ;  the  devil Vriding-horse  had 
devoured  the  fly,  every  atom,  and  was  licking  his  daws  I 

We  had  a  good  magnifying  glass  wherewith  to  pursue  our 
study  of  the  prisoner,  but  it  was  easy  enough  to  discern  all  his 
movements,  his  very  expression,  with  the  naked  eye.  Every  one 
has  seen  flies  go  through  the  performance  children  call ''  washing 
its  face,''  a  sight  so 
familiar  that  we  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  it. 
In  the  devil's-riding- 
horse  this  is  a  most 
amusing  exhibition. 
Our  specimen  would 
thrust  out  his  fila- 
ment of  a  tongue, 
carefully  lick  his  ser- 
rated claws,  examine 
them  closely,  scratch 
the  back  of  his  head 
which  he  twisted 
from  side  to  side, 
rub  one  jaw  and  then 
the  other,  and  turn  and  look  at  us  out  of  those  strange  eyes  of 
his,  as  if  to  rebuke  our  impertinent  staring.  Not  infrequently 
he  would  end  the  performance  with  a  mighty  yawn — ^inaudible,  of 
course — and  scamper  away,  as  far  as  his  limits  would  allow.  His 
bearing  altogether  was  calculated  to  impress  one  with  the  idea 
that  he  entertained  a  serene  contempt  for  the  whole  human 
family. 

Apparently  he  did  not  object  to  his  imprisonment,  for  he 
showed  no  disposition  to  escape  when,  time  and  again,  the  oppor- 
tunity was  offered  him ;  and  except  when  a  fly  was  introduced  to 
his  consideration,  he  usually  remained  motionless  against  the  side 
of  his  cage,  as  often  as  not  with  his  head  downward.  He  never, 
of  his  own  accord,  betook  himself  to  the  bottom,  not  even  in  pur- 
suit of  his  prey,  and  he  finally  came  to  prefer  the  tin  top  of  the 
cage— possibly  on  account  of  the  shade  it  afforded — clinging  there 
like  a  fly  to  the  ceiling.  If  we  inverted  the  cage,  he  instantly 
crawled  upward  and  clung  to  the  bit  of  cardboard  that  did  duty 
for  a  top.    Once,  when  one  of  his  claws  was  accidentally  caught 
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between  the  cardboard  and  the  tin  rim  of  his  cage,  he  droiq^ed 
down  and  stood  shaking  the  wounded  member,  just  as  a  boy 
shakes  his  hand  when  he  has  caught  his  finger  in  a  door ;  then  he 
licked  his  bruises,  holding  up  the  tiny  claw  and  carefully  exam- 
ining it. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  after  his  capture,  his 
friend  the  small  boy  announced  that  the  deyU's-riding-horse  had 
shed  his  skin,  and  had  grown  to  twice  his  former  size !  But  this 
was  not  strictly  accurate.  The  mantis  had  indeed  shed  his  skin, 
which  lay  in  the  bottom  of  his  cage  like  a  shrunken  and  diseased 
garment,  or  rather  like  a  sort  of  abandoned  self,  so  perfect  was 
every  feature  of  the  outgrown  mask ;  but  the  devil's-riding-horse, 
though  wonderfully  expanded  in  his  new  estate,  was  not  twice  as 
large  as  we  had  Imown  him  the  day  before.  In  other  respects, 
also,  he  showed  a  difference :  he  was  beginning  to  change  color ;  a 
small  brown  spot  was  visible  on  the  back  of  his  folded  wings^  cmd 
in  two  days  more  he  was  as  brown  as  his  cage — as  brown  as  Miy 
twig  he  might  elect,  in  his  coming  freedom,  to  alight  upon.  But, 
strangest  change  of  all,  the  missing  right  hindAeg  was  there,  very 
much  shorter  than  its  fellow;  and,  whereas  our  devil's-riding- 
horse  had  never  heretofore  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  his  deficiency, 
he  now  went  lame !  However,  for  yet  another  marvel,  in  a  few 
days  more,  that  tardy  leg  was  as  well  develoi)ed  as  the  others. 

About  this  time  we  discovered  that  something  ailed  our 
prisoner.  He  clung  more  persistently  than  ever  to  the  top  of  his 
cage,  and  could  hardly  be  induced  to  stir,  even  for  a  fly.  Still,  he 
would  at  his  leisure  make  a  dash  at  every  insect  offered  him ;  but, 
though  he  captured  and  killed  his  prey,  he  did  not  devour  it^ 
Therefore,  lest  he  should  die  on  our  hands,  we  decided  to  release 
hin^  For  this  purpose  we  took  him  to  the  same  flower-stand 
where  he  had  been  captured,  and  on  a  bare  shelf,  exposed  to  the 
blazing  noon,  we  reversed  the  fly-trap,  leaving  it  open  to  the  sky. 
The  captive  was,  as  usual,  clinging  to  the  tin  top  of  his  prison- 
house,  but,  the  instant  he  perceived  himself  at  the  abhorred  bot- 
tom, he  began  to  crawl  up  the  side  of  the  cage. 

Now,  we  had  exjiected  that  the  release  of  this  prisoner  would 
be  a  very  tame  affair  of  ready  wings ;  but  there  was  a  dramatic 
surprise  in  store  for  us.  When  we  looked  to  see  our  mantis 
"  spread  his  sheeny  vans  for  flight,''  he  paused  on  the  tin  rim  that 
bound  the  wire  gauze,  and  lifting  that  queer  head  of  his  until  it 
almost  lay  back  on  his  neck,  he  gazed  up  at  the  sky;  turning 
slowly  from  side  to  side,  he  took  a  long  survey  of  the  heavens,  his 
vision  in  no  way  troubled,  it  would  seem,  by  the  blinding  light 
After  several  seconds  of  this  sky-gazing,  he  shifted  his  i)osition 
slightly,  and  peered  down  at  the  depth  from  which  he  had  as- 
cended ;  then  he  looked  at  the  sky  again,  and  again  he  peered  at 
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the  bottom  of  his  cage.  Evidently  he  was  puzzled ;  heretofore, 
when  he  climbed  those  walls,  he  had  invariably  found  a  rest  at 
top — ^tin  at  one  end  and  cardboard  at  the  other;  but  this  vast 
expanse  of  light  was  a  marvel  to  be  pondered  and  not  too  rashly 
accepted.  That  mantis  never  did  fly ;  he  crawled  around  the  edge 
of  the  cage  at  last  to  a  spot  where  it  touched  a  higher  shelf  of  the 
flower-stand,  and,  as  if  he  had  just  discovered  Ihat  he  was  a 
prisoner  no  longer,  scrambled  with  more  haste  than  discretion  up 
to  the  next  shelf,  where  a  huge  black  spider,  whose  lair  was  just 
under  the  verge  of  the  shelf,  pounced  upon  him  so  suddenly  that 
retreat  was  imi>ossible.  The  mantis  was  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise, and  the  start  he  gave  was  so  violent  that  but  for  the  spider's 
swift,  encomjxassing  arms,  he  must  have  fallen  backward  off  the 
shelf.  Thereupon  ensued  a  terrific  struggle ;  the  devil's-riding- 
horse  made  a  brave  resistance,  but  the  spider  would  have  proved 
too  much  for  him,  so  his  late  jailer,  armed  with  a  broom-straw, 
separated  the  combatants.  The  spider  retired  to  the  shadow  of 
the  shelf,  and  the  mantis,  climbing  upon  the  leaves  of  a  mespilus- 
tree  that  reached  against  the  farther  side  of  the  flower-stand,  dis- 
api>eared  from  our  ken  forever. 


THE  USES  OF  ANIMAL  COLOR* 

By  EDWAKD  B.  PODLTON,  M,  A.,  F.R.S. 

COLOR,  as  such,  is  not  necessarily  of  any  value  to  an  organism. 
Organic  substances  frequently  possess  a  chemical  and  physi- 
cal structure  which  causes  certain  light- waves  to  be  absorbed ;  or, 
the  elements  of  tissues  may  be  so  arranged  that  light  is  scattered, 
or  interference  colors  are  produced.  Thus  blood  is  red,  fat  is 
white,  and  the  external  surface  of  the  air-bladder  in  certain  fishes 
has  a  metallic  luster,  like  silver.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  inquire  as  to  the  use  or  meaning  of  the  color  in 
the  animal  economy;  the  color,  as  such,  has  no  more  meaning 
than  it  has  in  a  crystal  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  iron.  Such  colors 
are  the  incidental  results  of  chemical  or  physical  structure,  which 
is  valuable  to  the  organism  on  its  own  account.  This  argument 
will  be  still  further  enforced  if  we  remember  that  the  colors  in 
question  are,  strictly  speaking,  not  colors  at  all.  Blood  and  fat 
are  so  constituted  that  they  will  be  red  and  white,  respectively,  in 
the  presence  of  light,  but  they  can  not  be  said  to  possess  these 
colors  in  their  normal  position,  buried  beneath  the  opaque  surface 
of  an  animal. 

*  From  adruiee  sheets  of  The  Colora  of  Animals,  by  Edward  B.  Poulton,  M.  A^  F.  R.  S. 
latefnational  Sdentific  Series,  No.  LXVII.    In  press  of  D.  Appleton  k  Co. 
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The  existence  of  non-significant  colors  is,  nevertheless,  mort 
important,  for  they  form  the  material  oat  of  which  natural  or 
sexual  selection  can  create  significant  colors.  Thus  the  color  of 
blood  may  be  made  nse  of  for  "  complexion,**  while  fat  may  be 
employed  to  produce  white  markings,  as  in  certain  insect  larraeL 
The  yellow,  brown,  and  red  fatty  matters  of  the  connective  tissue 
are  accumulated  beneath  the  skin  in  patches,  so  as  to  produce 
patterns. 

All  animal  color  must  have  been  originally  non-significant,  for, 
although  selective  agencies  have  found  manifold  uses  for  color, 
this  fact  can  never  have  accounted  for  its  first  appearance.  It  has, 
however,  been  shown  that  this  first  appearance  presents  no  difB- 
culty,  for  color  is  always  liable  to  occur  as  an  incidental  result 
This  is  even  true  of  the  various  substances  which  seem  to  be  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  the  production  of  color  in  animals ;  for  pig- 
ments occur  abundantly  in  the  internal  organs  and  tdssues  of 
many  forms.  The  brilliant  colors  of  some  of  the  lower  organians 
are  probably  also  non-significant.  In  all  higher  animals,  howew, 
the  colors  on  the  surface  of  the  body  have  been  significant  for  a 
vast  period  of  time,  so  that  their  amount,  their  arrangement  in 
patterns,  their  varying  tints,  and  their  relation  to  the  dififerent 
parts  of  the  body,  have  all  been  determined  by  natural  selection 
through  innumerable  generations.  Because  the  origin  of  all  pig- 
ments is  to  be  found  in  the  incidental  result  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  nature  of  organic  compounds,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  incidental  or  non-significant  colors  would  have  appeared  at 
all  on  the  surface  of  most  animals.  And  we  find  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  such  colors  tend  to  disappear  altogether,  directiy  they 
cease  to  be  useful,  as  in  cave-dwelling  animals.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  non-significant  color  of  blood  or  of  fat  would  persist 
undiminished  in  such  forms. 

Just  as  natural  selection  may  develop  an  appearance  which 
harmonizes  with  the  surroundings,  out  of  the  material  provided 
by  non-significant  color,  the  same  agency  may  lead  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  latter  when  it  impedes  the  success  of  an  animal  in 
the  struggle  for  etistence.  Thus  the  red  color  of  blood  has  disap- 
peared in  certain  transparent  fishes,  which  are  thereby  concealed 
from  their  enemies.  Among  the  manifold  possible  variations  of 
nature  is  that  of  a  fish  with  colorless  blood,  which  can,  neverthe- 
less, efficiently  perform  all  the  duties  of  this  fluid.  While  such  a 
variation  would  be  no  advantage  to  the  great  majority  of  verte- 
brates, it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  a  fish  which  was  already 
difficult  to  detect  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  on  account  of  its 
transparency. 

Colors  may  be  useful  in  many  ways,  and  are  therefore  always 
liable  to  be  turned  to  account  in  one  direction  or  another.    They 
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may  be  of  direct  physiological  value  to  the  organism,  or  may 
assist  in  the  struggle  for  existence  by  deluding  other  si)ecies,  or 
by  aiding  the  individuals  of  the  same  species,  or  they  may  be  in- 
timately connected  with  courtship. 

The  color  of  chlorophyl,  which  causes  the  green  appearance 
of  vegetation,  must  be  intimately  connected  with  the  important 
changes  which  take  place  in  this  substance  in  the  presence  of 
light.  It  is  well  known  that  under  these  circumstances  carbon 
dioxide  (popularly  called  ^  carbonic  acid '')  can  be  split  up,  and  its 
carbon  made  to  unite  with  the  elements  of  water,  forming  organic 
substance.  Although  this  process  has  been  much  studied,  it  is  still 
very  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  color 
of  chlorophyl,  involving  the  special  absorption  of  certain  light- 
waves, has  some  direct  bearing  upon  the  changes  which  occur. 

No  equally  clear  instance  has  been  proved  to  occur  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  except  in  those  few  forms  which  resemble  plants 
in  possessing  chlorophyl.  Dr.  Hickson,  however,  believes  that 
among  corals  ''the  most  widely  distributed  colors  will  eventually 
be  proved  to  be  allied  to  chlorophyl,  .  .  .  and  perform  a  very 
similar  if  not  precisely  identical  physiological  function.^^  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  this  interesting  suggestion,  which  Dr. 
Hickson  supports  by  many  arguments,  may  be  thoroughly  tested 
as  soon  as  possible.* 

In  the  very  common  association  of  colored  substances  with  the 
imi>ortant  function  of  respiration,  it  is  clear  that  the  color  is  not 
more  than  incidental ;  while  the  fish  with  transparent  blood  shows 
that  color  is  not  indispensable  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
function.  Pigment  is,  however,  of  direct  importance  for  vision ; 
it  is  always  present  in  the  eyes  of  animals,  except  in  the  case  of 
albinos,  and  it  is  said  that  even  they  possess  the  essential  visual 
pigment  associated  with  the  termination  of  the  optic  nerve  (reti- 
nal purple). 

The  difference  between  the  physiological  importance  of  color 
in  animals  and  plants  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  true  albino 
variety  (not  merely  a  variegated  example)  of  a  green  plant  could 
not  live  for  any  length  of  time. 

There  are,  however,  certain  cases  among  animals  in  which  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  color  is  of  direct  physiological  value.  It 
is  well  known  that  dark  colors  readily  absorb  radiant  heat,  while 
light  colors  do  so  with  difficulty.  For  this  reason  black  clothes 
are  most  trying,  and  white  most  comfortable,  in  the  hottest 
weather.  Conversely,  a  dark  surface  readily  parts  with  heat  by 
radiation,  while  a  white  surface  retains  heat  far  more  effectually. 
A  few  writers  had  suggested  that  these  principles  may  explain 

*  A  Natonlist  in  North  Celebes  (mckson,  1889),  pp.  149^161. 
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the  colors  of  oertain  animals,  but  the  question  was  first  foUj 
entered  upon  in  Lord  Walsingham's  presidential  address  to  th^ 
Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union  in  1885.*  The  predominance  of 
dark  varieties  of  insects  and  white  varieties  of  birds  and  mam- 
mals in  northern  latitudes  is  connected  vrith  these  facts.  ^  Birds 
and  animals  living  through  the  winter  naturally  require  to  retain 
in  their  bodies  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat  to  enable  them  to  main- 
tain their  existence,  with  unreduced  vitality,  against  the  severities 
of  the  climate.  Insects,  on  the  contrary,  require  rapidly  to  take 
advantage  of  transient  gleams  of  sunshine  during  the  short  sum- 
mer season,  and  may  be  content  to  sink  into  a  dormant  condition 
so  soon  as  they  have  secured  the  reproduction  of  their  species ; 
only  to  be  revived  in  some  instances  by  a  return  of  exceptionally 
favorable  conditions.^' 

It  would  be  fatal  for  the  temperature  of  one  of  the  higher  ver- 
tebrates to  sink  a  few  degrees  below  the  normal,  except  in  the 
case  of  certain  species,  such  as  the  dormouse,  etc.,  which  hav^e  the 
power  of  hibernating  in  a  dormant  condition ;  such  animalfl  were 
once  called  *'  warm-blooded,"  but  are  now  more  correctly  termed 
^^  homothermic,''  because  it  is  the  constancy  of  the  temi)eratare 
which  is  so  important,  and  which  must  be  maintained  whether 
the  surroimding  medium  be  colder  or  warmer  than  themselves. 
Other  animals  with  an  inconstant  temperature  are  now  correctly 
called  "poikilothermic''  rather  than  "cold-blooded." 

Lord  Walsingham's  conclusions  appear  to  be  supported  by 
the  fact  that  young  dark-colored  caterpillars,  like  those  of  the 
emperor  moth  {Salv/mia  oarpint),  or  tortoise-shell  butterfly  ( Fia- 
nesea  vHicce),  seek  the  light  side  of  a  glass  cylinder,  and  always 
change  their  position  when  the  cylinder  is  turned  round.  The 
question  needs  further  investigation,  and  much  might  be  learned 
by  interposing  various  screens  between  such  larvse  and  the  light, 
thus  cutting  oflE  different  sets  of  light-waves. 

The  most  important  support  to  the  hypothesis  is  found  in  an 
experiment  made  by  Lord  Walsingham,  in  which  several  Lepidop- 
tera  of  different  colors  were  placed  on  a  surface  of  snow  expoeed 
to  bright  sunshine ;  in  half  an  hour  the  snow  beneath  the  darker 
insects  showed  distinct  signs  of  melting,  but  no  effects  were  seen 
beneath  the  others.  The  differences  were  further  brought  out  in 
the  course  of  two  hours,  when  the  darkest  insect  of  the  lot,  a  black 
geometer,  the  chimney-sweeper  {Odezia  chcBTophyUaia),  "had  de- 
cidedly won  the  downward  race  among  them." 

It  is  therefore  certain  that  the  absorption  of  radiant  heat  is 
favored  by  the  dark  colors  of  northern  insects,  and  it  is  in  every 
way  probable  that  they  are  benefited  by  the  warmth  received  in 

*  See  Entomological  TransactioiLB  of  the  Union  for  1880. 
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this  way.  We  can  not,  however,  as  yet  assert  that  such  dark  colors 
are  not  also  advantageous  for  concealment  or  some  other  purpose. 

The  white  appearance  of  arctic  birds  and  mammals  must  be 
advantageous  for  concealment  in  a  region  so  largely  covered  with 
snow,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  advantage  is  also  secured  by 
checking  the  loss  of  heat  through  radiation. 

Thus  Lord  Walsingham's  experiments  and  conclusions^  seem 
to  prove  that  colors  are  sometimes  of  direct  physiological  value  to 
animals,  although  a  great  deal  more  work  must  be  done  before  we 
can  safely  estimate  the  proportion  which  this  advantage  bears  to 
others  also  conferred  by  the  same  colors. 

By  far  the  most  wide-spread  use  of  color  is  to  assist  an  animal 
in  escaping  from  its  enemies  or  in  capturing  its  prey ;  the  former 
is  protective,  the  latter  aggressive.  It  is  probable  that  these  were 
the  first  uses  to  which  non-significant  colors  were  put.  The  re- 
semblances are  of  various  kiuds ;  the  commonest  cases  are  those 
of  simple  concealment.  The  animal  passes  undetected  by  resem- 
bling some  common  object  which  is  of  no  interest  to  its  enemies  or 
prey  respectively,  or  by  haimonizing  with  the  general  effect  of  its 
surroundings;  the  former  is  special,  the  latter  general  resem- 
blance, and  both  may  be  protective  or  aggressive.  Among  the 
most  interesting  special  aggressive  resemblances  are  the  cases  of 
alluring  coloring^  in  which  the  animal,  or  some  part  of  it,  resem- 
bles an  object  which  is  attractive  to  its  prey. 

Mimicry  is  in  reality  a  very  important  section  of  special  resem- 
blance. The  animal  gains  advantage  by  a  superficial  resemblance 
to  some  other,  and  generally  very  different,  species  which  is  well 
known  and  dreaded  because  of  some  unpleasant  quality,  such  as  a 
sting  or  an  offensive  taste  or  smell,  etc.,  or  it  may  even  be  pro- 
tected from  the  animal  it  resembles:  this  ia protective  mimicry. 
When,  however,  the  animal  resembles  another  so  as  to  be  able  to 
injure  the  latter  or  some  other  form  which  accompanies  it  or  is 
not  afraid  of  it,  the  mimicry  is  aggressive.  ... 

When  an  animal  possesses  an  unpleasant  attribute,  it  is  often 
to  its  advantage  to  advertise  the  fact  as  publicly  as  possible.  In 
this  way  it  escapes  a  great  deal  of  experimental  "  tasting/*  The 
conspicuous  patterns  and  strongly  contrasted  colors  which  serve 
as  the  signal  of  danger  or  inedibility  are  known  as  warning  colors. 
In  other  cases  such  colors  or  markings  enable  individuals  of  the 
same  8i)ecies  easily  to  follow  those  in  front  to  a  place  of  safety,  or 
assist  them  in  keeping  together  when  safety  depends  upon  num- 
bers. It  is  these  wa/ming  colors  which  are  nearly  always  the 
objects  of  protective  mimicry. 

Finally,  in  the  highest  animals,  the  vertebrata  and  many  of 
the  most  specialized  invertebrate  groups,  we  have  some  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  an  sBsthetic  sense.    Darwin  believed  that  this 
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sense  was  brought  into  play  in  courtship,  and  that  colors  and 
pattern  have  been  gradually  modified  by  the  preference  of  the 
females  for  the  most  beautiful  males ;  he  believed  that  such 
sexual  selection  accounts  for  many  of  the  most  beautiful  features 
possessed  by  animals,  viz.,  those  which  are  especially  displayed 
during  courtship. 


THUNDERSTORMS. 

By  BOBEBT  H.  SCOTT. 

THUNDER-STORMS   naturally  attract  universal  attention 
when  they  occur,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  point 
out  some  particulars  that  have  been  ascertained  about  them. 

The  mosl  obvious  facts  are  that  a  heavy  cloud  passes  over  the 
observer,  and  that  from  it  lightning  appears,  followed,  after  a 
greater  or  less  interval,  by  thunder;  and  that  usually  heavy  rain 
or  hail  falls  from  the  cloud«  The  damage  wrought  by  these  oc- 
currences, whether  by  lightning-strokes  or  by  the  hail,  is  so  seri- 
ous that,  in  countries  especially  liable  to  such  visitations,  hail  in- 
surance forms  an  important  item  in  the  farmer's  calculations.  In 
many  countries  such  insurance  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Govemm^it, 
and  accordingly  statistics  as  to  the  amoimt  of  losses  are  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  whereas  where  insurance  is  in  the  hands  of  private  com- 
panies, information  as  to  the  exx)enditure  of  these  compani^  is 
naturally  not  published. 

As  regards  the  liability  of  certain  districts  to  suffer  dama^ 
from  thunder-storms,  it  has  been  maintained  by  several  authorities 
that  these  visitations  are  steadily  increasing  in  frequency.  A 
most  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  records  of  such  occurrences  was 
printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Office  of  Berlin  for  1886. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  evidence  indicated  no  general  in- 
crease in  the  frequency  of  lightning-strokes,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  a  decrease.  Houses  with  soft  or,  in  other  words,  thatched 
roofs  are  struck  about  seven  or  eight  times  more  frequently  than 
ordinary  slated  dwelling-houses.  Houses  in  towns  are  much  less 
frequently  affected  than  those  in  the  coimtry. 

The  geological  character  of  the  soil  has  a  very  great  influence 
on  the  risk.  If  this  for  a  limestone  soil  be  taken  as  one,  that  for 
a  sandy  soil  is  nine,  and  for  swampy  land  twenty-two.  As  regards 
the  different  classes  of  trees,  if  the  risk  to  a  beech  be  taken  as  one, 
that  to  a  conifer  (fir  or  spruce)  is  fifteen,  to  an  oak  fifty-four,  and 
to  other  deciduous  trees  forty.  Another  investigator  accounts  for 
the  comparative  immunity  of  the  beech  by  the  fact  that  its  leaves 
are  edged  with  short  hairs,  which  allow  the  electricity  collected  in 
the  leaves  to  escape  quietly. 

As  to  the  actual  origin  of  atmospheric  electricity,  authorities 
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are  not  at  all  agreed,  and  the  observations  made  on  its  phenomena 
(made  at  different  stations)  do  not  accord  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. In  fact,  it  appears  as  if  the  indications  of  the  instruments 
are  due  to  local  causes,  so  that  they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  any 
useful  generalizations.  When  a  thunder-storm  is  actually  raging 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  station,  the  indications  of  electrometers 
thereat  are  most  erratic  and  violent,  but  it  can  not  be  said  that  any 
electrometer  enables  us  to  perceive  the  approach  of  a  storm  one 
whit  earlier  than  we  are  able  to  do  by  careful  watching  of  the 
clouds.  As  regards  forecasting  thunder-storms,  this  can  be  done 
in  a  general  sort  of  way ;  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  predict  which 
villages  or  parishes,  or  even  counties,  will  be  visited.  When  the 
daily  weather  charts  are  drawn,  if  we  find  that  there  is  an  uneven- 
ness  in  the  isobaric  lines — ^that  is,  if  these  are  wavy,  or  bulge  out 
irregularly — we  know  that  thunder-storms  are  likely  to  burst 
somewhere  or  other  over  the  country,  but  that  is  all  we  can  say. 
At  each  station  the  barometer  is  unsteady— the  mercury  moving 
up  and  down  in  the  tube— during  the  actual  continuance  of  the 
storm ;  but  this  oscillation  of  the  mercurial  colunm  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  irregularity  in  the  isobaric  lines  above  mentioned. 
Forecasting  these  storms  is,  therefore,  always  an  uncertain  and  a 
thankless  task,  for  local  success  is  rarely  attained. 

Among  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  approach  of  a  thunder- 
storm is  the  appearance  on  the  western  horizon  of  a  line  of  cwmu^ 
lu8  ('*  wool-pack  *')  clouds,  exhibiting  a  peculiar  turreted  structure. 
I  say  on  the  westism  horizon,  for  most  of  our  changes  of  weather 
come  from  that  quarter,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  thunder- 
storms, like  wind-storms,  advance  over  the  country,  generally, 
from  some  westerly  point.  This  bank  of  clouds  moves  on,  and 
over  it  appear  first  streamers  and  then  sheets  of  lighter  upper 
cloud — cirrus^  or  ''mare's-tail'* — ^which  spread  over  the  sky  with 
extreme  rapidity.  The  heavy  cloud  mass  comes  up  under  this 
film,  and  it  is  a  general  observation  that  no  electrical  explosion  or 
downfall  of  rain  ever  takes  place  from  a  cloud  unless  streamers 
of  einrus,  emanating  from  its  upper  surface,  are  visible  when  the 
cloud  is  looked  at  sideways  from  a  distance. 

Thunder-storms  are  generally  accompanied  by  falls  of  hail  as 
well  as  rain,  and  these  hailstones  assume  the  form  of  lumps  of  ice 
— some  even  as  large  as  hens'  eggs,  and  weighing  several  ounces, 
having  been  known  to  fall.  The  stories  of  masses  of  hailstones, 
weighing  many  pounds,  having  been  found  after  storms,  are  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  hailstones,  after  they  have  fallen, 
may  have  frozen  to  each  other  and  formed  a  solid  lump  on  the 
ground.  Large  hailstones  are  composed  of  alternate  layers  of 
clear  crystalline  and  white  porous  ice,  and  many  of  them  consist 
of  an  aggregate  of  smaller  hailstones  which  have  attached  them- 
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selves  to  one  stone  as  a  nucleus,  and  then  the  mass  so  formed  has 
received  external  coatings  of  ica  The  compound  structure  of 
such  stones  becomes  manifested  when  the  mass  gradually  thaws. 
In  some  cases  these  stones  are  coated  with  crystals  of  ice  in  six- 
sided  prisms  and  pyramids,  as  i>erfectly  formed  as  the  specim^is 
of  quartz  or  calc-spar  crystals  which  are  to  be  seen  in  mineral  col- 
lections. It  is  very  hard  to  believe  that  such  beautifully  formed 
crystals  as  these  can  be  the  product  of  any  instantaneous  process 
of  formation. 

It  is  these  heavy  blocks  of  ice  which  do  the  greatest  amount 
of  damage,  as  naturally  a  lump,  weighing  even  an  ounce,  ia  a 
formidable  missile  when  it  falls  from  a  height  of  even  a  thousand 
feet  When  these  falls  are  about  to  take  place,  observers  have 
reported  that  a  peculiar  rattling  soimd  is  heard  in  the  atmosphere, 
evidently  from  collisions  between  these  stones  striking  one  an- 
other in  their  fall.  A  very  careful  observer,  who  was  overtaken 
by  one  of  these  falls  in  the  Caucasus,  near  Tiflis,  states  that  it  oc- 
curred immediately  after  an  ordinary  hail-shower,  and  that  he 
could  see  the  successive  showers  marching  over  the  country,  and 
noticed  that,  between  the  last  edge  of  the  falling  hail  and  the 
front  edge  of  the  falling  ice-blocks,  there  was  a  distinct  break, 
through  which  he  could  see  the  sun  shining  on  the  hills  in  the 
background.  It  was  on  this  particular  occasion  that  the  best 
specimens  of  crystal-bespangled  hailstones  have  been  recorded  and 
sketched,  but  others  have  been  reported  from  Natal,  and  quite 
recently  from  Philadelphia,  October  1, 1889.  When  such  a  visita- 
tion of  ice-lumps  takes  place,  the  entire  crops  of  the  district  af- 
fected by  it  are  destroyed.  Such  a  storm  passed  over  Richmond 
in  August,  1879,  and  in  five  minutes  some  ten  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  damage  was  done,  principally  to  conservatories.  Natu- 
rally, Kew  Gardens  were  among  the  principal  sufferers. 

It  is  a  problem  as  yet  unsolved  to  account  for  the  suspension 
in  the  atmosphere  of  such  objects  as  these  hailstones,  which  fre- 
quently weigh  much  over  an  ounce.  A  recent  theory,  which 
seems  to  carry  some  probability  with  it,  supposes  that  in  the 
heart  of  every  hail-cloud  there  is  a  whirlwind,  or  what  is  usually 
but  erroneously  termed  a  "  tornado.*'  It  is  well  known  that  such 
disturbances  exert  a  prodigious  lifting  i)ower,  raising  heavy  ob- 
jects, such  as  carts,  house-roofs,  and  even  trees,  and  transporting 
them  to  considerable  distances.  The  theory  is,  that  when  a  drop 
of  water  in  such  a  cloud  is  congealed  it  is  carried  round  and 
round  in  the  vortex  and  lifted  up,  more  moisture  being  condensed 
and  frozen  upon  it  at  each  gyration,  until  at  last  it  is  thrown  out 
and  falls.  This  would  account  for  the  alternate  layers  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken,  but  will  not  accoimt  for  the  formation  of 
crystals,  a  growth  which  usually  requires  a  considerable  tima 
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Thunder-storms  have  been  scientifically  studied  in  various 
countries,  and  the  broad  fact  has  been  elicited  that  they  travel 
over  the  earth's  surface  like  wind-storms,  but  at  a  higher  velocity. 
To  give  an  idea  of  this,  I  may  quote  some  statements  made  be- 
fore the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  last  June,  in  relation  to 
the  storm  of  the  2d  of  that  month.  This  storm  progressed  from 
TViltshire  to  Edinburgh,  over  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles,  at 
a  nearly  uniform  speed,  the  rate  of  travel  being  about  fifty  miles 
an  hour.  This  is  an  unusually  rapid  rate  of  advance  for  a  wind- 
storm over  these  islands.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  in  the  storm,  but  of  the  velocity  of  the  storm  system  as 
a  whola  In  this  storm  many  of  the  hailstones  which  were  col- 
lected weighed  over  an  ounce.  Some  at  Docking,  near  King's 
Lynn,  were  said  to  be  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  to  weigh 
three  and  a  half  ounces.  One  was  weighed  at  Barden  Mill,  near 
Tonbridge  Wells,  and  was 'said  to  turn  the  scale  at  half  a  pound. 
As  regards  the  incessant  character,  of  the  lightning  in  London, 
one  observer  at  Highgate  counted  twelve  hundred  and  forty-four 
displays  during  the  two  hours  ending  at  11.10  P.  M.,  giving  an 
average  of  over  ten  per  minute.  Another  observer,  at  Westgate- 
on-Sea,  gave  a  much  higher  figure  for  frequency ;  his  attempt  to 
count  breaking  down  at  the  very  high  number  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  per  minute. 

Thunder-storms  are  much  more  frequent  in  low  latitudes  than 
in  high.  In  some  tropical  cou^^tries  they  are  said  to  occur  regu- 
larly every  afternoon.  At  Rio  the  story  was  that  at  certain  sea- 
sons, in  issuing  invitations  to  afternoon  parties,  it  was  usual  to 
specify  whether  guests  were  to  assemble  before  or  after  the 
thunder-storm.  In  Abyssinia,  D'Abbadie  gives,  as  the  average  of 
four  years,  410*6  as  the  annual  number  of  these  storms.  Many  of 
these,  however,  consisted  of  only  one  or  two  flashes  of  lightning. 
It  was  formerly  believed  that  such  storms  never  were  noticed  in 
the  arctic  regions,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  one  was  experi- 
enced at  Bell  Sound,  Spitzbergen,  in  TS""  north  latitude,  in  August, 
1873 ;  and  a  succession  of  thunder-storms  was  reported  for  several 
days  in  July,  1870,  on  the  west  coast  of  Nova  Zembla.  At  any 
rate,  in  such  high  latitudes  they  are  very  rare. 

Thunder-storms  are  generally  divided  into  two  groups — ^heat 
thunder-storms  and  cyclonic  thunder-storms.  The  former  are  the 
summer  type,  while  the  latter  occur  principally  in  autumn  and 
winter.  We  may  also  say  that  the  former  are  essentially  conti- 
nental, while  the  latter  are  characteristic  of  the  ocean  or  island 
climate.  In  Iceland  all  the  thunder-storms  are  of  this  latter  type, 
and  occur  in  winter.  The  same  conditions  show  themselves  on  the 
British  Atlantic  coasts,  where  there  is  a  decided  maximum  of  fre- 
quency of  such  storms  in  winter,  even  in  the  latitude  of  the  south- 
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west  of  Ireland^  at  Valencia.  These  cirotunstances  are  accoanted 
for  by  the  fact  that  thunder-stofms  are  always  associated  with 
great  differences  of  temperature  in  adjacent  masses  of  air.  Sneh 
conditions  are  most  likely  to  occur  in  hot  climates,  where  the  soil 
gets  excessively  heated  in  the  daytime,  while  the  air  at  some  dis- 
tance above  it  is  cooL  In  cold  climates  they  occur  in  winter, 
where  a  shift  of  wind  from  southwest  to  nortiiwest  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature  of  16*  or  even  20^ 

We  of  the  British  Islands  owe  our  comparative  immunity  from 
thunder-storms  to  our  damp  climate.  The  fact  is  well  known  that 
it  is  comparatively  difficult  to  perform  any  electrical  exi>eriment8 
in  these  islands,  and  that  all  apparatus  must  be  kept  constantly 
in  front  of  a  fire  in  order  to  prevent  moisture  being  deposited  on 
it.  Accordingly,  we  must  suppose  that  the  electrical  disturbances 
which  would  give  rise  to  explosions  and  severe  storms  in  France 
or  (Germany  may  pacify  themselves  comparatively  quietly  in  our 
atmosphere,  and  at  most  only  give  rise  to  phenomena  of  a  Yerj 
moderate  character. 

I  must  now  say  something  about  the  actual  lightning  flash, 
which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  violent  electric  spark.  Three 
different  forms  of  lightning  are  generally  admitted  to  exist:  (1) 
The  actual  flash,  or  what  is  commonly  called  ''forked  lightning." 
(2)  "  Sheet  lightning,"  which  usually  is  the  illumination  of  the 
sky  by  a  lightning  flash  which  takes  place  below  the  horison.  (3) 
^  Globular  lightning." 

1.  As  to  the  term  *^  forked  lightning!*  the  representations 
of  it  given  by  artists,  which  resemble  the  so-called  thunder- 
bolts placed  in  the  hand  of  Jupiter,  are  quite  absurd.  The  flash, 
when  photographed,  exhibits  itself  as  a  line  which  is  continually 
changing  its  course,  and  is  described  as  ''intensely  crooked" 
by  a  very  careful  observer.  It  never  proceeds  for  a  time  in  a 
straight  line,  and  then,  turning  at  a  sharp  angle,  going  on  farther 
in  an  equally  straight  line,  as  is  represented  in  pictures.  The 
forking  of  it  is  very  marked,  and  this  occurs  by  side  flashes  pass- 
ing off  from  the  main  track,  and  eventually  losing  themselves, 
like  the  ramifications  of  tree-root&  Occasionally  the  lightning 
appears  to  start  from  a  point  from  which  several  flashes  diverge 
in  different  directions. 

2.  "  Sheet  X^flfWrnngf."— Whenever  a  flash  passes  from  cloud  to 
cloud,  or  from  cloud  to  earth,  the  light  produced  by  it  illuminates 
the  sky  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  more  intense  the  flash,  the 
more  brilliant  and  extensive  the  illumination.  At  times  e^eet 
lightning  has  been  proved  to  emanate  from  an  ordinary  storm  dis- 
tant more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  point  of  observation.  It 
is,  however,  maintained,  and  apparently  with  good  reason,  that 
occasionally  lightning  of  the  "  sheet "  type,  such  as  what  is  called 
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''summer  lightning/' takes  place  without  any  thunder;  so  that^ 
in  such  cases,  no  actual  thunder-storm  is  in  progress. 

3.  **  CfldbtUar  Lightning." — This  is  a  rare  phenomenon,  and  one 
-which  no  one  has  as  yet  been  able  to  produce  in  the  laboratory, 
w^hereas  the  phenomena  of  the  two  previous  types  are  easily  pro- 
duced. The  general  description  of  the  occurrence  is  that  a  lumi- 
nous ball  is  seen,  moving  very  slowly,  not  touching  any  object, 
and  eventually  breaking  up  with  a  violent  explosion  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  several  flashes  of  ordinary  lightning.  It  is  reported 
that  persons  have  gone  out  from  a  house  into  a  street  to  follow 
such  a  ball  and  watch  its  movements,  so  that  the  occurrence  must 
liave  lasted  at  least  a  number  of  seconds.  Ordinary  lightning,  as 
is  well  known,  is  practically  quite  instantaneous.  The  size  of  the 
ball  on  different  occasions  has  varied  from  that  of  an  orange  to 
that  of  a  large  glass  lamp-globe,  or  even  larger.  Many  physicists 
refuse  to  believe  any  accounts  of  this  manifestation  of  the  elec- 
trical discharge,  but  the  reports  of  it  are  too  numerous  and  cir- 
cumstantial for  us  to  consider  them  to  be  entirely  baseless. 

There  is  another  way  of  classifying  lightning  flashes,  and  that 
is  as  to  their  color.  The  seven  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum  are 
w^ell  known,  but  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  spark  differs  mate- 
rially from  the  solar  spectrum.  It  exhibits  rays  which  extend  far 
beyond  the  extreme  violet  of  the  solar  spectrum.  We  see,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  light  of  lightning  a  wide  range  of  color  is  pos- 
sible. If  any  of  my  readers  have  ever  watched  a  storm  carefully, 
they  must  have  noted  that  some  of  the  flashes  were  bluish,  others 
reddish,  etc.  It  is  generally  the  blue  tints  which  accompany  the 
most  destructive  strokes. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  actual  force 
exerted  by  a  lightning  flash.  The  late  Mr.  de  la  Rue  constructed 
a  magnificent  electrical  battery  of  many  thousand  cells.  From 
experiments  with  this,  the  number  of  cells  being  raised  to  15,000, 
and  the  ''potential"  of  each  being  rather  over  one  *' volt,**  it  was 
found  that  9,700  ''volts"— say  9,600  cells— were  required  to  pro- 
duce a  discharge  through  one  centimetre  (-3937  inch).  Starting 
from  fhese  data,  the  electro-motive  force  requisite  to  produce  a 
flash  of  lightning  one  mile  (63,360  inches)  in  length,  at  ordinary 
pressures,  is  1,480,570,000  volts,  practically  given  by  a  battery  of 
fifteen  hundred  million  cells. 

A  flash  a  mile  in  length  is  nothing  very  extraordinary,  and  it 
is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  experiments  to  bring 
electricity  down  from  the  clouds  are  very  dangerous,  and  have 
frequently  had  fatal  results.  Soon  after  Franklin,  in  the  last 
century,  had  made  his  famous  experiment  with  a  kite,  and  proved 
that  electricity  existed  in  a  thunder-cloud,  natural  philosophers 
generally  began  to  indtate  him.    One  of  them  in  St.  Petersburg,  a 
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Prof.  Richmaim,  arranged  an  apparatns  to  collect  this  electricity. 
On  the  first  occasion  of  a  storm  he  went  to  his  laboratory  to  ob- 
serve the  effects.  A  ball  of  fire  was  seen  to  leap  from  the  i^pa- 
ratns  to  his  head,  and  he  fell  lifeless. 

A  flash  of  lightning  really  consists  of  a  discharge  between  two 
objects,  say  two  clouds,  or  a  cloud  and  the  earth,  oppositely  elee- 
trified,  the  charges  on  which  suddenly  combine,  with  the  mani- 
festation of  light  and  heat.  Lightning  conductors  are  contrivances 
by  which  the  electricity  of  the  earth  is  allowed  to  escape  quietly 
into  the  atmosphere,  where  it  meets  with  electricity  of  the  oppo- 
site character  from  the  clouds,  and  the  two  neutralize  each  other 
quietly,  without  any  explosive  discharge,  or,  in  other  words,  with- 
out lightning.  I  need  not  go  back  to  the  first  principles  of  elec- 
trical science  and  explain  why  it  is  that  electricity  passes  most 
easily  through  metals,  and  escapes  with  greater  freedom  from 
sharp  points  than  from  rounded  knobs.  Assuming  these  ele- 
mentary facts,  I  may  say  that  on  any  object,  such  as  a  house  or 
other  building,  the  electricity  tends  to  accumulate  itself  on  all 
projecting  portions  of  the  roof,  etc.,  and  especially  on  the  highest 
points  of  it.  The  ideal  complete  lightning-rod  system  would  call 
for  a  sharp-pointed  copper  rod  erected  at  each  of  these  projecting 
pinnacles,  and  rising  above  it,  and  would  then  connect  all  these 
separate  points  by  copper  rods,  and  eventually  carry  down  a  stout 
copper  rod  to  the  earth.  Care  must  be  taken  that  due  attention 
is  paid  to  certain  main  precautions :  (1)  The  point  of  the  conductor 
must  be  kept  sharp ;  (2)  the  section  of  the  conducting  rod  must 
be  suflScient  to  allow  the  electricity  to  pass  along  it ;  (3)  the  rod 
must  be  perfectly  continuous ;  and,  lastly  (4),  the  rod  must  be  effi- 
ciently connected  with  the  ground. 

1.  The  sharpness  of  the  point  is  insured  by  gilding  it  or  coating 
it  with  some  metal  which  resists  oxidation. 

2.  As  to  the  section  of  the  rod,  a  bar  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
is  suflScient  for  all  ordinary  buildings.  Bars  are  not  usually  em- 
ployed, as  it  is  diflScult  to  bend  them  over  cornices,  etc. ;  accord- 
ingly, either  wire  ropes  or  tapes  are  taken.  The  wire  ropes  we 
more  liable  to  corrosion  from  wet  getting  in  between  the  strands 
than  are  tapes,  so  that  the  latter  are  generally  preferred. 

3.  The  continuity  of  the  metallic  connection  from  the  highest 
point  of  the  rod  to  the  ground  can  only  be  secured  by  having  as 
few  joints  as  may  be,  and  by  making  those  joints  as  true  and  firm 
as  possible  by  soldering.  The  joints  should  be  examined  from 
time  to  time,  for  it  is  often  found,  on  examination  of  old  con- 
ductors, that  while  the  copper  wire  or  tape  is  quite  sound  along 
its  straight  reaches,  at  the  bends  or  joints  corrosion  has  set  in. 
As  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  a  corroded  con- 
ductor, such  as  has  been  described,  is  perfectly  useless. 
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4.  The  Earth  Connection. — It  is  not  easy  in  all  cases  to  insure 
that  this  is  satisfactory.  Electricity  will  not  pass  at  all  so  easily 
into  dry  earth  as  into  wet  earth,  and  merely  plunging  the  end  of 
the  rope  or  tape  into  wet  earth  is  not  sufficient.  The  conductor 
from  the  huilding  should  he  soldered  at  its  end  to  a  large  sheet  of 
copi)er,  say  at  least  two  square  yards  in  area,  buried  in  damp  soil, 
or  else  soldered  to  the  water  or  gas  mains,  so  as  to  insure  that  a 
large  surface  of  metal  is  in  contact  with  damp  earth. 

Supposing  that  the  whole  system  of  protection  against  damage 
from  lightning  has  been  properly  planned,  the  work  should  be 
carefully  tested  after  its  completion,  because  injury  to  it  often 
occurs  at  the  very  last,  owing  to  accidental  causes,  or  to  the  care- 
lessness of  workmen.  Conductors  should  also  be  examined  from 
time  to  time,  throughout  their  whole  length,  to  make  sure  that 
ail  the  joints  are  sound.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  earth 
in  which  the  terminating  plate  is  buried  is  kept  thoroughly  moist. 
If  any  of  these  particulars  be  neglected,  the  conductor  will  be 
practically  useless,  and  will  afford  no  protection  to  the  structure. 
— Abridged  from  Longmcm^s  Magazine. 
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By  Pbofxssob  W.  LE  CONTE  STEVENS. 

IN  examining  the  i)ersonal  records  of  men  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge,  one  of  the 
features  most  frequently  noticed  is  the  necessity  to  meet  adversity 
in  early  life.  Perhaps  it  is  but  little  less  frequently  the  case  that 
they  are  compelled  throughout  life  to  content  themselves  with  a 
Tninimum  of  pecuniary  reward  for  the  mental  work  which  meets 
due  appreciation  only  after  its  final  close.  The  thirst  for  dis- 
covery, the  craving  after  truth,  apart  from  all  considerations  of 
emolument,  exist  germinally  in  every  young  human  being ;  but 
the  rewards  that  the  world  gives  for  brain- work,  other  than  what 
is  directed  toward  the  discovery  of  truth,  are  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine most  men  and  keep  them  occupied  in  fields  other  than 
scientific  Native  bent,  if  fortified  with  force  of  character,  finds 
its  channel  in  time,  whatever  may  be  the  accidents  of  childhood ; 
and  uncongenial  occupation  has  been  the  lot  of  many  who  have 
used  it  as  the  basis  of  future  renown. 

Quite  a  number  of  those  who  have  achieved  distinction  in 
physical  science  have,  in  early  life,  or  throughout  life,  given  a 
considerable  share  of  attention  to  the  mechanical  details  involved 
in  constructing  the  instruments  needed  for  investigation.  New- 
ton began  in  youth  the  making  of  machines,  aiid  his  skill  as  a 
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practical  optician  was  only  less  remarkable  tlian  his  genius  as  a 
mathematician*  Herschel  practiced  music  as  a  profession,  while 
giving  all  his  spare  time  to  the  grinding  of  telescope  mirrors  and 
to  observational  astronomy.  Ruhmkorff  wandered  to  Paris  as  a 
boy  of  sixteen,  and  became  a  porter  in  the  laboratory  of  a  French 
physicist.  In  time  his  name  became  known  wherever  the  induc- 
tion coil  is  used,  whether  in  the  investigations  of  the  physicist  or 
in  the  operations  of  commercial  electricity.  Wheatstone  adopted 
the  vocation  of  a  maker  of  musical  instruments  in  preference  to 
grinding  Oreek  and  Latin  verses  at  school  This  work  he  contin- 
ued for  many  years,  achieving  world-wide  distinction  as  an  original 
investigator  in  acoustics,  and  afterward  in  optics  and  electricity. 

Younger  than  Ruhmkorff  and  Wheatstone,  but  amply  worthy 
6t  being  classed  with  them,  is  Rudolph  Eobnig,  the  most  distin- 
guished living  inventor  and  mechanician  in  the  domain  of  acous- 
tics. He  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  November,  1832,  in  Koenigs- 
berg,  Prussia.  His  father  was  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
physics  in  the  city  gymnasium,  where  the  son  as  pupil  received 
the  usual  high-school  training,  corresponding  in  some  particulars 
to  the  academic  work  in  most  American  colleges.  He  exhibited 
much  aptitude  in  physics  as  well  as  music ;  but,  being  compelled 
to  depend  upon  his  own  resources,  he  went  to  Paris  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  years,  to  devote  himself  to  the  construction  of  stringed 
instruments.  Here  he  worked  for  several  years  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  celebrated  violin-maker  Vuillaume,  but  at  the  same 
time  devoted  such  leisure  as  he  could  command  to  the  study  of 
mechanics  and  physic& 

Quite  naturally  acoustics  was  the  branch  of  physics  which 
presented  most  attraction  to  the  young  mechanician,  and  in  time 
it  claimed  his  almost  undivided  allegiance.  Meanwhile  his  suc- 
cess was  such  as  to  warrant  him  in  undertaking  business  on  his 
own  account,  so  that  in  1858  he  fitted  up  a  working  place  for  the 
construction  of  acoustic  apparatus,  and  in  1859  he  issued  his  first 
catalogue,  containing  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  various 
instruments  made  by  him.  Some  of  these  were  improvements 
upon  instruments  already  in  use,  but  many  were  new,  the  out- 
come of  Koenig^s  own  ingenuity.  This  catalogue  formed  the 
basis  of  the  subsequent  expansions  which  appeared  in  1865, 1873, 
1882,  and  1889.  The  last  is  a  volume  of  one  hundred  pages,  with 
descriptions  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  instruments,  in 
French,  English,  and  Gterman,  and  including  probably  everything 
that  is  employed  in  modern  acoustic  investigation. 

It  was  in  1862  that  Eoenig  began  to  be  known  to  the  scientifie 
world  as  an  investigator.  An  International  Exhibition  was  held 
during  that  year  in  London,  and  the  indefatigable  instrument- 
maker  was  present,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the 
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prodncts  of  his  labor,  bnt  to  use  these  in  the  presence  of  physi- 
cists and  to  show  practically  the  value  of  the  graphic  method  of 
studying  harmonic  motion  which  had  grown  almost  to  perfection 
in  his  hands.  The  mathematical  analysis  of  wave-motion  had 
been  abundantly  brought  out  in  technical  treatises.  Dr.  Thomas 
Young,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  had  pointed  out 
the  method  by  which  a  tuning-fork  might  be  made  to  trace  a 
record  of  its  own  vibrations,  and  his  hint  was  put  into  practice 
nearly  half  a  century  afterward  by  Wertheim  and  Duhamel. 
But  Koenig  was  the  first  to  apply  this  method  systematically  to 
the  registration  of  not  only  simple  vibrations  but  also  compound 
harmonic  motion ;  and  a  large  variety  of  such  phonograms  exe- 
cuted with  apparatus  of  his  device,  and  accompanied  with  the 
tracings  of  the  corresponding  theoretical  curves,  attracted  much 
attention  at  the  exhibition.  The  method  has  since  been  adopted 
in  a  number  of  other  fields,  notably  in  physiology  for  the  analysis 
of  animal  motion,  and  in  general  physics  for  the  measurement  of 
minute  intervals  of  time. 

At  the  same  exhibition  in  1862  Eoenig  exhibited  a  wholly  new 
method  of  making  the  effects  of  sonorous  vibration  easily  visible 
by  utilizing  the  delicate  sensitiveness  of  flame  to  variations  of 
atmospheric  pressure.  Four  years  earlier  some  noteworthy  exper- 
iments had  been  made  in  America  by  Le  Conte  on  the  effect  of 
such  vibrations  upon  naked  gas-flames ;  but  no  development  had 
thus  far  been  evolved  from  them.  Koenig  devised  the  manomet- 
ric  capsule  through  the  medium  of  which  the  pressure  at  the  out- 
flowing jet  is  modified  at  will  by  sound-waves  conducted  to  an 
elastic  membrane.  The  motion  of  this  produces  pulsations  in  the 
gaseous  fuel,  and  their  effect  on  the  flame  is  observed  by  looking 
at  its  image  reflected  from  a  revolving  mirror.  This  beautiful 
method  has  been  applied  by  its  originator  with  much  success  to 
the  study  of  the  interference  of  sound,  and  to  the  investigation  of 
the  quality  of  musical  sounds.  No  two  vowels  can  be  sung  in 
succession  to  the  delicate  flame  without  impressing  on  it  their 
separate  individuality ;  and  the  eye  is  thus  permitted  to  compare 
differences  which  the  ear  may  recognize  but  not  analyze.  To  see 
one's  own  voice  in  a  mirror,  to  watch  the  successive  phases  of  mel- 
ody and  harmony,  to  see  two  sounds  interfering  and  producing 
visible  silence — these  are  some  of  the  revelations  of  the  manomet- 
ric  flame. 

This  remarkable  exhibition  of  Koenig's  originality  brought 
him  prominently  into  notice  everywhere.  A  detailed  description 
of  his  work  was  published  soon  afterward  by  Prof.  Tisko  in  Vi- 
enna, and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has  had  no  rival  in  the  field 
which  he  had  made  his  own.  In  every  university  where  acoustics 
is  taught  Eoenig's  apparatus  is  the  standard.    Honors  also  were 
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Boon  accorded  in  acknowledgment  of  his  merit.  Among  tHeee 
may  be  mentioned  a  gold  medal,  in  1865,  from  the  Socidt^  d'En- 
couragement  at  Paris ;  a  gold  medal,  in  1867,  from  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  at  Paris ;  in  1868  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  from  the  university  of  his  native  city,  Koeniga- 
berg ;  and,  in  1876,  a  medal  from  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia.  Before  scientific  assemblies  he  has  been  called 
npon  to  give  the  results  of  his  investigations,  including  in  them 
the  Assembly  of  German  Naturalists,  in  1868,  at  Dresden ;  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1876  at 
Buffalo,  and  again  in  1882  at  Montreal ;  and  the  Electrical  Elxhi- 
bition  at  Paris  in  1881,  when  he  was  specisdly  visited  by  a  large 
company  of  the  most  renowned  of  living  physicists,  including 
Helmholtz,  Eirchhoff,  Du  Bois  -  Beymond,  Clausius,  Quincke, 
Mach,  Eundt,  Pahlzon,  and  Sir  William  Thomson. 

The  scientific  papers  of  M.  Eoenig  have  been  published  almost 
entirely  in  the  Annalen  of  Poggendorff  and  of  Wiedemann.  Most 
of  these  have  been  translated  into  French  and  published,  in  1882^ 
in  a  volume  entitled  Quelques  Experiences  d'Acoustique.  To  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  what  is  included  in  them  would  be  impossible 
without  going  into  detail.  The  volume  includes  a  full  account  of 
Eoeuig's  application  of  the  graphic  method  and  that  of  manomet- 
ric  flames.  Both  these  methods  are  applied  in  an  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation of  the  beat  tones  which  result  from  the  combination 
of  two  or  more  primary  tones.  Helmholtz  discussed  ^  differential 
tones''  and  '^ summation  tones,"  whose  existence  was  inferred 
from  the  results  of  mathematical  analysis ;  and  certain  phenom- 
ena seemed  for  a  time  to  confirm  the  conclusions  of  the  great  Ger- 
man physicist.  But  Eoenig  subsequently  applied  the  most  x>atient 
care  and  consummate  skill  in  the  experimental  examins^on  of 
these  phenomena.  Without  detracting  at  all  from  the  credit  due 
Helmholtz  for  his  splendid  researches,  it  may  now  be  safely  said 
that  Eoenig's  experiments  have  shown  that  differential  and  sum- 
mation tones  are  due  exclusively  to  the  beats  which  the  ear 
perceives  when  impressed  simultaneously  by  systems  of  waves 
differing  in  length.  The  effect  is  physiological,  and  such  combi- 
nation tones  are  not  at  all  re-enforced  by  resonators  like  the  sepa- 
rate primaries  that  enter  into  combination.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  beating  tones  shall  be  nearly  in  unison,  as  is  stated  in  so 
many  of  the  text-books. 

The  subject  of  musical  quality  was  long  an  unsolved  enigma 
for  physicists.  The  principle  underlying  its  explanation  was 
foreshadowed  early  in  the  present  century  by  the  French  mathe- 
matician Fourier,  and  soon  afterward  applied  to  acoustics  by 
Ohm,  whose  name  is  now  so  familiar  in  connection  with  electricity. 
But  to  Helmholtz  is  due  the  full  experimental  proof  that  th« 
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quality  of  every  musical  sound  is  determined  by  the  number, 
orders,  and  relative  intensities  of  the  upper  partial  tones  which 
accompany  the  fundamental  whenever  any  ordinary  instrument 
is  sounded.  Every  such  compound  tone  can  be  graphically  rep- 
resented by  its  own  curve,  the  form  of  which  may  be  varied  not 
only  by  varying  the  elements  just  mentioned,  but  also  by  varying 
the  phases  in  which  the  separate  components  are  joined  together. 
Helmholtz  endeavored  to  test  the  influence  of  change  of  phase  in 
using  his  apparatus  for  acoustic  analysis,  but  the  results  were 
negative,  and  his  conclusion  was,  that  variation  in  phase  has  no 
physiological  effect.  Koenig  has  since  attacked  this  problem,  em- 
ploying wave-sirens  of  his  own  invention,  by  which  he  has  estab- 
lished quite  conclusively  the  existence  of  this  fourth  element  of 
musical  quality.  .  .  .  The  wave-siren  may  be  briefly  described  as 
an  apparatus  in  which  a  blast  of  air  is  forced  through  a  narrow 
cleft  against  the  edge  of  a  moving  plate  or  disk  on  which  a  series 
of  determinate  wave-forms  have  been  cut.  Each  sinuosity,  as  it 
passes  the  cleft,  interrupts  the  egress  of  air,  so  that  a  series  of 
compound  pulses  are  propagated  whose  grouping  is  determined 
by  the  form  of  the  curved  edge.  The  pitch  is  determined  by  the 
speed  of  rotation  and  the  wave-length  cut  in  the  metal,  through 
either  the  convex  surface  of  a  cylinder  which  rotates  on  its  axis, 
or  the  edge  of  a  disk  which  rotates  about  its  center.  A  number 
of  such  wave-forms,  each  with  its  own  wind-cleft,  may  be  operated 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  same  speed  and  with  the  same  pressure 
of  air  at  each  cleft.  They  may  be  arranged  to  either  coincide  or 
differ  in  phase  to  any  required  extent.  By  the  use  of  this  new 
instrument  Koenig  has  foimd  that  the  complex  sound  obtained 
by  the  composition  of  a  series  of  harmonics,  of  even  as  well  as  odd 
orders,  quite  independently  of  their  relative  intensity,  has  always 
its  maximum  of  strength  and  its  greatest  acuteness  of  quality  for 
a  difference  of  phase  of  a  fourth  of  a  wave-length ;  the  minimum 
of  strength,  and  the  softest  quality,  for  a  difference  of  phase  of 
three  fourths  of  a  wave-length.  It  may  be  said  that,  if  changes 
in  the  number  and  relative  intensity  of  the  harmonics  produce 
differences  of  quality,  such  as  are  observed  in  instruments  belong- 
ing to  different  families,  or  such  as  the  human  voice  shows  in  the 
different  vowels,  the  changes  due  to  difference  of  phase  between  the 
same  harmonics  are  yet  capable  of  producing  differences  of  quality 
at  least  as  sensible  as  those  which  are  noticeable  in  instruments  of 
the  same  kind,  or  in  the  same  vowels  sung  by  different  voices. 

All  musicians  are  able  to  perceive  the  general  smoothness  or 
roughness  of  a  combination  of  sounds ;  but  the  analysis  of  the 
combination  requires  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  ear  for  the  detec- 
tion of  variation  in  both  pitch  and  harmony.  In  the  tuning  of 
the  standard  forks  which  are  issued  from  Koenig's  laboratory,  his 
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ear  is  usually  found  to  be  a  sufScient  guide,  and  at  standard  tem- 
perature these  are  rarely  if  ever  found  to  deviate  by  more  than  a 
fraction  of  a  single  vibration  from  the  value  stamped  upon  them. 

Within  the  last  year  Koenig  has  published  two  important  pa- 
pers :  the  one  on  beat  tones  due  to  the  excitement  of  two  separate 
motions  of  vibration  on  the  same  body ;  the  other  on  tones  due  to 
the  composition  of  waves  of  unlike  form.  These  papers  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  theory  of  musical  quality.  Their  author 
is  not  yet  sixty  years  old,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  from  him 
many  more  contributions  to  the  science  of  acoustics  bef(»«  dd 
age  interferes  with  the  acuteness  of  his  wonderfully  accurate  mu- 
sical ear,  or  diminishes  his  power  to  do  good  work. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  contributions  of  M. 
Eoenig  to  science,  with  their  dates  and  the  names  of  the  period- 
icals in  which  they  first  apx)eared.  The  titles  are  translated  into 
English,  and  the  length  of  each  article  is  approximately  indicated 
by  the  number  of  pages  covered : 

1.  On  the  Application  of  the  Graphic  Method  to  Aconatica.  (Oosmot,  1863, 
pp.  87.) 

2.  Apparatus  for  the  Measurement  of  the  Yelodtj  of  Sounds  at  Small  Dis- 
tances.   (Oomptes  Rendas  de  TAcad^mie  des  Sciences,  Octoher  18,  1862,  pp.  2.) 

8.  Experiments  relating  to  Wheatstone's  Explanation  of  Ohladni'a  Figures. 
(Comptes  Rendus,  March  27, 1864,  pp.  7.) 

4.  A  New  Stethoscope.    (Poggendorff^s  Annalen,  1864,  pp.  2.) 

5.  Experiments  to  determine  the  iDflnence  of  the  Movement  of  a  Source  of 
Sound  on  Pitch.    (Koenig's  Illustrated  Catalogue,  1865,  p.  1.) 
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9.  On  the  Phenomena  prodaced  hy  the  Concarrenee  of  Two  Sounds.  (Poggeo- 
dorff^s  Annalen,  1876,  pp.  62.) 

10.  On  the  Origin  of  Beats,  and  the  Beating  Sounds  of  Harmonic  Intenrab. 
(Wiedemann's  Annalen,  1881,  pp.  14.) 

1 1 .  Description  of  an  Apparatus  for  Lecture  Demonstration  of  Beating  Sounds. 
(Wiedemann's  Annalen,  1881,  pp.  4.) 

12.  Researches  on  the  Difference  of  Phase  existing  between  the  YibraticMis  of 
Two  Associated  Telephones.    (Journal  de  Physique,  May,  1879,  pp.  6.) 

18.  Researches  on  the  Vibrations  of  a  Normal  Fork.  (Wiedemann's  Aunalcn, 
1880,  pp.  21.) 

14.  Harmonic  Vibrations  exdted  by  the  Vibrations  of  a  Fundamoital  Sound. 
(Wiedemann's  Annalen,  1880,  pp.  18.) 

15.  A  Method  for  observing  the  Air  Vibrations  in  Organ-Hpes.  (Wiedemann's 
Annalen,  1881,  pp.  12.) 

16.  Remarks  on  Musical  Qoality.    (Wiedemann's  Annalen,  1881,  pp.  26.) 

17.  On  Beats  and  the  Beat  Tones  of  Two  Vibratory  Motions  excited  in  the 
Same  Body.    (Wiedemann's  Annalen,  1890,  pp.  8.) 

18.  On  Composite  Tones,  with  Waves  of  Unlike  Form.  (Wiedemann's  Annar 
len,  1890,  pp.  9.) 
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THS  PEOHIBrnON  LAWS  OF  IOWA. 
JEf ifer  Pufjmktr  SeUnc«  MtmGOy  : 

SIR:  In  the  Hay  (1890)  number  of  the 
MonthlT  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  in  his 
mrtide  on  Samptuary  Laws,  makes  state- 
ments with  reference  to  the  prohibitory 
liquor  laws  of  Iowa  which  are  not  only  mis- 
leading bat  inoorrect 

It  IS  not  an  oifense  onder  onr  law  "  for 
one  person  to  ask  another  to  take  a  drink." 
It  is  not  contrary  to  law  in  Iowa  to  give  in- 
toxicating liquor  to  an  adult  person  not  in- 
toxicated nor  in  the  Iiabit  of  becoming  so, 
when  sudi  gift  is  made  without  any  consid- 
eration being  received  or  expected  in  return, 
mud  without  subterfuge  or  attempt  to  evade 
the  provisions  of  the  code.  The  act  of  giv- 
ing  intoxicating  liquors,  except  to  minors  or 
habhnal  drunkards,  is  not  prohibited  by 
statute,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
that  the  simple  act  of  giving  is  no  offense 
(State  M.  Hutchins,  74  Iowa  Rep.,  p.  20) ;  and 
8o  in  the  case  supposed  by  the  doctor  there 
is  Ditttber  a  violation  of  Uie  letter  nor  the 
spirit  of  the  law. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  as  pertinent 
to  the  point  made  by  the  doctor,  that  lowans 
may  legally  obtain  all  the  liquor  they  want 
by  importation  from  other  States ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  most  stringent  laws 
against  its  manufacture  and  sale  within  the 
State,  it  is  not  difficult  to  purchase  any  idnd 
of  liquor  either  by  the  drink  or  by  the  bot- 


tle; and  that  it  is  at  least  doubtful  if  the 
drink  habit  is  decreasing. 

jAina  H.  Triwin, 
Laxbihq^  Iowa,  May  1%  1890. 


XYIDEliOBS  OF  GLACIAL  ACTION  IN 
TIBOINIA. 
Alitor  Popukw  Sotence  MowUOy: 

Sir  :  The  interesting  article  in  your  June 
number,  by  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  on 
evidences  of  glacial  action  in  southeastern 
Connecticut,  recalls  to  my  recollection  the 
fact  of  similar  evidence  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. Slightly  north  of  latitude  SS"*,  in  the 
extreme  southeast  comer  of  Orange  County 
(my  native  countyl  on  a  farm— originally, 
and  I  presume  still,  known  by  tlie  name  of  ■ 
Wood  Lawn,  or  the  Minor  Farm — are  two 
large  bowlders,  similar  to  those  described  by 
Mr.  Wells.  One  of  these  bowlders  is  split 
in  half;  one  half  retains  an  erect  poeitboy 
while  the  other  lies  prostrate,  forming  a 
large,  flat  table.  I  speak  of  them  as  they 
appeared  many  years  ago,  although  I  pre- 
sume thdr  appearance  is  the  same  to-day. 
There  are  other  bowlders  of  a  like  character, 
in  that  vicinity,  and,  if  they  were  visited  and' 
described  by  one  competent  to  do  so,  a  very 
interesting  article  might  be  written,  and 
perhaps  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
science  of  glacial  action. 

FaiNGIS  MXHOB. 
8t.  Louis,  «Aiim,  1890. 
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A 8  we  had  oooaBiom  not  long  ago  to 
remark,  the  philosophy  of  evo- 
lution is  a  great  stombling-blook  and 
rook  of  offense  to  transoendentalists — 
that  IS  to  say,  to  people  who  want  a 
philosophy  founded  on  emotion  and 
soaring  beyond  all  experience  into  the 
region  of  the  absolute,  if  sach  people 
do  not  Uke  the  evolution  philosophy,  it 
is  natural  that  they  should  dislike  the 
erqlntion  philosopher  par  excellence, 
Mr.  Spenoer.  His  name  seems  to  send 
a  chill  tbroagh  those  whose  ambition  it 
U  to  diaoover  tmth  by  some  royal  road 
of  a  prwri  assamption ;  and  now  and 
again  these  persons  take  courage  to  ex- 


press all  the  repngnance  they  feel  to 
what  they  regard  as  his  desobiting  doo- 
trines.  Occasionally,  also,  though  not 
very  often,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show 
that  Mr.  Spencer  is  not  so  much  of  a 
philosopher  after  all— only  a  kind  of 
all-round  writer  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  in  not  one  of  which  he  has 
any  superior  competence.  Many  of  onr 
readers  will  remember  that  some  weeks 
ago  a  certain  person  wrote  to  the  New 
York  Times  to  express  his  own  low 
estimate  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer^s  philosophical  work,  and  his 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  rank  assigned 
to  biin  in  the  world  of  thought  by 
really  competent  judges.  This  gentle- 
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mfto,  who  modestly  Bigned  "  Outsider,^ 
had  not  been  able  to  find  that  mathe- 
matical specialists  thought  very  highly 
of  Mr.  Spencer  as  a  mathematician,  or 
that  specialists  in  biology  ranked  him 
high  as  a  biologist,  or  that  men  eminent 
for  their  historical  knowledge  regarded 
him  as  an  authority  in  their  special  de- 
partment, and  so  on  and  so  on.  Evi- 
dently this  writer  had  somewhat  sin- 
gnlar  notions  as  to  what  was  reqnired 
to  make  a  philosopher.  Not  only  is  it 
impossible  that  Mr.  Spencer  should  be 
a  specialist  in  all  the  branches  of  knowl- 
edge npon  which  his  system  has  a  bear- 
ing, but  it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  he 
sho«dd  be  such  in  even  one  branch.  His 
specialty  consists  in  his  power  of  co-ordi- 
nating the  general  results  of  different 
lines  of  inquiry ;  and  his  claim  to  rank 
as  a  philosopher  depends  on  the  success 
with  which  he  has  accomplished  this  task. 
All  that  can  properly  be  demanded  of 
Mr.  Spencer,  or  any  philosopher,  is  that 
he  shall  not  misunderstand  or  misstate 
the  results  of  the  special  sciences  with 
which  he  may  have  to  deal  If  "Ont- 
dder**  had  been  in  a  position  to  declare 
that  mathematicians  had  examined  Mr. 
Spencer's  work,  and  found  it  very  faulty 
on  the  mathematical  side ;  that  biolo- 
gists, in  like  manner,  had  found  it  weak 
on  the  biological  side ;  and  that  in  gen- 
eral his  system  was,  to  a  serious  extent, 
based  upon  erroneous  conceptions  of 
special  facts  and  laws,  he  would  have 
made  a  very  damaging  criticism.  He 
did  not  pretend,  however,  to  be  in  a 
position  to  do  anything  of  the  kind; 
but  simply  attacked  Mr.  Spencer  for  not 
being,  what  no  one  roan  could  possibly 
be,  a  specialist  in  half  a  dozen  sciences 
at  once. 

The  principal  result  of  "Outsider's" 
attack  was  that  a  number  of  persons 
came  forward,  many  over  their  own 
signatures,  to  vindicate  Mr.  Spencer; 
and  so  effectually  was  the  work  done, 
and  such  a  revelation  did  the  whole 
controversy  afford  of  the  hold  Mr.  Spen- 
cer had  upon  the  thinking  men  of  this 


country,  that  a  very  suspicious  person 
might  have  conjectured  thai  ^Ont- 
sider's"  secret  object  had  been  to  get 
as  much  good  siud  of  Spencer  as  pos- 
able,  and  bring  him  and  his  works  into 
greater  prominence  than  ever.  The  per- 
sonal interest  which  we  have  for  years 
felt  in  the  great  EngKsh  philosopher— 
an  interest  which  the  sketch  c^the  lata 
Prof.  Youmans,  published  a  couple  of 
months  ago  in  this  magasne,  will  in 
some  measure  explain — ^led  us  to  at^ 
tempt  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  a 
concise  yet  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  testimonies  that  had  been  borne  to 
the  value  of  his  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical woHl  by  the  very  highest  au- 
thorities. "Outdder"  had  asked  what 
the  specialists  thought  of  Mr.  Speneer; 
we  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  what 
the  men  who  commanded  the  widest 
view  of  the  fields  of  philosophy  and 
science,  and  who  in  that  sense  wa«  the 
specialists  by  whom  his  work  should  be 
tried,  thought  of  him.  In  philosophy, 
the  names  cited  were  such  as  Lewes, 
McOosh,  J.  S.  Mill,  MoreU,  and  Kbot; 
in  biology,  such  as  Mivart,  Ray  Lanke»- 
ter,  Huxley,  Darwin;  and  in  general 
science  and  history,  Masson,  Proctor, 
Tyndsll,  Grant  Allen,  Leslie  Stephen, 
and  Tylor.  AH  of  these,  at  one  time  or 
another,  have  in  the  amplest  manner 
borne  testimony  to  Spencer's  pluloeopb- 
ic  genius,  to  the  acuteness  of  his  thought, 
the  depth  of  his  imdght,  the  fertility  of 
his  methods,  the  sagacity  of  his  judg- 
ment, the  keenness  and  truth  of  his  sd- 
entific  perceptions—one  remarking  upon 
this  quality  or  group  of  qualities,  and 
another  upon  that.  As  further  evidence 
of  the  impression  Mr.  Spencer  has  made 
upon  his  age,  we  gave  the  leading  £Kt8 
relating  to  the  reproduction  of  his  works 
in  foreign  countries  and  their  transla- 
tion into  foreign  tongues.  In  Russia,  in 
Italy,  in  France,  in  Germany,  Speaoert 
works  may  be  read  in  the  national 
tongue,  and  have  powerfully  molded 
philosophical  opinion.  The  facU  thus 
brought  forward  were  not  far  to  seek: 
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any  one  even  moderately  acqaaiated 
^with  the  ooorae  of  modern  thought  can 
h&rdljr  fall  to  know  that  these  things 
are  so ;  and  it  is  difficalt  to  ndderstand 
how  a  writer  roach ed  for  hy  the  Times 
as  a  person  of  very  superior  acquire- 
ments coold  hare  managed  to  remain 
ig^norant  of  them.  Possihly  he  is  one  of 
those  ^^speoialists"  whose  information 
Is  BO  Tery  special  that  virtually  they 
may  be  said  to  go  about  with  blinkers 
over  their  eyes  that  shut  oat  all  side 
views.  But  in  that  ease  the  man  who 
•wears  the  blinkers  shoald  not  constitute 
htmeelf  a  judge  of  what  he  does  not  and 
can  not  see. 

Another  objection  which  our  critic 
raided  was  that  the  laws  of  evolation 
embodied  in  Mr.  Spencer's  system  had 
nerer  served  as  the  basis  for  prediction, 
amd  so  £ar  lacked  fhll  confirmation.  This 
criticiam  was  singularly  pointless.  Pre- 
diotion,  in  the  sense  understood  in  the 
aoienoea  say  of  astronomy  and  chemistry, 
is  not  to  be  expected  in  connection  with 
a  general  system  of  philosophy — the  aim 
of  which  is  to  correlate  diverse  phenom- 
ena under  a  few  very  general  laws.  In 
another  sense  Mr.  Spencer's  system  does 
lend  itself  to  prediction,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  traced  for  us  the  laws  of  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  mind  and  of  so- 
ciety, and  so  far  enabled  us  to  anticipate 
what  would  fall  under  our  observation  in 
newly  discovered  societies— could  there 
be  auoh — ^given  one  or  two  leading  facts 
as  to  their  environment  and  the  stage  of 
civilization  they  had  reached.  We  credit 
the  science  of  geology  with  a  power  of 
prediction  when  the  geologist  m  an  Old 
Ked-sandstone  coantry  is  able  to  say  posi- 
tively that  there  is  no  use  in  prospect- 
ing there  for  coal.  Why  not  allow  the 
evolutionist  equal  credit  if  he  is  able  to 
say  beforehand  of  a  given  community 
that  the  mathematical  facalty  wiU  be 
found  to  be  very  feebly  developed  in 
it,  hut  that  the  poetic  may  be  found 
to  have  made  some  advance ;  or  if,  tak- 
in|^  two  widely  separated  stages  of  a  na- 
tion's history,  he  is  able  in  a  general  way 


to  fill  in  the  intervening  course  of  events, 
very  much  as  Mendeleef  describes  a  cer- 
tain set  of  elements  yet  to  be  discovered? 

When  Mr.  Spencer  says,  "With  the 
repression  of  militant  activities  and  de- 
cay of  militant  organizations  will  come 
amelioration  of  political  institations 
as  of  all  other  institutions,"  he  makes 
a  prediction  founded  on  the  general 
principles  of  his  system — a  predic- 
tion in  which  many  who  take  their 
ideas  from  poetry  and  romance  might 
not  be  disposed  to  concur.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  evolationist  is 
right,  or  whether  those  are  right  who 
hold  that  without  war  the  higlier  dvio 
and  personal  virtues  would  decline  and 
wither.  The  difference  between  the 
two  opinions  is  that  the  one  is  founded 
on  a  long  course  of  study,  and  is  cor- 
related with  a  multitude  of  established 
facts ;  while  the  other  is  rather  a  mat-  . 
ter  of  sentiment  than  of  reasoned  con- 
viction. 

We  do  not  intend,  however,  to  pur- 
sue further  a  controversy  which  was 
carried  on  to  considerable  length  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times,  and  which  de- 
veloped so  much  of  sympathy  with,  and 
so  little  of  decided  opposition  to,  Spen- 
cer as  to  cause  the  editor  of  that  paper 
to  exclaim,  "Where  are  the  foes  of 
Spencer?"  and  to  express  his  surprise 
at  the  backwardness  of  certain  persons, 
who  are  supposed  to  regard  the  doctrine 
of  evolation  as  false  and  dangerous  in 
the  extreme,  in  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportanity  of  stating  and  defending 
their  convictions.  It  remains  bat  to  say 
that  the  value  of  the  synthetic  philoso- 
phy is  not  bound  up  with  the  accuracy 
of  every  scientific  or  historical  state- 
ment its  author  may  have  made,  nor  yet 
with  the  absolute  solidity  of  his  meta- 
physics. It  is  a  great  colligation  of  the 
laws  of  life  and  development  It  teach- 
es us  to  understand  the  world  and  hu* 
man  society,  and  gives  to  every  one  who 
studies  it  a  superior  power  of  discern- 
ment in  many  fields  of  observation. 
The  evolutionist  can  predict  in  this  sense 
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at  least  that,  in  a  broad  way,  be  knows 
what  to  expect,  and  does  not  look  for 
grapes  from  tboros  or  figs  from  thistles, 
fie  sees  oanse  and  effect,  action  and  re- 
action eTerjwhere,  not  like  some  q)e- 
oialists  in  certain  selected  spheres  ezcla- 
sirely.  He  beUeves  in  orderly  progress, 
knowing  that  great  processes  of  devel- 
opment can  not  be  very  materially  has- 
tened. 

In  the  field  of  edocation  the  yiews 
derived  from  the  general  theory  of  evo- 
lation  have  been  found  of  the  very  great- 
est valae;  and  were  education  to-day 
free  from  the  trammels  of  politics,  and 
were  it  commanding — as,  bat  for  its  con- 
nection with  the  state,  it  would  com- 
mand— the  best  thoughts  and  the  best 
energies  of  a  host  of  freely  competing 
educators,  the  improvement  in  educa- 
tional methods  directly  due  to  the  new 
views  would  be  moat  conspicuous. 

/  The  evolutionary  phUosophy  is  a 
practical  one,  and  it  is  to-day  on  trial ; 
its  principles  are  more  or  less  penetrat- 
ing and  permeating  the  community ; 
and  the  more  they  do  so,  the  more  they 
are  confirmed  by  experience,  and  be- 
come impressed  on  the  mental  habits 
of  individuals.  Of  what  competing  phi- 
losophy can  the  same  be  said?  It  is 
to  this  growing  experience  of  the  race, 
therefore,  that  appeal  must  be  made  if 
the  validity  of  the  general  theory  is  to 

^be  questioned. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Tn  EvoLirnoir  of  Mak  and  CHBisTiAinTT. 
Bv  the  Rev.  Howaro  MacQukart.  New 
Tork :  D.  Appleton  k  Co.    Pp.  410. 

Thi  assertion  of  Prof.  Le  Conte,  which 
furnished  the  motire,  as  the  author  avers, 
for  this  book,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the 
greatest  change  in  traditional  views  that  has 
taken  place  since  the  birth  of  Christianitj — 
a  change  involving  a  reoonstruotion  of  Chris- 
tian theology — is  verified  by  events  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  current  year  in 
the  official  centers  of  the  most  orthodox 
Protestant  bodies.  The  debate  in  the  Con- 
grcgational  ohnrdies  about  future  probation ; 


the  creed  revision  which  has  been  resolved 
upon  by  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Qmich ; 
the  provision  bj  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church  of  a  place  for  those  who  believe  in 
the  evolution  and  extreme  antiquity  of  maa ; 
and  the  retention  of  Professors  Dods  sod 
Bruce  by  the  Free  Churdi  of  SeotUmd  after 
their  persistent  avowals  of  doctrines  far  iDOfe 
novel  to  the  Calvinistio  theology  than  those 
for  which  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  was  deposed 
seven  years  ago,  are  signs  the  meaning  of 
which  can  not  be  mistaken.  The  right  to 
criticise  the  Bible  as  any  other  book  is  crtti. 
dsed ;  to  investigate  phenomena  regarded  hj 
the  Churdi  as  supernatural  in  the  same  way 
that  ordinary  phenomena  are  examtned ;  aad 
to  probe  the  foundations  of  Christiaii  faidi 
to  the  bottom,  has  asserted  itself  these  aad 
has  commanded  a  hearing.  Modem  thcol- 
ogj  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  the  e.xirtence 
of  errors  which  were  ingrafted  upon  it  dar- 
ing the  ages  of  darkness  and  ignoianoe :  but 
it  ought  to  have  beoi  more  prompt  to  recog- 
nise these  errors  and  correct  them,  rather 
than  by  cherishing  them  till  their  absurdity 
was  universally  seen  to  have  given  temporary 
advantages  to  the  enemies  of  Christiaiiity. 
Professing,  as  it  does,  to  se^  tiie  truth  as 
science  is  doing,  it  should  welocnne  every 
effort  to  make  the  truth  more  dear;  aad 
even  mistaken  seardiings  for  truth  are  bet- 
ter than  persistent  adherence  to  what  has 
been  proved  false.  Sdence,  the  friend  aad 
devotee  of  troth,  can  never  do  more  than  es- 
tablish and  make  more  accessible  to  mca 
the  truth  In  religion;  and  it  is  behaviog  as 
the  truest  ally  of  religion  when  it  throws  the 
light  of  a  better  and  more  exact  knowledge 
upon  dogmas  that  were  concdved  by  siea 
when  their  sources  of  information  were 
scanty  and  imperfect  or  did  not  exist 

The  author  of  The  Evolution  of  Man  aad 
Christianity  Is  a  dergyman  of  apparently 
good  standing  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  He  goes  further  in  the  criticism 
and  analysis  of  doctrine  than  any  other  as- 
thor  who  has  written  from  within  the  Cbnrcb. 
He  believes  that  a  recasting  of  thedogieal 
thought  is  necessary  to  meet  the  advance 
that  has  been  made  in  physical  sotaoe, 
which  is  destined  prof oimdly  to  modify  oer 
Idea  of  miracles;  biblical  critidsm,  which 
has  cast  new  views  on  the  origin  and  disi^ 
acter  of  the  sacred  boda;  and  the  social 
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moTement,  wUcb,  aasamiog  an  ond-Church 
attitude,  U  leading  the  people  into  unbelief ; 
and  he  here  lays  down  the  lines  along  which 
be  thinks  the  revision  should  be  made.  The 
points  of  eTolution  and  the  antiquity  of  man 
hare  already  been  conceded  by  the  best 
thinkers  in  the  Church,  but  Mr.  MacQueary 
baa  outrun  them  by  applying  CTolution  to 
the  soul  as  well  as  to  the  body  of  man.  The 
doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man  is  rejected  as 
irmtional  and  contrary  to  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution, yet  our  pn^enitor  sinned,  or  freely 
violated  moral,  divine  law,  and  transmitted 
to  us  an  inheritance  of  corrupt  habits ;  but 
Jesus,  by  what  he  taught,  did,  and  suffered, 
has  more  than  repaired  the  evil  which  re- 
sohed  from  Adam's  transgressioxu  The 
books  of  the  Bible  are  believed  to  be  works 
of  slow  growth,  or  collations  made  from 
documents  or  notes  left  by  earlier  writers ; 
but  '*  even  the  most  radical  skeptics  admit 
that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  fur- 
niah  us  the  essential  f^cts  of  our  Lord's  life 
and  teachings."  The  question  as  to  the  mira- 
cles ia  made  one  of  evidence ;  the  scientific 
man  does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  any- 
thing. The  author  believes  in  prayer  and 
Providence  and  in  miracles,  or  that  God  has 
actttaUy  wrought  extraordinary  events.  Some 
of  the  recorded  miracles  are  treated  as  cases 
of  faith-healing,  some  aa  invested  with  a  po- 
etical significance,  and  some  as  exaggerated 
Torsions  of  older  traditions.  The  resurrec- 
tion is  believed  to  be  spiritual  and  not  of 
the  earthly  body,  and  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  and  his  forty  days*  sojourn  with  his 
disciples  is  interpreted  as  an  investment  with 
a  spiritual  body  like  that  described  in  St. 
Paul's  diapter  on  the  resurrection.  The 
miracnlons  birth  of  Jesus  from  a  virgin, 
tliongfa  its  possibility  is  not  denied,  is  re- 
garded as  "  a  poetic  description  of  a  great 
fact"  The  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  is 
treated  as  of  heathen  origin  and  as  contra- 
dieted  by  the  Bible  itself;  but  insomuch  as 
God  has  sent  religious  as  well  as  philosoph- 
ic and  poetic  geniuses  into  the  world,  who, 
though  not  absolutely  infallible,  are  inf alii- 
ble  so  far  as  they  discover  and  reveal  truth, 
we  have  inspiration.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trfauty  is  traced  back  to  extremely  ancient 
times,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sym- 
bolic description  of  the  manifold  Infinite 
Spirit  of  God.    The  divinity  of  Christ  is  re- 


solved into  ^  the  dosest  and  most  vital  union 
of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  with  the  Divine  Spirit 
from  whom  it  sprung,"  so  that  "  he  was  the 
divine  under  the  limits  of  humanity."  In- 
stead of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, which  is  exploded  by  evolution,  showing 
its  inconsistency  with  any  true  idea  of  God, 
we  are  shown  Jesus  saving  his  people  from 
their  sins,  "  first  by  setting  them  an  example 
of  perfect  obedience  to  God*s  will,  and  then 
by  assigning  a  motive  to  virtue  strong  enough 
to  enable  men  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  g^ 
and  godly.  That  motive  is  the  fatherly  love 
of  God  toward  man,  which  love  was  mani- 
fested in  the  mission  and  person  of  Jesus." 
Heaven  and  hell  are  believed  to  be  spiritual 
conditions,  not  places;  future  punishment, 
though  real,  to  be  limited  by  the  possibility 
of  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  soul  by  in- 
finite power,  wisdom,  and  love.  Immortality 
is  accepted.  The  author's  purpose  has  been, 
not  to  stir  up  bitter  controversy,  but  to  help 
those  who  are  troubled  by  the  difficulties  of 
traditional  and  popular  theology  to  a  plane 
of  thought  where  all  will  be  made  more  clear 
to  them ;  and  he  anticipates  as  the  result  of 
previous  discussions  an  elevation  and  puri- 
fication, a  dematerialization  and  spiritualiz- 
ing of  our  views  on  aU  the  subjects  involved. 
While  no  one  may  be  ready  to  accept  all 
the  author's  conclusions  as  he  states  them, 
the  book  must  be  hailed  as  an  earnest  and 
honest  attempt  to  reflect  the  light  of  science 
and  modem  research  on  the  most  difficult 
points  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  make 
the  way  more  easy  for  their  acceptance  in 
their  true  sense.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate 
of  his  particular  views,  his  essay  will  tend 
to  stimulate  thought,  and  that  in  the  direc- 
tion of  freeing  religion  from  the  excres- 
cences which  traditional  superstition  has 
fastened  upon  it. 

The  Phtbical  PROPurriES  or  Gases.  By 
Arthur  L.  Kimball.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Hifflin  k  Co.    Pp.  238.    Price,  $1.26. 

RxoARnxNa  imitation  as  the  meet  sincere 
praise,  the  International  Scientific  Series  has 
received  two  very  hearty  indorsements  lately, 
by  the  announcement  of  two  series  of  scien- 
tific books,  which  follow  its  plan  in  part. 
One  of  these  originates  in  England,  and  is 
also  published  in  this  country ;  the  other  is 
the  Riverside  Science  Series,  of  which  the 
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■eoond  Yolome  Ii  now  before  ua.  The  pnb- 
lUbert  describe  the  latter  series  as  a  ooUoo- 
tioo  of  books  setting  forth  the  adilerementa 
of  sdendflo  and  medianlcal  skill  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  Yolumes  arc  Intended  to  be  as 
free  as  possible  from  tedmical  terms,  and  to 
deal  but  little  whh  matters  of  theory.  Pro! 
Mendcnhall's  Century  of  Electricity,  already 
issued,  has  been  made  the  first  Tolome  of 
the  series.  Ifr.  KimbalPs  book  is  demoted 
to  that  department  of  physics  osoally  known 
as  pneumatics.  It  gives  the  properties  of 
gase^  and  the  current  theories  in  regard  to 
their  constitution  and  behsTior,  in  language 
that  is  readily  understood  and  free  from 
mathematics.  A  chapter  is  deroted  to  Gelsa- 
ler  tubes  and  the  phenomena  of  the  radiant 
condition  of  matter  as  deyeloped  by  Prof. 
Crookes.  The  text  is  illustrated  with  about 
forty  cuts  of  apparatus. 

The  Unkkowm  God  ;  ob,  Imbpiratioii  axomo 
PaB-CHaxsniM  Races.  By  C.  Loamo 
Brace.  New  York :  A.  G.  Armstrong  k 
Son.    Pp.886.    Price,  $2.5a 

The  author  accepts  the  **  modem  meth- 
od "  of  studying  ethnic  or  heathen  religions, 
by  looking  for  what  is  good  in  them  rather 
than  searching  for  their  defects  or  trying  to 
show  their  inferiority  to  the  highest— or  his 
own — religion.  He  inquires  how  the  man  of 
other  races  and  times  regarded  the  problems 
of  the  uniTcrse ;  what  was  his  conception  of 
the  primeral  cause,  how  he  considered  his 
relation  to  It,  and  how  far  that  relation  af- 
fected his  daily  life  and  practical  morals. 
In  pursuing  this  study  he  expects  to  find 
with  man  in  all  ages  and  races  some  evi- 
dences of  the  inspiration  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  Dealing  first  with  the  Haroitio  and 
Semitic  races,  a  period  is  found  In  Egypt  in 
which  a  belief  in  the  one  God  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  scholars  and  priests.  Then, 
among  the  Semitic  tribes  of  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  penitential  psalms  and  pray- 
ers of  the  Accadians  are  stamped  with  a 
monotheistic  spirit.  Among  the  Aryan 
races  the  belief  In  God  and  a  future  Judg- 
ment is  discorered  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  folth  in  a  spiritual  God  or 
Zeus  is  disoemcd  in  their  early  poetry,  before 
the  idea  had  been  degraded  by  the  myth- 
making  fancy.  "  The  evidence  from  the 
Greek  dramatists  and  many  of  the  ancient 


writers  Is  here  overwhelming  that  one  ipiiH- 
ual  God  was  at  certain  periods  ad^ned  hj 
considerable  numbers  of  the  GttA  raoe." 
Similar  evidences  are  found  in  the  rdi^oB 
of  PUto  and  Socrates,  and  of  the  StoieiB. 
Monotheism  and  moral  purity  are  found  to 
be  marked  diaracteristlcs  of  the  Persan 
religion  of  Zoroastrlanism.  The  old  Tedk 
hymns  furnish  the  proof  of  Hindoo  moootbe- 
ism  in  the  worship  of  Yanma,  the  hearen-god. 
The  fullest  descriptions  are  deroted  to  the 
Buddhist  faith,  which  the  author  regaids  as 
"  in  a  high  degree  inspired,  and  aa  an  instra- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  Providence  for  the  ^- 
vation  and  purification  of  Aaia.**  The  final 
diapter  is  on  the  biblical  argument  for  the 
Inspiration  of  the  heathen.  The  work  la  not 
designed  for  an  attack  on  the  heathen  re- 
ligions, or  as  a  defense  of  Christianity  ;  hot 
rather  to  show  what  great  truths  Imre  fa»- 
spired  the  pious  heathen  of  the  past 

MmmoRT  Tales  at  the  Club.  R^orted 
by  Amos  K.  Fiske.  New  York :  Forda, 
Howard  &  Hulbert    Pp.298.    Price, $1. 

The  ** talks**  whidi  this  little  ▼olnme 
contains  embody  earnest  and  more  or  Icn 
confiicting  opinions  on  some  of  the  more 
serious  subjects  which  are  being  disriwaed 
at  the  present  time.    It  b  not  the  purpose 
of  the  book  to  put  forth  judgments  of  start* 
Ung  novelty,  and  many  readers  will  find  m 
the  utterances  of  one  or  another  of  the 
speakers  represented  simply  their  own  vieva^ 
though  they  may  never  haye  expreesed  them 
In  the  same  way,  or.  In  fact,  at  all,  or  pei^ 
haps  were  never  quite  conscious  before  that 
they  held  these  tIcws.     The  first  aabjeet 
discussed  is  temperance ;  from  that  the  talk 
goes  to  the  lack  of  practical  work  \tj  the 
churdies,  and  Is  led  through  the  question  of 
Sunday  observance  up  to  a  discussion  of  ie> 
ligion  In  generaL    Political  immorally  ia 
the  subject  of  the  next  conversation,  and  the 
somewhat  allied  topic  of  the  Irish  Ameikaas 
comes  up  for  attention  lator.    Most  of  the 
talks  which  follow  concern  rdigious  mattera, 
such  as  supersUtion  and  worship,  the  Script- 
ure fetich,  the  teachings  of  Moees  and  tlie 
prophets,  and  the  usefulness  of  religious  de- 
lusion.   Other  fields  are  entered  in  (Ssesa- 
dons  of  the  Talue  of  hunian  evidence  and 
the  power  of  personality.    Throughout  the 
volume  the  modem  progressive  views  are 
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the  ones  most  fallj  presented,  and  the  tone 
of  the  book  is  against  submission  to  preju- 
dioes,  and  f aTors  ^  leoognltion  of  whaterer 
good  there  is  in  OTeiy  institution,  opinion,  or 
person. 

Sronixs  in  Hsobl's  Philosofht-of  Riliqion. 
With  a  Chapter  on  Christian  Unity  in 
America.  By  J.  HaoBridb  Stirsbtt, 
D.  D.  Keif  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Pp.  848.    Price,  $9. 

Hegel,  the  author  says,  is  recognized  as 
a  thinker  whose  oomprehension  of  thought 
and  its  method  no  student  of  philosophy 
can  fail  to  a^nowledge  as  great  among  the 
greatest  He  was  radically  and  throughout 
a  theologian.  All  his  thought  began,  con- 
tinued, and  ended  in  that  of  diTinity.  He 
tried  in  his  Philosophy  of  Beligion  to  satisfy 
man's  demand  to  know  what  there  is  in  re- 
ligion ;  to  disoorer  and  state  its  speculatiye 
idea.  **  But  with  him  the  speculative  was 
both  Tital  and  practical — ^the  Tery  life  of 
the  spirit  throbbing  through  all  the  tangled 
mass  of  Tsried  religious  phenomena  in  the 
world's  history."  His  whole  logic  is  inter- 
preted as  behig  but  "his  explication  of  the 
nature  and  activities  of  God  immanent  in 
the  actuality  and  order  of  the  world,  and 
transcendent  as  its  efficient  and  final  cause.** 
Agnosticism,  both  athdstic  and  Christian,  is 
repudiated  throughout,  **  God  knowable  be- 
cause self-manifes^Dg,  and  man  in  duty 
bound  to  study  this  knowledge,  are  with 
Hegel  self<«Tident  and  demonstrable  prin- 
ciples." While  he  is  regarded  as  a  pan- 
theist, In  the  Christian  sense,  his  doctrine 
of  God  is  the  Christian  and  not  the  deistic 
or  pantheistic  doctrine.  '*  In  him  all  finite 
beings  find,  not  lose,  their  reality.**  Hegel*s 
philosophy  at  his  death  had  perraded  unl- 
Teruties,  state,  and  church,  and  for  ten  years 
afterward  remained  the  foremost  intellectual 
phenomenon  of  the  time.  But  the  interpret- 
ers of  his  system,  each  seeking  in  it  his  own 
dogma,  and  finding  it,  haye  succeeded  in  dis- 
membering it  into  parts  whose  Tarious  as- 
pects have  seemed  to  rarious  types  of  mind 
to  be  the  whole  system.  While  in  Germany 
it  has  almost  ceased  to  exist  as  a  professed 
system,  its  spirit  and  method  haye  become  in- 
extricably entangled  with  the  whole  thought 
and  culture  of  the  country,  and  are  the  leay- 
en  at  work  in  its  current  philosophy.  In 
Great  Britain  it  has  also  greatly  influenced 


philosophic  thought,  though  accepted  and 
expounded  as  a  system  by  none.  In  Eng- 
land and  America  the  interest  in  Hegel  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  relation  of  his  thought 
to  reUgion  and  to  Christianity.  His  thought 
attracts  Christian  thinkers  seeking  for  in- 
tellectual comprehension  of  religious  expe* 
rienoe,  faith,  and  facts.  They  are  drawn  to 
him  **  l>ecause  they  find  him  thinking  weight, 
iiy  on  the  same  **  subjects ;  and  yet  the  cliief 
opposition  to  the  study  of  Hegel  **  comes  from 
the  o^&um  theologieum  of  Christian  teachers.** 
But  the  students  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
disclaim  being  what  the  term  H^eliau,  either 
in  the  popular  or  scientific  sense,  would  im- 
ply, for  they  are  mastering  and  using  his 
method,  rather  than  accepting  all  the  re- 
sults which  that  method  yielded  to  him.  In 
Dr.  W.  T.  narris*s  opinion,  no  other  work 
better  deseryes  translation  into  English  than 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  But  any  real 
tran5lation  of  It  would  be  inadequate,  and 
would  need  a  further  transition  into  expos- 
itory paraphrase.  Dr.  Sterrett,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  a  translation,  ofTers  *'  studies  *'  of 
his  system.  The  purpose  of  the  yolume 
throughout  is  apologetic  "It  is  written 
with  faith  and  in  the  interest  of  'the  futb,* 
though  demanding  an  almost  antipodal  orien- 
tation or  point  of  yiew  to  that  of  both  deistio 
orthodoxy  and  ecolesiasticism.**  Pertmently 
to  the  latter  feature  of  his  course,  the  author 
well  says  that  "it  Is  mere  time-serving  to 
manufacture  eyidenoes  when  there  are  none. 
It  is  as  useless  as  it  is  wroi^  to  attempt  the 
'hard-church'  method  of  overriding  reason 
and  conscience  with  the  mere  weight  of  an 
uncriticiscd  authority.  It  is  both  anti-the- 
istic  and  antiChristian  to  profane  the  secu- 
lar in  the  interest  of  the  sacred." 

Oro\nic  EvoLunoH  as  the  Result  ot  thi 
Inheritance  or  Acquired  Charactrrb 
according  to  the  Laws  or  Oroanio 
Growth.  By  Dr.  G.  H.  Theodor  Eimer. 
Translated  by  J.  T.  Ccnninqham.  Lon- 
don and  Now  Tork :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Pp.425.     Price,  $3.25. 

The  translator  of  this  work  expluns,  as 
his  reason  for  presenting  it  to  the  Enjrlish- 
reading  public,  that  he  had  become  dissati.^- 
fied  with  the  "uncritical  acceptance'*  ac- 
corded to  Prof.  Wcismann's  theories  of 
heredity  and  variation  by  many  English  evo- 
lutionists.   He  was  inclined  to  attach  more 
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importanee  to  tiie  otiues  of  Ttriatioa  than 
to  any  of  the  other  problems  oonsidered  by 
Darwio,  among  which  functional  activity  and 
external  eonditiona  aeemed  the  most  pow- 
erfal  He  waa  thus  ted  to  beltere  that  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  phenomena  of  evo- 
ladon  would  ultimately  be  obtained  by  pur- 
suing the  line  of  inquiry  suggested  by  La- 
marck, than  by  continually  seardiing  for 
new  iostanoes  of  adaptation  to  be  explained 
by  the  Darwinian  formula.  While  in  this 
frame  of  mind  he  was  **  delighted  to  find  " 
that  Weismann  had  to  contend  with  a  for^ 
midable  opponent  in  his  own  country,  and 
concluded  that  he  could  not  for  the  present 
oppose  the  progress  of  his  Tiews  more  effect- 
ively in  England  than  by  publishing  a  trans- 
lation of  Prof.  Elmer's  arguments.  It  had 
seemed  to  this  author  long  ago  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  undertake  an  inyesti- 
gation  of  the  question  whether  the  modifica- 
tion or  Tariation  of  the  species  of  animals  is 
not  goremed  by  definite  laws.  The  Darwin- 
ian  theory  suggested  none.  The  iuTestiga- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  rariatlon  included  the 
question  of  the  causes  of  Tariation.  There 
was  likewise  a  gap  in  the  Darwmlan  theory 
where  these  should  be  explained.  The  prin- 
ciple of  utility,  the  selection  of  the  useful  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  did  not  explain 
the  first  origin  of  new  diaracters,  but  only, 
and  that  partially,  the  progress  and  the 
gradually  effected  pre-eminence  of  those 
characters.  If  we  could  know,  the  author 
assumed,  all  the  natural  laws  which  haye 
operated  in  the  CTolution,  and  which  operate 
in  the  existence  of  a  ningle  animal  or  a  rin- 
gle  plant,  we  should  understand  the  laws  of 
the  organic  world  altogether.  Applying  this 
principle,  the  unreserved  study  of  a  single 
species  of  animal,  the  author  declares,  led 
him  to  the  discovery  of  a  whole  series  of 
laws,  which  the  extension  of  the  investiga- 
tion to  other  species  showed  to  hold  good 
generally.  This  animal  was  the  walllizard 
(Laeerta  muralis  e(gnUea\  a  species  of  re- 
markable variability,  with  which  he  became 
acquainted  on  the  rocks  of  Capri.  The  re- 
sult of  his  researches,  which  were  extended 
to  various  classes  of  animals, "  was  the  recog- 
nition of  the  dominion  of  laws  in  the  process 
of  variation,  not  only  of  the  lizard,  but  also 
in  the  most  diverse  tribes  of  die  anbnal 
kii^^om;  these  laws  holding  firstly  in  the 


variations  of  marking,  previously  regarded  as 
quite  indifferent,  unimportant,  or  f ortnlUKa, 
but  also  applying  to  other  diaractera.  I  was 
able  to  demonstrate  that  variation  every- 
where takes  place  in  quite  definite  &ee> 
tions  which  are  few  in  number,  and  I  was 
able  on  the  bads  of  my  observations  to  pet 
forward  the  view  that  the  causes  which  k^ 
to  the  formation  of  new  characters  in  or- 
ganisms, and  in  the  last  result  to  Ihar  evo- 
lution, consist  essentially  in  the  diemioo- 
physiological  interaction  between  the  mate^ 
rial  composition  of  the  body  and  external 
influences.  Finally,  I  succeeded,  tbroc^  the 
facts  I  established,  in  referring  the  aepara- 
tion  into  species,  ...  in  oonnectiofi  with 
the  rest  of  my  views,  to  natural  oansea." 
Previously  to  presenting  these  rcsnhs  in  the 
present  volume,  a  brief  review  b  gircB  of 
the  newest  theories  concerning  evolatkn. 
The  translator  has  endeavored  to  make  his 
work  sufficiently  English  to  be  readable,  and 
to  preserve  the  full  force  and  exact  ognifi- 
cance  of  Prof.  Elmer's  expresskm. 

A  Short  Gouesk  or  Exfkriiie8T8  ik  Phts- 
OAL  MiAauaxMSHT.  By  Harold  WBRtso. 
In  Four  Parts.  Part  I:  Densty,  Heat, 
Light,  and  Sound.  Cambridge:  Jolm 
Wilson  k  Son.  Pp.  278. 
Thi  course  of  laboratory  work  which  ttria 
book  is  to  comprise  covers  the  groimd  d 
both  the  "minimum"  and  Uie'^maxfannm'^ 
requirements  in  physios  for  admisriop  to 
Harvard  College,  and  it  is  intended  also  to 
serve  as  a  preparation  for  courses  in  me- 
chanical and  electrical  engineering  in  odicr 
institutions.  Mental  training  is  the  chief 
object  aimed  at,  through  the  care  teqiilied» 
and  the  practice  in  inductive  and  contndled 
methods  secured.  The  policy  of  the  book  is 
rather  *'  to  show  how  comparatively  accmate 
results  may  be  obtained  by  rough  apparatus, 
than  to  explain  the  use  of  instewnciits  of 
precision,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  stodent 
are  apt  to  give  erroneous  resnlta.**  Ite  au- 
thor states  that  not  so  much  matbematios  is 
involved  in  these  experiments  as  would  ap- 
pear from  a  first  glance,  because  mai^  proofs 
are  given  in  full  herewfaidli  in  most  text- 
books have  been  taken  for  granted.  Hw 
volume  is  illustrated  with  many  oota  of  ap- 
paratus. The  second,  third,  and  fonrtii  parts 
are  to  contain  experiments  In  other  depart- 
ments of  phystOB* 
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Phtsics.  By  Albkbt  L.  Arkt,  C.  £. 
STTQCUse:  C.  W.  Bardeen.  Pp.  200. 
Price,  75  cents. 

KMLBcr  of  experimental  Bdence-teacbing 
win  not  be  much  longer  excusable  for  lack 
of  suitable  laboratory  manuals.  Mr.  Arey's 
book  consists  of  brief  directions  for  seventy 
experiments  in  the  several  departments  of 
physios,  with  suggestire  questions  as  to 
what  is  shown  by  each  experiment  The 
right-hand  pages  are  left  blank,  or  contain 
forms  for  entering  the  results  of  obsenra- 
tions.  The  experiments  are  adapted  to  pu- 
pils in  secondary  schools,  and  are  character- 
lied  by  inTolring  measurements,  the  author 
bdng  oonrinoed  that  **  vastly  greater  mental 
discipline  will  be  derived  by  the  student 
from  quantitative  experiment"  than  from 
qualitative.  It  has  been  a  part  of  the  au- 
thor's plan,  also,  to  devise  inexpensive  appa- 
ratus with  which  results  may  be  obtained 
rafflcicntly  accurate  to  point  conclusively  to 
the  law  under  consideration.  Directions  for 
making  many  pieces  of  this  apparatus  are 
appended  to  the  book.  The  text  is  illus- 
trated with  fifty-six  figures. 

Thb  Cbkmistbt  ot  Paints  aitd  Paimtino. 

By  A.  H.  CHnncH,  F.  R.  S.      London : 

Seeley  &  Co.,  Limited.    Pp.  810.    Price, 

$1.76. 

Axrms  are  supplied  in  this  volume  with 
a  great  deal  of  practical  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  <^ef  diemical  and  physical  charac- 
ters of  the  materials  and  processes  that  they 
use.  There  are  other  books  that  treat  of 
the  pigments  employed,  but  this  deals  also 
widi  painting-grounds  (paper,  plaster,  stone, 
wood,  and  canvas),  with  vehicles  and  var- 
nishes, and  with  methods  and  results.  In 
describing  the  materials  which  artists  use, 
the  sources  from  which  they  are  obtained 
are  idd,  and  in  many  cases  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring them  is  given.  Tests  for  purity  and 
genoineiiess,  that  take  but  little  time  or  ap- 
paratus, have  also  been  inserted.  Chapters 
that  will  contribute  to  the  durability  of  the 
artistes  work  are  those  on  the  permanency 
of  pigments,  and  the  conservation  of  pict- 
ures and  drawings.  Exact  knowledge  in  re- 
gard to  permanency  is  furnished  in  the  chap- 
ter containing  resulU  of  trials  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Andrew,  Prof.  Bood,  Prof.  Hartley,  and  by 
Dr.  Roseell  and  Captain  Abney,  as  reported 


to  the  South  Kenidngton  Museum.  The  vol- 
ume is  adequately  indexed,  and  Its  mechani- 
cal worii  is  excellent 

Ths  Tnine  Qrasses.  By  Eduabd  Hackxl. 
Translated  from  Die  natiirlichen  Pflanz- 
enfamilien,  by  F.  L.  Scbibner  and  Evnx 
A.  SouTHWORTH,  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  k  Co.  Pp.  228. 
Prof.  Hackxl*8  monograph  on  the 
grasses,  here  translated,  was  contributed  to 
the  great  German  work  on  the  Natural 
Families  of  Plants,  edited  by  Drs.  Engler 
and  PrantL  The  book  consists  of  a  botani- 
cal key  to  the  Graminea^  through  which  are 
interspersed  full  descriptions  and  cuts  of 
the  eoonomically  important  species.  The 
grass  family  includes  a  large  number  of 
plants  which  are  of  great  value  as  furnish- 
ing food  for  man  and  for  his  domestic  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  supplying  a  great  variety  of 
products  used  in  the  arts  and  in  medidne. 
Among  these  are  Indian  com,  sugar-cane, 
bamboo,  the  grains,  and  the  fodder  grasses. 
The  opening  chapter  gives  an  account  of 
the  general  structure,  morphology,  and  phys- 
iology of  the  Oraminem,  The  translators 
have  added  an  introduction,  giving  an  ex- 
ample of  how  a  botanical  key  is  used,  a  full 
glossary,  and  an  index,  in  order  to  make  the 
volume  more  useful  as  a  text-book  in  agri- 
cultural colleges.  The  illustrations  number 
over  a  hundred. 

Evolution,  Antiqiutt  or  Man,  Baotkria, 
etc.  By  William  Durham,  F.  R.  a  E. 
Edinburgh:  Adam  &  Charles  Black.  Pp. 
127.    Price,  50  cents. 

Th2  Messrs.  Black  issue  this  little  volume 
as  the  first  of  a  series  under  the  general  title 
Science  in  Plain  Language,  the  design  of 
which  is  to  impart  the  general  results  of 
scientific  investigation  in  common  language, 
and  without  a  great  deal  of  detail.  The 
book  consists  of  about  twenty  short  articles 
grouped  under  four  heads.  Those  in  the 
first  group  deal  with  evolution  and  primeval 
man,  those  in  the  second  are  devoted  to  the 
lowest  living  organisms,  the  third  contains 
papers  on  color  in  plants  and  animals,  and 
in  the  fourth  various  movements  in  plants 
are  described.  Each  essay  is  complete  in 
itself,  yet  their  subjects  are  so  selected  that 
they  are  all  connected,  and  all  unite  to  fond 
a  general  picture  of  the  evolution  and  gen- 
eral phenomena  of  life. 
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A  Bibiioffraphy  of  ikt  thon  Imporiant 
ComiribtUumt  to  Amtrieon  Eeomomie  BnU>- 
mologjf  has  been  prepared  by  Samyid  J7«n- 
<Aai0  for  the  Department  of  Agrieultiire. 
Parts  I,  n,  and  III,  alreadj  iaaued  in  one 
Toiume,  contain  the  more  important  writ- 
ings of  Benjamin  D.  Walsh  and  Cbarlee  V. 
Riley.  Those  by  B.  D.  Walsh  number  880 
titles,  those  by  Walsh  and  Riley  Jointly  are 
478,  while  the  writings  of  Prot  Riley  alone 
nnmber  1,550.  A  goieral  index  to  the  list 
and  indexes  of  new  names  proposed  are  ap- 
pended to  the  Tolume. 

The  serenth  edition  of  BdnxanCt  ChemU" 
try  (BlalListon,  $4.50)  follows  the  sixth  after 
an  intenral  of  only  two  years.  It  has  been 
rerised  and  edited  by  Prof.  John  M.  Tkom- 
mm  and  ArUmr  O,  Bloxam^  who  gire  the 
following  statement  in  the  preface  as  to  the 
changes  they  haTe  made :  **  In  the  Organic 
dirision  of  the  bode  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  give  condse  accounts  of  more  mod- 
ern research— such  as  Raoult's  method  for 
the  determination  of  molecular  formulsD, 
and  Fischer  and  Tafel's  inrestigations  on 
the  synthesis  of  sugars.  In  the  same  dlTis- 
ion  the  Chemistry  of  Vegetation  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  rewritten  to  suit  more 
modem  views.  Those  portions  of  the  book 
relating  to  Explosiyee,  to  whidi  the  woric 
to  some  extent  owes  its  reputation,  have 
been  rerised,  and  are  treated  of  as  fully  as 
possible  within  the  limits  of  a  general  text- 
book.** The  Tolume  has  been  increased  in 
length  about  ten  pages. 

A  second  edition  of  The  JfierotomUfi 
Vade-meeumy  by  Arthwr  B.  Le$y  has  been 
issued  (BUkiston).  It  is  much  larger  than 
the  original  English  edition,  and  in  fact  is 
not  based  upon  that,  but  upon  the  French 
work  with  a  different  title,  by  Lee  and  Hen- 
negny,  published  two  years  later.  Besides 
induding  the  important  adrances  made  in 
its  field  since  1886,  the  present  Vade-mecum 
differs  from  the  first  in  being  much  less  his- 
torical  and  much  more  critical.  The  sub- 
jects of  roost  importance  in  a  technical  man- 
ual hare  been  treated  more  fully,  snd  those 
which  are  less  Important,  or  whose  best 
place  is  elsewhere,  have  been  thrown  into 
the  background.  Among  the  chapters  that 
haTe  been  extended  are  those  on  fixing,  im- 
pregnation methods,  paraffin  and  celloidhi 
Imbedding,  and  the  special  methods  of  em- 


bryology, of  <7tologT,  and  of  neorologj. 
The  Tolume  has  an  index,  and  its  p^xr 
and  print  are  excellent. 

A  CHmealStndyofthgSkuB^-OieU^ 
of  the  Toner  Lectures— by  Dr.  Ban  km 
Alien,  is  a  contribution  to  the  morpbokgi- 
cal  study  of  diseased  action.  Tlie  maleritit 
on  which  it  is  based  were  found  in  the  Col- 
lections of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences of  Philadelphia  and  of  the  Coflege 
of  Physicians,  Philadelphia,  which  togetbtt 
contain  more  than  nineteen  hundred  speci- 
mens of  skulls.  Washington:  Smithiwmai 
Institution. 

The  March  Bulletin  of  the  Gonnectkit 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  a  paper 
on  IStnffieidety  or  applications  for  sodi  &- 
eases  as  the  black  rot  and  the  mildew  of  tht 
grape,  by  Roiand  Thaxter,  The  applicatioas 
recommended  are  Bordeaux  mixture — nl- 
phate  of  copper  and  quiddime,  with  wstcs^ 
and  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper;  wlii^ 
are  sprayed  over  the  plantsL  Tlie  treatment  is 
most  effectual  when  it  is  applied  prerentirelj. 

The  second  year's  work  of  the  Agricull- 
ural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Unirer^^ 
of  Illinois,  ending  July  1,  1889,  oompiiBcd 
analyses  of  fodders  and  of  Tarious  food 
products,  witii  numerous  items  of  new  woik 
taken  up  from  time  to  time.  Four  buDetiBS 
were  issued,  reporting  experim^its  upon 
oats,  upon  com,  experiments  with  ensilsgR, 
and  experiments  of  the  effects  upon  the  hay 
of  cutting  certain  grasses  and  doTcrs  at  Af- 
ferent periods  of  growth.  Bulletin  No.  7, 
NoTcmber,  1889,  is  upon  the  Biology  of  &• 
silage;  and  Bulletin  No.  8,  February,  1890, 
records  a  series  of  field  experiments  with 
com. 

The  work  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  as  pre- 
sented hi  its  report  of  1889,  was  carried  on 
in  the  same  prindpal  lines  of  InTestigalkn 
as  in  preceding  years.  A  rery  important 
part  of  it  is  represented  in  the  luTestigatiou 
of  fungoid  diseases  by  Prof.  Humphry.  To 
the  experiments  for  determining  the  oost  of 
feed  for  the  production  of  beef  and  pork 
were  added  similar  ones  respecting  beef  and 
mutton.  Laboratory  work  was  espcctaUj 
large,  and  extended  in  Tarious  directSoas. 

Refertnem  to  the  Onutiiuiim  tf  tit 
United  Stalef,  which  has  been  prepared  by 
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WilUam  R  Ihtter  for  the  Society  for  Politi- 
cal EdacatioD,  might  be  deeeribed  as  a  bib- 
liography. The  references  are  historical — 
to  the  antecedent  influences,  the  framing 
and  adoption  of  the  Constitntion,  and  Con- 
atitutional  History  since  1789 — and  cite  nu- 
merous papers  and  books  on  each  branch  of 
the  subject.  In  the  Appendix  are  given  the 
eonstitutioaal  interpretations  since  the  dvil 
war  affecting  the  question  of  national  or 
State  supremacy. 

LdUen  from  Waldegravt  Cottage^  by  the 
Bev.  OtOTg€  TF.  NichoU^  is  a  collection  of 
reminiscences,  portrayals  of  eminent  or 
lorable  men,  and  rural  sketches,  wliicb, 
published  first  in  a  monthly  magazine,  are 
gathered  up  into  a  single  volume.  The  au- 
thor claims  descent  from  the  Earl  of  Walde- 
grare,  and  is  able  to  point  to  the  graves  of 
ancestors  among  the  venerable  tombs  of 
Trinity  and  St  Paul's  churches,  New  York. 
The  essays  include  sketches  of  life,  scenes, 
and  persons  at  Tarious  places  in  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts,  Tale  College,  Brooklyn, 
K.  T.,  etc.,  notices  of  famous  divines  and 
men  eminent  in  the  life  of  society  and  the 
Stale,  and  other  items  of  personal  reminis- 
cence such  as  usually  furnish  pleasant  read- 
ing even  to  strangers ;  and  there  is  an  air 
of  repose  about  the  whole  that  is  refreshing 
to  the  reader  vexed  with  the  controversies 
of  Uie  day.  (Exchange  Printing  Company, 
New  York.) 

The  historical  novels  published  by  W.  S. 
Gottsberger  form  an  attractive-looking  de- 
partment in  the  library,  and  the  promise 
oflered  by  their  neat  exteriors  is  usually 
more  than  fulfilled  when  they  are  read. 
They  include  pictures  of  Oriental  antiquity, 
the  classical  period,  the  middle  ages,  and 
heroic  or  romantic  episodes  of  later  times, 
dtetchcd  by  the  master  artists  in  their  re- 
spective fields.  Among  the  latest  of  these 
publications  is  NerOy  by  the  German  EmU 
EciaUin^  one  of  the  most  famous  and  most 
proUfie  of  the  writers  of  this  class.  Its  spe- 
cial effort  is  to  describe  how  Nero,  from  the 
gentle  and  noble  diaracter  he  is  said  to  have 
been  by  nature,  became  transformed  into  the 
Inhuman  monster  of  whom  such  incredible 
tales  are  told.  This  purpose  leads  to  the 
more  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  sepa- 
rate stoges  of  development  rather  than  the 
s  of  the  matured  criminal — In  Joahtia, 

▼OL.  XXXTU.— 40 


Dr.  OeoTff  Ehen  has  attempted  to  treat  the 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites  during  and  after 
the  Exodus  in  the  form  of  a  romance.  In 
it  he  has  made  use  of  his  own  observations 
in^the  field  covered  by  the  wanderings,  and 
of  the  latest  results  of  archaeological  explo- 
rations in  the  Nile  Delta ;  and  in  the  '*  scen- 
ery of  the  drama ''  he  has  copied  as  faiths 
fully  as  possible  from  the  landscapes  he  be- 
held in  Goshen  and  on  the  Sinai  Peninsula. 
For  the  incidents  he  has  relied  on  the  Bible 
and  Egyptian  records. — JSkkehard,  a  Tale 
of  the  Tenth  Century,  has  been  written  by 
Herr  Joaepk  Victor  von  StUuffd^  in  the  be- 
lief that  a  union  of  history  and  poetry, 
for  working  purposes,  would  be  detrimental 
to  neither.  The  materials  from  which  it  is 
composed  are  derived  from  the  tales  of  the 
monastery  of  St  Gall,  begun  by  the  monk 
Batpert,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century  by  Ekkehard  the  Younger, 
contained  in  the  folios  of  the  Monumenta 
Germanica,  which  are  described  as  being,  hi 
spite  of  much  ntAveU  and  awkwardness, 
**  chamUng  stories,  made  up  of  traditions  of 
older  comrades,  and  accounts  of  eye  and  ear 
witnesses.**  Quite  unconsciously,  the  author 
adds,  **  these  annals  carry  us  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  cloister  walls,  presenting 
the  life  and  aims,  the  culture  and  customs 
of  the  Alemannia  of  that  period  with  all 
the  fidelity  of  a  picture  painted  from  na- 
ture." 

The  Truth-seeker  Company  publishes  a 
symposium  on  the  question  of  the  EtitUnce 
of  a  FoHtive^  Conttruetive  Side  to  Free 
Thoughlf  to  which  some  twenty  of  the  most 
prominent  representatives  of  the  school 
described  as  freethinkers  are  contributors. 
Besides  the  direct  question,  the  character 
and  scope  of  the  constructive  side  are  con- 
sidered by  those  who  answer  a£BrmaUvcly, 
or  the  reason  why  there  is  no  such  side  if 
the  answer  is  negative. 

In  his  paper  on  BlT%uecm  and  Libyan 
Names;  a  Comparaiive  Study^  Dr.  D.  O, 
Brinton  seeks  evidence  of  affinity  between 
the  race  of  which  the  Berber  tribes  of  the 
present  are  the  representatives  and  the  an- 
cient Etruscans.  In  a  former  paper  (Octo- 
ber, 1889)  be  supported  his  theory  by  com- 
parison of  physical  traits,  customs,  arts,  and 
language ;  in  the  present  one  he  carries  out, 
to  a  limited  extent,  a  comparison  between 
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the  proper  names  prewrred  in  the  oldest 
libysn  monuments  snd  a  series  of  similar 
names  belieTed  Co  be  genuine  Etniscan. 

In  its  third  edition,  the  Directory  of 
Writert  for  the  Literary  Pretty  compiled  by 
W,  M.  Oritwold  (the  author,  Bangor,  If  e., 
$t),  has  been  expanded  to  fifty-nine  pages. 
It  gfTes  the  full  names  of  writers,  their  ad- 
dresses, profebsional  positions,  date  of  birth, 
and  subjects  on  whldi  they  write.  The  ad- 
dresses of  the  chief  American  and  English 
periodicats,  literary  dabs,  and  colleges  are 
also  included  hi  the  directory.  A  Ust  of 
authors  recently  dead  Is  appended. 

A  namber  of  special  p^>ers  by  Dr.  Bdffor 
A,  Meame  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
Western  Territories  and  other  localities  tes- 
tlfj  to  his  industry  snd  carefulness  in  that 
study.  Deweription  of  Bigapoted  New  Speem 
mmi  Stibtpeeiet  from  Ariaona  gires  ten  spe- 
cies and  some  subspecies  of  rodents  (a  squir- 
rel, a  musl^-rat,  mice,  hares,  etc),  with  de- 
tailed measurements  and  characteristics.  A 
paper  on  Arigona  Mountain  BirdM  furnishes 
illustrations  of  a  feature  which  the  author 
desires  to  emphasise,  of  the  extension  of  the 
Alpine  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains southward  into  this  Territory,  where  they 
appear  on  the  mountains,  with  characters 
dianging  according  to  the  altitude,  ''like 
islands  in  a  region  of  more  southern  aspect" 
Other  papers  include  a  list  of  the  Bird$  of 
J^brt  KlanuUK^  Oreyon^  collected  by  Lieuten- 
ant Willis  Witticb,  annotated  and  added  to; 
and  an  Addendum  to  a  list  of  the  Birde  of 
the  ffudaon  H%ghland9,  with  annoUtions.  A 
welcome  feature  of  these  papers  Is  that  good 
English  names  are  given  for  all  the  species. 
Two  other  papers,  relatlre  to  Dr.  Ueams's 
work,  are  published  by  the  Herbarium  of 
Oohimbia  College.  They  are  a  list  of  the 
plants  collected  by  him  at  Fort  Verde  snd 
in  Ifogollon  and  San  Francisco  Mountains, 
by  N.  L.  Britten ;  and  the  General  Floral 
Characters  of  those  regions,  by  H.  H. 
Rusby. 

In  a  Tube^UdUig  Spider,  Mr.  W,  X. 
Poteat,  of  Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C,  pub- 
lishes some  interesting  notes  on  the  archi- 
tectural and  feeding  habits  of  Atypu»  niger. 
In  asserting  that  **  quite  unaccountably 
American  naturalists  have  taken  compara- 
tively little  interest  In  spiders/'  the  author 
to  overlook  the  Toluminous  contribu- 


tions of  McCool^  whldi  have  been  idoovl- 
edged  to  be  among  the  most  vahisUe  tbi 
have  been  made;  the  more  modes! bstra; 
intelligent  and  origmal  researcheB  of  ^ 
Pedchams;  and  the  work  of  other  nsbor! 
whose  papers  hare  come  to  us  fron  tine  to 
time-^all  showing  that  the  subject  hn  kc 
been  neglected. 
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POPULAR  MISCELLANY. 

lB8tnietl8ii  by  ExperlBeatal  Methsds.— 
As  represented  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Woodhull  to 
the  Americftn  Institute  of  Instruction,  the 
New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teach- 
ers  has  model  classes  of  pupils  in  all  grades 
to  which  apprentice  teachers  are  assigned  at 
stated  hours  to  giye  experimental  instruction 
in  science.  In  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades  the  experiments  are  performed  by  the 
teachers  in  presence  of  the  pupils,  after 
which  the  pupils  are  questioned  concerning 
what  they  haye  obser?ed.  They  are  also  al- 
lowed to  examine  the  objects  closely  in  hand. 
Familiar,  erery-day  objects,  which  are  con- 
yenient  for  manipulation  are  used.  The  pur- 
pose is  not  to  load  the  children  with  facts, 
but  to  arouse  their  curiosity  and  beget  in 
them  inquiring  habits  of  mind.  In  the  high- 
school  department,  systematic  scientific  in- 
strucdon  is  begun  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping careful  habits  of  experimenting,  ob- 
serving, and  reasoning.  Familiar  objects  or 
home-made  apparatus  are  preferred  for  the 
experiments,  both  because  most  of  the  high 
schools  are  not  in  a  position  to  purchase 
elaborate  apparatus,  and  because  they  are 
believed  to  be  more  fit  for  the  purpose.  The 
apparatus  in  the  markets  is  considered  insuf- 
ficient, "  because  most  pupils  of  high-school 
age  fail  to  comprehend  the  machines,  and 
their  minds  are  confused  by  them  with  ref- 
erence to  the  prindples.**  The  pupils  are 
taught  to  construct  their  own  apparatus  so 
far  as  there  seems  to  be  educational  value  in 
that  kind  of  work ;  and  in  most  cases  such 
constructions  have  fulfilled  their  purpose 
better  than  the  conventional  apparatus.  They 
are  not  intended  to  illustrate  the  apparatus 
of  the  markets,  or  to  serve  as  a  cheap  sub- 
stitute for  it,  but  to  illustrate  scientific  prin- 
ciples, for  wluoh  imitations  of  **  show-case" 
apparatus  are  not  required.  Of  course,  no 
attempt  is  made  in  this  system  to  teach  the 
whole  of  science  or  to  cram  with  facts ;  but 
*'  to  show  the  pupil  how  to  study  nature  so 
that  through  life  be  may  go  on  to  acquire 
knowledge.^'  Mr.  Woodhull's  conclusion  is 
that  **  patience  and  a  love  for  the  worii  are 
the  most  essential  qualifications  for  the 
teacher ;  with  these  and  with  freedom  from 
unnecessary  restraints,  however  meager  other 
equipments  may  be,  science  may  readily  be 
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Uogfat  in  Umi  common  fchooli  by  experi- 
menUl  methodB.**  The  American  Institute 
of  IngJroctioD  cubftantially  approTed  Mr. 
Woodbnil'B  position^  and  reaolTcd  that  in- 
•tniction  by  experimental  methoda  dioald  be 
giTen  in  aohoola  of  all  gradea ;  in  the  pri- 
mary and  grammar  gradea  it  ahooM  take  the 
f  onn  of  obaenration  leaaona  calculated  to  de- 
Tdop  the  apirit  of  InTestigation ;  and  in  the 
high  achool "  it  should  undertake  to  give  a 
tborou^  training  in  scientific  methods  of 
studying  nature  rather  than  a  comprehensiye 
knowledge  of  the  whole  realm  of  natural  sci- 


tf  the  BmImM  Butik— The 

mounds  of  the  Mississippi  basin  are  deacribed 
by  Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis,  of  St.  Paul,  as  being  of  a 
magnitude  and  extent  calculated  to  surprise 
those  who  hare  not  examined  them.  There 
are  thousands  of  them  in  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas,  and  probably  thousands  in  Min- 
neaoia.  The  author*s  own  personal  surreys 
in  Minnesota  now  exceed  one  thousand,  and 
the  localities  of  at  least  as  many  more  are 
known.  The  mounds  in  Mississippi — in  the 
bottomJands — are  burial-mounds,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  human  remains  usually  contain  earth- 
en ressels  and  pipea  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
with  occasionally  flint  and  stone  implements 
and  articles  of  copper.  The  day  mounds  of 
Arkansas  and  of  the  bluffs  along  the  Missis- 
sippi seldom  contain  any  implements  or  pot- 
tery. Temple  mounds  are  always  associated 
with  mounds  of  other  forms,  and  are  nerer 
isolated.  They  have  approaches  or  graded 
roadways  built  to  the  summit,  and  generally 
have  aprons  or  terraces  on  their  sides.  Small- 
er mounds  having  the  same  forms  were  used 
for  burial  purposes.  Platform  mounds  are 
another  class  of  temple  mounds,  and  bare 
from  one  to  four  approadbes.  Some  of 
them  are  also  known  to  contain  human  re- 
mains. Of  a  class  of  mounds  called  hearth 
mounds  the  purpose  is  difficult  to  determine. 
They  hardly  ever  reach  four  feet  in  hei^t, 
and  the  hearth  is  covered  with  earth  from 
three  inches  to  two  feet  in  depth.  The 
hearths  vary  in  thickness  from  one  and  a 
half  to  thirteen  inches.  The  low  flat  mounds 
of  Minnesota  and  Dakota  are  often  regarded 
as  the  remaihs  of  dwelling-houses  of  the  ab- 
origines. The  theory  is  that  poles  were  set 
up  and  sods  were  afterward  placed  upon  the 


outside;  and  that  the  polea  haying  rotted 
away,  the  structure  fell  to  tiie  center,  aad 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  top  beeantt 
leveled  by  the  accumulation  of  dust  and 
Tegetatlon,  so  that  a  moond  was  formed. 
The  Indians  used  the  mode  of  stmctore  de- 
scribed; but  it  could  hardly  have  been  ap- 
plied in  these  mounds,  for  sudi  a  straetme, 
having  once  fallen,  would  have  beoome  an 
irregular  mass  with  a  concave  top,  and  an 
opening  on  the  side  where  the  entrance  had 
been — pres^iting  a  diiferent  appemranoe 
from  the  mounds.  None  of  the  mounds  of 
Minnesota,  in  tlte  author's  opinion,  were  suit- 
able for  use  as  the  base  of  pueblot;  and  he 
flnds  no  evidence  that  the  laige  flat  mounds 
of  the  lower  valley  were  of  that  diaimcier. 


The  lutnlislu  Sdcatiie 

— ^The  Australasian  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  met  in  Mdboorxkeeariy 
in  January.  Baron  von  Mueller  was  pireai- 
dent.  The  roll  of  membership  incloded  a 
thousand  names,  and  more  than  six  himdred 
were  in  actual  attendance.  The  prestdesfa 
address  dealt  with  the  past  and  fatnre  of 
Australasian  sdence;  and  the  addreaaea  of 
the  presidents  of  sections  were  in  many 
cases  on  subjects  of  particular  interest  in 
Australia.  The  most  important  of  tbe  com- 
mittee reports  was  that  on  the  census  of  the 
known  minerals  of  the  Australian  coIoniesL 
A  project  for  establishing  and  oidowing  a 
central  biolo^cal  station  at  Port  Jacksoo 
was  started.  A  report  was  presented  on  the 
Polynesian  races  and  Polynesian  bibfiogra- 
phy.  New  spedal  conmiitteea  were  ap- 
pointed  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  eiib- 
jects  of  wheat-rust;  the  mannw  of  laying 
out  towns;  the  preparation  of  geologioal 
maps;  the  arrangement  of  museums;  the 
fertilization  of  figs;  Australian  tides;  nad 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  Austral- 
asian  paleontology.  The  next  meeting  is  to 
be  held  in  Ghrisi-chnrdi,  New  Zealand,  with 
Sir  James  Hector  as  president  and  Prof. 
Button  as  secretary ;  and  the  next  in  Hoibart^ 
Tasmania. 

Am  Arlzau  Sgilrrd*— A  rare  squirrel, 
new  to  the  Territory  of  Arisona,  Is  dewribed 
by  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Meams  as  the  round-tailed 
spermophile  {JSjpermapkihia  UreHeamthtM^ 
Babd).     It   is   the   most    abundant   and 
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<iimnteteri8tie  mammal  of  the  torrid,  sandy, 
deaeit  region  south  of  the  Gila  RlTer,  where 
H  liTOfl  in  immense  colonies  in  chambers  ex- 
oaTmted  under  the  greasewood-roots.  Snch 
eiiea  seem  to  be  selected  for  the  sake  of  the 
support  aflbrded  by  the  fine  roots  of  the 
greasewood  for  the  domes  of  their  habita- 
tions. Without  some  snch  support  the  light 
and  loose  soil  would  caTe  in  at  onoe. 
Large,  low  mounds  are  fonned  orer  the  bur- 
rows in  which  many  holes  are  provided  for 
ingress  and  egress.  In  some  parts  of  Ari- 
zona these  mounds  are  frequently  seen  in 
open,  grassy  places,  and  are  usually  large 
and  high.  The  animals  are  shy ;  they  sit  up 
erect  at  the  entrance  of  their  burrows,  like 
prairie-dogs,  and  like  them  dodge  in  at  the 
sight  of  a  stranger.  When  surprised  away 
from  home  they  try  to  skulk  unobserred  to 
their  holes,  nerrously  glancing  at  the  ob- 
serrer.  But  they  become  less  shy  when  ao- 
castomed  to  the  neighborhood  of  man.  Mr. 
Meams  adds  to  his  description  in  curiously 
learned  language  which  becomes  expressire 
when  translatei,  that  ^*  although  eminently 
foesorial,  this  animal  is  endowed  with  latent 
scansorial  procllTities,  wUdi  are  brou^t 
oat  hy  the  si|^t  of  food  in  elevated  situations. 
In  other  words,  they  will  dimb  for  mesqulte- 
beans.** 

ne  CIrde  tf  Ofle  BrelmtlfB.— The  mod- 
em, dvilized  state  is  developed,  in  Mr.  John 
A.  Taylor's  view,  as  expressed  in  his  address 
on  its  Evolution,  from  the  germ  that  lay  dor- 
mant in  the  rode  elements  of  government 
that  existed  hi  the  past — as  the  Cologne  Ca- 
thedral, completed  only  a  few  years  since, 
has  been  built  in  exact  fulfillment  of  the  con- 
ception of  its  unknown  architect,  six  hundred 
jears  ago.  Our  American  commonwealth, 
baaed  on  the  idea  of  government  by  the 
governed,  expressed  at  its  birth  the  highest 
type  to  which  the  state  had  then  evolved. 
This  evolution,  from  all  the  attempts  at  gov- 
ernment in  the  past,  has  been  inseparably 
accompanied  and  verified  by  the  continual 
uplifting  and  expansion  of  manhood  as  a 
^rpe.  Now  we  find  that  evils  have  been  de- 
▼el<^>ed  wUhin  our  system  which  threaten  its 
existence,  and  appear  to  be  dragging  down 
**  manhood  as  a  type  *' :  they  are  most  con- 
^ieoously  manifested  in  the  cities,  but  ex- 
ist through  tiie  whole  political  body.    They 


are  very  numerous,  but  may  be  generalized 
under  the  terms  corruption  and  boesism. 
Public  interests  are  made  an  affair  of  trade, 
and  are  openly  used  for  private  advantage ; 
and  no  measure,  however  important  and 
beneficial,  can  be  secured  unless  it  can  be 
made  profitable  to  the  ring  of  practical  politi- 
cians. Everything  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  leaders  of  the  great  political  parties, 
who  manage  the  parties  and  the  community 
alike  at  their  will,  while  the  people  appear 
to  look  on  helpless.  If  the  people  are  com- 
petent to  govern,  as  our  Constitution  sup- 
poses, why  do  they  not  right  matters  f  Mr. 
Taylor's  answer  to  this  question  is  not  wholly 
confident;  but  he  suggests  that  the  rapid 
advance  we  have  gone  through  in  wealth  and 
invention,  with  our  constantly  changhig  en- 
vironments, have  engendered  problems  of 
which  the  f  ramers  of  our  Constitution  never 
dreamed;  and  that,  havhig  delegated  our 
right  of  choice  to  the  politicians,  we  have 
reached  an  epoch  in  the  evolution  of  the 
state  when  the  art  and  science  of  govern^ 
ment  are  left  in  abeyance,  and  the  best 
thought  and  effort  of  our  time  are  given  to 
other  pursuits.  Tet  he  has  hope  for  okr  gov- 
enmient,  and  offers  the  suggestion  that  **  at 
some  time,  perhaps  in  the  far-distant  future, 
the  state  will  have  evolved  into  an  entity  of 
purely  del^ated  as  distinguished  from  rep- 
resentative powers  " — ^which  will  look  much 
like  a  return  to  monarchy  and  lords. 

Jidg«»aade  Law.— Mr.  Buf  us  Sheldon, 
in  his  paper  on  the  Evolution  of  Law,  argues 
that  so  much  of  the  law  as  is  defined  by  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  is  made  by  judges. 
''That  judges  make  law,*'  he  says,  "is  not 
explicitly  stated  in  the  text-books.  In  fact, 
It  is  not  generally  admitted  that  they  have 
any  part  in  law-making ;  the  theory  being 
that  there  is  somewhere  a  store  of  ready- 
made  law,  consisting  of  rules  and  precedents, 
where  the  judges  somehow  find  what  they 
want  after  the  lawyers  have  seardied  for  it 
in  vain,  and  then  expound  and  apply  it  with 
plenty  of  comment  and  chiier  diUa^  but  no 
addition."  But  it  often  occurs  that,  if  any 
determination  of  right  or  liability  is  mad^ 
it  must  be  made  by  the  court ;  as  must  hap- 
pen in  every  instance  where  judgment  is 
given  in  a  case  different  from  any  to  be 
found  in  the  reports— and  just  in  proportion 
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to  the  diiferenoe  of  the  droomstaiioes  frmn 
thote  of  any  preriouf  csie  is  the  amoimt  of 
DOW  Uw  DMule.  So  the  Uw  increases,  fol- 
lowing dTiliastion  as  it  adTanoes,  tiU  at  last 
the  total  beoomes  an  enonnoos  bulk  of  judge- 
made  laws ;  the  result  of  the  progressire  de- 
duction of  roles  and  prindples  by  a  process 
of  distinguishing  by  small  rariation,  yaria- 
tions  from  previoos  cases  similar,  but  not 
Identical ;  so  that,  when  a  decision  is  made, 
some  increment  is  aikled  to  the  body  of  the 
law,  or  substitution  of  new  for  old  is  made, 
eren  to  such  a  degree  that  at  last,  by  the 
slow  prooess  of  disintegration,  the  old  law 
Is  rerersed.  "  A  distlnctiTe  diaraoteristic 
of  legislation  is  that  it  is  supreme  orer  all 
other  methods  of  law-making.  Its  adran- 
tage  is  that  it  can  make  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple efTeotlTe  much  more  directly  and  ezpe- 
ditioosly  than  the  other  agendea.  If  any  are 
the  cases  in  which  legislation  has  swept  away 
the  cobwebs  of  legal  subtlety,  simplified  tech- 
nical laws,  and  deared  from  the  path  of 
progress  the  obstacles  of  precedent  and 
form.'* 

TMti  iid  Ckinctcrlitlct  tT  Kabtos.— 

Babies,  says  Dr.  Armand  Buffer,  is  a  spe- 
dflc  infectious  disease,  the  first  origin  of 
which  Is  unknown.  But  we  know  that  now- 
adays  It  ncTcr  occurs  spontaneously,  and 
that,  whererer  it  appears,  it  may  be  traced 
to  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal  or  the  acd- 
dental  introduction  of  rabic  Tims  through  a 
scratch  or  cut.  Climate  seems  to  hsTc  no 
influence,  or  very  little,  on  its , production. 
That  heat  has  little  to  do  with  it  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  cold  as  well  as  in 
hot  climates.  In  temperate  dlmates,  cases 
occurring  among  dogs  appear  to  be  as  com- 
mon in  winter  as  in  summer.  Crudty  may 
also  be  excluded  as  a  cause  of  rabies.  Dogs 
may  be  teased  and  proroked  to  bite  In 
anger,  but,  though  mad  dogs,  they  are  not 
rabid  dogs.  The  diief  propagator  of  the 
disease  is  the  dog;  but  he  does  not 
always,  at  first,  exhibit  the  symptoms  re- 
garded as  characteristic  of  It  He  is  not 
usually  afraid  of  water,  and  the  first  symp- 
toms, instead  of  signs  of  fury,  usuaDy  simu- 
late an  increase  of  affectionate  sentiments. 
Bren  at  this  stage,  howcTcr,  the  salira  al- 
ready contains  the  Tims,  and  is  dangerous. 
lAter  on,  the  Tictim  becomes  sullen  and 


morose,  with  a  Tciy  diaracteristic  bark,  bit- 
ing CTcry  dog  he  comes  across,  and  fre> 
quently  runs  away,  snapping  at  anhaab  or 
men  as  he  meets  them,  till  he  dies  eibiurted, 
peih^M  dxty  or  seTenty  miles  from  home. 
The  dumb  Tarie^  of  raUee,  whidi  is  dor- 
acterized  by  the  symptoms  of  paralyaifl,  is 
equaUy  OMnmon  and  dangerous  with  die 
furious  form.  The  Tims  is  the  same,  but 
giTes  rise  to  different  symptoms.  Balnes  ii 
also  propagated  by  woWes  where  tiiey  are 
numerous ;  and  it  may  be  met  with  in  foxe^ 
horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  whidi  haTo  beea 
bitten  by  rabid  anhnals,  but  is  seldom  eon- 
municated  from  them.  The  cat  is  danger- 
ous, but  not  so  dangerous  as  the  dog,  be> 
cause  her  disposition  Is  to  seclude  hersdL 
Some  erroneous  notions  prerail  as  to  the 
manifestations  of  the  disease  in  man.  As  i 
matter  of  fact,  in  many  oases  the  patient  a 
calm  and  conscious,  and  attacks  of  ezdte> 
ment  are  rare.  The  foaming  at  the  mooth 
is  caused  by  inability  to  swaDow  the  bsIItb. 
The  changed  Toice  is  a  result  of  dryness  sad 
spasms  of  the  throat.  A  patient  may  oe> 
casionally  bite  the  attendants  daring  a  pai^ 
oxysn^  attadc  of  fury,  but  in  the  msjori^ 
of  cases  he  does  not  try  to  injure  those  nesr 
him,  and  hardly  erer  tries  to  bite.  Soid»> 
times  there  are  no  attadu  of  exdtemeat, 
while  the  affectionate  sentiments  are<^ln 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  snppooed  fear  of 
water  is  really  only  an  inability  to  diink,  tlw 
reaction  of  whidi  may  indnoe  spasott  of  tbi 
throat  The  majority  of  persons  who  die  of 
hydrophobia  die  within  four  months,  and 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  them  within  a  year, 
after  the  introduction  of  tlie  poison.  Ossei 
of  persons  who  reooTor  after  the  fint  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  appear  are  extremely  rare^ 
If  there  are  any.  Of  remediea  there  are 
none  that  are  reliable,  unless  M.  Fasteor's 
comes  from  the  test  triumphant 


bteratlig  €€^aglcia  ItaMtlw  li 

Kauts.— The  Mardi  number  of  the  BuOetli 
of  the  Washburn  College  (Kansas)  Labom- 
toiy  of  Natural  History  consists  of  a  paper 
by  F.  W.  Cragin  on  the  Cheyenne  Ssnrtstnae 
and  the  Neooomian  Shales  of  Kansas.  As 
Cheyenne  sandstone,  resting  unooiifomisbiy 
on  the  Triassic  of  a  few  counties  of  sootfaen 
Kansas,  Is  so  called  for  the  present  in  de- 
fault of  precise  knowledge  of  its  stratigxapk- 
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ic  and  paleoatological  equivalency.  It  eon- 
tains  f  oaails  related  to  those  of  the  Purbeck 
diri-beda  of  England.  It  la  OTerlaid  by  the 
Keocomian,  which  extends  also  into  other 
oountaes,  and  la  diatinguiBhed  bj  its  horizon 
of  dark,  8]aie^x>lored  shale.  This  formation 
waa  first  remarked  by  Prof.  Jules  Maroou 
in  the  Indian  Territory  some  thirty -five 
years  ago,  but  has  rcceiTed  little  attention, 
and  la  still  reiy  imperfectly  known.  Its 
thidmess  Is  Tariable,  but  probably  nowhere 
exoeoda  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  It  is 
thie  same  as  the  formation  called  by  some 
geokgiats  Comanche;  but  the  term  Neoco- 
mian  ta  preferred  on  account  of  its  ref era- 
bilitjto  a  Suropean  chronological  equiralenl 

110  Wark  aC  a  Caayleto  State  ValTer- 

iliy. — ^The  Condng  of  Age  of  State  UniTer- 
aities  is  the  title  of  the  charter-day  address 
of  President  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  on  the  twen- 
ty-first annlTersary  of  the  UniTersity  of  Ne- 
braska, in  which  the  work  of  the  complete 
State  UniTersity  is  delineated*  Such  an  in- 
etitution  will  educate  all  its  constituents  in 
aU  Tarieties  of  useful  knowledge— with  a 
▼lew  to  the  common  rather  than  to  the  in- 
diridual  good;  it  will  endeavor  to  develop 
acfaolarship  In  its  highest  and  most  refined 
expressions,  as  well  as  in  its  more  material 
and  commercial  phases — not  for  the  sake  of 
the  scholar  as  such,  but  for  the  ultimate  re- 
finement and  elevation  of  the  common  life 
of  the  whole  people ;  It  will  promote  a  gen- 
erous spirit  of  inquiry,  a  trained  habit  of 
investigation,  an  attitude  of  impartiality 
toward  evidence,  and  a  supreme  regard  for 
troth;  will. endeavor  to  serve  all  other  parts 
of  the  public  educational  system  by  furnish- 
ing fresh  knowledge,  amply  trained  teach- 
ers, and  the  InsplraUon  of  higher  educational 
opportunities;  and  will  encourage,  as  an  in- 
herent factor  and  ultimate  end  of  its  efforts, 
those  sentiments  of  regard  for  the  common 
Interests,  those  patriotisms  of  eveiy-day  life, 
that  oooBtitote  the  soul  of  superior  dtisen- 


Vrar  CaascBMBiit  Daji*— In  human 
life,  says  Dr.  J.  M .  Bodine,  hi  a  valedictory 
address  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
TiUe,  are  four  great  oommenoement  days — 
when  we  begfai  to  be,  when  we  begin  to 


learn,  when  we  begin  to  practice,  and  when 
we  enter  the  existence  beyond  the  grave. 
On  the  third  of  these  days  the  author  ad- 
vises his  students,  if  business  does  not  come 
at  once — *' devote  yourself  to  reading,  and 
use  every  opportunity  to  do  something  piH>- 
f  esslonal.  .  .  .  See  every  operation,  autopsy, 
and  pathological  specimen  you  can.  Study 
botany  in  the  fields,  chemistiy  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  look  into  the  invisible  with  your 
microscope.  If  seen  thus  engaged,  the  peo- 
ple will  credit  you  with  seriousness  in  your 
profession,  and  your  employment,  without  pa- 
tients, will  be  your  best  advertisement.  .  .  . 
The  route  to  preferment  does  not  lie  through 
the  wJltm*  of  society,  the  village  sports,  and 
is  far  away  from  the  drink-shop.  By  com- 
placency in  yielding  to  the  social  and  sport- 
ive, you  will  get  the  name  of  'good  fellow,' 
but  when  life  is  trembling  in  the  parted 
scales  sobriety  and  skill  are  at  a  premium. 
You  must  learn  to  labor  and  to  wait  But, 
while  waiting,  work  for  knowledge  and 
watch  for  opportunity.  Win  by  applica- 
tion ;  woo  by  merit.  ...  Be  able  to  do 
something  better  than  those  around  you, 
and  the  call  to  do  it  is  certain." 

HantiUis  af  Arlzowu— The  region  of 
the  San  Francisco  and  Mogollon  Mountains 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  as  described 
by  Dr.  H.  H.  Busby,  comprises  an  elevated, 
open,  somewhat  barren  table-land  ;  a  stUI 
more  elevated  forest  belt;  and  a  low,  des- 
ert, mostly  sandy  plain.  The  table-land  is 
traversed  by  a  number  of  profound  cafions, 
with  precipitous  walls  a  mile  or  more  in 
height,  and  by  many  others  of  less  depth, 
and  is  a  never-ceasing  source  of  surprises  to 
Eastern  visitors.  "  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  the  surface  is  dry  and  desolate, 
of  an  ashy-gray  color ;  but  immediately 
upon  the  occurrence  of  the  annual  rains  it 
changes  with  nutrvelous  rapidity.  Within 
three  days  after  the  first  important  show- 
ers, a  distinct  tinge  of  green  is  perceptible. 
In  a  week  the  surface  is  of  an  almost  uni- 
form light  green ;  and  in  from  ten  days  to 
two  weeks  it  presents  an  appearance  of  great 
luxuriance.  From  this  time  on,  until  the  oc- 
currence of  killing  frosts,  it  is  a  paradise  for 
the  collector."  The  San  Francisco  Forest 
consists  almost  wholly  of  the  Pinw  pomU" 
rofo,  and  Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  for* 
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esU  in  existenoe,  its  effect  being  heightened 
by  oootravt  with  the  neighboring  deeerta, 
from  which  It  moat  be  entered.  It  is  slso  a 
Terj  important  timber  resource.  The  San 
Frandsco  Mountains,  in  wtiich  it  rises,  ha^e 
an  elcTation  of  about  nine  thoosand  feet,  or 
some  twentj-fire  hundred  to  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  general  IctcI,  and  give  strik- 
inglj  apparent  evidence  of  tbdr  Totcanic  ori- 
gin. EvorTwliere  tlirough  tlie  forest  we  en- 
counter beautiful  open  parks,  from  a  few 
acres  to  several  miles  in  area ;  and  in  these 
the  permanent  water-supplies  are  usually 
found.  The  soQ  underlying  the  forest  con- 
sists, for  the  most  part,  to  a  great  depth, 
of  loose  volcanic  rode,  upon  the  surface  of 
which  no  stream  can  form  a  permanent  bed. 
The  water-courses,  therefore,  are  far  beneath 
the  surface,  but  reappear  occasionally  to  form 
living  pools  of  water,  often  a  hundred  yards 
or  more  in  diameter.  But  during  the  heavy 
rains  even  this  porous  soil  is  not  suffldent 
to  absorb  the  entire  fall  of  water,  and  It 
runs  off  through  the  hollows,  washing  out 
the  loose  material  to  form  ravines  and  small 
caflons. 

Aid»t  PeniflaB  O^lki.— Some  textile 
fabrics  of  andent  Peru,  in  the  collection  of 
Hr.  E.  A.  Barber,  of  Philaddphia,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  W.  Hohnes,  attest  the  high 
standard  of  taste  and  medianical  art  which 
that  people  had  reached.  Most  of  the  doths 
and  ornamented  garments  were  wrapped 
around  the  dead,  and  may  now  be  unfolded 
from  the  mummies.  Others  are  contained  in 
rolls,  baskets,  nets,  and  yases.  The  articles 
were  chiefly  of  wearing  apparel,  and  induded 
caps,  richly  colored  bands,  and  pendent  or- 
naments for  the  head ;  mantles,  shirts,  gir- 
dles, sashes,  and  a  variety  of  wraps  for  the 
body ;  braided  sandals  for  the  feet ;  blank- 
ets, hangings  for  doors  and  walls,  shel- 
tcr-doths,  ceremonial  fabrics  and  banners, 
mats,  baskets,  bags,  sUngs,  ne^  and  other 
artides.  Elaborate  ornamental  figures  vrere 
woven  into  the  clothe,  and  many  wero  furw 
nished  with  textile  appendages.  Some  of 
the  articles  wero  woven  whole,  but  it  was 
customary  to  weave  a  garment  in  parts 
whid)  were  afterward  stitched  togetlier. 
There  was  no  cutting  and  fitting,  or  *'  weaving 
by  the  yard.**  All  the  specimens  are  purely 
American  in  character,  with  no  suggestions 


of  Spanish  or  other  fordgn  inflnwify.  Ani- 
mal and  vegetable  forms  appear  in  lliedeeo- 
rations,  but  animal  forms  predominate.  The 
colors  of  the  figures  usually  bore  no  refer- 
ence to  the  colors  of  nature,  but  were  dicKB 
for  their  effect  In  the  decfHutko.  Greet 
dcTemesswas  shown  in  introducing  the  ir- 
regular forms  of  nature  into  geomeCrie  ost- 
lines  withont  destroying  them.  A  hmaia 
figure  ''dedied  in  plumes  and  dothed  in 
garments  of  degant  patterns  and  vailed 
colon  **  introduced  in  ^  a  magnificent  piece  ef 
gobelins,"  **i8  a  triumph  of  skiB  and  taste." 
In  many  pieces  the  figures  were  sliown  as 
transparencies  when  held  up  to  the  fight 
The  people  were  exceeding  fond  of  fringes, 
"and  some  of  their  tassded  garments  sre 
marvels  of  elaboration."  Great  akfll  was 
shown  in  the  manufacture  of  toj  atteoa- 
ated  artides,  such  as  bands  and  cords.  Asi- 
mal  figures  were  woven  or  knitted  hi  iSbtt 
round,  and  colored  In  fair  and  dose  imita- 
tion of  nature.  Embroideries  haye  been 
found  of  excellent  quali^  and  most  pleas- 
ing design.  Devices  were  need  in  dyeing,  by 
means  of  which  spots  arranged  in  simple 
patterns  were  left  nncolored ;  and  paintiog 
on  fabrics  was  eztensivdy  practiced. 


Hmli^^  ai  agalut  AHIMa]  ] 

Soxhlet  remarks  that,  according  to  listet^ 
experiments,  cow*s  mUk,  while  in  the  udder, 
is  free  from  those  organisms  whiob  eanss 
its  decomposition  after  milking.    The  sub- 
stances which  cause  fermentatioQ  of  mift 
come  from  the  outside,  from  tlie  air  or  fran 
matters  with  which  it  comes  in  contact    Ss, 
likewise,  human  miUc,  wlule  in  the  mother's 
breast,  contains  no  generators  of  femen- 
tation.     By  suckling,  the  mother's  mUk  is 
transmitted  almost  directly  into  the  digest- 
ive organs  of  the  diOd.    In  natural  nuraiiig 
then,  the  diild  Is  fed  germless  milk ;  but,  by 
the  artificial  method,  with  milk  tainted  by 
substances  causing  fermentation,  and  wUch 
frequently  has  already  entered  into  a  stats 
of  decompodtion.    The  difference  in  the  sa- 
ture  of  this  food  as  directly  and  as  indiieetiy 
given  is  lUustrated  by  the  fact  diat  calveB 
fed  from  the  pall,  whether  on  the  mUk  «f 
the  mother  cow  or  on  mixed  milk,  fiuj— rty 
suffer  from  dlarrhcea  during  the  first  weela, 
Uie  best  remedy  against  wfaidi  is  to  allow 
them  to  suck  the  cow  directly.     We  are 
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broog^t  to  the  oondusion  that,  within  oer- 
tmin  limits,  the  robstanoe  of  the  food  is  of 
oomparadTelj  less  importance  than  the  con- 
(fitioBB  and  manner  of  feeding  and  the  de- 
gree of  pollution  throagh  genna  of  fermen- 
tatloD. 

leolBHif  tC  a  teal  EdtctlleB.— In  an 
addreae  before  the  Teachers'  Association  of 
the  McOni  Normal  School,  Montreal,  Prof. 
Wealej  Mills,  explaining  his  educational 
creed,  assumed  that  the  need  of  knowledge, 
or  realiation,  is  infinitely  greater  than  the 
needs  of  expression,  as  witness  the  whole 
creation  below  man.  An  {ndividual  may  be 
edacated,  chough  anable  to  read  a  sentence, 
write  a  line,  or  add  up  a  column  of  figures. 
Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  many  men  ha^e  be- 
come eminent  among  their  fellows  who  could 
not  do  any  of  these  things.  Why  has  this 
been  so  ?  The  reason  is  plain.  These  men 
understood  the  forces  of  nature,  though  they 
could  not  in  all  cases  have  stated  their 
knowledge  in  our  conyentional  forms  of  ex- 
preesi<m.  The  art  and  science  of  expression 
should  be  taught  in  sdiools,  but  should  be 
aobordinated  to  the  acquisition  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  things.  The  moral  and  sodal  na- 
ture of  man  should  receiTc  greater  attention. 
The  teaching  of  religious  doctrines  and  the 
obeerranoe  of  religious  forms  are  not  prac- 
tical in  the  public  schools,  but  ethics  by  pre- 
cept and  example  should  be  prominent  from 
the  day  a  child  enters  the  school  A  rerer- 
eoee  for  all  kinds  of  truth  should  ever  be 
impressed.  Only  one  system  of  education — 
the  Kindergarten — has  erer  met  the  nature 
of  the  child  eren  fairly.  The  laboratory  of 
the  college  is  only  the  modified  Kindergarten. 
Why  is  not  the  public-school  teaching  more 
Bke  one  of  these  f  Because  we  hare  mis- 
taken forma  for  knowledge  and  words  for 
things,  to  a  lamentable  extent.  "As  our 
schools  are  now  constituted,  I  must  deliber- 
ately declare  it  as  my  oonTiction  Uiat  they 
tend  ratber  to  quench  than  to  excite  a  lore 
for  nature  and  a  real  knowledge  of  Uiings, 
and  to  disgust  young  minds  thirsting  for  a 
contact  with  realities.  ...  I  hare  known 
children  tiiat  did  not  go  to  adiool  till  seven 
years  of  age,  who  had  prior  to  that  period 
learned  to  be  good  obserrers  of  what  was 
going  on  around  them,  lose  all  Iotc  for  natu- 
ral objects  after  being  at  school  a  couple  of 


years;  and  I  do  also  know  to  my  sorrow 
that  many  of  the  young  men  that  enter  our 
colleges  neither  know  how  nor  care  to  ob- 
serve. They  prefer  not  to  look  Nature  di- 
rectly in  the  face,  but  try  to  see  her  through 
the  medium  of  l>ooks,  lectures,  etc.,  and  for 
this  our  school  system  is  largely  responsible." 
One  of  the  remedies  proposed  for  this  evil 
is  the  simplification  of  the  too  ambitious 
school  programmes.  Abstract  subjects,  like 
history  and  grammar,  should  be  left  for 
future  years.  They  take  up  the  time  that 
might  be  devoted  to  developing  the  intelli- 
gence through  cultivation  of  observation  and 
stirring  the  mind  with  the  results  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  senses.  Childhood  is  not  the 
period  of  life  for  developing  abstract  no- 
tions, but  for  acquiring  concrete  ones.  While 
in  the  abstract  it  is  true  that  a  knowledge 
of  French,  Latin,  Greek,  etc,  may  help  to 
make  one  a  better  English  scholar,  the  idea 
that  an  amount  of  these  languages  that 
would  be  of  any  value  can  be  taught  to  the 
average  pupil,  without  the  neglect  of  other 
important  work,  is  a  delusion.  The  school 
should  aim  to  enable  the  child  to  speak  and 
write  its  mother-tongue  readily,  clearly,  and 
elegantly.  This  will  not  be  accomplished  by 
teaching  English  grammar  or  foreign  lan- 
guages, but  by  contact  with  good  models  and 
practice.  *'Time  is  now  frittered  away  on 
so  many  subjects  that  nothing  is  well  done, 
and  with  the  most  disastrous  effects  on  the 
haUts  of  the  learner.  Our  schools  are 
dreadfully  bookish.'' 

Sdeattie  MMrafl  tn  tbe  Oldet  Tlve«— 

The  institution  of  missions  abroad  with  sd- 
entiflo  dms  began  in  France,  according  to 
Dr.  Henry,  practically  in  the  reign  of  Francis 
L  Among  the  earlier  ventures  of  this  class 
was  that  of  the  apothecary  to  Henri  IV,  who 
went  all  over  the  globe  in  search  of  the 
peculiar  products  of  each  country,  especially 
medicinal  and  food  plants.  Earlier  than  he 
was  the  explorer  who  went  to  Brazil  to 
study  dyeing-woods.  Among  the  most  fa- 
mous of  the  expeditions  were  those  of  Con- 
damine,  Dombey,  Bougainville,  and  La  F^ 
rouse.  There  are  still  in  the  archives  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Marine  copies  of  the  in- 
structions given  to  travelers  and  navigators 
in  past  centuries — **  positively  models  of 
their  kind,  which  could  not  be  followed  too 
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eloidy  now.**  A  botanical  ooneedon  made 
bj  Paul  Lucas,  In  the  reign  of  Louib  XIV, 
Is  mentioned  by  Prof.  Bureau  as  still  exist- 
ing in  the  Museum  of  Natural  Bistoiym 
Paris.  Tournefori  was  sent  by  this  king  on 
a  botanical  expedition  to  the  LeTant,  with 
Tcry  precise  instructions — among  others,  to 
ooUect  and  observe  the  plants  mentioned  by 
the  andents.  He  formed  a  complete  herba- 
rium; and  the  artist  Aubriet,  who  accom- 
panied him,  brought  back  a  large  collection 
of  colored  sketches.  Both  of  these  are  pre- 
•erred  in  the  museum. 

PrtailttTe  Marital  CutMU*— The  pro- 
Terbial  hostility  of  a  man  or  woman  to  a 
mothel^in•law  may  be  a  surrival  from  a  so- 
cial custom  of  our  primitive  ancestors  simi- 
lar to  one  which  exists  now  among  uncivil- 
ized  peoples.  This  la  the  quaint  and  some- 
what oomio  point  of  barbaric  etiquette  be- 
tween husbands  and  their  wives'  relatives, 
and  tiee  vena ;  they  may  not  look  tit  one 
another,  much  less  speak,  and  ^ey  even 
avoid  mentioning  one  another^s  names. 
Among  the  avoidance  customs  cited  by  If r. 
E.  B.  Tylor,  in  a  recent  essay,  is  that  de- 
scribed by  John  Tanner,  the  adopted  Ojibwa, 
who  tells  of  his  being  taken  by  a  friendly 
Asfiinaboin  into  his  lodge,  and  seeing  how,  at 
his  companion's  entrance,  the  old  father4n- 
law  and  mother-in-Uiw  covered  their  heads 
with  their  blankets  tUl  their  son-in-law  got 
into  the  compartment  reserved  for  him,  where 
his  wife  brought  him  his  food.  Another 
comes  from  Australia.  Mr.  Howitt  relates 
that  he  inadvertently  told  a  native  to  call  his 
mother-in-law,  who  was  passing  at  some  lit- 
tle distance ;  but  the  black  fellow  sent  the 
order  round  by  a  third  party,  saying  re- 
proachfully to  Mr.  Howitt,  "You  know  I 
could  not  speak  to  that  old  woman.*'  This 
custom  is  not  a  rare  one,  for  Mr.  Tylor  finds 
it  to  be  practiced  by  sixty-six  peoples  in 
various  regions,  or  more  than  one  sixth  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  he  points  out 
a  relation  between  it  and  the  customs  as  to 
place  of  residence  after  marriage.  Another 
odd  practice  of  certain  savages  is  that  of 
naming  the  parent  from  the  child.  Thus 
when  Moflfat,  the  mlssionaiy,  was  in  Africa, 
he  was  spoken  to  and  of,  according  to  native 
usage,  as  Ra-Mary — i.  e.,  father  of  Mary. 
Among  the  Kasias  of  India,  Colonel  Yule 


found  the  same  nk;  f or  ImtaBce,  tbsc 
being  a  boy  named  Boboii,bii  fatkrw 
known  as  PaboboD.   There  are  iboretisnT 
peoples  spread  over  the  earth  vho  tbi  cm 
the    father,  and,  though  leas  oto,  iiz 
mother.    Mr.  Tylor  finds  this  pnetetelit 
ckMely  connected  with  the  cnstosi  d  ^ 
husband  residing  In  his  wife'a  fanily.  !k 
conmade^  which  has  been  a  favorite  Rbjs 
of  ridicule  for  ceotorieB,  cottstf  k  ^ 
father,  on  the  birth  of  his  chiM,iBiti^i 
ceremonial  pretence  of  itandhig  is  1 1^ 
to  it  similar  to  thtt  of  the  mother.  Bes 
nursed  and  taken  care  of,  and  perfisai  »^ 
rites  as  fasting  and  abetainisg  f no  eptu 
kinds  of  food  or  oocapatiao,  lest  the  »«• 
bom  should  suffer  thereby.  ThisesMsa 
known  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  gW* 
How  smcerely  it  is  still  accqited  ipp9»s 
a  story  of  Mr.  Im  Thum,  who  on  i  f«« 
journey  in  British  Gniana  noticed  tbat « 
of  his  Indians  refused  to  he!pbffiltk» 
noes,  and  on  inquiry  found  that  tie  laa'i 
objection  was  that  a  child  must  hsfebes 
bom  to  him  at  home  about  this  ^^'^ 
must  not  exert  hunself  so  as  tohortJfe> 
fant    IntheMeditentneandJstrkttbeffl^ 
wide  has  prevafled  em  inlo  niodflnti>» 
In  tiie  Basque  country,  Zanis«lo,iBl^|^ 
mentions  as  but  a  Kttle  time  shice  tto  « 
mother  used  to  get  up  and  the  ^^J^ 
the  child  to  bed.    "Knowing the toa^ 
these  customs,''  says  Mr.  "W*'  "^  ^ 
not  be  surprised  if  traces  of  <**^ J^ 
be  found  in  that  district  sar  Be«tf^ 
tiie  interpretation  of  Bachonanthattbe** 
vade  was  originally  an  acbMffledg»«Bt 
paternity. 

iBdcat  Hca  ef  tie  hm^-^ 

Otis  T.  Mason's  survey  of  the  arcbeotagT^ 
the  Potomac  region  corers  ihst  psrt^ 
valley  which  is  situated  bdo»^  "P*^ 
Uie  several  tributary  stwaos  *«»«** 
limite  of  tide-water.  In  the  fitsh-inj^ 
tion  of  the  lower  Chesapeake  drtJB«r^ 
region  between  "It  water  and  the  o»^ 
-«tone  implements  are  fo«°^'*"*^ 
est  prof  usion.    It  is  easytoaccooBtff' 


when  it  is  remembered  that  thee.      ^^ 
nished  abundant  natural  fto*  »^'  ^j^ 
one  accustomed  to  explorati<®    y^^ 
mounds  of  tiie  Ohio  Valley  or  is »« 
Indies,  tiie  stone  implements  vt^^" 
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anee  dlMppointing.  While  here  and  there 
potiflhed  axes  are  found,  the  polished  imple- 
ment is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  especial- 
\j  <m  higher  ground.  Agdn,  comparing  the 
chipped  implements  with  those  from  regions 
abounding  in  flint,  obsidian,  and  the  finer 
▼arieCiee  of  the  silex  group,  a  large  colleo- 
taon  of  them  has  a  somewhat  rude  appear- 
ance. All  this  is  due,  howerer,  to  the  mate- 
ria). The  ancient  Potomac  dweller  was  re- 
stricted to  bowlders  of  quartzite  found  in 
quantities  inexhaustible  all  orer  his  area,  to 
Tcins  of  milkj  quarts  outcropping  here  and 
tba«,  and  to  an  occasional  quarrr  of  soap- 
stone.  Tjrpes  of  pottery  and  impressions  of 
woren  fabrics  contribute  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  degree  of  advancement  which  the 
people  had  reached,  and  east  light  on  the 
tribal  distribnticms.  The  most  serious  prob- 
lem that  faces  the  archaeologist  in  this  area 
has  been  proposed  bj  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson, 
in  the  eridence  of  the  existence  of  two  pe- 
riods of  occupation — the  one  Paleolithic  and 
andent,  and  the  other  Neolithic  and  modem. 
While  the  camp-sites  along  the  water-courses 
yidd  abundance  of  finely  chipped  arrow- 
heads, spear-heads,  knires,  polished  imple- 
ments, soapstone  Teasels,  and  pottery,  the 
hills  back  from  the  rirer  are  wanting  in  the 
smaller,  finer  forms,  but  abound  in  coarser, 
flaked  arie/aetOf  mixed  with  broken  imple- 
ments and  spalls. 

The  iaericat  iMSclttlMU— The  thirty- 
ninth  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
win  be  held  in  Indianapolis,  beginning 
Wednesday,  August  20th.  The  general 
sessions  and  the  meetings  of  the  sections 
win  be  hdd  in  the  new  and  commodious 
State-House,  where  also  will  be  the  offices  of 
the  Local  Committee  and  of  the  Permanent 
Secretary.  The  hotel  headquarters  of  the 
Association  will  be  at  the  Denison  House, 
and  the  preliminary  meeting  of  the  Council 
win  be  held  there  on  Tuesday,  the  19th.  In- 
terest win  be  added  to  this  meeting  by  the 
fact  that  it  will  mark  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  tlie  organization  of  the  Association  of 
Geologists  and  Naturalists,  the  parent  of  the 
American  Association.  The  sessions  win 
continne  tiU  Tuesday  evening,  the  26th,  and 
a  meeting  of  the  CouncU  wiU  be  held  Wednes- 
day, the  llih ;  Saturday,  the  28d,  wiU  be  giv- 
en to  excursions ;  and  the  excursions,  after 


the  close  of  the  meeting,  wUl  extend  to  Au- 
gust  80th. 

The  officers-elect  for  the  meeting  of  1890 
are: 

•   Prendeni,  —  Gcoige    L.  Goodale,   Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Vice-PrtndenU, — A,  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy — S.  C.  Chandler.  B,  Physics — 
Cleveland  Abbe.  C,  Chemistry  — R.  B. 
Warder.  D,  Mechanical  Science  and  En- 
gineering— James  £.  Denton.  E,  Geology 
and  Geography — John  C.  Branner.  F,  Bi- 
ology— C.  S.  Minot  H,  Anthropology — 
Frank  Baker.  I,  Economic  Science  and 
Statistics—J.  Richards  Dodge. 

Permaneni  Secretary, — G.  W.  Putnam. 

General  Secretary, — H.  Carrington  Bolton. 

Secretary  of  ihe  CouncU, — James  Loudon. 

Secrttariea  of  the  Seetions,^A,  Wooster 
W.  Beman ;  B,  W.  Leconte  Stevens ;  C,  W. 
A.  Noyes;  D,  M.  E.  Cooley;  £,  Samuel  Cal- 
vin ;  F,  John  M.  Coulter ;  H,  Joseph  Jastrow ; 
I,  S.  Dana  Horton. 

TWoavw.— WiUiam  LiUy. 

^iK/tfort.— Henry  Wheatland,  Thomas 
Meehan. 

i  Pipvti  Bridge.— A  native  suspension 
bridge,  crossing  the  Yanapa  River,  is  de- 
scribed by  Sir  WilUam  MacGregor,  British 
Administrator  of  New  Guinea,  as  being,  con- 
sidering its  locality  and  the  primitive  situa- 
tion of  the  inland  natives  of  the  district,  a 
remarkable  structure.  Advantage  Is  taken 
of  the  narrowing  of  the  river  by  the  projec- 
tion of  a  rocky  point,  so  that  the  bridge  is 
only  about  seventy  yards  long.  At  one  end 
it  is  chiefly  supported  by  a  large  banyan-tree, 
whence  it  starts  at  an  elevation  of  about  fifty 
feet  above  the  pool  below.  It  descends  then 
in  mid-stream  to  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
from  the  water,  and  rises  to  about  twenty 
feet  on  the  right  bank.  It  is  then  suspended 
to  a  tree  not  strong  enough  to  hold  it  firmly. 
The  tree  is,  therefore,  supplemented  by  a 
post  put  in  the  ground,  and  this  is  again 
strengthened  by  a  cross  bar  against  the  tree, 
fixed  by  stays  extending  backward  to  trees 
behind.  The  material  of  the  structure  is  rat- 
tan cane.  Fifteen  canes  are  used  to  form  sup- 
ports, those  not  long  enough  to  cross  the  river 
having  been  built  up  by  knotting.  The  floor 
of  the  bridge  is  formed  of  four  of  these  canes. 
Above  the  floor  are  two  **  guard  lines  "  on 
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each  tide  wX  interrals  of  two  feet  six  indies 
and  two  feet  three  inobes,  kept  in  position  by 
split  cane  worked  in  a  kind  of  basket-faab- 
ion.  The  whole  would  present,  in  transrerse 
section,  nearly  the  shape  of  a  somewtlt 
rounded  Y  about  fire  feet  iiigh  and  tliree  and 
%  half  feet  wide  at  the  top.  The  top  strands 
are  kept  apart  by  a  cross-etlck,  the  ends  of 
which  are  tied  to  the  top  of  each  strand. 
Suitable  platform  approaches  have  been 
built  at  the  ends,  and  the  whole  stmcture  is 
strong  and  graceful 

Ftae  Art  !■  tfce  Werkshepr-In  a  dis. 
cussion  of  the  relation  of  the  fine  arts  to  the 
ai)p1ied  arts,  Hr.  Edward  G.  Bobhis  inrists 
that  the  workshop  is  the  place  for  applying 
those  principles  of  beauty  in  art  whidi  are 
not  taught  there,  bnt  may  be  taught  in  tiie 
techiUcal  school,  and  which  are  necessary  to 
give  the  worker  the  Intelligence  required  to 
enable  him  to  profit  by  the  opportunities 
which  the  workshop  alone  adequately  sup- 
plies to  the  handicraftsman.  To  secure  the 
inculcation  of  these  prindples  the  natural 
and  instincdTe  lore  of  diildren  for  image- 
ry, for  stories,  for  penciling  and  coloring, 
for  deft  fingering  should  nerer  cease  to  be 
cultivated;  and  every  sdiool  should  teach 
drawing  as  it  teaches  reading,  singing,  or 
ciphering.  The  free  use  of  the  pencil  is  of 
incalculable  ralue  in  every  sphere  of  life. 
Elementary  knowledge  Is  not  enough,  and  the 
process  should  be  carried  on  till  proficiency 
results ;  and  this  can  not  be  in  the  arts  con- 
nected with  architecture  unless  it  culminates 
in  complete  mastery  of  decorative  design  and 
drawing  from  natural  forms  and  the  living 
model,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  geom- 
etry and  perspective.  The  pre-eminence  of 
France  in  art  generally,  and  its  application 
to  industry,  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the 
recognition  of  this  important  preliminary 
training. 

Lecal  HagBetlrai  aii  CMeglftl  Stract- 

mt— The  Relation  between  the  Oeological 
Constitution  and  the  Magnetic  State  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  discussed  in  a  paper 
at  the  British  Association,  by  Prof.  A.  W. 
Rfickes  and  T.  E.  Thorpe.  Haying  noticed 
certain  abnormal  yariations  in  declination 
depending  on  the  geological  character  of  the 
district  as  engendering  local  or  regional  dis- 


torfoing  forces,  tiie  anthon  o«iC£ned  tws 
principal  theories  whidi  had  been  pcopesed 
to  aoeoont  for  tiie  phenomena.  Ma^r  ig- 
neoos  rocks  and  wboDy  baaahic  rocks  eon- 
tain  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  tlie  devis. 
tkms  of  the  needle  may  be  eiq^ained  by  tki 
presence  of  sneh  rocks,  either  yirible  on  te 
surface  or  ocmcealed  beneath  it.  The  otiier 
explanation  aasodatet  the  deflections  of  the 
needle  with  distnrbaneee  of  the  e&ith*s  en^ 
rents  of  electricity  produced  by  irregnlafiiics 
in  the  gedloc^cal  oonstHation  of  the  eoontiy, 
espedally  with  geological  fanlta.  The  sb- 
thors  were  of  the  opinion  tiiat  OQ  tiie  wholetiis 
theory  of  tiie  action  of  magnetic  rocks  i^recs 
best  with  the  observed  facts;  and  th^ 
showed  that  the  United  Kingdmn  can  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  magnetic  <fistiiela, 
in  whidi  the  directions  of  the  <fistaitiB| 
forces  are  evidently  doeely  connected  wtt 
the  geological  constitation. 

ne  BjM  tii  Hf  dackw.    Headadas 

are  usually  assodated  with  disorders  of  the 
system  or  of  important  organs.  It  b  pointed 
out,  howerer,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  CSusholm,  in  a 
paper  on  Persistent  Headadiea  and  how  to 
cure  them,  that  a  large  number  of  head  &- 
comforts  occur  in  which  no  acote  inflamoa- 
tory  condition  exists,  and  no  fiuih  can  bt 
found  with  the  general  health.  In  mai^  of 
these  cases,  especially  in  sudi  as  are  relieved 
by  stopping  work,  the  cause  of  tiie  ^seeder 
may  be  traced  to  tiie  eye.  This  may  be  tin 
case  even  when  no  pain  is  felt  in  the  eje 
itself,  and  where  no  weakness  of  T&ion  has 
been  detected.  The  true  headache  eye  is 
known  as  an  atHgmaUe  one,  or  one  in  iridck 
the  light,  through  defectiTe  dwnge  of  ^ 
lenses,  fails  to  be  concentrated  to  a  point  on 
the  retina.  It  is  a  frequent  product  of  the 
schools  as  they  are  now  managed.  Aside 
from  abandoning  the  use  of  the  eyes,  whick 
is  impossible,  the  only  remedy  for  the  asth- 
matic headadies  is  found  in  wearing  soitablj 
chosen  gla 


Midftl  TtaltU.— The  story  is  toM  li 
Nature  of  a  young  woman  who  has  <fistfaiet 
visions  of  yarious  objects  at  the  sound  <^  dif- 
ferent mndcal  instruments.  The  playing  of 
the  oboe  calls  to  her  eye  a  white  pyramid  or 
obelisk  running  into  n  sharp  pohit,  ^  pr»> 
portions  of  whidi  vnry  with  the  qualities  of 
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the  note.  All  the  notes  of  the  cello,  the 
high  notes  of  the  bassoon,  trumpet,  and 
trombone,  and  the  low  notes  of  the  clarionet 
and  riola  suggest  a  flat  undulating  ribbon  of 
strai^  white  fibers.  The  tone  of  the  horn 
calls  up  a  succession  of  white  circles  of  grad- 
uated size,  oTerlapping  one  another.  The 
dnde  and  the  ribbon  float  past  her  horizon- 
taU/y  but  the  point  of  the  obelisk  seems  to 
eooM  at  her.  In  an  orchestra,  when  the 
▼iolinB  strike  up,  after  the  wind  band  has 
been  prominent  for  a  time,  she  sees  often  a 
■bower  of  bright  white  dust  or  sand.  If  she 
knows  the  scoring  of  a  piece  well,  the  vari- 
ous eflTecta  slightly  precede  the  instrument 
tfaej  belong  to;  but  the  objects  are  vague 
and  faint  till  the  sound  begins.  Sometimes, 
if  an  oboe  passage  has  an  intense  or  yearn- 
ing diaracter,  the  white  point  comes  so  near 
her,  and  moves  so  rapidly,  that  she  thlnlLS  it 
most  wound  her. 

Wke  Skeild  itidy  CkeBlstry.  — In  an 

artide  in  which  it  is  shown  what  small  re- 
nmneration  is  obtained  for  ordinary  chemical 
work  in  England,  the  editor  of  The  Chemical 
News  says :  ''It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  we  are  seeking  to  dissuade  the 
young  from  the  study  of  chemistry  alto- 
gether. To  three  classes,  who  we  would  fain 
hope  are  becoming  more  numerous,  we  must 
recommend  it  most  strongly.  In  the  first 
place,  to  all  who  aim  at  reaching  something 
higher  than  a  mere  board-school  grade  of 
mental  culture,  we  should  recommend  it, 
quite  irrespective  of  possible  material  bene- 
fits, as  a  means  of  intellectual  training. 
Oiemiatry  teadies  us  the  important  arts  of 
dose  and  accurate  observation,  and  of  draw- 
ing correct  inferences  from  the  facts  recog- 
nized. These  important  arts  can  never  be 
mastered  by  the  most  prolonged  study  of 
dassios  and  mathematics.  Hence,  if  we  re- 
gard education  as  intellectual  discipline 
rather  than  the  mere  absorption  of  a  num- 
ber of  facts,  we  shall  find  some  one  of  the 
brandies  of  natural  and  physical  sdence  ab- 
sdutely  essential  and  indispensable.  And 
under  most  drcumstanoes  chemistry  will 
prove  the  most  appropriate  subject  An^ 
otiier  class  which  we  should  like  to  see 
largdy  recruited  consists  of  men  hi  inde- 
pendent drcumstanoes  who  have  the  lei- 
sors  needed  for  taking  in  hand  those  many 


sdentific  problems  which  are  often  neglected 
because  they  are  not  immediately  remunera- 
tive. Such  men  too  commonly  waste  their 
time  in  dissipation,  in  the  pursuit  of  more 
T^ealth,  or  in  making  mischief.  Now,  if  they 
possess  the  needful  ability,  we  had  much 
rather  see  them  at  work  in  the  laboratory. 
The  last  class  to  whom  we  would  espedally 
recommend  a  thorough  study  of  chemical 
principles  are  those  ^ho  are  looking  for- 
ward to  employment  in  the  chemical  arts, 
whether  as  proprietors,  managers,  foremen, 
etc.  It  is  a  misfortune  when  men  who  oc- 
cupy sudi  positions  depend  merely  upon  rule 
of  thumb  and  traditional  redpes.  If  these 
three  classes  do  what  we  believe  is  their 
duty,  our  national  manufactures  and  our 
national  habits  of  thought  will  alike  under- 
go a  needed  improvement." 

Marriage  Ag«8  !■  Eiglaid*— For  the  last 
seventeen  years  the  persons  who  have  mar- 
ried in  England  have  been  older  each  year. 
In  1878  the  men  who  married  averaged  25*6 
years  of  ago,  and  the  women  24'2 ;  in  1888 
the  averages  were  respectivdy  26'8  and  24*7 
years.  The  mean  age  at  marriage  in  the 
professional  and  independent  classes  is  seven 
years  more  advanced  for  men  and  four  years 
more  advanced  for  women  than  among  min- 
ers— ^in  fact,  generally  speaking,  the  higher 
the  class  the  later  the  age  at  which  marriap:e 
is  contracted.  These  results  were  presented 
to  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  in  a  recent 
paper  by  Dr.  William  Ogle,  who  said  further 
that  more  persons  remain  permanently  oeli- 
bate  in  the  upper  than  in  the  working 
classes.  lie  had  found  that  fewest  men  ab- 
stained altogether  from  matrimony  among 
shopkeepers,  to  whom  wives  were  almost  a 
necessity.  Next  to  them  came  the  mechanics 
and  laborers,  while  the  professional  and  in- 
dependent class  had  a  proportion  of  perma- 
nent bachelors  far  above  the  rest. 

HealtkfU  Walls  ami  €ellligs.->A  requi- 
site  to  the  healthful  condition  of  ceilings  and 
walls,  according  to  Prof.  R.  C.  Eedzie,  is  the 
preservation  of  their  respiratory  quality,  or 
of  a  degree  of  porosity  that  will  permit  a 
free  transpiration  of  air  through  them. 
While  this  exists  unimpaired,  impurities 
lodging  upon  them  are  naturally  consumed, 
and  they  remain  clean  and  wholesome ;  what- 
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erer  tondi  to  obstruct  transpirttioii  promolM 
the  •ocamuUtion  of  imparities.  For  this 
reason,  eren  pslnt,  though  it  may  be  intriii- 
sicsily  harmless,  is  ol^eotioiiable.  Paper  is 
positirely  objectiooable,  because  itself  col- 
lects imparities  and  retains  them;  the  sub- 
stances with  wliich  it  is  prepared  and  deco- 
rated do  tlie  same;  and  the  paste  with  which 
it  is  attadied  responds  to  aJl  dampness  and 
atmosplieric  influences,  and  readily  becomes 
moldy.  Kalsomine  is  faulty,  becanse  it  is 
prepared  with  glue,  and  that,  besides  stop- 
ping the  pores  in  the  plastering  (or  **  strang- 
ling the  wan  '*X  is  liable  to  decay.  No  wall 
oosthig  can  be  more  healthful  than  a  lime- 
wash.  Bat,  since  that  is  incoQYenient  on  ac- 
count of  its  rubbing  off,  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute is  recommended  by  Mr.  If.  B.  Church 
in  caldned  plaster  of  Paris,  which  liardens 
at  once,  forming  a  fixed  shell  of  perfect 
porodty. 


NOTES. 

A  Cotucnoir.— By  a  slip  of  ^e  pen 
which  also  escaped  notice  in  the  proof-read- 
ing. Prof.  Weismann  is  made  to  say  twice  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  page  857  of  our 
July  number  ''cerebellum"  where  "cere- 
brum "  was  intended.  Read — **'  if,  again,  we 
were  able  to  remove  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  cerebrom,**  etc^  and  **  with  the  rest  of 
the  cerebrum  was  taken,  etc" 

Thi  meeting  of  the  British  Assodation 
for  1890  will  be  held  at  Leeds,  September 
8d  to  lOtb,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
Frederick  AbeL  The  sectional  presidents 
wUl  be:  A,  Dr.  J.  W.  L.  Glaisher;  B,  Prof. 
T.  E.  Thorpe;  C,  Prof.  A.  H.  Green;  D, 
Prof.  A.  Uilnes  Bfarshall ;  E,  Sir  R.  Lam- 
bert Playfair;  F,  Prof.  Alfred  Marshall;  G, 
Captain  A.  Noble ;  H,  Dr.  John  Evans.  Even- 
ing addresses  will  be  given  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Poulton  on  Mimicry ;  Prof.  C.  Vernon  Boys 
on  Quartz  Fibers  and  their  Applications  ; 
and  Prof.  Perry  will  lecture  to  the  working 
classes  on  Spinning  Tops. 

A  mw  food  is  described  in  the  Kew  Bul- 
letin as  used  by  the  poorer  classes  in  north- 
em  Lidia.  It  is  called  phog,  and  is  made 
from  the  flowers  of  the  plant  Cdlligon'um 
polyg<moidei.  Thcj  are  eaten  mixed  with 
flour,  or  separately  with  salt  and  condiments 
They  are  rich  in  nitroji^nous  compounds,  snd 
somewhat  resemble  the  seeds  of  the  edible 
amaranths  and  buckwheats,  only  that  in 
them  sugar  replaces  starch. 

A  visiBLB  illustration  of  the  figures  pro- 
duced by  sound-waves  has  been  devised  by 
Mrs.  Watts  Hughes,  hi  what  she  calls  **  voice- 


figures.^  They  sre  pracdcsOy  CUnfeff 
figures,  produced  m  a  vkcid  medma.  SoBi. 
fluid  paste  is  spread  over  an  dsitic  Boa- 
brane  stretdied  over  the  mooth  of  t  reecrs. 
A  single  note  song  into  the  recerrer  timm 
the  paste  into  waves  and  enrrea  Tte  pit- 
tems  formed  are  photographed  wmwdiugh 
after  prodoction,  or  are  transferred  ai  vati;- 
color  impressions  while  the  membaneii  sdH 
vibrating.  Perhaps  the  most  Dteresto^ 
figures  are  the  **  daisy  fcmns,"  m  vkkh  "ibe 
naml»er  of  petals  increases  ss  the  \jt^  d 
the  note  that  produces  Uiem  rises.'' 

Mn.  Albibt  Kqkbblb,  who  was  fiqukM 

to  Aostralia  under  the  direction  of  U»  E^ 
tomologist  of  the  Agricultural  Depsitmca:  u 
obtain  natural  enemies  of  the  **  fluted  scale" 
of  the  orange  {leerya  jmrfhaX^  brRskt 
home  an  insect,  tiie  cardinal  ve&Bii  vklct 
has  proved  very  eflScienL  It  bai  afatscr 
multiplied  to  sudi  an  extent  as  to  rid  ktoiI 
groves  from  /eeryo,  and  is  looked  opon  tf 
promising  inmiunity  in  the  near  fatnTe  f« 
the  entire  Stete  of  Galifomia.  Is  fict,  Dt 
Riley  fears  that  it  will  do  its  woik  n  vdl 
as  to  leave  no  field  for  other  insects  vlach 
Mr.  Koebele  procured,  and  whkh  it  is  ife- 
sirable  to  cultivate  for  the  sake  of  htnif  i 
variety. 

Iir  a  paper  hi  the  ConnectieDt  niana- 
ceutical  Association,  Mr.  D.  6.  Steals 
appears  to  have  arrived,  by  a  v&t  of  kis 
own,  at  the  conception  of  the  idenutr  d 
electrid^  with  the  other  physicd  fontf, 
heat  and  light,  now  demonstrated  by  IDi 
Herts's  experiments.  He  regards  then  tf 
resultants  of  the  obatroctiQn  of  ether  nom 
by  matter.  Molecular  motion,  intesae  vidui 
the  sun,  is  supposed  to  be  transfonaed  it 
the  confines  of  the  gaseous  envelope  nr* 
rounding  that  body  into  ether  motian,  ^b4 
passing  through  the  ninety  millio&  niles  d 
ether  to  the  confines  of  our  atmoepbere,  is 
obstructed  by  the  molecules  of  atmospbm. 
and  gives  rise,  according  to  the  omscr 
of  the  obstruction,  to  electricity,  ligfat^tf^ 
heat. 

HoufOBXH*8  test  for  color-biindoeM  ii 
the  one  recommended  by  those  who  btve 
given  the  subject  most  attentkn.  Tboi 
are  three  parts  to  the  test,  which  ooasi^  is 
picking  out  from  a  lot  of  wools  lU  dx&e 
skeins  that  matdi  given  ones  In  color.  A 
pale  green  is  the  test-color  first  need,  tbcsi 
dilute  purple,  and  finally  a  bright  red.  Tlx 
person  is  not  required  to  namt  any  oolof.tf 
this  is  a  different  natter  from  distingniii't^g 
them. 

A  WMTER  in  Le  Monde  de  la  Sdenee  (t 
de  rindustrie  recommends,  as  an  excdlc^ 
insoluble  plastic  material,  a  sDixtoK  « 
cheese  or  casein  or  albumen  and  line.  «t^ 
worked  up.  It  is  insoluble  m  hot  «<«:• 
Artistic  effects  may  be  obtained  by  iDolifii% 
and  it  is  easily  colored. 
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A  vosB  of  filling  teeth  that  baa  recently 
.  made  pimctictd  in  England  is  by  inlay- 
ins  porcelain.  The  cavity  la  made  perfectly 
^undiical,  and  a  bit  of  specially  manu fact- 
ored porcelain  is  tamed  to  the  exact  size  to 
fit  it.  The  inlay  is  then  secured  ia^its  place 
with  sandarac  Tarnish  or  very  fluid  white 
filling.  After  this  is  set,  the  surface  of  the 
inlay  is  ground  to  a  proper  contour  and  pol- 
ished. An  oblong  cavity  can  be  filled  by 
inserting  two  inlays.  Of  course,  this  method 
can  notbe  used,  nor  is  it  specially  desirable, 
for  all  cavities,  but  few  will  deny  that  a  fill- 
iof  wbidi  matches  the  natural  tooth  in  color 
is  far  less  conspicuous,  and  more  agreeable 
to  see,  than  the  gUiring  patches  of  yellow 
metal,  which  are  only  excusable  as  saving  a 
worse  disfiguration. 


!  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Scienoes  for  the  construction  of  apparatus 
to  aid  Prof.  Cattell  in  his  researches  on  the 
time  of  cerebral  operations.  With  the  co- 
operation of  Dr.  a  Weir  Mitchell,  Prof. 
FoUerton,  Prof.  Dalley,  and  otliers,  researches 
are  hi  progress  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  rate  at  wffioh  impulse  travels 
in  motor  and  sensory  nerves  and  in  the  spinal 
eord,  the  time  of  reactions  and  of  more 
purely  mental  processes,  memory  and  the 
amoont  forgotten  in  a  given  time,  the  time 
of  bodiiy  and  mental  processes  in  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  in  other  direo- 
tioos. 

Trb  efTects  of  steam  in  the  destruction 
of  bacteria  do  not  depend,  according  to  the 
researelies  of  Von  Esmarch,  so  much  upon 
the  temperature  as  upoh  the  degree  of  satu- 
ration of  the  steam.  If  there  is  air  with  it, 
the  power  of  destrt^ng  organic  germs  is 
very  much  diminished. 

A  oomaTTEi  has  been  formed  in  Paris 
for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  the  late  IL 
Bouaamgault. 

Duanio  some  experiments  as  to  the  tem- 
perature of  snow  at  different  depths,  it  was 
found  that  very  little  variation  occurs  In  the 
lowest  layer,  next  the  ground,  while  the  tem- 
perature of  the  upper  layer  is  considerably 
higher. 

A  KOTEL  aspect  of  bacterial  life  is  sug- 
sested  by  A  de  Barry  in  his  Comparative 
Morphology  of  the  Microfungi.  Writing  of 
B4ehamp*s  theory  of  the  microzymes,  the 
author  says  that  these  minute  bodies  not 
ciily  develop  independently  after  the  death 
of  the  parent  organism,  but  enjoy  an  almost 
onlinJted  duration  of  vitality,  since  they 
nay  He  during  entire  geologic  periods  in 
■Qdi  a  rock  as  dialk,  and  yet  retain  the 
power  of  devebpment. 

Di.  R.  AflSMAini.  in  a  communication  to 
Dis  Wetter,  namss,  with  especial  reference 
to  JaflufnTi,  as  the  climatio  conditions  favor- 


able to  the  dispersion  of  organisms  in  the 
air :  Dryness  of  the  ground  and  absence  of 
snow ;  infrequent  rain  and  that  light ;  pres- 
ence of  fogs  or  low  clouds;  and  predomi- 
nance of  high  barometric  pressures,  with 
imperfect  intenningling  between  the  strata 
of  the  air. 

OiLLULOio  artificial  eyes  arc  cheaper  than 
those  of  glass  and  have  a  good  appearance ; 
but  Dr.  Meurer,  of  Lyons,  states  that  aiter 
three  or  four  months  they  arc  liable  to  cause 
serious  irritation,  probably  as  a  result  of 
some  chemical  change.  He  has  repeatedly 
seen  this  inflammation  allayed  by  simple  an- 
tiseptic treatment  after  the  removal  of  the 
celluloid,  reappearing,  however,  as  soon  as 
the  old  eye  was  put  in  again,  but  remaining 
absent  if  a  glass  eye  was  substituted. 

Thi  Scientific  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  announce  as  in  preparation  Systematic 
Mineralogy,  basid  on  a  Natural  Classifica- 
tion, by  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt. 

Thi  French  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Sdence  will  hold  its  nineteenth  an- 
nual meeting  at  Limoges,  from  August  7th 
to  14th.  A  number  of  English  scientists 
have  been  invited,  who  will  l>e  guests  of  the 
municipality  of  Limoges. 

Iif  a  recent  article  on  cyclones,  Mr.  H. 
Habemicht  shows  that,  if  the  globe  were 
covered  with  water,  the  general  circulation 
of  the  air  would  be  very  regular.  He  states 
as  the  primary  cause  of  cyclones  the  ob- 
struction offered  to  the  wind  bv  the  conti- 
nents to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Atlantic ; 
and,  secondly,  the  constant  high  barometric 
pressure  over  the  continent  and  in  the  arctic 
r^ons  during  the  winter. 

Dr.  Fitch,  former  State  Entomologist  of 
New  York,  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  long  imprisonment  of  Insects  without 
loss  of  life.  In  1786  a  son  of  General  Put- 
nam, residing  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  had 
a  table  made  from  one  of  his  apple-trees. 
Many  years  afterward  the  gnawii^^  of  an 
insect  was  heard  in  one  of  the  leaves  of  this 
table.  The  noise  continued  for  a  year  or 
two,  when  a  large,  long*homed  beetle  made 
its  exit  therefrom.  Subsequently  two  more 
beetles  issued  from  the  same  table-leaf,  the 
first  one  coming  out  twenty  and  the  last  one 
twenty-eight  years  after  the  tree  was  cut 
down. 

Some  recent  explorations  in  the  famous 
Adelsberg  cave,  Camiola,  Austria,  show  that 
the  Ottaker  cave  discovered  last  year  is  a 
continuation  of  the  larger  one.  The  explo- 
ration was  made  by  a  party  of  Adelsberg 
citizens  and  occupied  six  hours.  It  was 
necessary  to  use  a  boat  several  times.  The 
explorers  think  the  cave  very  much  larger 
than  was  formerly  supposed. 

It  is  proposed  in  Paris  to  name  a  new 
street  after  Darwin.  ^ 
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At  a  recent  meetleg  held  at  Kadrid,  to 
consider  the  celebration  of  tlie  four-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  disooTery  of  Anier- 
lea  by  Columbus,  a  grand  committee  was 
elected  which  wiU  act  in  concert  with  the 
Spanish  Government,  and  a  committee  previ- 
oualy  appointed,  and  presided  over  by  the 
Duke  of  Veragua,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Columbus,  and  the  present  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works.  It  is  proposed  that  the  cente- 
luiry  shall  be  celebrated,  if  possible,  at  Ifa- 
drid.  Genoa  is  also  making  preparations  to 
celebrate  the  same  event. 

Thi  annual  address  of  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Ooz,  as  President  of  the  New  York  Micro- 
Bcopical  Society,  is  published  In  the  Journal 
of  the  Sodefty  for  April,  1890.  The  subject 
is  Protoplasm  and  the  Cell  Doctrine,  and  the 
essay  is  a  historical  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  views  in  this  field. 

A  BILL  has  been  introduced  by  Sir  Henry 
Bosooe  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
authorizing  the  Board  of  Managers  of  any 
public  elementary  school  to  provide  techni- 
cal instruction  for  its  pupils  at  any  suitable 
place,  attendance  at  which  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  attendance  at  the  public  elementary 
school 

Thv  influence  of  ground-water  and  shal- 
low wells  in  relation  to  public  health  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  recent  paper  by  Dr.  W.  B. 
Featherstone.  A  considerable  number  of 
diseases  are  shown  to  be  associated  with 
defects  in  ground-water  and  its  impurities, 
as  well  as  of  shallow  well  water;  but  the 
exact  amount  of  influence  exercised  by  these 
properties  on  the  production  and  spread  of 
disease  has  yet  to  be  measured. 

WooD-STOHi  is  the  name  of  a  new  com- 
pound material  composed  of  sawdust  and 
calcined  roajsrnesia.  The  mixture,  having 
been  well  worked  up  with  water,  is  put  into 
molds  and  pressed  into  whatever  shape  may 
be  desired.  It  is  incombustible  and  imper- 
meable to  water,  is  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish,  and  is  adaptable  to  numerous  uses. 


OBITUARY  NOTEa 

DiL  Herman  Shultz,  Director  of  the  Ob- 
servatory and  Professor  of  Astronomy  at 
Upsala  from  1878  to  1888,  died  in  Stockholm 
May  8th.  Of  bis  numerous  astronomical 
publications,  the  best  known  is  Micrometri- 
cal  Observations  on  five  hundred  nebulas, 
which  was  published  in  England  in  1874. 

Prof.  W.  K.  Sollfvah,  President  of 
Queen's  College,  Cork,  well  known  as  a  chem- 
ist, died  May  12th,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 
He  succeeded  Sir  Robert  Kane  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college  in  1872. 

Mr.  John  Gitnn,  of  Norwich,  an  English 
geologist  of  local  reputation,  died  during  the 


last  week  in  Kay,  in  his  ei^ty-olalib  jav^ 
He  was  regarded  as  the  diief  antlioii^ia 
the  formation  Itnown  as  the  Cromer  l«np 
Bed,  and  a  most  indefatigable  and  aaetcf^ 
ful  collector  of  its  organic  ooiiteol%  mI 
had  an  extenmve  knowledge  of  aD  te  ^^ 
logical  formations  of  East  Ang^ 
was  also  interested  in  antiquarian  i 
He  made  a  fine  coUection  of  fossfla  \ 

trating  especially  the  Pliocene  ^ 

life  of  England,  and  presented  It  ta  te 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hnaenmy  wiMcektfr 
copies  the  **  Gunn  Room.** 

Mr.  W.  a  Dallas,  As^tairt  1 
etc,  to  the  Geological  Society  of 
and  editor  of  its  Quarterly  Jo 
May  28th,  aged  sixt^-^  ^^^^ 
life  he  became  interested  in  :  _ 
particularly  in  the  study  of  insoeta,  i 
to  which  be  published  many  papers  is ' 
Transactions  of  the  Entomological  &aeiil|L 
In  1861-62  he  published  a  catalogue  <rf Os 
hemipterous  insects  in  the  British  Mnsetoa, 
and  in  1856  a  Natural  History  of  the  Ani- 
mal Kingdom.  His  later  labors  were  hi  the 
direction  of  sdenUfic  literature  rather  than 
of  original  research — of  translatiug,  editing, 
etc 

Thi  death  is  announced  of  Dr.  F.  SoU- 
nedel.  Director  of  the  Botanical  Station  at 
Samarang,  in  Java.  He  was  oon^Hcnoos  in 
the  field  of  applied  botany. 

De.  Earl  Jacob  Loeoo^  Profess^  ol 
Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Br»laii,  i 
author  of  several  eminent  woiks  on  <  ~ 
try,  died  Mardi  27th,  m  his  eighty-eightk 
year. 

Victor,  Ritter  tox  Zkfbaroticb,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mineralogy  at  the  German  Univ»- 
sity  of  Prague,  died  February  24th.  He  wis 
author  of  the  Mineralogical  Dictionaiy  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  and  of  many  valuable  non- 
eralo^cal  and  crystallographical  works.  He 
was  fifty-nine  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Karl  Emil  toh  ScHAfBAim,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology,  Mining,  and  Metalhngy  in 
the  University  of  Munich,  died  in  Fi^Hrnary 
last,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  ^ 
He  was  an  eminent  physicist  and  geologist, 
and  a  theoretical  musician  of  some  note,  aad 
was  keeper  of  the  geognoatic  cdleclto  of 
the  Bavarian  state,  and  a  member  «f  te 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Thx  death  is  announced  of  ,M.  SoiM^ 
eminent  chemist  and  physicist,  of  Otimc 
Switzerland.  He  was  associated  wifli  %%- 
nault  in  his  researches  on  vapors  and  db- 
terminations  of  the  specific  heats  of  ft» 
gases.  He  afterward  published  in  S»to«^ 
hind  a  work  on  the  density  of  oan^  ■■* 
investigated  the  rotatory  poUriall0&  « 
quarts.  Another  of  his  pobhca^ons  nbtM 
to  the  cause  of  the  blue  ookHatkxi  of  te 
Lake  of  Geneva. 
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I      NEW  CHAPTERS  IN  THE  WARFARE  OP  SCIENCE. 
3L    THE  FALL  OF  MAN  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Bt  ANDREW  DICKSON  WHITE,  LL.D.,  L.H.D., 

BZ-PBBSIDSHT  OV  OOBiniLL  TTNIYSBSITT. 

PART  I. 

IN  the  previous  chapters  we  have  seen  how  science,  especially 
within  the  past  few  yeairs,  has  thoroughly  changed  the  intel- 
ligent thought  of  the  world  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  man  upon 
our  planet ;  and  how  the  fabric  built  upon  the  chronological  in- 
dications in  our  sacred  books,  first,  by  the  early  fathers  of  the 
Church,  afterward  by  the  medieval  doctors,  and  finally  by  the 
reformers  and  modem  orthodox  chronologists,  has  virtually  dis- 
appeared before  an  entirely  diflEerent  view  forced  upon  us,  espe- 
cially by  Egjrptian  studies,  Gteology,  and  Archaeology. 

In  this  chapter  I  purpose  to  present  some  outlines  of  the  work 
of  Anthropology,  especially  as  assisted  by  Ethnology,  in  showing 
what  the  evolution  of  human  civilization  has  been. 

Here^  too,  the  change  from  the  old  theological  view  based  upon 
the  letter  of  our  sacred  books  to  the  modem  scientific  view  based 
upon  evidence  absolutely  irrefragable,  is  complete.  Here,  too,  we 
are  at  the  beginning  of  a  vast  change  in  the  basis  and  modes  of 
thought  upon  man — ^a  change  far  more  striking  than  that  accom- 
plished by  Copernicus  and  Galileo  when  they  substituted  for  a 
universe  in  which  sun  and  planets  revolved  about  the  earth,  a 
universe  in  which  the  earth  is  but  the  merest  grain  or  atom  re- 
volving with  other  worlds,  larger  and  smaller,  about  the  sun;  and 
all  these  forming  but  one  among  innumerable  systems. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  map's  effective  thinking  upon  the 
great  problems  around  him,  two  views  have  existed  regarding  the 
life  of  the  human  race  upon  earth,  each  utterly  opposed  to  the 
other.  The  first  of  these  is  the  belief  that  man  was  created  "  in 
the  beginning,"  a  i)erf  ect  being,  endowed  with  the  highest  moral 
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and  intellectual  powers,  but  that  there  came  a  ^'  fall,''  as  the  re- 
sult of  which  came  into  the  world  evil,  toil,  sorrow,  and  death. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  such  an  explanation  of 
the  existence  of  evil,  in  times  when  men  saw  everywhere  miracle 
and  nowhere  law.  It  is,  imder  such  circumstances,  by  far  the 
more  easy  explanation,  for  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  appear- 
ances of  things :  men  adopted  it  just  as  naturally  as  they  adopt- 
ed the  theory  that  the  Almighty  hangs  up  the  stars  as  lights  in 
the  solid  firmament  above  the  earth,  or  trundles  the  sun  behind 
a  high  mountain  at  night,  or  wheels  the  planets  aroimd  the  earth, 
or  flings  comets  as  "  signs  and  wonders  *'  to  scare  a  wicked  world, 
or  allows  evil  spirits  to  control  thunder,  lightning,  and  storm,  and 
to  cause  diseases  of  body  and  mind,  or  that  he  opens  the  "  win- 
dows of  heaven  *'  to  let  down  **  the  waters  that  be  above  the  heav- 
ens,*' and  thus  to  give  rain  upon  the  earth. 

A  belief,  then,  in  a  primeval  period  of  innocence,  physical  per- 
fection, and  intellectual  strength,  from  which  men  for  some  fault 
fell,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  what  we  should  expect. 

Among  the  earliest  known  records  of  our  race  we  find  this 
view  taking  shape  in  the  Chaldean  legends  of  war  between  the 
gods,  and  a  fall  of  man ;  both  of  which  seemed  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  existence  of  evil. 

In  Greek  mythology  perhaps  the  best-known  statement  was 
made  by  Hesiod :  to  him  it  was  revealed,  regarding  the  men  of  the 
most  ancient  times,  that  they  were,  at  first,  *^  a  golden  race,''  that 
'*  as  gods  they  were  wont  to  live,  with  a  life  void  of  care,  without 
labor  and  trouble;  nor  was  wretched  old  age  at  all  impending,  but 
ever  did  they  delight  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  all  ills,  and 
they  died  as  if  overcome  by  sleep ;  all  blessings  were  theirs ;  of 
its  own  will  the  fruitful  field  would  bear  them  fruit,  much  and 
ample,  and  they  gladly  used  to  reap  the  labors  of  their  hands  in 
quietness  along  with  many  good  things,  being  rich  in  flocks  and 
true  to  the  blessed  gods."  But  there  came  a  *'  fall "  caused  by  hu- 
man curiosity.  Pandora,  the  first  woman  created,  received  a  vase 
which,  by  divine  command,  was  to  remain  closed ;  but  she  was 
tempted  to  open  it,  and  troubles,  sorrow,  and  sickness  in  every 
form  escaped  into  the  world,  hope  alone  remaining. 

So,  too,  in  Roman  mythological  poetry,  the  well-known  picture 
by  Ovid  is  but  one  among  the  many  exhibitions  of  this  same  be- 
lief in  a  primeval  golden  age — a  Satumian  cycle— one  of  the  con- 
stantly recurring  attempts,  so  universal  and  so  natural  in  the 
early  history  of  man,  to  account  for  the  existence  of  evil,  care, 
and  toil  on  earth  by  explanatory  myths  and  legends. 

This  view  we  also  find  embodied  in  the  sacred  tradition  of  the 
Jews,  and  especially  in  one  of  the  documents  which  form  the  im- 
pressive poem  beginning  the  books  attributed  to  Moses.  As  to  the 
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Christian  Churcli,  no  word  of  its  Blessed  Fonnder  indicates  that  it 
was  committed  by  Him  to  this  theory,  or  that  He  even  thought  it 
worthy  of  his  attention :  how  it  was  developed  it  does  not  lie  with- 
in the  province  of  this  chapter  to  point  out ;  nor  is  it  worth  our 
while  to  dwell  vcpon  its  evolution  in  the  early  Church,  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  at  the  Reformation,  and  in  various  branches  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church;  suffice  it  that,  though  among  English-speaking 
•  nations,  by  far  the  most  important  influence  in  its  favor  has  come 
from  Milton's  inspiration  rather  than  from  that  of  older  sacred 
books,  no  doctrine  has  been  more  universally  accepted,  **  always, 
everywhere,  and  by  all,'*  from  the  earliest  fathers  of  the  Church 
down  to  the  present  hour. 

On  the  other  hand,  appeared  at  an  early  period  the  opposite 
view— that  mankind,  instead  of  having  fallen  from  a  high  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  religious  condition,  has  slowly  risen  from  low 
and  brutal  beginnings.  Among  all  the  statements  of  this  theory 
one  is  especially  noteworthy ;  that  given  by  Lucretius  in  his  great 
poem,  on  The  Nature  of  Things.  Despite  its  errors,  it  remains 
among  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  prophetic  insight  in  the 
history  of  our  race.  The  inspiration  of  Lucretius  gave  him  almost 
miraculous  glimpses  of  truth;  his  view  of  the  development  of  civ- 
ilization from  the  rudest  beginnings  to  the  height  of  its  achieve- 
ments is  a  wonderful  growth,  rooted  in  observation  and  thought, 
branching  forth  into  a  multitude  of  striking  facts  and  fancies ; 
and  among  these  is  the  statement  regarding  the  sequence  of  in- 
ventions : 

'*  Man*8  earliest  anna  were  fingers,  teeth,  and  naila, 

And  stones  and  fragments  from  the  branching  woods: 

Then  copper  next ;  and  last,  as  latest  traced, 

The  tyrant,  iron.'' 

Thus  did  the  poet  prophesy  one  of  the  most  fruitful  achieve- 
ments of  modem  science,  the  discovery  of  that  series  of  epochs 
which  has  been  so  carefully  studied  in  our  century. 

Very  striking,  also,  is  the  statement  of  Horace,  though  his  idea 
is  evidently  derived  from  Lucretius.  He  dwells  upon  man's  first 
condition  on  earth  as  low  and  bestial,  and  pictures  him  lurking 
in  caves,  progressing  from  the  use  of  his  fists  and  nails,  first  to 
clubs,  then  to  arms  which  he  had  learned  to  forge,  and,  finally,  to 
the  invention  of  the  names  of  things,  to  literature,  and  to  laws.* 

During  the  mediaeval  ages  of  faith  this  view  was  almost  en- 
tirely obscured,  but  at  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth 
century  it  reappeared ;  and  in  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth 

*  For  the  passage  in  Hesiod,  as  given,  see  the  Works  and  Days,  lines  109-120,  fai 
Banks's  translation.  As  to  Horace,  see  the  Satires,  i,  8,  99.  As  to  the  relation  of  the 
poetic  aoooont  of  the  Fall  in  Genesis  to  Chaldean  myths,  see  Smith,  Chaldean  Account  of 
Gencfda,  pp.  13, 17.    For  a  rerj  iDstnictiTe  separation  of  the  JehoTistic  and  Elohistic  parts 
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century  we  find  that  among  the  crimes  for  which  Yanini  was 
sentenced  at  Toulouse  to  have  his  tongue  torn  out  and  to  be 
burned  alive  was  his  belief  that  there  is  a  gradation  extending 
upward  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  form  of  created  beings. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  this  same  idea  of  an  up- 
ward progress^  especially  through  the  three  ages  of  stone,  bronse, 
and  iron,  cropping  out  in  scientific  form  still  more  definitely  from 
beneath  the  vast  mass  of  theological  reasoning  in  GFermany, 
France,  and  England. 

The  investigations  of  the  last  forty  years  have  shown  that  Lu- 
cretius and  Horace  were  inspired  prophets :  what  they  saw  by 
the  exercise  of  reason  illumined  by  poetic  genius  has  been  now 
thoroughly  based  upon  facts  carefully  ascertained  and  firranged; 
until  Thomsen  and  Nilsson,  the  northern  archseologists,  have 
brought  these  prophecies  to  evident  fulfillment,  by  presenting  a 
scientific  classification  dividing  the  age  of  prehistoric  man  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  between  an  old  stone  i)eriod,  a  new 
stone  period,  a  period  of  beaten  copper,  a  period  of  bronze,  .and  a 
period  of  iron ;  and  arraying  vast  masses  of  facts  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  fitting  thoroughly  into  each  other,  strengthening 
each  other,  and  showing  beyond  a  doubt  that,  instead  of  a  /ofl, 
there  has  been  a  rise  of  man  from  the  earliest  indications  in  the 
Quaternary  or  even,  possibly,  in  the  Tertiary  period.* 

The  first  blow  at  the  fuUy  developed  doctrine  of  *'the  fall* 
came,  as  we  have  seen,  from  geology.  According  to  that  doctrine, 
as  held  quite  generally  from  its  beginnings  among  the  fathers 
and  doctors  pf  the  primitive  Church  down  to  its  culmination  in 

of  Genesis,  with  the  aooonnt  of  the  ^'Fill  **  as  given  In  the  former,  see  LeooraisBti  U 
Ginise,  Paris,  1888,  pp.  166-168.    Of  the  lines  of  Lacretlus— 

^  Anna  antiqna,  manns,  ungues,  denteeque  fuerunt, 
Et  lapides,  et  item  sjlyarum  fragmina  rami, 
Posterius  ferri  Tis  est,  aerisque  reperta, 
Bed  prior  aeris  erat,  quam  ferri  oognitus  usus  ** — 
the  translation  given  b  that  of  Good.    For  a  more  exact  prose  translation,  see  M mio^S 
Lucretius,  fourth  edition,  which  b  much  more  careful,  at  least  in  the  proof-ieading,  thsa 
the  first  edition.    As  regards  Luoretius's  prophetic  insight  Into  some  of  the  greatest  eoa- 
dnsions  of  modem  sdenoe,  see  Munro*s  Translation  and  Notes,  fourth  edition.  Book  T, 
Notes  II,  p.  886.    On  the  relation  of  sereral  passages  in  Horace  to  the  ideas  of  Locretias, 
see  Munro  as  above. 

*  For  Vanini,  see  Topinard,  £l6ment8  d* Anthropologic,  p.  62.  For  a  brief  and  careful 
summary  of  the  agency  of  Eccard  in  Germany,  Goguet  in  France,  Hoare  In  Rnghrnd,  lad 
others  in  yarlous  parts  of  Europe,  as  regards  thb  development  of  the  scientific  view  dor* 
ing  the  ei^teenth  century,  see  MortUlet,  Le  Pr^historique,  Paris,  1886,  chap.  L  And  for 
a  shorter  summary  see  Lubbock,  Prehbtoric  Man.  For  the  statements  by  the  noiibcn 
archeologists,  see  Nllsson,  Worsaae,  and  the  other  mun  works  dted  In  thb  article.  Fbr  a 
generous  statement  regarding  the  great  services  of  the  Danbh  ardueologiBts  In  thb  field, 
see  QuatrefageSy  Introduction  to  Cartailhac,  Les  Ages  Pr^hbtoiiques  de  I'Espagne  et  da 
Portugal 
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the  minds  of  great  Protestants  like  Jolin  Wesley,  tlie  statement 
in  our  sacred  books  that  "death  entered  the  world  by  sin**  was 
taken  as  a  historic  fact,  necessitating  the  conclusion  that,  before 
the  serpent  persuaded  Eve  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  death  on 
our  planet  was  unknown.  Naturally,  when  geology  revealed  in 
the  strata  of  a  period  long  before  the  coming  of  man  on  earth,  a 
vast  multitude  of  carnivorous  tribes  fitted  to  destroy  their  fellow- 
creatures  on  land  and  sea,  and  within  the  fossilized  skeletons  of 
many  of  these  the  partially  digested  remains  of  animals,  this  doc- 
trine was  too  heavy  to  be  carried,  and  it  was  quietly  dropped. 

But  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  doctrine 
of  the  rise  of  man  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  his  "  fall  **  re- 
ceived a  great  accession  of  strength  from  a  source  most  unex- 
pected. As  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  the  facts  proving  the  great 
antiquity  of  man  foreshadowed  a  new  and  even  more  remarkable 
idea  regarding  him.  We  saw,  it  is  true,  that  the  opponents  of 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  while  they  could  not  deny  his  discovery  of 
human  implements  in  the  drift,  were  successful  in  securing  a  ver- 
dict of  "not  proven '*  as  regarded  his  discovery  of  human  bones ; 
but  their  triumph  was  short-lived.  Many  previous  discoveries, 
little  thought  of  up  to  that  time,  began  to  be  studied,  and  others 
were  added  which  resulted,  not  merely  in  confirming  the  truth  re- 
garding the  antiquity  of  man,  but  in  establishing  another  doctrine 
which  the  opponents  of  science  regarded  with  vastly  greater  dis- 
like— ^the  doctrine  that  man  has  not  fallen  from  an  original  high 
estate  in  which  he  was  created  about  six  thousand  years  ago ;  but 
that,  from  a  period  vastly  earlier  than  any  warranted  by  the 
sacred  chronologists,  he  has  been — in  spite  of  lapses  and  deteri- 
orations here  and  there — rising. 

A  brief  review  of  this  new  growth  of  truth  may  be  useful.  As 
early  as  1835  Prof.  Jaeger  had  brought  out  from  a  quantity  of 
Quaternary  remains,  dug  up  long  before  at  Cannstadt,  near  Stutt- 
gart, a  portion  of  a  human  skull,  apparently  of  very  low  type.  A 
battle  raged  about  it  for  a  time,  but  this  finally  subsided,  owing  to 
uncertainties  arising  from  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery. 

In  1856,  in  the  Neanderthal,  near  Diisseldorf,  among  Quater- 
nary remains  gathered  on  the  floor  of  a  gi'otto,  another  skull  was 
found  bearing  the  same  evidence  of  a  low  human  type.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Cannstadt  skull,  this  again  was  fiercely  debated,  and 
finally  the  questions  legarding  it  were  allowed  to  remain  in  sus- 
pense. But  new  discoveries  were  made :  at  Eguisheim,  at  Brux, 
at  Spy,  and  elsewhere  human  skulls  were  found  of  a  similarly  low 
type ;  and  while  each  of  the  earlier  discoveries  was  open  to  debate, 
and  either,  had  no  other  been  discovered,  might  have  been  con- 
siderd  an  abnormal  specimen,  the  combination  of  all  these  showed 
conclusively  that  not  only  had  a  race  of  men  existed  at  that  remote 
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period^  but  that  it  was  of  a  type  as  low  as  the  lowest,  perhaps  b&- 
low  the  lowest,  now  known. 

Research  was  now  redoubled,  and,  as  a  result,  human  skulls 
and  complete  skeletons  of  various  types  began  to  be  discovered  in 
the  ancient  deposits  of  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  the  Caucasus,  Africa,  and 
NorUi  and  South  America. 

But  soon  began  to  emerge  from  all  these  discoveries  a  fact  of 
enormous  importance :  The  skulls  and  bones  found  at  Cro  Mag- 
non,  Solutrtf,  Furfooz,  Grenelle,  and  elsewhere,  were  compared, 
and  it  was  thus  made  certain  that  various  races  had  already  i^ 
peared  and  lived  in  various  grades  of  civilization,  even  in  those 
enormously  remote  epochs ;  that  even  then  there  were  v^ous 
strata  of  humanity  ranging  from  races  of  a  very  low  to  those  of  a 
very  high  type ;  and  that  upon  any  theory,  certainly  upon  the 
theory  of  the  *origin  of  mankind  from  a  single  pair,  two  things 
were  evident :  first,  that  long,  slow  processes  during  vast  ])eriods 
of  time,  must  have  been  required  for  the  differentiation  of  these 
races,  and  for  the  evolution  of  man  up  to  the  point  where  the  bet- 
ter specimens  show  him,  certainly  in  the  early  Quaternary  and 
perhaps  in  the  Tertiary  period ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  had 
been  from  the  first  appearance  of  man,  of  which  we  have  any 
traces,  an  upward  tendency.* 

This  second  conclusion — ^the  upward  tendency  of  man  from 
low  beginnings — ^was  made  more  and  more  clear  by  bringing  into 
relations  with  these  remains  of  human  bodies  and  of  extinct  ani- 
mals the  remains  of  human  handiwork.  As  stated  in  the  last 
chapter,  the  river-drift  and  bone-caves  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  revealed  a  progression,  even  in  the 
various  divisions  of  the  earliest  Stone  period ;  for,  beginning  at 
the  very  earliest  strata  of  these  remains,  on  the  floors  of  the  cav- 
erns, associated  mainly  with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals,  the  cave 
bear,  the  hairy  elephant,  and  the  like,  were  the  rudest  implements ; 

*  For  Weslej's  statement  of  the  amazliig  oonseqaences  of  the  entrance  of  death  mto 
the  world  bj  ein,  see  citations  from  his  sermon  on  The  Fall  of  Man  in  mj  chapter  on  QeA- 
ogj.  For  Boucher  de  Perthes,  see  hb  Life  by  Ledien,  espedallj  chapters  ▼  and  zix ;  also 
letters  in  the  appendix ;  also  Les  Antiqnit^s  Geltiques  et  AntedUuTiennes,  as  cited  in  pre- 
TioQS  chapters  of  this  series,  For  an  aoooont  of  the  Neanderthal  man  and  other  rennins 
mentioned,  see  Quatrefages,  Human  Species,  chap,  xxti  ;  also  Mortillet,  Le  Pr6hisloriqoe, 
Ptois,  1886,  pp.  232  el  weg^  also  other  writers  cited  in  this  diapter.  For  the  other  dIscoT- 
eries  mentioned,  see  the  same  sources.  For  an  engraring  of  the  skull  and  the  restored  hmnaa 
face  of  the  Neanderthal  man,  see  Reinach,  Antiquity  Nationales,  etc.,  toL  i,  p.  1S8.  For 
the  Tast  regions  over  which  that  early  race  spread,  see  Quatrefages  as  aboTe,  p.  SOT.  See 
also  the  same  author,  Histoire  G^n^rale  des  Races  Humaines,  in  the  BiblioUi^ue  Ethno- 
logique,  Paris,  1887,  p.  4.  Jn  the  vast  mass  of  literature  bearing  on  this  subject,  aee  Qua- 
trefages, Dupont,  Reinach,  Joly,  Mortillet,  Tylor,  and  Lubbock,  in  works  cited  through 
these  chapters. 
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then,  in  strata  above  these,  sealed  in  the  stalagmite  of  the  cavern 
floors,  lying  with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals,  some  of  them  more 
recent,  stone  implements  were  found,  still  rude,  but,  as  a  rule,  of  an 
improved  t7i>e ;  and,  finally,  in  a  still  higher  stratum,  associated 
with  bones  of  animals  like  the  reindeer  and  bison,  which,  though 
not  extinct,  have  departed  to  other  climates,  were  rude  stone  im- 
plements, on  the  whole  of  a  still  better  workmanship.  Such  was 
the  foreshadowing,  even  at  that  early  rude  Stone  period,  of  the 
proofs  that  the  tendency  of  man  has  been  from  his  earliest  epoch 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  a  rule,  upward. 

But  this  rule  was  to  be  much  further  exemplified.  About 
1850,  while  the  French  and  English  geologists  were  working 
more  especially  among  the  relics  of  the  drift  and  cave  i)eriods, 
noted  archceologists  of  the  North,  Forchammer,  Steenstrup,  and 
"Worsaae,  were  devoting  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  cer- 
tain remains  ui>on  the  Danish  Peninsula.  These  remains  were 
of  two  kinds :  first,  there  were  vast  shell-heaps  or  accumulations 
of  shells  and  other  refuse  cast  aside  by  rude  tribes  which,  at  some 
unknown  age  in  the  past,  lived  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  prin- 
cii>ally  on  shell-fish.  That  these  shell-heaps  were  very  ancient  was 
evident ;  the  shells  of  oysters  and  the  like  found  in  them  were  far 
larger  than  any  now  found  on  those  coasts ;  their  size,  so  far  from 
being  like  that  of  the  corresponding  varieties  which  now  exist  in 
the  brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic,  was  in  every  case  like  that  of 
those  varieties  which  only  thrive  in  the  waters  of  the  open  salt 
sea :  here  was  a  clear  indication  that  at  the  time  when  man  formed 
these  shell-heaps  those  coasts  were  in  far  more  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  salt  sea  than  at  present,  and  that  sufficient  time 
mmst  have  elapsed  since  that  i>eriod  to  have  wrought  enormous 
changes  in  sea  and  land  throughout  those  regions. 

Scattered  through  these  heaps  were  found  indications  of  a 
grade  of  civilization  when  man  still  used  implements  of  stone, 
but  implements  and  weapons,  which,  though  still  rude,  showed  a 
progress  from  those  of  the  drift  and  early  cave  period ;  some  of 
them,  indeed,  being  of  polished  stone. 

With  these  were  other  evidences  that  civilization  had  pro- 
gressed. With  implements  rude  enough  to  have  survived  from 
early  periods,  other  implements  never  known  in  the  drift  and 
bone  caves  began  to  appear,  and  though  there  were  few  if  any 
bones  of  other  domestic  animals,  the  remains  of  dogs  were  found ; 
everything  showed  that  there  had  been  a  progress  in  civilization 
between  the  former  and  this  Stone  epoch. 

The  second  series  of  discoveries  in  Scandinavia  was  made  in 
the  jieat-beds ;  these  were  generally  formed  in  hollows  or  bowls 
varying  in  depth  from  ten  to  thirty  feet,  and  a  section  of  them, 
like  a  section  of  the  deposits  in  the  bone  caverns,  showed  a  grad- 
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ual  evolution  of  human  culture.  The  lower  strata  in  these  great 
bowls  were  found  to  be  made  up  chiefly  of  mosses  and  various 
plants  matted  together  with  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  sometimes 
of  very  large  diameter ;  and  the  botanical  examination  of  the  low- 
est layer  of  these  trees  and  plants  in  the  various  bowls  revealed  a 
most  important  fact :  for  this  layer,  the  first  in  x>oint  of  time,  was 
always  of  the  Scotch  fir — ^which  now  grows  nowhere  in  the  Danish 
islands,  and  can  not  be  made  to  grow  anywhere  in  them — and  of 
plants  which  are  now  extinct  in  these  regions,  but  have  retreated 
within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Coming  up  from  the  bottom  of  these 
great  bowls  there  was  found  above  the  first  layer  a  second,  in 
which  were  matted  together  masses  of  oak-trees  of  different  vari- 
eties ;  these,  too,  were  relics  of  a  bygone  epoch,  since  the  oak  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  Denmark.  Above  these  came  a 
third  stratum  made  up  of  fallen  beech-trees,  and  the  beech  is  now 
the  most  common  tree  of  the  Danish  Peninsula. 

And  now  came  a  second  fact  of  the  utmost  imiK>rtance  as  con- 
nected with  the  first :  scattered,  as  a  rule,  through  the  lower  of 
these  deposits,  that  of  the  extinct  fir-trees  and  plants,  were  found 
implements  and  weapons  of  smooth  stone ;  in  the  layer  of  oak- 
trees  were  found  implements  of  bronze ;  and  among  the  layer  of 
beeches  were  found  implements  and  weapons  of  iron. 

The  general  result  of  these  investigations  in  these  two  sources, 
the  shell  mounds  and  the  peat  deposits,  was  the  same :  the  first 
civilization  evidenced  in  them  was  marked  by  the  use  of  stone 
implements  more  or  less  smooth,  showing  a  progress  from  the 
earlier  rude  Stone  period  made  known  by  the  bone  caves ;  then 
came  a  later  progress  to  a  higher  civilization,  marked  by  the  use 
of  bronze  implements;  and,  finally,  a  still  higher  development 
when  iron  began  to  be  used. 

The  labors  of  the  Danish  archaeologists  have  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  great  museum  at  Copenhagen,  and  on  the  speci- 
mens they  have  found,  coupled  with  those  of  the  drift  and  bone 
caves,  is  based  the  classification  between  the  main  periods  or  divis- 
ions in  the  evolution  of  the  human  race  above  referred  to. 

It  was  not  merely  in  Scandinavian  lands  that  these  results 
were  reached ;  substantially  the  same  discoveries  were  made  in 
Ireland  and  France,  in  Sardinia  and  Portugal,  in  Japan  and  in 
Brazil,  in  Cuba  and  in  this  country ;  in  fact,  as  a  rule,  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  world  which  was  thoroughly  examined.* 

*  For  the  general  subject,  see  Mortillet,  Le  Pr^historique,  p.  498,  U  paa$im.  For  exua- 
ples  of  the  mde  stone  implements,  improring  as  we  go  from  earlier  to  later  layers  in  the  booe 
cares,  see  Boyd  Dawkina,  Earlj  Man  in  Britain,  diap.  Tii,  p.  186 ;  also  Qnatrefages,  HomaB 
Species,  New  York,  1879,  pp.  805  etteq.  An  interesting  gleam  of  light  is  thrown  00  te 
subject  in  De  Baye,  Orottes  Pr^historiques  de  la  Mame,  pp.  ZlMug,;  also  Brans,  as  dted 
in  the  prerious  chapter.    For  the  more  recent  inrestigations  in  the  Danidi  shell-^ieapsy  see 
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But  from  anotlier  quarter  came  a  yet  more  striking  indication 
of  this  same  evolution.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1829  there  were 
discovered,  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  piles  and  other  antiquities  indi- 
cating a  former  existence  of  human  dwellings,  standing  in  the 
water  at  some  distance  from  the  shore ;  but  the  usual  mixture  of 
thoughtlessness  and  dread  of  new  ideas  seems  to  have  prevailed, 
and  nothing  was  done  until  about  1853,  when  new  discoveries  of 
the  same  kind  were  followed  up  vigorously,  and  such  men  as  Riiti- 
meyer,  Keller,  and  Troyon  showed  not  only  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich, 
but  in  many  other  lakes  in  Switzerland,  remains  of  former  habi- 
tations, and,  in  the  midst  of  these,  great  numbers  of  relics,  exhibit- 
ing the  grade  of  civilization  which  those  lake-dwellers  had  attained. 

Here,  too,  were  accumulated  proofs  of  the  upward  tendency  of 
the  human  race.  Implements  of  iK>lished  stone,  bone,  leather,  pot- 
tery of  various  grades,  woven  cloth,  bones  of  several  kinds  of 
domestic  animals,  various  sorts  of  grain,  bread  which  had  been 
preserved  by  charring,  and  a  multitude  of  evidences  of  progress 
never  found  among  the  earlier,  ruder  relics  of  civilization,  showed 
yet  more  strongly  that  man  had  arrived  here  at  yet  a  higher  stage 
than  his  predecessor  of  the  drift,  cave,  and  shell-heap  periods,  and 
had  gone  on  from  better  to  better. 

Very  striking  evidences  of  this  upward  tendency  were  found 
in  each  class  of  implements :  as  by  comparing  the  chipped  flint 
implements  of  the  lower  and  earlier  strata  in  the  cave  period  with 
those  of  the  latter  and  upper  strata  we  saw  progress,  so,  in  each  of 
the  periods  of  polished  stone,  bronze,  and  iron,  we  see  a  steady 
progress  from  rude  to  perfected  implements ;  especially  is  this 
true  in  the  remains  of  the  various  lake-dwellings,  for  among  these 
can  be  traced  out  constant  improvements  in  means  of  subsistence 
and  in  ways  of  living. 

Incidentally,  too,  a  fact — at  first  sight  of  small  account,  but 
on  reflection  exceedingly  important — ^was  revealed.  The  earlier 
bronze  implements  were  frequently  found  to  imitate  in  various 
minor  respects  implements  of  stone ;  in  other  words,  forms  were 
at  first  given  to  bronze  implements  natural  in  working  stone,  but 
not  natural  in  working  bronze.  This  showed  the  direction  of  the 
development — that  it  was  upward  from  fetone  to  bronze,  not  down- 

Bojd  Dawkins,  Early  Han  in  Britain,  pp.  803,  804.  For  these  eyidences  of  advanced  dvili- 
zation  in  the  shell-heaps,  see  Mortillet,  p.  498.  He,  like  Kilsson,  says,  that  only  the  bones 
of  the  dog  were  found ;  but  compare  Dawkins,  p.  805.  For  the  very  full  list  of  these  dis- 
coveries, with  their  bearing  on  each  other,  see  Mortillet,  p.  499.  As  to  those  in  Scandina- 
vian countries,  see  Nilsson,  The  Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  third  edition,  with 
Introduction  by  Lubbock,  London,  186S ;  also  the  Pre-History  of  the  North,  by  Worsaae, 
English  translation,  London,  1886.  For  shell-mounds  and  their  contents  in  the  Spanish 
Peoinsula,  see  Cartailliac's  greater  work  already  dted.  For  summary  of  such  disooveries 
throQ^iout  the  world,  see  Mortillet,  Le  Pr^historiquo,  pp.  497  d  teq. 
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ward  from  bronze  to  stone ;  that  it  was  progress  rather  than 
decline. 

These  investigations  were  supplemented  by  similar  researches 
elsewhere.  In  many  other  parts  of  the  world  it  was  found  that 
lake-dwellers  had  existed  in  different  grades  of  civilization,  but 
all  within  a  certain  range,  intermediate  between  the  cave-dwellers 
and  the  historic  period.  To  explain  this  epoch  of  the  lake-dwdl- 
ers  history  came  in  with  the  acconnt  given  by  Herodotus  of  the 
lake-dwellings  on  Lake  Prasias,  which  gave  protection  from  the 
armies  of  Persia.  Still  more  important.  Comparative  Ethnography 
showed  that  to-day,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  es;>ecially  in 
New  Guinea  and  West  Africa,  races  of  men  are  living  in  lake- 
dwellings  built  upon  piles,  and  with  a  range  of  implements  and 
weapons  strikingly  like  many  of  those  discovered  in  these  ancient 
lake  deposits  of  Switzerland* 

In  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  other  countries,  remains  of  a  different  sort  were  also  found, 
throwing  light  on  this  progress.  The  cromlechs,  cranogs,  mounds, 
and  the  like,  though  some  of  them  indicate  the  work  of  weaker 
tribes  pressed  upon  by  stronger,  show,  as  a  rule,  the  same  upward 
tendency. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  these  discoveries,  vari- 
ous attempts  were  made,  in  the  supposed  inter^  of  Scripture,  to 
break  the  force  of  such  evidences  of  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race  from  lower  to  higher.  Out  of  all  the 
earlier  efforts  two  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical,  for  they  exhibit 
the  opposition  as  developed  under  two  different  schools  of  theol- 
ogy, each  working  in  its  own  way.  The  first  of  these  shows  great 
ingenuity  and  learning,  and  is  presented  by  Mr.  Southall,  in  his 
book,  published  in  1875,  entitled  The  Recent  Origin  of  the  World. 
In  this  he  grapples  first  of  all  with  the  difficulties  presented  by 
the  early  date  of  Egyptian  civilization,  and  the  keynote  of  his 
argument  is  the  statement  made  by  an  eminent  Egyptologist,  at  a 
period  before  modem  archaeological  discoveries  were  well  under- 
stood, that  *'  Egypt  laughs  the  idea  of  a  rude  stone  age,  a  polished 
stone  age,  a  bronze  age,  an  iron  age,  to  scorn." 

Mr.  Southall's  method  was  substantially  that  of  the  late  excel- 
lent Mr.  Gosse  in  geology.  Mr.  Gosse,  as  the  readers  of  these 
chapters  may  remember,  felt  obliged,  in  the  supposed  interest  of 
Genesis,  to  insist  that  the  only  safety  was  in  believing  that,  six 
thousand  years  ago,  the  Almighty,  for  some  inscrutable  purpose, 
in  a  moment,  set  Niagara  pouring  very  near  the  sjwt  where  it  is 
pouring  now ;  laid  the  various  strata,  and  sprinkled  the  f o^ils 
through  them  like  plums  through  a  pudding ;  scratched  the  glacial 
grooves  upon  the  rocks,  and  did  the  vast  multitude  of  things,  little 
and  great,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  required  to  delude  geologists 
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of  modem  times  into  the  conviction  tliat  all  these  things  were  the 
result  of  a  steady  progress  through  long  epochs.  On  a  similar 
plan,  Mr.  Southall  proposed,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  book,  as 
a  final  solution  of  the  problem,  the  declaration  that  Egypt,  with 
its  high  civilization  in  the  time  of  Mena,  with  its  races,  classes, 
institutions,  arrangements,  language,  monuments — all  indicating 
an  evolution  through  a  vast  previous  history — ^was  a  sudden  crea- 
tion which  came  fully  made  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator.  To 
use  his  own  words, "  The  Egyptians  had  no  stone  age,  and  were 
bom  civilized." 

There  is  an  old  story  that  once  on  a  time  a  certain  jovial  King 
of  France,  making  a  progress  through  his  kingdom,  was  received 
at  the  gates  of  a  provincial  town  by  the  mayor's  deputy,  who 
began  his  speech  on  this  wise :  "  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  there 
are  just  thirteen  reasons  why  his  honor  the  mayor  can  not  be 
present  to  welcome  you  this  morning.  The  first  of  these  reasons  is 
that  he  is  dead.''  On  this  the  king  graciously  declared  that  this 
first  reason  was  sufficient,  and  that  he  woxdd  not  trouble  the 
mayor's  deputy  for  the  twelve  others. 

So  with  Mr.  Southall's  argument :  one  simple  result  of  scien- 
tific research  out  of  many  is  all  that  it  is  needful  to  state,  and  this 
is,  that  in  these  later  years  we  have  a  new  and  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  prehistoric  man  in  Egypt  in  his  earliest, 
rudest  beginnings — ^the  very  same  evidence  which  we  find  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  world  which  have  been  carefully  examined. 
This  evidence  consists  of  stone  implements  which  have  been  found 
in  Egypt  in  such  forms,  at  such  points,  and  in  such  positions  that 
when  studied  in  connection  with  those  found  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  world,  from  New  Jersey  to  California,  from  France  to  India, 
and  from  England  to  the  Andaman  Islands,  they  force  uiK>n  us 
the  conviction  that  civilization  in  Egypt,  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  world,  was  develoi)ed  by  the  same  slow  process  of  evolution 
from  the  rudest  beginnings. 

It  is  true  that  men  learned  in  Egyptology  had  discouraged 
the  idea  of  an  earlier  stone  age  in  Egypt,  and  that  among  these 
were  Lepsius  and  Brugsch;  but  these  men  were  not  trained 
in  prehistoric  archaeology;  their  devotion  to  the  study  of  the 
monuments  of  Egyptian  civilization  had  evidently  drawn  them 
away  from  sympathy,  and  indeed  from  acquaintance  with  the 
work  of  men  like  Boucher  de  Perthes,  Lartet,  Nilsson,  Troyon, 
and  Dawkins.  But  a  new  era  was  beginning :  in  1867  Worsaae 
called  attention  to  the  prehistoric  implements  found  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Egypt ;  two  years  later  Arcelin  discussed  such  stone  im- 
plements found  beneath  the  soil  of  Sakkara  and  Ghizeh,  the 
very  focus  of  the  earliest  Egyptian  civilization ;  in  the  same  year 
Hamy  and  Lenormant  found  such  implements  washed  out  from 
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the  depths  higher  up  the  Nile  at  Thebes^  near  the  tombs  of  the 
kings ;  and  in  the  following  year  they  exhibited  more  flint  imple- 
ments found  at  various  other  places.  Coupled  with  these  discoY- 
eries  was  the  fact  that  Homer  and  Linant  found  a  copper  knife 
at  twenty-four  feet  and  pottery  at  sixty  feet  below  the  surface. 
In  1872  Dr.  Reil,  director  of  the  baths  at  Helouan,  near  Cwo, 
discovered  implements  of  chipped  flint ;  and  in  1877  Dr.  Jukes 
Brown  made  similar  discoveries  in  that  region.  In  1878  Ctecar 
Fraas,  summing  up  the  question,  showed  that  the  stone  imple- 
ments were  mainly  such  as  are  found  in  the  prehistoric  deposits 
of  other  countries,  and  that  Zittel,  having  found  them  in  the 
Libyan  Desert,  far  from  the  oases,  there  was  reason  to  suppose 
that  these  implements  were  used  before  the  region  became  a  des- 
ert and  before  Egypt  was  civilized.  Two  years  later  Dr.  Mook, 
of  Wiirzburg,  published  a  work  giving  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations with  careful  drawings  of  the  rude  stone  implements  dis- 
covered by  him  in  the  upper  Nile  Valley,  and  it  was  evident  that, 
while  some  of  these  implements  differed  slightly  from  those  before 
known,  the  great  mass  of  them  were  of  the  character  so  common 
in  the  prehistoric  deposits  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 

A  yet  more  important  contribution  to  this  mass  of  facts  was 
made  by  Prof.  Henry  Haynes,  of  Boston,  who  in  the  winter  of 
1877  and  1878  began  a  very  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject, 
and  discovered,  a  few  miles  east  of  Cairo,  many  flint  implements. 
The  significance  of  Haynes's  discoveries  was  twofold :  First,  there 
were,  among  these,  stone  axes  like  those  found  in  the  French 
drift-beds  of  St.  Acheul,  showing  that  the  men  who  made  these  in 
Egypt  were  passing  through  the  same  phase  of  savagery  as  thai 
of  Quaternary  France ;  secondly,  he  found  a  workshop  for  m^- 
ing  these  implements,  proving  tiiat  these  flint  implements  w^re 
not  brought  into  Egypt  by  invaders,  but  made  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  country.  From  this  first  field  Prof.  Haynes  went  to 
Helouan,  north  of  Cairo,  and  there  found,  as  Dr.  Reil  had  done, 
various  TiC^orked  flints,  some  of  them  like  those  discovered  by  M. 
Rivi&re  in  the  caves  of  southern  France ;  thence  he  went  up  the 
Nile  to  Luxor,  the  site  of  ancient  Thebes,  began  a  thorough  search 
in  the  Tertiary  limestone  hills,  and  found  multitudes  of  chipped 
stone  implements,  some  of  them,  indeed,  of  original  forms,  but 
most  of  forms  common  in  other  parts  of  the  world  under  similar 
circumstances,  some  of  the  chipped  stone  axes  corresponding 
closely  to  those  found  in  the  drift-beds  of  northern  France. 

Nothing  in  its  way  can  be  more  perfect  than  the  modest  mono- 
graph in  which  Prof.  Haynes  records  these  researches,  and  the 
photographs  of  these  chipped  flint  implements  show  conclusively 
that,  long  ages  before  the  earliest  period  of  Egyptian  civilization 
of  which  the  monuments  of  the  first  dynasties  give  us  any  trace. 
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mankind  in  the  Nile  Valley  was  going  through  the  same  slow- 
progress  from  the  period  when,  standing  just  above  the  brutes,  he 
defended  himself  with  implements  of  rudely  chipped  stone. 

But  in  1881  came  discoveries  which  settled  the  question  en- 
tirely. In  that  year  Gteneral  Pitt-Rivers,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  President  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  and  J.  F. 
Campbell,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England, 
found  implements  not  only  in  alluvial  deposits,  associated  with 
the  bones  of  the  zebra,  hyena,  and  other  animals  which  have  since 
retreated  farther  south,  but,  at  Djebel  Assas,  near  Thebes,  they 
found  implements  of  chipped  flint  in  the  hard,  stratified  gravel, 
from  six  and  a  half  to  ten  feet  below  the  surface ;  relics  evidently, 
as  Mr.  Campbell  says,  "beyond  calculation  older  than  the  oldest 
Egyptian  temples  and  tombs.*'  They  certainly  proved  that  Egyp- 
tian civilization  had  not  issued  in  its  completeness,  and  all  at  once, 
from  the  hand  of  the  Creator  in  the  time  of  Menes.  Thus  was 
ended  the  contention  of  Mr.  Southall. 

Still  another  attack  upon  the  new  scientific  conclusions  came 
from  France,  when  in  1883  the  Abbd  Hamard,  Priest  of  the  Ora- 
tory, published  his  Age  of  Stone  and  Primitive  Man.  He  had 
been  especially  stirred  up  by  the  arrangement  of  prehistoric  im- 
plements by  periods  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878 ;  he  bitterly 
complains  of  all  these  as  having  an  anti-Christian  tendency,  and 
rails  at  science  as  "  the  idol  of  the  day.*'  He  attacks  Mortillet,  one 
of  the  leaders  in  French  archcBology,  with  a  great  display  of  con- 
tempt; speaks  of  the  "venom"  in  books  on  prehistoric  man  gen- 
erally; complains  that  the  Church  is  too  mild  and  gentle  with 
such  monstrous  doctrines ;  bewails  the  concessions  made  to  science 
by  some  eminent  preachers,  and  foretells  his  own  martydom  at 
the  hands  of  men  of  science. 

Efforts  like  these  accomplished  little,  and  a  more  legitimate 
attempt  was  made  to  resist  the  conclusions  of  archaeology  in 
Egypt  by  showing  that  knives  of  stone  were  used  in  obedience  to 
a  sacred  ritual  in  Egypt  for  embalming  and  in  Judea  for  circum- 
cision, and  that  these  flint  knives  might  have  had  this  later  origin. 
But  the  argument  against  this  view  was  triple :  First,  as  we  have 
Been,  not  only  stone  knives,  but  axes  and  other  implements  of 
stone  similar  to  those  of  a  prehistoric  period  in  western  Europe 
were  discovered ;  secondly,  these  implements  were  discovered  in 
the  hard  gravel  drift  of  a  period  evidently  far  earlier  than  that  of 
Menes ;  and,  thirdly,  the  use  of  stone  implements  in  Egyptian  and 
Jewish  sacred  functions,  so  far  from  weakening  the  force  of  the 
arguments  for  the  long  and  slow  development  of  Egyptian  civili- 
zation from  the  men  who  used  rude  flint  implements  to  the  men 
who  built  and  adorned  the  great  temples  of  the  early  dynasties,  is 
really  an  argument  in  favor  of  that  long  evolution.    A  study  of 
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comparative  ethnology  has  made  it  clear  that  the  sacred  skme 
knives  and  implements  of  the  Egyptian  and  Jewish  priestly  ritual 
were  natural  survivals  of  that  previous  period.  For  sacrificial  or 
ritual  purposes,  the  knife  of  stone  was  considered  more  sacred 
than  the  knife  of  bronze  or  iron,  simply  because  it  was  ancient; 
just  as  to-day  in  India,  Brahman  priests  kindle  the  sacred  fire,  not 
with  matches  or  flint  and  steel,  but  by  a  process  found  in  the 
earliest,  lowest  stages  of  human  culture — ^by  violently  boring  a 
pointed  stick  into  another  piece  of  wood  until  a  spark  com.es ;  and 
just  as  to-day,  in  Europe  and  America,  the  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages  survives  as  a  special  religious  form  in  the  erection 
of  our  most  recent  churches,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  thousands 
on  thousands  of  us  feel  that  we  can  not  worship  fitly  unless  in  the 
midst  of  windows,  decorations,  vessels,  implements,  vestments,  and 
ornaments,  no  longer  used  elsewhere,  but  which  have  survived  in 
sundry  branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  derived  a  special 
sanctity  from  the  fact  that  they  are  of  ancient  origin. 

Taking,  then,  the  whole  mass  of  testimony  together,  even 
though  a  plausible  or  very  strong  argument  against  single  evi- 
dences may  be  made  here  and  there,  the  force  of  its  combined  mass 
remains,  and  leaves  both  the  vast  antiquity  of  man  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  civilization  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  forms,  as  proved 
by  the  prehistoric  remains  of  Egypt  and  so  many  other  countries 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt* 

*  For  Mr.  Southall's  yiews,  see  his  Beoent  Origin  of  Man,  p.  20,  and  elsewhere.  For  Mr. 
Gos8e*8  views,  see  hid  Omphalos  as  cited  in  the  chapter  on  Geology  in  this  series.  I^  a 
summary  of  the  work  of  Arcelin,  Hamy,  Lenormant,  ^chard,  Lubbodc,  Mook,  and  Haynes, 
see  MortlUet,  Lc  Pr^historique,  pamm.  As  to  Zittel*s  discovery,  see  Oscar  Fraas's  Ans  dem 
Orient,  Stuttgart,  1878.  As  to  the  striking  similarities  of  the  stone  implements  found  in 
E^ypt  with  those  found  in  the  drift  and  bone  caves,  see  Mook's  Monograph,  WSrsbnrg 
1880,  dted  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  series,  especially  Plates  IX,  XI,  XIL  Fw  even  mart 
striking  reproductions  of  photographs  showing  this  remarkable  similarity  between  Egyptan 
and  European  chipped  stone  remains,  see  H.  W.  Haynes,  Paleolithic  Implements  in  tipper 
Egypt,  Boston,  1881.  See  also  Evans,  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  diap.  i,  pp.  8,  9, 44, 
102,  816,  829.  As  to  stone  implements  used  by  priests  of  Jehovah,  priests  of  Baal,  priests 
of  Moloch,  and  priests  of  Odin,  as  religious  survivals,  see  GartaUhac,  as  above,  6  and  7 ; 
also  Lartet  in  De  Luynes,  Expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  also  Kllsson,  Primitive  lohabiC- 
ants  of  Scandinavia,  pp.  96,  97.  For  the  discoveries  by  Pitt-Rivers,  see  the  Journal  of  ihe 
Anthropological  Institute  of  Orcat  Britain  and  Ireland  for  1881,  vol.  xi,  pp.  S82  «<  atg. ; 
and  for  Campbe11*s  decision  regarding  them,  see  ibid.,  pp.  896, 897.  For  facts  summed  op 
in  the  words,  <*  It  is  most  probable  that  Egypt  at  a  remote  period  passed  like  many 
other  countries  through  its  stone  period,'*  see  Hilton  Price,  F.  S.  A.,  F.  G.  S.,  paper  hi  the 
Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  1884,  p.  56.  6^)eci- 
mens  of  palseolithic  implements  from  Egypt— knives,  arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  flakes,  and 
the  like,  both  of  peculiar  and  ordinaiy  forms— may  be  seen  in  various  museums,  but  ecpe- 
cially  in  that  of  Prof.  Haynes,  of  Boston.  Some  interesting  lig^t  b  also  thrown  Into  the 
subject  by  the  specimens  obtained  by  General  Wilson  and  deposited  in  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution at  Washington.  For  the  Abb«  Hamard's  attack,  see  his  L*Age  de  la  Flene  et 
rnomme  Primitif,  Paris,  1888— especially  his  preface. 
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COMMON  SENSE  APPLIED  TO  THE  TARIFF 
QUESTION. 

Bt  EDWABD  ATKINSON. 
II 


"W 


"E  are  at  the  parting  of  tlie  ways/'  Any  one  who  takes  the 
ground  that  the  main  object  which  should  be  kept  in  view 
in  placing  taxes  upon  foreign  imports  may  rightly  be  an  attempt 
to  establish  any  and  every  branch  of  industry,  great  and  small, 
'without  regarding  the  use  to  which  imports  are  to  be  put,  and 
without  any  consideration  of  the  temporary  obstruction  to  other 
branches  of  industry  which  must  follow  any  interference  with 
the  natural  course  of  trade,  may  take  his  own  way;  he  will  have 
no  further  interest  in  this  essay.  Such  men  may  separate  them- 
selves under  the  guidance  of  their  chosen  leaders,  for  such  influ- 
ence upon  the  question  of  taxation  as  they  may  be  capable  of  ex- 
erting. Their  position  is  a  very  plain  one,  and  it  has  been  rightly 
named  by  its  chief  exj)onent,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  the  method  of  **  protection  with  incidental  rev- 
enuer  May  it  not  be  held  that  this  method  is  inconsistent  with 
the  public  welfare  and  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  very  principle  of 
law  which  has  been  established  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Loan  Association  vs.  Topeka  ? 

In  this  case.  Justice  Miller,  on  behalf  of  the  court,  stated  this 
fundamental  principle  of  law  as  follows :  "  To  lay  with  one  hand 
the  iwwer  of  the  Government  on  the  property  of  the  citizen,  and 
with  the  other  bestow  it  on  favored  individuals  to  aid  private 
undertakings,  and  to  build  up  private  enterprises,  is  none  the  less 
robbery  because  it  is  done  under  the  forms  of  law  and  is  called 
taxation.  This  is  not  legislation ;  it  is  a  decree  under  legislative 
forms.  .  .  .  Beyond  a  cavil  there  can  be  no  lawful  tax  which  is 
not  laid  for  a  public  purpose.'' 

I  think  it  must  be  clear  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  that  the 
theory  of  Mr.  McKinley,  of  ^^  protection  with  incidental  revenue/^ 
is  in  fact  forbidden  by  this  dictum  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  can 
only  be  justified  by  a  legal  subterfuge,  to  wit,  that  a  public  pur- 
I>08e  or  necessity  exists  which  justifies  doing  away  with  the 
revenue  duty  on  sugar,  thereby  depriving  the  Government  of  all 
revenue  from  that  source,  and  continuing  to  tax  the  people  in 
order  to  pay  a  bounty  to  the  sugar-planters.  The  bounty  to 
sugar-planters  must  be  justified,  if  justified  at  all,  upon  the 
ground  that  public  necessity  requires  the  production  of  sugar 
within  the  limits  of  our  own  country,  although  sugar  can  be 
procured  at  less  cost  in  exchange  for  wheat,  cotton,  and  oil.    If 
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not  so  justified,  the  tax  from  whicli  the  bounty  is  to  be  "bestowed 
upon  private  individuals  to  aid  private  enterprises  becomes  noiie 
the  less  robbery  because  it  is  done  under  the  forms  of  law,  and  is 
called  taxation/' 

This  proposition  brings  the  effect  of  this  theory  of  protection 
directly  into  view;  one  may  well  ask  why  the  same  method 
should  not  be  adopted  to  promote  other  branches  of  industry. 
It  is  admittedly  more  important  that  this  country  shoxdd  make 
its  own  iron  than  that  it  should  make  its  own  sugar,  and  the 
heavy  duties  on  iron  and  steel  have  been  justified  upon  the 
ground  that  it  is  for  the  public  interest  to  make  this  country 
independent  of  all  others  in  the  production  of  iron.  It  is  nor 
independent,  whether  we  will  or  no ;  we  are  consuming  thirty-five 
to  forty  per  cent  of  the  iron  of  the  world  and  no  other  country 
could  possibly  supply  us.  On  the  plea  that  this  branch  of  indi^try 
should  be  sustained,  the  consumers  of  iron  and  steel  in  this  coun- 
try have  paid  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumers 
who  have  been  supplied  by  Great  Britain  and  Grermany,  ranging 
from  $50,000,000  to  $80,000,000  a  year  for  the  last  ten  years.  The 
excess  of  price  has  not  been  paid  over  tct  the  workmen  by  the 
owners  of  the  mines  and  works,  it  has  been  bestowed  upon  private 
individuals  to  aid  private  enterprises.  One  has  only  to  examine 
the  average  wages  of  the  workmen  in  the  iron  mines  and  wo^ 
of  this  country  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  much  less  than  the 
wages  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  conversion  of  crude  iron 
and  steel  into  machinery,  tools,  beams,  bars,  and  other  forms  for 
use.  If  it  were  proposed  to  remit  all  duties  upon  iron  and  steel, 
and  to  pay  a  bounty  to  the  producers  of  these  crude  metals,  «inal 
to  the  excess  of  price  which  we  have  paid  for  the  last  ten  years, 
would  not  that  bring  the  case  directly  under  the  law  as  laid  down 
by  Justice  Miller  ?  If  under  such  circumstances  it  would  come 
directly  under  the  law,  why  does  not  the  case  come  indirectly  under 
the  law,  provided  a  case  could  be  made  up  to  test  the  question  in 
court  ?  It  might  be  difficult,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  to  hring  the 
case  into  court,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  this  policy  of 
protection  with  incidental  revenue  were  to  be  forced  into  effect  by 
the  votes  of  a  temporary  majority  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  a  way  might  be  found  to  bring  this  subject  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  to  abate  this  evil  by  a  decision  of  the  conrt 
That  is  the  way  by  which  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  taxing  power 
have  been  prevented,  but  the  remedy  can  be  more  easily  applied 
through  legislation.  The  present  tax  upon  the  import  of  tin 
plates  is  purely  a  revenue  measure,  because  no  one  makes  such 
plates  in  this  country.  The  object  of  raising  this  tax  to  twice  the 
rate  now  levied  is  that  "  a  bounty  may  be  bestowed  upon  private 
individuals  in  order  to  aid  them  in  the  private  enterprise'' of 
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making  tin  plates.  The  income  of  the  tax  has  been  asked  for  this 
purpose — ^it  has  been  granted  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  for  this  purpose — it  is  consistent  with  the  so- 
called  principle  of  protection  with  incidental  revenue,  and  not  a 
man  who  has  voted  for  this  measure  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives can  deny  that,  under  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court,  this 
method  ''is  not  legislation.;  it  is  a  decree  under  legislative  forms, 
and  is  none  the  less  robbery  because  it  is  called  taxation/' 

On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of 
protection  according  to  the  principles  of  its  founders — ^viz.,  tem- 
I)orary  support  during  the  period  of  the  infancy  of  any  art — may 
now  be  ready  to  join  with  the  reasonable  advocates  of  freer  trade 
in  coming  to  an  agreement  upon  a  measure  which  would  be  con- 
sistent with  existing  conditions,  and  also  consistent  with  common 
sense.  All  admit,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  did,  that  we  can  not  apply 
the  absolute  theory  of  free  trade  at  the  present  time.  But  we  can 
lay  aside  our  prejudices;  we  can  treat  the  whole  subject  in  a 
judicial  way;  we  can  adopt  a  measure  of  tariff  reform  which 
shall  lead  in  due  season  to  such  free  trade  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  necessity  of  deriving  a  revenue  from  duties  upon  im- 
ports, the  subjects  of  taxation  being  selected  with  a  view  to  the 
least  burden  upon  consumers. 

We  may  now  take  up  the  right  method  of  bringing  an  agree- 
ment on  method  into  practice  and  thereby  giving  the  necessary 
direction  to  our  legislators,  who  are  all  seeking  for  guidance 
among  their  constituents.  How  can  we  exi>ect  legislators  to 
make  good  laws  if  their  constituents  do  not  themselves  know 
what  kind  of  laws  thejr  want  ? 

When  this  subject  is  thus  approached  in  a  judicial  way,  there 
are  two  lines  of  preliminary  research  and  two  sets  of  facts  of 
which  full  cognizance  must  be  taken : 

The  home  market  of  this  country  rests  for  its  development, 
its  stability  and  its  profit,  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  consumers  of  this  country  who  are  working  people  busily 
occupied  for  gain  in  all  the  arts  of  life ;  of  whom  a  vast  majority 
are  ''working  people*'  even  in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  commonly  used.  The  census  of  occupations  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  gainful  pursuits  is  doubtless  about  as  accurate  as 
the  enumeration  of  the  population  itself.  Those  who  are  thus 
occupied  for  gain  and  who  do  all  the  work  of  production  and  dis^- 
tribution,  and  who  enjoy  greater  or  less  abundance  in  their  con- 
sumption according  to  their  larger  or  lesser  share  of  the  joint 
annual  product,  number  one  in  three  of  the  whole  population,  dis- 
regarding fractions.  They  are  listed  under  different  heads,  viz. — 
four  general  classes,  and  a  great  many  sub-classes  under  each  of 
the  general  heads.   The  proportions  under  the  four  general  classes 
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have  not  varied  much  for  several  decades.  According  to  the  cea- 
sus  of  1880,  the  total  number  of  all  who  were  occupied  for  gain 
was  17,400,000  out  of  50,000,000.  (I  will  omit  fractions  in  dealing 
with  these  figures.)  A  little  over  twenty-three  per  cent,  number- 
ing about  4,000,000,  were  occupied  in  professional  and  peisoiial 
service.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  direct  foreign  competitioi 
with  this  class  through  the  import  of  products.  T^i  and  four 
tenths  per  cent,  numbering  a  little  over  1,800,000,  were  occupied  ia 
trade  and  transportation;  there  can  be  no  import  of  foreign  prod- 
ucts to  compete  with  this  class ;  it  matters  not  to  them  what  thej 
move  or  what  they  may  deal  in.  Forty-four  per  cent,  numbermg 
a  little  over  7,600,000,  were  occupied  in  agriculture  as  farmers  and 
farm  laborers,  fruit  cultivators,  shepherds,  and  the  like;  aai 
lastly,  twenty -two  per  cent,  numbering  a  little  over  3,8(X),000, 
were  occupied  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts  and  in 
mining.  All  who  could  or  can  be  subjected  to  any  change  in  tie 
direction  of  their  industry  by  alterations  in  the  tariff  policy  of 
this  country  are  substantially  included  in  the  two  latter  dases^ 
L  a,  in  agriculture  and  manufactures. 

According  to  the  valuation  of  the  products  of  agricultoe, 
which  was  carefully  revised  by  the  Department  of  Agricnlture 
after  the  census  had  been  taken,  the  total  value  of  the  product 
of  this  great  body  of  farmers  and  farm  laborers^  numberiiig 
7,600,000,  was  a  little  under  $4,000,000,000;  that  part  of  the  prod- 
uct which  consisted  of  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  wool,  fruits, 
and  the  like,  or  of  any  other  articles  which  could  be  in  any  pan 
imported  from  abroad,  came  to  less  than  $200,000,000— or  less 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  totaL  It  follows  that  not  exc^din^ 
350,000  to  400,000  of  all  who  were  occupied  in  agricnlture  could 
be  subjected  to  any  adverse  influence  by  changes  in  the  tariff, 
even  if  a  larger  proportion  of  these  necessary  articles  were  im- 
ported free  of  duty  than  had  been  imported  while  subject  to  duty; 
this  estimate  by  persons  being  made  in  ratio  to  the  relative  Talne 
of  different  products. 

In  this  consideration  we  of  course  leave  out  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  climate  and  to  our  advantage 
of  position,  there  is  a  considerable  exchange  of  products  of  agri- 
culture between  us  and  our  neighbors  in  Canada ;  the  amoonts 
about  balance.  On  the  whole,  we  supply  Canada  with  a  rather 
larger  part  of  the  products  of  agriculture  than  they  can  supply 
to  us.  But  the  total  traffic  is  relatively  a  very  small  part  of  our 
commerce,  and  may  be  wholly  set  aside,  especially  since  the  advo- 
cates both  of  protection  and  of  freer  trade  are  coming  together 
in  sustaining  reciprocity  among  the  nations  on  the  Americaa  con- 
tinents, especially  with  Canada. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1880,  seventeen  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
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the  product  of  agriculture  found  its  home  market  only  by  sale  for 
export  to  foreign  countries ;  since  then  the  proportion  of  exports 
has  diminished ;  exports  now  range  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  in 
value  of  the  total  product  of  agriculture,  varying  with  the  rela- 
tive supply  and  demand.  It  therefore  follows  that  there  is  a 
vastly  greater  proportion  of  farmers  and  farm  laborers  whose 
home  market  depends  upon  the  export  trade  than  there  are  of 
those  who  might  possibly  be  harmed  even  if,  through  imports  of 
foreign  articles  of  like  kind,  the  demand  for  their  own  product 
were  reduced. 

When  we  take  up  the  fourth  class,  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanic arts  and  mining,  one's  judgment  may  vary  as  to  the  pro- 
portion whose  home  market  depends  upon  export  and  the  propor- 
tion whose  product  could  be  in  part  imported  from  a  foreign 
country.  In  a  rough  and  ready  way  it  may  be  said  that  about 
one  half  the  total  number  under  this  head  of  3,800,000  were  me- 
chanics engaged  in  building  trades  or  in  other  arts  which  can  not 
be  conducted  on  the  factory  principle,  and  which  can  not  be  inter- 
fered with  or  aflfected  to  their  detriment  by  any  import  from  any 
foreign  country,  but  may  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  removal  of 
taxes  from  the  materials  on  which  they  work. 

It  is  not  worth  while  at  this  time  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
classification  of  the  other  half  of  this  number.  Let  it  be  admitted 
that  there  are  about  1,900,000  to  2,000,000  people  more  or  less,  each 
of  whom  supi>orts  two  others  who  are  occupied  distinctly  in  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts,  a  part  of  whose  work  may  be 
promoted  by  a  tariff,  and  a  part  of  whose  work  might  perhaps  be 
adversely  affected  by  injudicious  or  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
tariff  policy  of  the  country.  The  main  point  of  this  analysis  is 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  and 
probably  more,  of  all  who  are  occupied  for  gain  in  this  country, 
have  no  direct  interest  in  the  tariff  question  except  ds  consumers; 
while  the  remainder,  about  evenly  divided  between  producers  and 
consumers,  may  be  affected  more  or  less  by  changes  in  the  tariff 
system  to  their  benefit,  or  to  their  injury  by  injudicious  or  revo- 
lutionary changes. 

There  are  probably  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons occupied  mainly  in  agriculture,  but  partly  in  the  mining, 
mechanic,  and  manufacturing  arts,  whose  home  market  depends 
absolutely  on  sales  for  export,  and  about  ten  to  twelve  hundred 
thousand  occupied  mainly  in  manufacturing  and  mining  but  in 
lesser  proi>ortion  in  agriculture,  whose  product  would  be  in  part 
imported  if  all  duties  on  their  products  were  abated.  The  reduc- 
tion or  abatement  of  duties  on  imports  would  necessarily  promote 
exports,  but  how  much  imports  would  be  increiswed  or  diminished 
can  not  be  determined  until  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  duties  on 
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crude  or  partly  manufactured  materials  shall  have  given  our  do- 
mestic manufacturers  an  even  chance  to  compete  with  others. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  number  of  persons  who  are  occupied 
in  branches  of  agriculture,  in  manuf  actures,  and  in  mining,  whose 
home  market  depends  wholly  upon  sales  for  export  to  other  conn* 
tries,  exceeds  the  number  of  those  who  are  occupied  in  any  branch 
of  domestic  production  of  which  a  part  might  be  imported  under 
other  conditions,  then  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  only  effect  of 
duties  upon  imports  has  been  or  is  to  give  a  different  direction  to 
domestic  industry  from  that  which  it  would  otherwise  have  taken. 
By  such  a  course  we  do  not  add  anything  to  or  take  away  any- 
thing from  the  work  that  is  to  be  done,  but  we  do  or  may  dimin- 
ish the  value  of  the  domestic  product  from  which  all  wages  and 
profits  are  alike  derived,  by  restricting  its  market,  thus  diminish- 
ing both  general  wages  and  profits  in  the  attempt  to  increase 
them  in  specific  directions.  If  the  import  of  foreign  goods,  eitiier 
crude  or  manufactured,  is  obstructed,  then  it  follows  of  neces- 
sity that  the  export  of  the  products  of  the  farm  and  of  the 
mine  is  to  that  extent  obstructed,  because  we  buy  our  foreign 
goods  in  exchange  for  food  that  we  can  not  consume,  for  cotton 
that  we  can  not  spin,  and  for  oil  that  we  can  not  bum.  ^  But," 
some  one  says,  '^  if  these  foreign  goods  were  manufactured  at 
home,  there  would  then  be  the  same  market  for  the  product  of 
the  farm,  the  mine,  and  the  forest,  within  the  limit  of  our  country, 
that  now  exists  abroad."  That  view  of  the  matter  opens  a  very 
complex  question.  One  can  neither  admit  nor  deny  that  position, 
because  we  have  no  eiperience  to  guide  us.  If,  however,  we  did 
make  the  finished  goods  which  we  import  into  this  country,  the 
work  in  the  factories  in  which  they  would  be  made  would  give 
employment  to  a  very  much  less  number  of  laborers  than  are 
engaged  in  the  product  of  wheat  and  cotton  which  we  now  ex- 
change for  them.  The  home  market  which  would  be  established 
in  this  artificial  way  would  not  take  up  anything  like  the  quan- 
tity of  products  of  the  farm,  the  mine,  and  the  forest  that  is  now 
exported. 

To  show  the  absurdity  of  this  conception,  I  can  not  do  better 
than  to  quote  from  Mr.  Butterworth's  late  speech.  Having  laid 
down  his  base-line  principle  with  reference  to  the  revision  of  the 
tariff,  viz.,  that  of  reduction,  he  says :  "  Otherwise  we  should  have 
five  gentlemen,  honorable  and  learned  gentlemen,  arbitrarily  shuf- 
fling and  disarranging,  according  to  their  own  partially  enlight- 
ened judgment,  the  more  than  fifty  thousand  industries  of  sixty 
millions  of  people,  scattered  over  a  vast  continent,  affecting 
directly  and  indirectly  every  home  in  the  land,  and  having  to  do 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.** 

Is  it  not  a  simple  absurdity  to  expect  the  men  whom  we  elect 
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to  Congress^  whose  capacity  or  whose  want  of  capacity  we  all 
know ;  many  of  whom  we  would  never  choose  to  manage  a  sin- 
g^le  large  corporation^  bank,  or  other  commercial  enterprise — to 
be  able  to  choose  and  direct  the  occupations  of  this  people  ?  Are 
such  men  as  our  members  of  Congress  to  be  empowered  to  say  to 
US,  This  branch  of  work  you  shall  do,  and  that  branch  of  work 
you  shall  not  do  P  What  an  absurdity  I  As  if  the  people  were 
not  more  competent  than  any  Congress  that  ever  existed,  and  more 
capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs  than  the  average  member. 

Again,  what  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  bugbear  which  is 
held  up  to  us,  of  a  community  which  would  be  exclusively  devoted 
to  agriculture,  as  the  penalty  for  doing  away  with  protection  to 
domestic  industry  p  Such  a  community  never  existed  upon  this 
continent  except  in  the  slave  States.  There,  owing  to  slavery,  we 
had  a  community  almost  wholly  devoted  to  i^griculture,  and  this 
was  due  to  the  coercion  of  law  and  the  attempt  to  direct  and  con* 
trol  the  labor  of  a  great  community  by  statute. 

The  first  pamphlet  ever  printed  by  the  writer,  on  Cheap  Cotton 
by  Free  Labor,  was  devoted  to  an  economic  review  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem of  labor.  In  that  and  in  other  articles  I  treated  the  system 
purely  from  the  economic  standpoint ;  I  ventured  to  predict  the 
changes  which  would  come  whenever  the  attempt  to  direct  the 
labor  of  the  community  by  the  force  of  slavery  should  be  removed. 
When  the  economic  history  of  the  present  generation  shall  be 
written,  it  will  give  a  picture  of  the  most  wonderful  industrial 
revolution  that  has  ever  been  witnessed,  and  it  will  do  away  for- 
ever with  the  conception  that  infant  industries  require  even  tem- 
porary support  from  the  Government. 

Witness  the  conditions.  In  1865  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  were  subjected  not  only  to  a  revolution  of  institutions  but 
of  ideas.  A  considerable  part  of  the  most  effective  brain-power  of 
the  South  was  disfranchised  as  a  penalty  for  having  taken  part  in 
the  rebellion,  while  the  franchise  was  given  to  the  most  ignorant 
portion  of  the  community.  I  fully  justify  the  enfranchisement 
—the  protection  of  the  ballot  was  necessary  to  the  black  citizens 
of  the  United  States— but  I  have  never  justified  the  disfranchise- 
ment. The  result  was  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  We  all  know  the 
history  of  what  had  been  miscalled  "  carpet-bag "  governments. 
They  were  not  "carpet-bag''  governments  in  any  single  State, 
so  far  as  I  can  find  out.  The  Northern  men  who  took  part  in  the 
readmission  of  the  Southern  States  brought  to  their  aid  the  best 
constitutional  lawyers,  and  the  organic  laws  of  these  States  were 
most  admirably  framed  and  carried  through  by  them.  It  was  in 
specific  legislation  under  these  organic  laws  that  the  abuses  hap- 
pened ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  was  not  one  single  in- 
stance or  not  one  single  law  called  into  existence  under  these 
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conditions,  in  which  the  majority  of  white  men  were  not  South- 
ern bom  and  Southern  bred  in  each  so-called ''carpet-bag  Legisla- 
ture." If,  then,  the  ignorant  blacks  were  led  to  pervert  the  trusfc 
that  was  imposed  upon  them,  they  were  not  led  thereto  by  thd 
Northern  "  carpet-baggers.*' 

The  very  necessities  of  society  made  it  necessary  that  this  per- 
version of  the  powers  of  government  should  be  stopped.  It  was 
done ;  and  the  old  colored  man  at  the  Capitol  in  South  Carolina 
explained  the  case  in  a  single  phrase  when  I  asked  him  why  the 
Republican  Governor  had  been  thrown  out  and  Wade  Hampton 
elected  the  year  before ;  his  answer  was,  *'  Yer  can't  put  ig^nance 
top  o'  'telligence  and  make  it  stay  dar.*'  It  might  be  wise  for 
those  who  are  pressing  the  "  Force  bill "  in  the  present  Congress 
to  take  coimsel  from  this  old  colored  man.  No  force  bill  can 
"  put  ig'nance  on  top  o'  'telligence  and  make  it  stay  dar,**  but  the 
enactment  of  such  a  measure  will  make  it  very  plain  that  intel- 
ligence must  displace  ignorance  of  the  present  conditions  of  the 
South  in  many  of  the  seats  in  the  present  House  and  Senate. 

Under  these  adverse  conditions — ^with  that  element  of  property 
which  had  been  the  main-stay  of  its  citizens  totally  destroyed,  its 
railway  system  torn  up,  its  fields  devastated,  its  fences  burned,  and 
many  of  its  most  important  mills  and  works  utterly  destroyed ; 
without  capital,  without  inherited  skill  or  aptitude — ^the  South  en- 
tered upon  new  fields  of  industry,  exposed  to  the  absolutely  free 
and  unrestricted  competition  of  the  Northern  farmers,  the  North- 
em  miners,  the  Northern  manufacturers  and  the  Northern  ar- 
tisans and  mechanics  in  every  branch  of  work. 

No  one  can  yet  measure  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
all  the  arts  and  industries  which  are  necessary  to  civilized  life  in 
that  great  Southland.  I  have  lately  been  on  a  hasty  trip  as  far  as 
New  Orleans ;  I  have  witnessed  the  progress  of  white  and  black 
alike ;  progress  upon  the  farm,  in  the  field,  in  the  great  factory, 
in  the  workshop ;  progress  in  better  conditions  of  life,  in  higher 
wages  and  in  lower  cost,  in  every  town  and  city  and  wherevOT  the 
railway  has  penetrated.  It  is  a  complete  proof  that  diversity  of 
employment  establishes  itself  iu  spite  of  legislation  and  in  spite 
of  every  bad  form  of  taxation. 

If  you  will  glance  over  the  analysis  of  the  occupations  of  the 
people  of  the  several  States  in  the  census  of  1880,  limiting  3rour 
observation  to  those  which  had  not  been  subject  to  the  indi|piity 
of  slavery,  you  will  find  that  in  a  very  short  time  after  a  State  or 
Territory  is  oi)en  to  settlement  a  certain  balance  of  occupations 
establishes  itself.  Where  the  land  is  poor,  as  in  New  England, 
the  larger  number  will  be  occupied  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanic  arts ;  where  the  land  is  good,  and  the  connection  with 
the  markets  established,  there  may  be  for  a  time  an  excess  in 
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Agriculture  as  compared  with  other  occupations;  but  after  the 
iiormal  conditions  have  become  established  by  long  settlement,  as 
in  Ohio,  for  instance — ^a  State  midway  between  the  great  prairies 
of  the  West  and  the  factories  of  the  East — ^we  find  that,  although 
'there  is  almost  nothing  produced  in  Ohio  which  could  be  imported 
from  any  foreign  country,  except  a  little  wool  and  a  little  pig-iron 
— ^the  two  together  constituting  a  small  proportion  of  the  product 
of  the  State  and  giving  employment  in  1880  to  only  thirty-two 
thousand  out  of  one  million  persons  then  occupied  for  gain,  rat- 
ing persons  in  ratio  to  the  relative  value  of  products — ^the  balance 
of  occupations  is  about  the  same  as  that  which  has  established 
itself  on  the  average  throughout  the  country.  That  average  is 
forty  to  forty-five  i)er  cent  in  agriculture ;  ten  to  eleven  per  cent 
in  trade  and  transportation ;  twenty  to  twenty-four  per  cent  in 
professional  and  personal  service ;  twenty  to  twenty-four  per  cent 
in  manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts  and  in  mining. 

The  error  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  in  his  article  in  the 
ITorth  American  Review,  to  which  Mr.  Blaine  replied,  is  of  this 
nature.  If  I  read  his  article  correctly  from  his  standpoint,  I  think 
be  holds  to  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  conditions  of  this  country 
are  more  especially  adapted  to  agriculture  than  to  the  manuf  act- 
xiring  arts.  A  greater  mistake  could  not  be  made.  We  {>ossess 
greater  advantages  in  our  natural  conditions  and  resources  for 
the  establishment  of  the  mining  industry,  the  mechanic  arts  and 
manufacturing,  than  we  do  in  agriculture ;  and  it  is  only  due  to 
our  own  blunders  that  we  do  not  take  the  paramount  position  in 
the  world  in  all  these  arts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reply  of  Mr.  Blaine  is  full  of  yet  more 
gross  errors ;  not  errors  of  opinion,  but  errors  in  the  statement  of 
facts.  A  more  mistaken  or  erroneous  statement  of  the  course 
of  economic  history  not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  also  in  this 
country,  could  hardly  have  been  compiled  than  is  found  in  Mr. 
Blaine's  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  A  complete  review  of  these  two 
articles  remains  to  be  written. 

80  much  for  the  analysis  by  persons.  Now,  if  we  adopt  the 
theory  so  well  laid  down  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  he  had  become 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  tariff  reform,  that  if  our  condition 
had  not  been  changed  by  our  long  persistence  in  a  high  tariff 
policy,  we  might  choose  the  subjects  from  which  to  derive  our 
revenue  so  as  to  interfere  in  the  least  degree  either  with  com- 
merce, agriculture,  or  manufactures — ^then  the  collection  of  our 
necessary  revenue  either  from  customs  or  from  excise,  or  both, 
would  become  a  very  simple  matter. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  take  up  this  subject  as  a  matter  of  theory 
and  not  of  condition.  Let  us  investigate  our  resources,  and  lay 
oat  an  ideal  method  for  collecting  the  national  revenue  wholly 
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from  articles  of  voluntary  rather  than  of  necessary  use,  exempting 
everything  that  enters  into  the  process  of  domestic  indnstxy,  and 
taxing  only  those  articles  of  which  consumers  may  even  be  de- 
prived of  some  part  on  account  of  the  cost,  and  yet  not  be  in  any 
degree  harmed  or  prevented  from  doing  the  most  eflfective  work  <rf 
which  they  are  capable ;  our  object  being  to  leave  them  f  ree,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  obtain  the  largest  annual  product  either  by  the  appU- 
cation  of  the  labor  of  the  people  of  the  country  to  its  own  re- 
sources, or  indirectly  by  devoting  their  labor  and  capital  to  ex- 
changing their  own  products  for  articles  of  necessity  which  may 
be  of  foreign  origin,  thus  securing  every  article  of  necessity  at 
the  lowest  cost,  whether  of  foreign  or  of  domestic  origin.  We 
could  then  raise  all  the  necessary  revenue  from  spirits,  wines^ 
beer,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  silks,  the  finer  textile  fabrics  of  wool  and 
cotton,  laces,  embroideries,  furs,  and  fancy  goods. 

In  order  to  apply  this  theory  to  our  present  condition,  we  may 
take  as  our  basis  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year ;  but  in  so  doing  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  there  has  scarcely  been  a  single  estimate  of  pro6i>ective  reye- 
nue  submitted  by  any  Secretary  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
which  has  not  been  exceeded  in  result ;  we  must  also  bear  in 
mind,  in  considering  estimates  of  expenditure,  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have  been  more  apt  to 
be  cut  down  by  Congress  than  to  be  increased.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  when  our  legislators  are  so  anxious  to  dispose  of 
a  surplus  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  called  upon  to  reduce 
taxation,  we  may  find  an  exception  to  this  latter  rule ;  but  for  the 
purposes  of  study  the  ordinary  conditions  may  be  applied  to  the 
present  case. 

I  might  have  attempted  to  lay  down  the  basis  for  an  act  for 
the  collection  of  our  national  revenue  consistently  with  theory ;  of 
course,  our  condition  wiU  not  permit  the  immediate  application  of 
this  theory  in  its  full  force  on  account  of  our  present  conditions. 
A  beginning,  however,  may  be  made ;  and,  as  the  effects  of  the 
changes  upon  the  progress  of  the  country  are  developed,  the  work 
can  proceed  more  and  more  rapidly. 

No  one  can  yet  venture  to  forecast  the  prosperity  of  this  conn- 
try  which  would  ensue  the  moment  all  crude  and  partly  manu- 
factured materials  which  are  necessary  in  the  main  processes  of 
our  domestic  industry  were  made  free  from  duties,  and  were  there- 
fore supplied  to  our  domestic  manufacturers  on  even  terms  with 
our  competitors  in  other  countries.  As  one  can  not  forecast  the 
beneficial  effect  of  the  removal  of  these  taxes,  so  no  one  can  measure  y 
the  injury  which  has  been  inflicted  in  consequence  of  the  highy 
price  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  lead,  and  other  metals,  of  wool,  chemica^ 
and  dye-stuffs,  through  this  long  term  of  high-tariff  ob^tructiar 
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Tlie  true  change  may  now  be  readily  brought  about^  because 
tlie  masters  of  the  art  of  converting  ore  into  iron  have  become 
aware  that,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  fine  ores  suitable  for  the 
Bessemer  metal,  and  of  coal  suitable  for  coking  in  Qreat  Britain, 
the  paramount  control  of  the  metal  industry  is  passing  to  this 
coTmtry ;  it  needs  only  the  maintenance  of  the  prices  on  the  other 
side  without  a  reduction  of  our  own,  to  put  us  in  a  position  of  ad- 
vantage for  converting  the  crude  metals  into  the  higher  forms  in 
i^hich  ten  or  twenty  men  may  be  called  for  as  compared  to  one 
in  the  production  of  pig-iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  The  pros- 
perity which  would  ensue,  as  it  did  in  Great  Britain,  after  similar 
changes  in  the  tariff  were  made,  would  tend  to  increase  the  con- 
suming power  of  our  own  people  in  respect  to  the  dutiable  goods 
from  which  we  should  still  derive  a  constantly  increasing  reve- 
nue. In  this  way  we  might  gain  a  true  protection  to  our  domes- 
tic industry  and  the  development  of  our  home  market ;  we  might 
then  take  the  paramount  position  in  manufacturing  arts  as  well 
as  in  agriculture  to  which  we  are  entitled  and  yet  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  of  low  price  and  high  wages. 

I  have  endeavored  to  bring  out  this  point  very  conspicuously, 
"because  many  persons  have  looked  upon  those  who  are  stigmatized 
as  free-traders  as  if  they  advocated  radical  and  injudicious  changes 
in  our  revenue  system,  such  as  would  launch  us  upon  free  trade 
without  warning  and  without  preparation.  It  is  time  to  lay  aside 
such  prejudice  with  regard  to  those  who  advocate  tariff  reform  in 
the  direction  of  freer  trade.  I  can  not  name  a  man  among  my  as- 
sociates in  the  study  of  these  economic  questions  whose  views  are 
not  substantially  like  my  own  and  who  is  of  any  considerable  in- 
fluence or  importance  either  as  a  student,  economist,  or  legislator 
— not  one  who  would  not  deprecate  radical  and  revolutionary 
changes  and  who  would  not  be  guided  by  the  most  conservative 
ideas  in  the  measures  by  which  an  ultimate  but  very  profound 
change  in  our  fiscal  system  would  be  brought  about. 

So  far  as  one  may  judge  by  the  course  which  has  been  taken 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate,  and  by  the 
position  taken  by  ex-President  Cleveland,  the  advocates  of  tariff 
reform  and  reduction  first  declared  their  adhesion  to  this  proposed 
method  by  putting  wool,  hemp,  flax,  and  many  other  articles 
which  are  most  important  products  in  the  specific  States  from 
which  they  have  been  elected  at  once  into  the  free  list.  May  not 
men  like  the  representatives  from  Texas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Arkansas,  who  led  off  in  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
in  taking  off  the  taxes  from  wool,  hemp,  and  flax,  well  be  sus- 
tained in  the  brave  stand  which  they  have  taken  and  on  the  lines 
on  which  they  have  carried  their  constituents  with  them  ?  These 
men  have  abo  been  willing,  even  eager,  to  grant  rates  of  duty 
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on  finished  fabrics,  snch  as  might  allay  the  fears  of  those  who 
have  been  so  long  sustained  by  high  duties  that  they  dread  any 
change.  This  is  a  reasonable  method.  The  matter  of  importance 
is  that  we  should  be  headed  in  the  right  direction.  The  time  cov- 
ered in  the  process  of  change  may  well  correspond  substantially 
with  the  life  of  the  existing  machinery  which  has  been  put  at 
work  at  the  high  cost  due  to  past  and  present  conditions.  All  the 
machinery  in  our  textile  factories  has  cost  at  least  fifty  per  cent 
if  not  seventy-five  per  cent  more  than  that  of  our  competitors  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  on  account  of  the  tax  upon  mate- 
rials of  which  that  machinery  is  made.  The  life  of  machinery 
which  is  used  in  modem  manufacturing  ranges  from  ten  to  twenty 
years,  averaging  perhaps  fifteen  years.  If  the  relief  could  at  once 
be  given  by  a  removal  of  the  duties  upon  crude  and  partly  fin- 
ished materials,  with  very  moderate  reduction  on  the  finished 
goods,  we  should  probably  repeat  the  experience  of  Great  Britain, 
and  we  should  find,  as  Gladstone  put  it,  that  "  the  road  to  free 
trade  is  like  the  road  to  virtue ;  the  first  step  the  most  painful, 
the  last  step  the  most  profitable.*' 

The  manufacturers  of  England  were  formerly  so  afraid  of  pau- 
per labor,  so  called,  that  when  the  proi)osition  for  the  union  of 
Ireland  with  England  was  pending,  the  purport  of  which  was  of 
course  to  bring  Ireland  under  the  same  tariff  system  as  that  of 
England,  they  sent  memorials  to  Parliament  in  opposition  to  the 
union,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  be  ruined  by  the  cheap 
labor  of  Ireland.  Of  course,  they  were  disappointed ;  they  w^ere 
not  obliged  to  disturb  or  stop  the  factories  of  Lancashire  and  of 
Yorkshire,  or  to  move  them  across  the  Channel.  The  manufact- 
urers of  England  soon  found  out  that  the  low-priced  labor  of 
people  verging  on  pauperism  is  the  dearest  and  not  the  cheapest 
labor  that  can  be  offered. 

I  will  now  close  this  over-long  treatise  upon  the  Method  of 
Tariff  Reform  by  submitting  what  may  be  called  a  practical 
budget.  The  figures  are  based  upon  the  actual  accounts  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  what  is  hoped  may  be 
the  maximum  expenditure  that  will  be  warranted  even  by  the 
present  Congress. 

First  let  me  call  attention  to  a  few  facts.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  civil  war  were  ended — I  mean  the  financial  war,  which  will 
not  be  ended  until  the  last  dollar  of  debt  shall  have  been  paid  and 
the  last  pension  shall  have  fallen  in.  There  are  certain  necessary 
annual  appropriations  which  must  be  met  year  by  year.  How 
could  we  meet  them  with  the  least  interference  with  the  freely 
chosen  pursuits  of  the  people,  and  yet  with  due  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions in  which  we  are  ?  The  ordinary  expenses  consist  of,  first, 
the  cost  of  the  civil  service,  legislative,  judicial,  consular,  and  the 
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like,  and  the  cost  of  the  collection  of  revenue ;  second,  the  support 
of  the  army  and  the  construction  of  fortifications ;  third,  the  sup- 
port of  the  navy,  without  expensive  appropriations  for  construc- 
tion ;  fourth,  the  deficiency  in  the  postal  service ;  fifth,  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt ;  sixth,  the  support  of  the  Indians ;  and  seventh, 
the  miscellaneous  exi)enses.  The  sum  of  these  regular  or  normal 
exjienditures,  aside  from  war  obligations,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year,  which  estimates  until  now  have  been  more  apt  to  be  cut 
down  than  increased  by  Congress,  amount  to  less  than  $200,000,- 
000.  We  may  set  off  a  tax  against  each  branch  of  expenditure, 
and  the  conclusion  which  we  reach  is  rather  singular. 

Omitting  fractions,  the  internal  revenue  from  whisky  more 
than  pays  the  cost  of  the  civil  government.  The  excess  added  to 
the  tobacco  tax  more  than  sufBces  to  pay  the  army  expenses  and 
fortifications.  The  navy  floats  on  beer,  with  a  part  of  the  beer 
tax  to  spare  and  carry  forward.  The  income  from  the  Indian 
trust  funds  meets  the  cost  of  the  Indian  Department.  The  mis- 
cellaneous permanent  receipts  of  various  kinds  more  than  cover 
the  miscellaneous  permanent  expenses ;  while  the  sugar  tax  and 
the  revenue  derived  from  imported  liquors  and  tobacco  cover  the 
postal  deficiency  and  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  with  $10,- 
000,000  to  spare. 

Were  it  not  for  i)ensions  and  sinking  f imds,  our  pleasant  vices, 
with  the  tax  on  sugar  added,  would  support  the  Government  on  a 
Tery  adequate  scale,  not  very  economically  administered,  and  with 
a  margin  for  contingencies  of  more  than  $10,000,000  to  spend  on 
rivers  and  harbors. 

This  is  only  one  way  of  putting  the  case.  It  shows  how  easily 
we  could  cover  all  the  normal  or  peace  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  taxing  nothing  but  spirits,  beer,  tobacco,  and  sugar. 
But  we  are  subject  to  war  expenses  and  we  must  continue  some 
war  taxes  for  a  term  of  years.  We  may  therefore  make  up  two 
accounts: 

War  Expenses:  ^^'  ^• 

Carrent  annnal  penMons,  $66,000,000;  arrears,  $85,000,000 $100,000,000 

IntarsM  on  war  debt 8 1 ,500,000 

Sinking  fund 48,500,000 

Total  war  expense $180,000,000 

War  Taxes: 

Internal  Ux  on  whisky $78,000,000 

Internal  tax  on  beer 27,000,000 

Internal  tax  on  tobacco 88,000,000 

Ihities  on  sugar  and  molasses 60,000,000 

Bastidtj  in  next  fiscal  fear 2,000,000 

Total  war  Uxes $200,000,000 

Excess  of  war  reyenue  carried  forward $20,000,000 
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No.  t. 
VeatM  Expenditnret : 

arU  ferrioe •S^.OOO.OOO 

Alloy  and  fortifications 37,000,000 

NaTj 25,000,000 

Indiana «,000,000 

Postal  deficiency 7,000,000 

MUcellaneoos 21,000,000 

Rivera  and  barbon 10,000,000 

Total $1^000,000 

Peace  Revenue  on  Present  Basia : 

Brought  forward  from  the  war  taxes $20,000,000 

Miscellaneoiu   permanent   receipts,   omitting    so-called  profit  on  silTer 

coinage 10,000,000 

Customs  reyenue  on  basis  of  calendar  year  ending  December 

81,  1889 $2$0,000,000 

Less  sugar  assigned  to  war  expenses 60,000,000 

170,000,000 

ToUl $220,000,000 

Surplus  aTailable  for  reduction  of  taxation 47,000,000 

On  reference  to  the  table  of  the  revenue  derived  from  importSy 
sorted  according  to  their  kind,  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  trea- 
tise, it  will  be  found  that — 

Aside  from  sugar,  necessary  articles  of  food  hsTe  been  taxed  annually  be- 
tween $10,000,000  and $12,000,000 

Articles  in  a  crude  condition  neoeesaiy  in  the  processes  of  domesUc  industry. 

$18,000,000  to      14,000,000 

Articles  partly  manufactured  which  are  neoeesaiy  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  domestic  industiy $28,000,000 

Less  some  duties  wliich  are  imposed  in  order  to  adjust  other 
duties  to  the  internal  taxes,  etc 8,000,000 

20,000,000 

Total $46,000,000 

All  this  revenue  can  be  spared*  All  these  taxes  are  a  usele^ 
burden  upon  domestic  industry.  This  relief  can  be  given  within 
the  surplus  proved  to  exist,  if  this  Congress  does  not  waste  the 
substance  of  the  people  in  order  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion/ 

Of  course,  one  can  not  enter  into  details  in  a  magazine  article. 
Judgment  would  be  required  in  abating  the  duties  upon  crude 
and  partly  manufactured  materials.  Under  these  headings  there 
may  be  a  very  few  articles  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  move 

*  Since  this  treatise  was  first  prepared  for  submission  to  a  priyate  dub,  the  dependent 
pension  bill  has  been  passed,  which  may  increase  the  current  annual  obligatioQ  to  $100,- 
000,000  a  year.  If  common  sense  ruled  in  fiscal  legislation,  a  duty  on  tea  and  coiT^  woald 
have  been  imposed  to  meet  this  increased  obligation.  But  eren  this  new  burden  will  not 
prevent  the  application  of  this  budget  within  two  or  three  years  by  the  next  Congress 
such  is  the  elasUdty  of  our  reyenue,  fai  spite  of  all  the  stupidities  of  partisan  legislstki. 
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into  another  class,  or  on  which  duties  would  have  to  be  main- 
tained because  of  their  close  relation  to  finished  products  of  a  very 
similar  kind.  So  long  as  we  maintain  a  duty  upon  spool  cotton, 
for  instance,  it  would  not  be  safe  or  judicious  to  remove  all  duties 
upon  fine  cotton  thread  which  could  be  imported  in  the  skein  and 
reeled  here.  But  these  are  all  small  matters  of  detail.  Suffice 
that  the  revenue  which  is  now  derived  from  spirits,  tobacco,  beer, 
and  sugar,  from  silks,  furs,  and  fancy  goods,  and  from  laces,  em- 
broideries, and  the  fine  textile  fabrics  which  are  articles  of  luxury 
rather  than  of  utility,  is  so  large  that  it  would  suffice  to  meet  all 
the  ordinary  and  all  the  extraordinary  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  there  is  another  element  to  be  considered.  When  a  reform 
of  the  English  tariff  was  laid  down  on  these  lines  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  even  he  could  not  anticipate  the  prosper- 
ity which  would  ensue  from  the  removal  of  the  little  petty  ob- 
structions to  the  commerce  of  the  globe,  which  had  yielded  only  a 
small  part  of  the  customs  revenue.  He  expected  a  deficiency  in 
the  revenue  from  the  duties  on  imports  in  consequence  of  the 
abatement  of  the  duties  on  the  articles  made  free;  and  to  meet 
this  expected  deficiency  he  carried  a  temporary  income  tax  for 
three  years,  beginning  in  1842  to  end  in  1845.  But  such  was  the 
stimtdus  given  to  industry,  trade,  and  commerce  with  all  the 
world,  that  the  revenue  on  dutiable  imports  soon  rose  to  the  same 
amount  that  had  been  yielded  before  the  reform.  By  1845  the 
previous  deficiency  in  the  revenue  had  been  surmounted  and  the 
Treasury  of  Great  Britain  had  a  surplus  to  dispose  of  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years. 

But  the  lesson  had  been  learned.  Opposition  to  tariff  reform 
almost  ceased ;  in  1845  another  list  of  articles  of  more  importance 
was  added  to  the  free  list.  Still  it  could  not  be  conceived  that 
the  revenue  would  not  be  diminished  and  the  income  tax  was 
again  imposed  for  the  term  of  three  years.  But  again  the  revenue 
from  dutiable  imports  increased  rapidly,  again  the  consuming 
power  of  the  people  had  increased  with  their  prosperity.  Then 
came  the  Irish  famine.  The  com  laws  went  by  the  board  by  Or- 
ders in  Council,  afterward  justified  by  act  of  Parliament.  The 
prosperity  of  England  went  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds.  And 
in  1853  Gladstone  completed  the  work  that  Peel  had  begun. 

We  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  increase  the  public  revenue  by  the 
abatement  of  obnoxious  and  obstructive  taxation ;  even  the  sim- 
ple system  which  is  herein  presented,  under  which  even  an  excess- 
ive expenditure  can  be  met  by  a  very  simple  system  of  taxation, 
imder  which  every  necessary  article  in  our  domestic  manufact- 
ures will  be  free  could  it  be  put  in  force,  would  be  immensely  dis- 
appointing, and  in  the  same  way  in  which  Peel  and  his  coadjutors 
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were  disappointed.  The  mass  of  the  people,  who  are  the  great 
consumers  both  of  domestic  and  of  foreign  products,  would  gain  so 
much  in  their  consuming  power  as  to  cause  the  revenue  from  du- 
tiable imports  to  become  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before, 
even  if  we  take  off  fifty  million  dollars  of  taxes  now  derived  from 
such  foreign  imports  as  have  been  named  above. 

Again,  while  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  Gk>vemm^it 
may  increase  with  the  population,  the  burden  of  inter^^  and  of 
pensions  will  soon  rapidly  diminish ;  therefore  I  am  justified  in 
predicting  that  if  this  policy  should  be  adopted  and  continue  for 
fifteen  years  or  during  the  life  of  existing  machinery,  in  whidi 
interval  all  our  processes  of  manufacturing  would  be  readily 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions  at  a  diminishing  cost,  we  might 
then,  if  we  chose,  relieve  every  art;icle  of  import  from  f oreigpi  coon- 
tries  from  taxation,  except  spirits,  beer,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  and 
perhaps  relieve  sugar  by  substituting  some  other  less  onerous  tax, 
as  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have  done  within  a  very  few  years. 

We  might  come  to  these  conditions  sooner  if  it  were  expedi- 
ent, provided  the  mass  of  the  i)eople  could  be  persuaded  to  put  a 
moderate  duty  on  tea  and  coffee  as  a  substitute  for  duties  on  some 
other  commodities.  This,  however,  can  hardly  be  expected;  the 
great  objection  to  the  present  removal  of  the  duty  on  sugar  is 
that,  once  off,  it  would  be  difficult  to  put  it  on  again  even  if  i^e 
public  should  become  convinced  that  they  had  better  put  a  tax 
on  sugar  than  on  wool,  hides,  lumber,  leather,  tin  plates,  salt  fish, 
potatoes,  and  other  articles  of  like  kind. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  small  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  seem  to  believe  that  the 
dogma  of  **  protection  with  incidental  revenue  "  has  some  founda- 
tion in  right  and  justice — ^notably  the  author  of  this  catch-word 
or  phrase,  who  has  been  pushed  into  temporary  prominence  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  by  the  very 
sincerity  of  his  convictions. 

The  greater  part  of  the  support  of  this  measure  is,  however, 
given  by  the  mis-representatives  of  their  respective  States,  who 
can  only  be  designated  as  political  lacqueys  or  time-servers,  many 
of  whom  are  known  to  vote  against  their  own  convictions. 

It  happens  that  most  of  the  representatives  on  the  Democratic 
side  who  have  not  heretofore  ag^reed  with  the  majority  of  thear 
own  number  upon  this  question,  have  either  been  removed  by 
death  or  by  failure  to  be  re-elected.  Hence  comes  the  necessity 
for  a  choice  of  parties,  if  this  question  is  to  be  the  paramount  one 
in  politics.  It  is  a  pity,  even  a  shame,  that  a  plain,  practical  busi- 
ness question  can  not  be  taken  out  from  party  i>olitics  to  be  settled 
on  its  merits.  What  is  there  that  we  can  do  to  bring  this  about  ? 
This  is  a  meeting  of  representative  business  men  who  have  here- 
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tof ore  voted,  some  with  one  party,  some  with  another.  Some  are 
called  protectionists,  some  are  classed  as  free-traders,  yet  all  may 
come  to  a  practicable  agreement  on  practical  methods  of  tariff 
reform.  If  that  agreement  conld  be  brought  into  effect  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  to  the  end  that  every  candidate  for  election 
to  Congress  or  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  whether  named 
Republican  or  Democratic,  would  be  given  to  understand  that  his 
election  woxdd  depend  upon  his  giving  his  support  to  methods  of 
tariff  reform  which  are  consistent  with  common  sense,  such  as  I 
have  attempted  to  bring  before  you,  we  might  feel  perfectly  sure 
that  the  average  candidate  on  either  side  would  hasten  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  first  conversion  to  these  views. 

In  the  great  struggle  by  which  personal  liberty  was  estab- 
lished, the  men  at  arms  knew  no  difference  between  Republican 
and  Democrat.  Loyalty  to  the  principle  of  liberty  was  the  sole 
test  by  which  men  were  justified  or  condemned.  May  we  not  es- 
tablish the  same  test  in  the  struggle  for  relief  from  the  burden  of 
obstruction  and  destructive  taxation  P 

When  in  the  fullness  of  time,  with  due  preparation,  with  care- 
ful consideration,  and  with  consistent  regard  to  all  existing  con- 
ditions, the  object  may  be  attained  which  is  aimed  at  by  every 
intelligent  protectionist,  tariff  reformer,  and  free-trader  alike; 
when  all  the  conditions  precedent  have  been  safely  established  on 
the  lines  upon  which  we  may  now  enter— we  may  begin  the  next 
century  free  from  slavery,  free  from  debt,  free  from  destructive 
taxation,  free  from  the  cruel  burden  of  great  standing  armies  and 
navies.  Then  may  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  all  her  sister 
States  conduct  their  work  and  serve  all  nations  as^they  serve 
themselves,  sustained  and  governed  by  the  principle  which  is  en- 
graved upon  her  own  great  seal : 

Ente  petit  placidam  tub  Itbertate  quietem. 
[Coneluded,'] 


SOME  NATIVES  OP  AUSTRALASIA.* 

Bt  ELISfiS  BECLUS. 

nriAKEN  collectively,  the  Dayak  populations  differ  from  the 
-A-  civilized  Malays  by  their  slim  figure,  lighter  complexion, 
more  prominent  nose,  and  higher  forehead.  In  many  communi- 
ties the  men  carefully  eradicate  the  hair  of  the  face,  while  both 
sexes  file,  dye,  and  sometimes  even  pierce  the  teeth,  in  which  are 
fixed  gold  buttons.  The  lobe  of  the  ear  is  similarly  pierced  for 
the  insertion  of  bits  of  stick,  rings,  crescent-shaped  metal  plates, 

*  From  Ooeanica,  the  fourteenth  Toluroe  of  Reclns's  great  illustrated  work  on  The  Earth 
and  its  Inhabitants,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  B.  Appleton  k  Go. 
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and  other  ornaments,  by  the  weight  of  which  the  lobe  is  gradnaDy 
distended  down  to  the  shoulder.  In  several  tribes  the  akulk  <^ 
the  infants  are  artificially  deformed  by  means  of  bamboo  frames 
and  bandages. 

The  simple  Dayak  costume  of  blue  cotton  with  a  three-colc^ed 
stripe  for  border  is  always  gracefully  draped,  and  the  black  hair 
is  usually  wrapped  in  a  red  cloth  trimmed  with  gold.  Most  of 
the  Daya^  tattoo  the  arms,  hands,  feet,  and  thighs,  occasionally 
also  the  breast  and  temples.  The  designs,  generally  of  a  beauti- 
ful blue  color  on  the  coppery  ground  of  the  body,  display  great 
taste,  and  are  nearly  always  disposed  in  odd  numbers,  which,  as 
among  so  many  other  peoples,  are  supposed  to  be  lucky.  Amulets 
of  stone,  filigree,  and  the  like,  are  also  added  to  the  ornaments  to 
avert  misfortune.  In  some  tribes  coils  of  brass  wire  are  wound 
roimd  the  body,  as  among  some  African  peoples  on  the  shores  of 
Victoria  Nyanza. 

Many  Dayak  tribes  are  still  addicted  to  head-hunting,  a  prac- 
tice which  has  made  their  name  notorious,  and  which  but  lately 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  whole  race.  It  is  essentially  a 
religious  practice — so  much  so  that  no  important  act  in  their  lives 
seems  sanctioned  unless  accompanied  by  the  offering  of  one  or 
more  heads.  The  child  is  bom  under  adverse  influences  unless 
the  father  has  presented  a  head  or  two  to  the  mother  before  its 
birth.  The  young  man  can  not  become  a  man  and  arm  himself 
with  the  mandaUf  or  war-club,  until  he  has  beheaded  at  least  one 
victim.  The  wooer  is  rejected  by  the  maiden  of  his  choice  imless 
he  can  produce  one  head  to  adorn  their  new  homa  The  chief 
fails  to  secure  recognition  until  he  can  exhibit  to  his  subjects  a 
head  secured  by  his  own  hand.  No  dying  person  can  enter  the 
kingdom  beyond  the  grave  with  honor  unless  he  is  accompanied 
by  one  or  more  headless  companions.  Every  rajah  owes  to  his 
rank  the  tribute  of  a  numerous  escort  after  death. 

Among  some  tribes,  notably  the  Bahu  Trings,  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  Mahakkam  basin,  and  the  Ot-Damons  of  the  up- 
per Kahajan,  the  religious  custom  is  still  more  exacting.  It  is 
not  suflScient  to  kill  the  victim,  but  before  being  dispatched  he 
must  also  be  tortured,  the  corpse  sprinkled  with  his  blood,  and  his 
flesh  eaten  under  the  eyes  of  the  priest  and  priestesses,  who  perform 
the  prescribed  rites.  All  this  explains  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
Dayaks  in  their  neighbors,  and  the  current  belief  that  they  are 
sprung  from  swords  and  daggers  that  have  taken  human  form. 
With  the  gradual  spread  of  Islam  the  Dayaks  of  the  British 
and  Dutch  possessions  are  slowly  abandoning  their  bloodthirsty 
usages.  At  the  same  time  the  head-hunters  themselves,  strange 
to  say,  are  otherwise  the  most  moral  people  in  the  whole  of  In- 
donesia.   Nearly  all  are  perfectly  frank  and  honest    They  sera- 
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Fio.  1.— -Datak  Types,  Borneo. 


pulously  respect  the  fruits  of  their  neighbors'  labor,  and  in  the 
tribe  itself  murder  is  unknown. 

The  population  of  New  Guinea,  variously  estimated  at  from 
half  a  million  to  two  millions,  comprises  a  very  large  number  of 
^oups  differing  greatly  from  each  other  in  stature,  complexion, 
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shape  of  the  skull,  and  other  physical  features,  as  well  as  in  their 
usages  and  mental  qualities.  Several  tribes  approach  the  lndc»- 
nesian  type,  as  found  in  Borneo  and  Celebes,  while  others  re- 
semble the  Malays,  and  are  described  by  travelers  as  belonging 
to  this  race.  But,  although  there  is  no  ethnical  uniformity,  as 
seemed  probable  from  the  reports  of  the  early  explorers,  the  Pap- 
uan element,  whence  the  great  island  takes  the  name  of  Papoasia, 
certainly  predominates  over  all  others. 

On  the  whole  the  Papuans  are  somewhat  shorter  than  the  Poly- 
nesians, the  average  height  being  about  sixty-two  to  sixty-fcmr 
inches.  They  are  well  proportioned,  lithe,  and  active,  and  display 
surprising  skill  both  in  climbing  trees  and  in  using  the  feet  for 
prehensile  purposes.  Most  Papuans  have  a  very  dark  skin,  but 
never  of  that  shiny  black  peculiar  to  the  Shilluks  of  the  Whit^ 
Nile,  the  Wolofs  of  Senegal,  and  some  other  African  peopte. 
The  eyebrows  are  well  marked,  the  eyes  large  and  animated,  the 
mouth  large  but  not  pouting,  the  jaw  massive.  Among  the 
northwestern  Papuans,  regarded  by  Wallace  as  representing  the 
type  in  its  purity,  the  nose  is  long,  arched,  and  tipped  downward 
at  the  extremity,  and  this  is  a  trait  which  the  native  artists  never 
fail  to  reproduce  in  the  human  effigies  with  which  they  decorate 
their  houses  and  boats.  Another  distinctive  characteristic  of  do- 
merous  tribes  is  their  so-called  mop-heads,  formed  by  superb 
masses  of  frizzly  hair,  no  less  abundant  than  that  of  the  Brazilian 
Caf  uses,  and,  as  in  their  case,  possibly  indicating  racial  inter- 
minglings. 

However  backward  they  may  be  in  other  respects,  most  of  the 
Papuans  are  endowed  with  a  highly  developed  artistic  feeling,  and 
as  carvers  and  sculptors  they  are  far  superior  to  most  of  the  Ma- 
layan peoples.  Having  at  their  disposition  nothing  but  bamboos, 
bone,  banana-leaves,  bark,  and  wood,  they  usually  design  and 
carve  with  the  grain — that  is,  in  straight  lines.  Nevertheless, 
with  these  primitive  materials  they  succeed  in  producing  ex- 
tremely elegant  and  highly  original  decorative  work,  and  even 
sculpture  colossal  statues  representing  celebrated  chiefs  and  an- 
cestors. Thanks  to  this  talent,  they  are  able  to  reproduce  vast  his- 
toric scenes,  and  thus  record  contemporary  events.  Numerous 
tribes  have  their  annals  either  designed  on  foliage  or  depicts  ou 
rocks  in  symbolic  writing.  The  skulls  of  the  enemies  slain  in 
battle,  which  are  carefully  preserved  to  decorate  the  houses,  are 
themselves  often  embellished  with  designs  traced  on  masks  made 
of  wax  and  resin.  On  the  banks  of  the  Fly  River  these  skulls 
are  also  used  as  musical  instruments. 

The  island  of  Tasmania  has  already  been  completely  "  cleared  " 
by  the  systematic  destruction  of  its  primitive  inhabitants,  who 
were  estimated  at  about  seven  thousand  on  the  arrival  of  the 
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wliitt;s,  and  who  were  said  to  be  of  a  remarkably  gentle  and 
kindly  disposition.  On  December  28,  1834,  the  last  survivors, 
hounded  down  like  wild  beasts,  were  captured  at  the  extremity  of 
a  headland,  and  this  event  was  celebrated  as  a  sig^nal  triuin}ik 
The  successful  hunter,  Robinson,  received  a  government  reward 
of  six  hundred  acres  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  besjitlts  a 
public  subscription  of  about  eight  thousand  pounds. 

The  captives  were  at  first  conveyed  from  islet  to  islet,  and 
then  confined  to  the  number  of  two  himdred  in  a  marshy  valley 
of  Flinders  Island,  washed  by  the  stoimy  waters  of  Bass  Strait, 
They  were  supplied  with  provisions  and  some  lessons  in  the  caie- 
chism ;  their  community  was  even  quoted  as  an  example  of  tlie 


Fio.  8.— Lalla  Rookr,  tiie  Last  TABHAirxAir. 


progress  of  Christian  civilization.  But  after  ten  years  of  resi- 
dence in  this  place  of  exile  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  natives 
had  perished.  Then  pity  was  taken  on  them,  and  the  twelve  sur- 
viving men,  twenty-two  women,  and  ten  children,  nearly  all  half- 
breeds,  were  removed  to  a  narrow  promontory  at  Oyster  Cove, 
near  Hobart,  and  placed  under  some  keepers,  who  enriched  them- 
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selves  at  thoir  expense.  In  18G0  the  Tasmanian  race  was  reduced 
to  sixteen  souls ;  in  18G9  the  last  man  perished,  and  in  187G 
**  Queen  "Truganina,  popularly  known  as  Lalla  Rookh,  followed 
lier  i>eople  to  the  grave.  But  there  still  survived  a  few  half- 
castes^  and  in  1884  a  so-called  "  Tasmanian "  woman  obtained  a 
g^ant  of  land  from  the  Colonial  Parliament. 

The  Fijians  present  aflftnities  both  with  the  western  Melane- 
sians  and  eastern  Polynesians,  and  are  at  least  partly  of  mixed 
descent,  although  the  majority  approach  nearest  to  the  former 
group.  They  are  tall  and  robust,  very  brown  and  coppery,  some- 
times even  almost  black,  with  abundant  tresses  intermediate  be- 
tween hair  and  wool.  Half-breeds  are  numerous  and  are  often 
distinguished  by  almost  European  features.  Till  recently  they 
-went  nearly  naked,  wearing  only  the  loin-cloth  or  skirt  of  vege- 
table fiber,  smearing  the  body  with  oil,  and  dyeing  the  hair  with 
red  ochre.  The  women  passed  bits  of  stick  or  bark  through  the 
pierced  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  nearly  all  the  men  carried  a  formidable 
club ;  now  they  wear  shirts,  blouses,  or  dressing-gowns,  or  else 
drape  themselves  in  blankets,  and  thus  look  more  and  more  like 
needy  laborers  dressed  in  the  cast-off  clothes  of  their  employers. 
They  display  great  natural  intelligence,  and,  according  to  Williams, 
are  remarkable  for  a  logical  turn  of  mind,  which  enables  Europeans 
to  discuss  questions  with  them  in  a  rational  way.  Their  gener- 
osity is  attested  by  the  language  itself,  which  abounds  in  terms 
meaning  to  givey  but  has  no  word  to  express  the  acts  of  borrowing 
or  lending.  Compared  with  their  Polynesian  neighbors,  they  are 
also  distinguished  by  much  reserve.  Their  meke,  or  dances,  al- 
ways graceful  and  marked  by  great  decorum,  represent  little  land 
or  sea  dramas,  sowing,  harvesting,  fishing,  even  the  struggles  be- 
tween the  rising  tides  and  rocks. 

Cannibalism  entered  largely  into  the  religious  system  of  the 
Fijians.  The  names  of  certain  deities,  such  as  the  "god  of 
slaughter,"  and  the  "  god  eater  of  human  brains,"  sujBBciently  at- 
test the  horrible  nature  of  the  rites  held  in  their  honor.  Religion 
also  taught  that  all  natural  kindness  was  impious,  that  the  gods 
loved  blood,  and  that  not  to  shed  it  before  them  would  be  culpa- 
ble ;  hence  those  wicked  people  who  had  never  killed  anybody  in 
their  lifetime  were  thrown  to  the  sharks  after  death.  Children 
destined  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  public  feasts  were  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  those  of  their  own  age,  who  thus  served  their  appren- 
ticeship as  executioners  and  cooks.  The  banquets  of  "  long  pig  " — 
that  is,  human  flesh — were  regarded  as  a  sacred  ceremony  from 
which  the  women  and  children  were  excluded ;  and  while  the  men 
used  their  fingers  with  all  other  food,  they  had  to  employ  forks  of 
hard  wood  at  these  feasts.  The  ovens  also  in  which  the  bo<lics 
were  baked  could  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.    Notwith- 
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standing  certain  restrictions,  human  flesh  was  largely  consmnedy 
and  in  various  places  hundreds  of  memorial  stones  were  shown 
which  recalled  the  number  of  sacrifices. 


Fio.  4.— Tattooed  Native  op  the  Marquesas  Islands. 


From  the  ethnical  standpoint  Polynesia  forms  a  distinct  domain 
in  the  oceanic  world,  although  its  inhabitants  do  not  appear  to  be 
altogether  free  from  mixture  with  foreign  elements.  The  vestiges 
of  older  civilizations  differing  from  the  present  even  prove  that 
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human  migrations  and  revolutions  have  taken  place  in  this  region 
on  a  scale  large  enough  to  cause  the  displacement  of  whole  races. 
The  curious  monuments  of  Easter  Island,  although  far  inferior  in 
artistic  work  to  the  wood-carvings  of  Birara  and  New  Zealand, 
may  perhaps  be  the  witnesses  of  a  former  culture,  no  traditions  of 
which  have  survived  among  the  present  aborigines.  These  mon- 
uments may  possibly  be  the  work  of  a  Papuan  people,  for  skulls 
found  in  the  graves  differ  in  no  essential  feature  from  those  of 
New  Guinea. 

The  Polynesians,  properly  so  called,  to  whom  the  collective 
terms  Mahori  and  Savaiori  have  also  been  applied,  and  who  call 
themselves  Kanaka,  that  is,  "  men,'*  have  a  light-brown  or  coppery 
complexion,  and  rather  exceed  the  tallest  Europeans  in  stature. 
In  Tonga  and  Samoa  nearly  all  the  men  are  athletes  of  fine  pro- 
portions, with  black  and  slightly  wavy  hair,  fairly  regular  feat- 
ures, and  proud  glance.  They  are  a  laughter-loving,  light-hearted 
people,  fond  of  music,  song,  and  the  dance,  and  where  not  visited 
by  wars  and  the  contagion  of  European  "  culture,*'  the  happiest 
and  most  harmless  of  mortals.  When  Dumpnt  d'Urville  ques- 
tioned the  Tukopians  as  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  with  re- 
wards for  the  good  and  punishment  for  the  wicked,  they  replied, 
"  Among  us  there  are  no  wicked  people." 

Tattooing  was  wide-spread,  and  so  highly  developed,  that  the 
artistic  designs  covering  the  body  served  also  to  clothe  it ;  but 
this  costume  is  now  being  replaced  by  the  cotton  garments  intro- 
duced by  the  missionaries.  In  certain  islands  the  operation  lasted 
so  long  that  it  had  to  be  begun  before  the  children  were  six  years 
old,  and  the  pattern  was  largely  left  to  the  skill  and  cunning  of 
the  professional  tattooers.  Still,  traditional  motives  recurred  in 
the  ornamental  devices  of  the  several  tribes,  who  could  usually 
be  recognized  by  their  special  tracings,  curved  or  parallel  lines, 
diamond  forms,  and  the  like.  The  artists  were  grouped  in  schools, 
like  the  Old  Masters  in  Europe,  and  they  worked  not  by  incision 
as  in  most  Melanesian  islands,  but  by  punctures  with  a  small, 
comb-like  instrument  slightly  tapped  with  a  mallet.  The  pig- 
ment used  in  the  painful  and  even  dangerous  operation  was  usu- 
ally the  fine  charcoal  yielded  by  the  nut  of  Aleurites  triloba,  an 
oleaginous  plant  used  for  illuminating  purposes  throughout  east- 
em  Polynesia. 

In  Samoa  the  women  were  much  respected,  and  every  village 
had  its  patroness,  usually  the  chief's  daughter,  who  represented 
the  community  at  the  civil  and  religious  feasts,  introduced 
strangers  to  the  tribe,  and  diffused  general  happiness  by  her 
cheerful  demeanor  and  radiant  beauty.  But  elsewhere  the  wom- 
en, though  as  a  rule  well  treated,  were  regarded  as  greatly  in- 
ferior to  the  men.    At  the  religious  ceremonies  the  former  were 
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Fio.  5.— Samoan  Womxh. 
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noa^  or  profane ;  the  latter  ra,  or  sacred ;  and  most  of  the  interdic- 
tions of  things  tabooed  fell  on  the  weaker  sex.  The  women  never 
shared  the  family  meal,  and  they  were  regarded  as  common  prop- 
erty in  the  households  of  the  chiefs^  where  polygamy  was  the  rule. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans^  infanticide  was  systemati- 
cally practiced ;  in  Tahiti  and  some  other  groups  there  existed  a 
speoiaJ  caste,  among  whom  this  custom  was  even  regarded  as  a 
duty.  Hence,  doubtless,  arose  the  habit  of  adopting  strange 
children,  almost  universal  in  Tahiti,  where  it  gave  rise  to  all 
manner  of  complications  connected  with  the  tenure  and  inherit- 
ance of  property. 

In  Polynesia  the  government  was  almost  everywhere  centered 
in  the  hands  of  powerful  chiefs,  against  whose  mandates  there 
was  no  appeaL  A  vigorous  hierarchy  separated  the  social  classes 
one  from  another,  proprietors  being  subject  to  the  chiefs,  the  poor 
to  the  rich,  the  women  to  the  men ;  but  over  all  custom  reigned 
supreme.  This  law  of  taboo,  which  regulated  all  movements  and 
every  individual  act,  often  pressed  hard  even  on  its  promulgators, 
and  the  terrible  penalties  it  enforced  against  the  contumacious 
certainly  contributed  to  increase  the  ferocity  of  the  oceanic  popu- 
lations. Almost  the  only  punishment  was  death,  and  human 
sacrifices  in  honor  of  the  gods  were  the  crowning  religious  rite. 
la  some  places  the  victims  were  baked  on  the  altars,  and  their 
flesh,  wrapped  in  taro-leaves,  was  distributed  among  the  warriors. 

Tet,  despite  the  little  value  attached  to  human  life,  the  death 
of  adult  men  gave  rise  to  much  mourning  and  solemn  obsequies. 
Vor  was  this  respect  for  the  departed  an  empty  ceremonial,  for 
the  ancestors  of  the  Polynesians  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  gods, 
taking  their  place  with  those  who  hurled  the  thunderbolt  and 
stirred  up  the  angry  waters.  A  certain  victorious  hero  thus  be- 
came the  god  of  war,  and  had  to  be  propitiated  with  supplica- 
tions. But  the  common  folk  and  captives  were  held  to  be ''  soul- 
less,'' although  a  spirit  was  attributed  to  nearly  all  natural 
objects. 


Iir  his  book  on  The  Oradle  of  the  Aryans,  Prof.  Kendall  takes  the  portion 
of  an  independent  oritic.  Reyiewing  the  theories  that  have  been  offered,  and  the 
argnments,  both  in  favor  of  an  Asiatic  and  of  a  Enropean  origin,  he  concludes  that 
the  portion  of  the  white  race  to  which  the  Indo-Enropean  languages  properly  be- 
long had  its  first  home  in  southern  Scandinayia,  and  is  best  represented  by  the 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  of  the  present  day.  Father  Van  den  Oheyn,  on  the  other 
band,  in  his  recently  published  pamphlet,  L^Origlne  Europ6enne  des  Aryas, 
aoms  np  the  discussion  from  tlie  point  of  view  of  the  old  theory  of  a  home  in  the 
basin  of  tiie  Ozus  and  Jaxartes.  M.  Reinach,  reviewing  his  book,  opposes  the 
Sdaa  of  a  European  home,  but  commits  himself  no  further  than  to  say  that  the 
spot  is  '*  somewhere  in  Asia.'* 
VOL.  xxxvn.<»44 
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KING  BOMB A^  8  PHILOSOPHICAL  CATECHISM. 

Bt  Ptof.  E.  p.  KVANS. 

THE  proper  edncation  of  a  prince  and  heir  to  the  throne  has 
been  regarded  from  time  immemorial  as  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  problems  of  pedagogic&  EspeciaUy  in  the  past  ages 
of  absolutism,  when  the  monarch  was  the  source  of  all  authority, 
it  was  a  matter  of  immense  importance  that  the  man  whose  will 
was  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  and  npon  whose  merest  whim  the 
weal  or  woe  of  a  whole  people  depended,  shonld,  as  a  child,  be 
trained  up  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and,  as  an  adult,  should  not 
be  permitted  to  depart  from  it. 

In  the  Orient,  where  the  sovereign  was  revered  as  a  demi-divine 
incarnation  and  plenipotentiary  delegate  from  heaven  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  on  earth,  he  was  also  supposed  to  be  super- 
naturally  endowed  with  wisdom  from  on  high — a  pleasing  fiction, 
which  still  survives  in  the  claims  of  kings  to  wear  their  crowns 
and  wield  their  scepters  "by  the  grace  of  Gtod.''  As  a  natur^ 
sequence  of  this  theory,  scions  of  royal  stock  were  confided  to 
members  of  the  sacerdotal  order  for  their  education.  In  India 
the  Brahman  claimed  for  his  caste  all  posts  of  honor  and  emolu- 
ment in  the  realm,  and  all  positions  of  influence  near  the  person 
of  the  ruler.  Not  only  was  it  deemed  essential  to  the  power  and 
permanence  of  the  dynasty  that  he  should  perform  the  duties  of 
court  priest  (pttroAtfa),  but  he  also  arrogated  to  himself  the  func- 
tions of  court  fool  (rtd^AaJca) ;  in  his  overweening  ambition  and 
insatiable  greed  of  supremacy,  he  could  bear  no  rival  near  the 
throne,  even  though  the  competitor  were  a  man  of  motley. 

It  was  likewise  the  privilege  of  the  Brahman  to  be  pedagogue 
in  perpetuity  to  the  royal  family.  His  son  or  some  member  of 
his  caste  was  as  sure  of  succeeding  to  the  ferule  as  the  king's  son 
or  some  prince  of  the  blood  was  of  inheriting  the  scepter ;  and, 
judging  from  what  we  know  of  the  manuals  of  instruction,  in 
which  his  teachings  were  embodied,  he  was  eminentiy  worthy  of 
his  high  oflBce.  Thus  the  Hitopadesi  was  composed  or  rather  com- 
piled by  Vishnu  Sirman  for  several  young  princes  who  were  his 
pupils ;  and  it  would  be  diflScult  to  find  in  the  whole  vast  range 
of  didactic  literature  any  work  containing  in  the  same  compass 
a  greater  sum  of  homely  wisdom  and  a  larger  number  of  pruden- 
tial maxims  and  ethical  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life  than  are  com- 
pressed into  this  little  treatise  on  deportment,  or  nftividyd,  a  word 
which  the  modem  masters  of  this  science  would  translate  by 
savoir  vivre.  This  Kind  Counsel,  as  the  title  Hitopadesd  sig- 
nifies,  is  illustrated  and  enforced  by  a  series  of  fables  and  kindred 
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stories,  skillfiilly  woven  together  into  a  consecntive  narration, 
which  has  remained  for  centuries  the  unsurpassable  model  of  all 
productions  of  a  like  character.  In  Greek  literature  we  have 
Xenophon's  CyropsBdia,  which  gives  an  imaginary  picture  of  the 
education  of  the  elder  Cyrus,  in  order  to  present  the  ideal  of  a 
prince  whose  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  have  been  devel- 
oped according  to  the  principles  of  the  Socratic  philosophy.  Less 
worthy  of  note,  and  yet  not  devoid  of  significance,  is  the  De  de- 
mentia ad  Neronem  Caesarem  of  Seneca,  whose  imperial  pupil 
Nero  does  not  redound  to  his  credit  as  a  tutor,  and  whose  own 
conduct  did  not  always  exemplify  his  fine  ethical  maxims.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  Duke  Julius,  of  Brunswick,  began  with  his 
Deutscher  Fiirstenspiegel  the  fabrication  of  those  moral  mirrors 
in  which  princes  are  enabled  to  see  themselves  as  others  see  them. 

The  Prince  of  Machiavelli  is  a  different  kind  of  production, 
being  less  a  pedagogical  than  a  political  treatise — ^not  so  much  an 
exposition  of  ethical  principles  as  an  enforcement  of  practical 
policy.  It  is  the  final,  energetic  effort  of  a  sincere  patriot  to 
rescue  his  country  from  the  demoralizing  and  disintegrating  in- 
fluences,  aristocratic,  democratic,  and  hierarchical,  which  made  it 
the  prey  of  factions  from  within  and  foreigners  from  without.  If 
the  remedy  prescribed  is  drastic,  the  disease  was  also  desperate. 

Of  all  modem  works  belonging  to  the  class  under  consideration, 
The  Adventures  of  Telemachus,  written  by  Fdnelon  for  the  in- 
struction and  guidance  of  the  grandsons  of  Louis  XIV,  holds  per- 
haps the  highest  place  in  literature.  But  the  ideal  of  conduct, 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  here  offers  for  imitation,  is  so 
pure  and  exalted,  that  the  king  regarded  the  book  as  a  satire  on 
his  reign  and  forbade  its  publication.  It  was  also  the  common 
opinion  of  his  courtiers  that  Calypso  was  the  Marquise  de  Monte- 
span,  Antiope  the  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne,  and  Sesostris  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  Qrand  Monarch  himself.  No  one,  nowadays, 
in  reading  F^nelon's  masterpiece  of  fiction,  thinks  of  the  didactic 
purpose  for  which  it  was  written ;  we  are  attracted  solely  by  the 
charm  of  style  and  the  perfection  of  artistic  form  which  have 
made  it  classic. 

Very  different  in  this  respect  is  the  notorious  Philosophical 
Catechism  collaborated  by  King  Ferdinand  II  and  Monsignore 
Apuzzo,  Archbishop  of  Sorrento,  for  the  use  of  the  Hereditary 
Prince  and  of  the  Most  Faithful  People  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  This 
book,  which  appeared  in  1850,  was  written  to  justify  the  perfidies 
and  perjuries  of  King  Bomba,  and  also,  ad  uswm  Delphini,  to  in- 
culcate and  perpetuate  the  principles  of  monarchical  absolutism. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  the  ab- 
1*ogation  of  the  reforms  which  this  movement  had  temporarily 
effected,  the  sovereign  of  the  Two  Sicilies  began  to  manifest  an 
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extraordinary  interest  in  diffusing  what  he  deemed  nseful  infor- 
mation among  his  benighted  subjects.  He  made  a  Collection  of 
Gk)od  Books  in  favor  of  Truth  and  Virtue,  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  the  duty  of  passive  obedience  cm 
the  part  of  their  subjects  were  taught  in  the  most  emphatic  terms. 
These  cheaply  printed  pamphlets  and  little  volumes  were  scat- 
tered broadcast  over  the  country ;  but  as  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  were  unable  to  read  them,  owing  to  the  general  illit- 
eracy which  his  system  of  government  had  produced,  the  priests 
were  instructed  to  communicate  the  contents  of  them  to  their 
parishioners,  and  to  make  the  ideas  contained  in  them  the  subject 
of  frequent  discourse.  His  Majesty  also  caused  to  be  published  a 
New  Philosophic-Democratic  Vocabulary  indispensable  to  every 
one  who  desires  to  understand  the  New  Revolutionary  Language, 
in  which  the  logic  of  the  Holy  Office  is  combined  with  the  rhetcnic 
of  the  barracks  and  of  Billingsgate  to  heap  contempt  upon  libend 
opinions.  But  the  famous  series  reaches  its  climax  in  the  afore- 
mentioned Catechism,  the  capolavoro  of  Monsignore  Apuzzo,  who, 
to  the  exercise  of  his  archiepiscopal  functions,  added  the  sinecure 
of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  confidential  post 
of  tutor  to  the  crown  prince. 

In  the  preface  the  author  addresses  himself  directly  to  "  princes, 
bishops,  magistrates,  instructors  of  youth,  and  all  men  of  good- 
will,'' and  enjoins  upon  them  to  use  their  authority,  their  money, 
and  their  influence  to  secure  the  widest  possible  distribution  of 
his  work.  Those  who  have  control  of  the  public  funds  in  the 
cities  of  the  realm,  he  says,  should  apply  them  generously  and 
systematically  to  this  vrorthy  end,  and  assures  these  officials  that 
Qod  will  bless  their  pious  embezzlements. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  first  chapter,  which  treats 
of  Philosophy : 

*'  Disciple.  What  is  philosophy  ? 

^  Master.  It  is  the  science  of  truth,  or  rather  the  science  which 
teaches  us  to  distinguish  truth  from  error. 

^D.  Is  it  necessary  to  teach  this  science  to  very  young  -per- 
sons  ? 

"  M.  It  would  not  be  necessary,  since  they  would  learn  it  grad- 
ually from  experience  and  from  the  words  and  writings  of  honest 
and  wise  men ;  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  necessary  that  Chris- 
tian teachers  should  begin  early  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  the 
true  philosophy,  in  order  that  they  may  not  learn  from  others  a 
perverse  and  false  philosophy. 

*'  D.  Why  is  it  that  some  persons  wish  to  teach  a  wicked  phi- 
losophy, and  desire  to  diffuse  error  rather  than  truth  ? 

"  M.  Because  they  are  vicious  and  bad,  and  wish  that  all  other 
men  should  become  vicious  and  bai 
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*'  D.  Who  are  those  who  teach  a  false  and  perverse  philosophy  ? 

*^  M.  They  are  the  liberal  jftiilosophers. 

*'  Z).  Would  it  not  be  well  to  massacre  all  these  corrupters  and 
deceivers  of  the  human  race  ? 

*'  Jf.  No,  my  son ;  we  should  detest  their  errors,  but  should 
regard  their  persons  with  the  eye  of  charity,  pray  God  to  convert 
t^hem,  pardon  the  offenses  which  they  commit,  do  good  to  them, 
ctnd  succor  them  in  their  necessities.  These  are  the  doctrines  of 
Ohristianity,  and  we  should  show  what  a  difference  there  is  be- 
tween the  followers  of  the  liberal  philosophy  and  the  followers  of 
the  gospeL 

''D.  What  are  the  effects  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  liberal 
philosophers  P 

^  M.  They  cause  the  decay  of  religion,  bring  disaster  upon  the 
state,  produce  the  slaughter  of  war,  the  weeping  of  mothers,  and 
the  general  misery  of  the  i>eople,  as  may  be  seen  in  all  those  coun- 
tries whose  inhabitants  have  let  themselves  be  led  astray  by  these 
fatal  and  foolish  notions.  And,  above  all,  they  cause  the  eternal 
danmation  of  souls,  because  he  who  lives  contrary  to  the  law  of 
Grod  on  earth  can  not  expect  anything  but  hell  in  the  next  world. 

**  D.  Are  all  liberals  wicked  in  the  same  degree  ? 

'' Jf.  Not  all,  my  son,  because  some  are  willful  deceivers,  and 
others  are  wretchedly  deceived ;  nevertheless,  they  all  go  the 
same  way,  and,  if  they  do  not  turn  from  this  path,  will  all  reach 
the  same  goal 

"D.  How  are  liberal  philosophers  to  be  recognized  ? 

^M.  When  you  see  any  one  who  keeps  away  from  the  sacra- 
ments and  the  religious  services,  who  does  not  go  to  church,  or,  if 
he  sometimes  goes  there,  acts  irreverently  and  disrespectfully, 
who  ostentatiously  neglects  to  take  off  his  hat  before  the  images 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  saints,  and  is  ashamed  to  be  seen  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross ;  when  you  hear  any  one  joking  about  heaven 
and  hell,  speaking  evil  of  the  prince  or  of  the  government,  derid- 
ing priests  and  friars  and  ecclesiastical  persons;  when,  finally, 
you  perceive  any  one  who  is  glad  to  learn  of  the  progress  of  rebell- 
ions and  the  success  of  rebels,  and  who  disapproves  of  the  vigor- 
ous acts  of  the  legitimate  authorities,  and  receives  with  signs  of 
sorrow  news  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  religion,  of  the  sov* 
ereign  power,  and  of  public  tranquillity— then  you  can  say  for 
certain  that  all  these  are  liberal  philosophers. 

''  D.  Are  all  those  who  wear  whiskers  and  full  beards  liberal 
philosophers  ? 

**  Jf.  Not  all,  because  many  people  merely  follow  the  fashion 
in  wearing  the  beard. 

"  D.  Are  not  young  men,  then,  permitted  to  follow  the  fashion  ? 

**  M.  When  tiie  fashions  are  neither  obscene  nor  ridiculous. 
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each  one  is  free  to  follow  them  if  he  sees  fit,  provided,  however, 
that  such  or  such  a  fashion  may  not  be  generally  recognized  as 
a  mark  of  adhesion  to  a  bad  class.  The  garb  of  a  hangman  or 
of  an  assassin  may  not  be  scandalous  in  itself,  but  no  honorable 
and  respectable  man  would  clothe  himself  as  an  assassin  or  hang- 
man in  order  to  be  in  fashion.  In  like  manner  wise  and  Christian 
persons  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  imitate  in  their  apparel  the  liber- 
als and  liberal  philosophers,  and,  for  this  reason,  whoever  nowa- 
days under  the  pretext  of  adapting  his  dress  to  the  mode  plasters 
his  face  with  those  demi-periwigs,  shows  signs  of  little  honesty, 
or  at  least  of  little  sense/' 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  puerility  of  the  archbishop's  rea- 
soning. He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  origin  and  nature  of  hu- 
man society,  which,  he  maintains,  is  a  divine  institution,  and  b^an 
to  exist  essentially  in  its  present  constitution  with  the  creation 
of  man.  The  theory  of  a  primitive  state  of  savagery,  out  of  which 
the  race  was  gradually  evolved,  he  denounces  as  a  figment  of  the 
imagination,  having  no  more  reality  than  the  dog  with  seven 
heads  or  the  sea-creature  half  fish  and  half  maiden  described  by 
the  poets.  "  Modem  philosophers,  for  their  own  base  ends,  have 
feigned  to  believe  in  such  a  state  of  nature,  as  they  call  it,  whereas 
it  should  be  called  a  state  contrary  and  repugnant  to  nature.** 
The  moral  which  the  Right  Reverend  Apuzzo  draws  from  his 
doctrine  is,  that  society  being  an  institution  established  by  Qod, 
man  has  no  right  to  chcmge  it  under  the  pretext  of  reform  or  by 
the  force  of  revolution,  thus  impiously  endeavoring,  by  overturn- 
ing the  thrones  of  divinely  appointed  kings,  and  subverting  the 
social,  civil,  and  religious  arrangements  which  God  has  ordained, 
to  improve  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Omniscient. 

As  regards  liberty,  he  says  it  would  be  madness  and  blasphemy 
to  maintain  that  the  freedom  of  the  gospel  has  anything  in  com- 
mon with  the  freedom  preached  by  modem  philosophers.  WhiU; 
the  redemption  of  Christ  freed  man  from  was  the  condemnation 
and  slavery  of  sin,  and  from  the  dominion  of  the  devil.  "  Before 
his  advent,  demons  tormented  and  afflicted  the  human  race  in  a 
thousand  ways,  but  Jesus  Christ  so  effectually  released  mankind 
from  that  scourge,  and  so  conquered  the  power  of  hell,  that  nowa- 
days one  scarcely  knows  that  there  are  any  such  creatures  as  de- 
mons.'' Was  ever  any  utterance  of  even  the  clerical  mind  more 
naXve  than  this  I  All  aspirations  and  struggles  for  a  freedom 
differing  from  his  definition  of  the  freedom  of  the  gosi>el  he  de- 
nounces as  destructive  of  human  happiness  and  offensive  to  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

In  the  chapter  on  equality,  we  are  told  that  men  are  tall,  short, 
smart,  stupid,  learned,  ignorant,  virtuous,  vicious,  rich,  poor, 
strong,  and  feeble,  and  that  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  them 
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to  be  all  eqnal.  Equality  before  the  law,  witli  which  liberal  phi- 
losophers seek  to  flatter  the  vanity  and  excite  the  passions  of  the 
populace,  is  also  a  chimera.  To  punish  all  persons  equally  for 
the  same  overt  acts  would  be  manifestly  unjust.  Throwing  a 
Iiazidf  ul  of  mud  at  a  common  laborer  should  not  be  visited  with 
as  severe  a  penalty  as  throwing  a  handful  of  mud  at  a  nobleman, 
because  in  the  case  of  the  laborer  the  act  only  occasions  a  slight 
inconvenience,  while  in  the  case  of  the  nobleman  it  involves  a 
grievous  insult.  By  such  plausible  but  wholly  impertinent  illus- 
trations the  shrewd  archbishop  seeks  to  shirk  the  main  principle, 
and  to  impose  upon  the  simple-minded,  who  may  not  have  wit 
enough  to  detect  the  fallacies  of  his  reasoning,  and  to  perceive 
tbat  equality  before  the  law  does  not  imply  the  necessity  of  ignor- 
ing all  circumstances,  motives,  and  effects  attending  a  culpable 
action*  He  admits,  in  conclusion,  that  all  men  should  be  equal  in 
tbe  eye  of  justice,  but  asserts  that  '^  such  an  equality  is  already 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  so  that 
there  is  no  need  of  the  liberal  philosophers  wasting  their  breath 
in  proclaiming  if  If  some  persons  now  and  then  suffer  wrong, 
"  this  is  due  to  the  wickedness  of  the  human  heart,  and  not  to  any 
defects  of  institutions  and  laws.''  That  it  is,  however,  the  object 
of  laws  and  institutions  to  restrain  the  wickedness  of  the  human 
heart,  and  that  so  far  as  they  fail  to  do  this  they  are  defective,  is 
a  i>oint  wholly  ignored. 

After  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  War,  the  cities  of  the 
fatherland  began  to  grow  with  unwonted  rapidity,  and  many  per- 
sons of  the  baser  sort  became  owners  of  urban  habitations,  and  in 
their  pride  of  acquisition  waxed  exceedingly  arrogant.  A  citizen 
of  Munich,  who  had  suddenly  risen  from  the  low  estate  of  a  handi- 
craftsman to  the  dignity  of  a  householder,  posted  up  in  the  lower 
halls  of  his  tenements  a  long  list  of  printed  rules  and  regulations 
to  he  observed  by  his  tenants,  who  were  not  only  informed  when 
they  must  clean  and  light  the  stairs,  and  when  they  might  or 
might  not  play  on  musical  instruments,  but  also  received  definite 
and  minute  instructions  touching  their  personal  relations  to  him- 
self, how  they  must  greet  him  in  passing,  and  must  treat  him  with 
proper  respect  on  all  occasions.  Having  specified  all  the  cases 
^which  he  could  think  of,  and  fearing  lest  any  loophole  should  be 
left  by  which  obligations  might  be  evaded,  he  laid  down,  in  a  con- 
cluding paragraph,  the  following  general  principle :  "  In  short, 
the  tenant  has  no  rights,  but  only  duties.^' 

According  to  Monsignore  Apuzzo,  Qod  has  regulated  the  uni- 
verse on  the  same  principle,  and  man  has  no  rights  in  opi)osition 
to  the  sovereigns  who  rule  over  him,  but  only  duties  toward  them. 
''  The  law  of  Qod  commands  kings  and  rulers  not  to  be  tyrannical 
and  not  to  oppress  their  subjects  unnecessarily,  and  thereby  guar- 
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antees  to  the  {)eople  all  the  liberty  they  can  enjoy  without  dis- 
turbing the  Bocial  order/'  But  as  the  sovereign  alone  is  to  decide 
what  degree  of  oppression  is  necessary^  and  as  there  is  no  means 
of  enforcing  the  law  of  Qod  in  case  he  sees  fit  to  violate  it,  this 
guarantee  of  the  liberty  of  the  people  seems  to  be  of  the  slenderest 
and  filmiest  texture* 

**  The  {)eople  of  themselves  have  no  right  to  determine  what 
shall  be  the  constitution  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  state,  sinoe 
this  would  be  a  limitation  of  sovereignty,  which  can  not  be  con- 
ditioned and  circumscribed  except  by  itself,  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  that  supreme  power  established  by  Qod,  for  the  good  of 
society/'  Even  if  a  king  has  sworn  to  observe  the  constitution 
of  the  realm,  he  may  set  it  aside  if  he  finds  it  prejudicial  to  tiie 
exercise  of  his  sovereignty  and  injurious  to  the  highest  interests 
of  the  state.  ^  An  oath  can  never  be  permitted  to  become  a  bond 
of  iniquity,  or  a  cause  of  harm  to  the  people.  Besides,  the  head 
of  the  Church  has  been  authorized  by  (}od  to  absolve  consciences 
from  oaths,  whenever  he  thinks  there  are  good  reasons  for  doing 
so.  Even  if  a  monarch  should  violate  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  country  inconsiderately  and  without  just  cause,  univ^sal 
contempt  and  censure  would  be  the  only  possible  penalty  for  sach 
an  act.  The  supreme  power  may  be  pndsed  or  blamed,  but  can 
not  be  judged  or  condemned  by  any  other  power,  since  it  is  su- 
preme. The  i)eople  must  accept  the  result  with  reeignatian,  and 
will  lose  nothing  thereby,  because  the  fundamental  laws  are  the 
work  of  man,  but  the  sovereign  power  is  the  work  of  Gh>d. 

"*  D.  But  suppose  the  king  burdens  his  subjects  with  enormous 
taxes  and  squanders  the  money  of  the  state,  would  not  the  revolt 
of  the  people  be  justifiable  ? 

''  if.  No,  it  would  not  be  justifiable,  because  the  people  have  no 
right  to  judge  of  the  necessities  and  expenditures  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  mouth  of  Saint  Paul  has  com- 
manded the  i)eople  to  pay  tribute,  but  has  nowhere  said  that  they 
should  audit  the  accoxmts  of  kings. 

"D.  When  the  king  cruelly  abuses  and  does  not  respect  the 
lives  and  blood  of  his  subjects,  would  not  revolt  and  revolution 
be  justifiable  ? 

**M.  Not  at  all,  because  the  i)eople  are  not  judges  and  avengers 
of  injuries  done  them  by  private  persons,  and  much  less  of  those 
inflicted  upon  them  by  princes  whom  God  has  apx>ointed  to  rule 
over  theuL*' 

As  regards  freedom  of  opinion,  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  enter- 
tain whatever  opinions  he  pleases,  and  the  government  can  not 
persecute  him  on  this  account,  because  it  has  no  means  of  know- 
ing his  opinions.  But  when  these  secret  thoughts  and  judgments 
of  the  mind  are  expressed  in  words,  whether  spoken  or  written. 
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they  cease  to  be  mere  opinions  and  become  overt  acts,  and  are,  as 
such,  subject  to  the  scrutiny  and  control  of  the  public  authorities. 
It  is  not  only  the  right  but  also  the  duty  of  the  supreme  power  to 
prevent  the  promulgation  and  to  punish  the  diffusion  and  propa- 
gation of  false  and  pernicious  opinions,  which  imperil  the  existing 
religious,  political,  and  social  institutions.  "  God  did  not  endow 
men  with  speech  in  order  that  they  might  utter  absurdities  and 
blasphemies,  nor  favor  the  invention  of  printing  in  order  that  it 
might  serve  to  excite  scandals,  spread  abroad  impiety,  and  stir 
up  the  people  against  the  powers  that  be,  which  are  ordained  of 
him."  What  kind  of  opinions  are  dangerous  and  injurious,  it  is, 
of  course,  for  sovereigns,  aided  and  advised  by  sacerdotal  coun- 
selors to  decide,  and  from  their  decision  there  is  no  appeal. 

The  most  perfect  form  of  civilization,  according  to  Monsignore 
Apuzzo,  is  the  mean  between  extreme  ignorance  and  excessive 
knowledge.  "Of  course  it  is  not  meant  to  inculcate  absolute 
ignorance,  and  to  imply  that  men  of  the  lower  classes  should  live 
like  beasts  and  blocks  of  stone,  but  that  each  person  should  be 
taught  what  is  suitable  to  his  class,  and  avoid  that  superfluity 
which  can  only  prove  harmful  and  troublesome  to  him.  The 
Holy  Spirit  says  through  the  mouth  of  Saint  Paul  that  one 
should  not  know  more  than  is  convenient,  and  should  be  content 
to  know  with  moderation,  *  non  plus  sapere  quaTn  oportet  sapere 
sed  sapare  ad  sobrietatem ' ;  and  these  words  of  the  apostle  are 
addressed  not  only  to  the  learned,  but  to  men  of  all  classes.  For 
laborers  and  peasants,  moderation  consists  in  knowing  the  cate- 
chism and  the  vocal  prayers,  and  nothing  more.  For  mechanics 
and  shopkeepers,  moderation  consists  in  knowing  how  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher  a  little,  and  nothing  more.  For  the  professional 
classes,  moderation  consists  in  studying  merely  what  pertains  to 
their  professions  ;  and  for  the  higher  classes,  moderation  consists 
in  learning  what  they  can,  provided  they  do  not  abuse  the  teach- 
ings of  man  by  setting  them  in  opposition  to  the  teachings  of 
GKkL  This  is  what  is  called  knowing  soberly,  and  these  are  the 
limits  within  which  the  spread  of  learning,  culture,  and  enlighten- 
ment must  be  kept.'* 

These  are  the  views  of  a  man  who  was  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical dignitary  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  under  Ferdinand  II ;  and  this  is  the 
sort  of  sophistical  stuff  with  which  the  crown  prince,  who  after- 
ward ascended  the  throne  as  Francis  II,  was  systematically 
crammed.  His  education  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Jesuits,  and 
it  was  in  this  wise  that  they  carried  it  on.  No  wonder  that,  as 
king,  he  was  a  gloomy  and  narrow-minded  bigot,  the  helpless 
puppet  of  priests,  utterly  alien  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age 
and  the  noblest  aspirations  of  his  time,  and  that  Garibaldi's  mere 
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presence  in  southern  Italy  sufficed  to  cause  his  scepter  to  fall  from 
his  impotent  grasp. 

In  the  concluding  chapters  of  his  Philosophical  Catechism  our 
author  ridicules  love  of  country  as  a  shallow  sentiment,  censures 
patriotism  as  sedition,  burns  holy  incense  under  the  noses  of  the 
score  of  petty  potentates  who  were  then  the  curse  of  Italy,  praises 
foreign  domination,  extols  the  "  loyal  and  Christian  '*  house  of 
Hapsburgy  and  even  invokes  the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  the 
Austrian  soldiers,  and  has  the  impudence  to  assert  that  there  is 
not  a  foot  of  soil  in  the  whole  peninsula  that  has  not  been  freed 
and  saved  by  them. 

The  rapid  march  of  events  since  1860  has  now  made  it  seem 
almost  incredible  that  such  a  work,  worthy  of  the  darkest  period 
of  the  middle  ages,  should  have  been  written,  approved  by  the 
Church  and  the  state,  and  circulated  as  a  public  document  in 
southern  Italy  less  than  fifty  years  ago. 

It  is  at  present  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal volume;  but  the  people  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had  no  sooner 
achieved  their  independence  than  the  liberal  party  at  Naples  re- 
printed it  as  a  monument  to  the  deposed  Bourbon  dynasty — a 
monument  that  performs  the  functions  of  a  pillory. 


WILD  HORSES. 

By  Db.  EDOUARD  L.  TROUESSART. 

THE  primitive  stock  of  the  domestic  horse  has  until  recently 
been  considered  wholly  extinct.  A  few  more  or  less  numer- 
ous herds  of  horses  called  tarpans  are  living  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom in  the  steppes  of  central  Asia,  but  they  are  the  descendants 
of  domestic  horses  that  have  become  wild,  and  do  not  differ  much 
more  from  the  domestic  races  of  the  same  country  than  the  half- 
wild  horses  of  the  Landes  and  of  La  Camargue,  in  the  south  of 
France,  differ  from  the  horse  of  Tarbes  or  the  Pyrenees. 

There  are  also  found  in  the  Asiatic  steppes  bands  of  really 
wild  animals,  the  hemiones,  onagras,  or  fertile  mules  of  the 
ancients,  which  are  not  true  horses,  but,  notwithstanding  their 
shorter  ears,  more  resemble  the  ass  and  mule.  They  are  widely 
scattered  in  Asia  and  form  three  distinct  species,  of  which  the 
best  known  is  the  Indian  hemione  (Equus  hemionns,  var.  otia- 
ger),  the  onagra  of  Pallas  and  the  ancients,  the  ghar  khur  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  ghour  or  Tcherdecht  of  the  Persians,  and  the  kadan 
of  the  Kirghiz — a  species  common  in  zoological  gardens,  where  it 
is  easily  bred. 

It  inhabits  the  Cutch  or  Indian  Desert  and  the  steppes  of  Tur- 
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kistan,  where  the  caravans  going  from  Persia  to  Yarkand  often 
meet  numerous  droves  of  these  animals.  Farther  north  and 
east,  on  the  central  plateau  of  Asia,  lives  the  hemione  of 
Thibet  (Equus  hemionus  proper),  the  hiang  or  disightai  of  the 
Thibetans,  which  much  resembles  the  preceding  animal.  Then  in 
the  southwest,  in  the  Desert  of  Syria  and  the  north  of  Arabia,  is 
found  the  hemippus  (Equxis  hemippus  or  E,  hemionus  Syria- 
cus),  with  shorter  ears  and  more  elegant  forms  than  the  preceding 
animals.  Prof.  Henri  Milne-Edwards  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
three  races  of  hemione  were  only  local  varieties  of  a  single  spe- 
cies {Equus  hemionus). 

North  of  the  central  plateau  of  Asia,  the  steppes  of  Turkistan 
are  prolonged  so  as  to  form  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  and  again  farther 
east  into  the  Desert  of  Dzungaria.  This  region,  situated  immedi- 
ately south  of  Siberia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  valley 
of  the  Amoor,  and  north  of  the  Thian-Shan  Mountains,  which 
separate  it  from  China,  remained  almost  entirely  unexplored  till 
the  time  when  it  passed  from  the  dominion  of  the  Chinese  to  that 
of  the  Russians.  In  this  desert  region  the  celebrated  traveler 
Prejevalski  discovered  in  1881,  during  his  last  journey  into  cen- 
tral Asia,  a  wild  horse  distinct  both  from  the  tarpan  and  from 
the  different  varieties  of  the  hemione. 

The  wild  horses  of  this  species,  called  Jcertag  by  the  Kirghiz 
and  takki  by  the  Mongols,  live  in  small  herds  of  from  five  to 
fifteen  individuals,  under  the  direction  of  an  old  stallion.  They 
are  very  suspicious,  and  rarely  allow  themselves  to  be  approached 
within  gunshot.  They  are  extremely  swift  and  easily  escape  the 
best-mounted  hunters.  After  several  fruitless  pursuits,  Prejeval- 
ski succeeded  in  bringing  down  a  three-year-old  stallion,  whose 
remains  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  St.  Petersburg,  and  which  is  the  type  of  the  Equus  Pre" 
jevalskii  of  the  naturalist  Poliakoflf. 

The  wild  horse  of  Dzungaria  is  an  animal  the  size  of  the 
hemione  and  more  robust  in  its  proportions,  in  which  it  resem- 
bles the  pony.  Its  head  is  large,  with  ears  smaller  than  those 
of  the  hemione,  the  shoulders  thick,  especially  in  the  male,  the 
limbs  robust  and  stubbier  than  those  of  the  hemiones  and  the  asses. 
The  mane  is  short  and  straight,  and  the  moderately  long  tail  is 
terminated  by  a  tuft  of  long  hairs  in  much  more  abundant  supply 
than  in  the  tail  of  the  hemiones.  It  has  warts  on  the  hind- 
legs  as  well  as  on  the  fore-legs — a  peculiarity  of  the  horse,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  which  have 
warts  only  on  the  fore-legs.  The  hoofs  are  full  like  those  of 
the  horse,  and  not  compressed  as  in  the  other  species ;  and  the 
lower  parts  of  the  legs  are  furnished  with  long  hairs  falling  to 
the  crown  of  the  hoof,  a  feature  which  the  hemiones  lack.  Like- 
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wise  characteristic  is  the  color  of  the  pelage,  a  pale  gray,  almost 
white,  passing  into  dun  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  blending  inscn- 
sibly  on  the  flanks  with  the  pure  white  of  the  belly  and  limbs. 
The  raane,  the  brush  of  the  tail,  and  the  long  hairs  of  the  lower 
legs  and  hoofs,  are  black.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  dark  dorsal 
stripe  running  from  the  mane  to  the  tail  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  hemione.  The  hairy  covering  is  long  and  undulating, 
especially  in  the  rigorous  winter  of  that  northern  region. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  animal,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  our  drawing  (Fig.  1),  is  very  like  that  of  the  small  horse  or 


Fio.  1.— DzcMOARiAN  WiLD  HoRAK  {EquvM  Pr^evoUkii). 

pony.  It  has  been  assumed,  principally  on  the  ground  of  the 
form  of  the  tail,  that  Prejevalski's  horse  is  a  hemione.  This  opinion 
does  not  appear  to  us  tenable ;  it  is  evidently  founded  on  a  beg- 
ging of  the  question,  because  we  have  so  far  been  ignorant  of  the 
real  form  of  the  tail  of  the  primitive  horse.  The  study  of  other 
wild  species  of  the  genus  seems  to  indicate,  on  the  other  har.(]. 
that  the  brush  form  is  characteristic  of  all  the  wild  horses,  the 
plumy  tail  and  mane  being  acquisitions  of  domesticity,  like  the 
drooping  ears  of  dogs,  pigs,  and  goats.  The  tail  of  Prejevalski's 
horse  is,  moreover,  more  brushy  than  that  of  the  hemiones.  Proofs 
of  another  kind  are  derived  from  paleontology.  There  are  among 
the  representations  of  Equidcp  of  the  Quaternary  epoch,  engravt^i 
by  primitive  men  on  reindeer-horn  and  ivory,  discovered  by  M. 
Piette  in  the  caves  of  the  south  of  France,  some  very  clearly  rep- 
resenting a  horse  with  a  brush  tail  and  short  ears  like  those  of 
the  Prejevalski  horse. 
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Furthermore,  the  light-colored  and  uniform  coating,  without 
the  dorsal  stripe  and  not  separated  by  a  darker  tint  from  the 
white  of  the  lower  parts ;  the  plump  shape  of  the  hoofs,  and  the 
long  hairs  of  the  lower  legs,  are  so  many  characteristics  separat- 
ing the  Prejevalski  horse  from  the  hemiones  and  allying  it  with 
the  horse.* 

It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  assume,  with  Poliakoflf,  that  the 
wild  horse  of  Dzungaria  is  the  true  primitive  horse,  and  repre- 
sents the  original  stock  of  all  the  domestic  races.  That  naturalist 
has  compared  the  skull  of  this  horse  with  those  of  the  remains  of 
horses  in  the  European  Quaternary,  and  has  been  led  to  believe 
in  as  complete  an  identity  as  possible  between  the  two  types.  We 
know,  from  the  researches  of  Nehring  on  the  Quaternary  fauna 


Fio.  2. — Stbiak  Hkmippts  (Equus  hemipptu), 

of  central  Europe,  that  the  existing  fauna  of  the  Asiatic  steppes, 
which  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  the  saiga,  the  jerboa, 
and  the  souslik,  extended  into  Germany  and  the  north  of  France. 
Two  species  of  Equidce  form  a  part  of  this  fauna — the  hemione 
(Equus  hemionus)  and  the  wild  horse  (Equus  caballus  ferus), 
which  is  probably  identical  with  Equus  Prejevalskii, 

The  wild  horse  of  Dzungaria  is,  of  all  the  species  of  the  genus, 
the  one  of  most  northern  habitat.  This  fact  explains  why  the 
domestic  horse  supports  so  well  the  winters  of  northern  Europe, 

•  Aooording  to  Herodotus,  there  were  in  bis  time  wild  horses  in  Scythia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hypanis,  which  were*  white,  like  Prejeyalskl^s  horse.  The  Asiatic  tarpans  are  never 
of  ns  clear  a  color. 
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while  the  ass  is  hard  to  raise  in  the  north  of  France,  and  caa  not 
live  in  Sweden*    Furthermore,  wild  horses  were  still  living,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  Vosges  Mountains,  as  was  said  by 
EIis(^e  Roesslin,  of  BEaguenau,  in  a  book  published  at  Strasbnrg 
in  151^3 :  '^  Among  the  animals  that  are  met  in  the  Vosges,  first  to 
bf»  noticed,  which  would  be  a  marvel  in  many  countries,  are  the 
wild  horses.    They  keep  in  the  forests  and  the  mountains,  pro- 
viding their  own  support,  and  breeding  and  increasing  at  all  sesi- 
sons.    In  winter  they  hunt  for  a  shelter  under  the  rocks,  feeding. 
like  large  game,  on  the  brooms,  heaths,  and  branches  of  trees. 
They  are  wilder  and  more  savage  than  are  the  deer  of  many 
countries,  and  as  hard  to  capture  as  they.    Men  become  masters 
of  them,  as  with  the  deer,  by  the  aid  of  the  lakes.     When  they 
have  succeeded  in  taming  and  subduing  them — a  long  and  difficult 
task — they  have  horses  of  the  best  quality.    These  hors^  with- 
stand the  severest  cold  and  are  satisfied  with  the  coarsest  fwxi 
Their  walk  is  sure,  their  footing  firm  and  solid,  because  they  are 
accustomed,  like  the  chamois,  to  run  over  the  mountains  and  leap 
the  rocks;    If  the  Vosges  support  wild  horses,  while  the  Black 

Forest  has  no  such  animals, 

^^  ^^V^^  -      ^'^''^    they  owe   the    privilege  t^ 

X^  ^      r^^\^  their      northern      exposure, 

their  sterility,  and  the 
prevalence  of  fierce  north 
winds.''  Wild  horses  exist- 
ed at  the  same  time  in  the 
Swiss  Alps  and  in  Prussia 
(Erasmus  Stella,  1518),  and 
their  flesh  was  eaten  as  in 
Fio.  8.— Fao-mmili  of  ah  Ewobaviito  on  Bowe,  the  Quaternary  epoch.  Un- 
REPRE8ENTIN0  A 110R8S  WITH  A  Bkush  Tail  awd  fortunately,    no    description 

Erect  Manb.    (Caveof  Lorthet-Fouillei,  by  M.  .    ,  £    .x  •       i 

Pieite.)  or  picture  of  these  animals 

is  left  us ;  and  although 
Bishop  Fortunat  speaks  of  them  as  onagras,  he  was  most  probahly 
speaking  of  horses  that  had  become  wild — the  tarpans — and  not 
real  wild  horses  like  Equus  Ptejevalskii, 

The  engraving  w^e  give  of  the  Prejevalski  horse  was  made 
from  the  type  of  the  species  in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  has  been  obtained  from  Prof. 
Eugen  Buchner,  director  of  the  museum.  It  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  figure  accompanying  Poliakoff's  memoir  in  the  publications 
of  the  Russian  Imperial  Geographical  Society. 

We  also  give,  for  comparison,  the  figure  (2)  of  a  species  of  he- 
mione,  the  Syrian  hemippus  {Equus  hemippus),  purposely  chosen 
because  it  is  the  species  most  like  the  horse  in  its  elegant  form, 
and  the  small  size  of  its  ears.     This  picture  is  an  exact  copy  of  a 
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vellum  in  the  museum,  painted  from  life  by  M.  Bocourt,  and  rep- 
resents one  of  two  individuals  brought  from  Damascus  in  1855, 
by  M.  Bourgoing,  which  lived  for  some  time  at  the  menagerie  of 
the  Paris  Museum. — Translated  for  the  Popular  Science  Monthly 
from  La  Naiure. 


THE  LIGHTS  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  LIGHT  OF 

SCIENCE. 

By  Peof.  T.  H.  HUXLEY,  F.  H.  S. 

THERE  are  three  ways  of  regarding  any  account  of  past 
occurrences,  whether  delivered  to  us  orally  or  recorded  in 
-writing. 

The  narrative  may  be  exactly  true.  That  is  to  say,  the  words 
taken  in  their  natural  sense,  and  interpreted  according  to  the  rules 
of  grammar,  may  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  or  of  the 
reader,  an  idea  precisely  correspondent  with  one  which  would 
have  remained  in  the  mind  of  a  witness.  For  example,  the  state- 
ment that  King  Charles  I  was  beheaded  at  Whitehall  on  the 
30th  day  of  January,  1649,  is  as  exactly  true  as  any  proposition 
in  mathematics  or  physics;  no  one  doubts  that  any  person  of 
sound  faculties,  properly  placed,  who  was  present  at  Whitehall 
throughout  that  day,  and  who  used  his  eyes,  would  have  seen  the 
king's  head  cut  off ;  and  that  there  would  have  remained  in  his 
mind  an  idea  of  that  occurrence  which  he  would  have  put  into 
words  of  the  same  value  as  those  which  we  use  to  express  it. 

Or  the  narrative  may  be  partly  true  and  partly  false.  Thus, 
some  histories  of  the  time  tell  us  what  the  king  said,  and  what 
Bishop  Juxon  said ;  or  report  royalist  conspiracies  to  effect  a  res- 
cue ;  or  detail  the  motives  which  induced  the  chiefs  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  resolve  that  the  king  should  die.  One  account  de- 
clares that  the  king  knelt  at  a  high  block,  another  that  he  lay 
down  with  his  neck  on  a  mere  plank.  And  there  are  contempo- 
rary pictorial  representations  of  both  these  modes  of  procedure. 
Such  narratives,  while  veracious  as  to  the  main  event,  may  and 
do  exhibit  various  degrees  of  unconscious  and  conscious  misrep- 
resentation, suppression,  and  invention,  till  they  become  hardly 
distinguishable  from  pure  fictions.  Thus,  they  present  a  transi- 
tion to  narratives  of  a  third  class,  in  which  the  fictitious  element 
predominates.  Here,  again,  there  are  all  imaginable  gradations, 
from  such  works  as  Defoe's  gito^i-historical  account  of  the  pla^uo 
year,  which  probably  gives  a  truer  conception  of  that  dreadful 
time  than  any  authentic  history,  through  the  historical  novel, 
drama,  and  epic,  to  the  purely  phantasmal  creations  of  imagina- 
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tive  genius,  such  as  the  old  Arabian  Nights  or  the  modem  Shav- 
ing of  Shagpat.  It  is  not  strictly  needful  for  my  present  purpose 
that  I  should  say  anything  about  narratives  which  are  professedly 
fictitious.  Yet  it  may  be  well,  perhaps,  if  I  disclaim  any  intenticm 
of  derogating  from  their  value,  when  I  insist  ui)on  the  paramount 
necessity  of  recollecting  that  there  is  no  sort  of  relation  between 
the  ethical,  or  the  cesthetic,  or  even  the  scientific  importance  of 
such  works,  and  their  worth  as  historical  documents.  Unques- 
tionably, to  the  poetic  artist>  or  even  to  the  student  of  psychology, 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth  may  be  better  instructors  than  all  the  books 
of  a  wilderness  of  professors  of  aesthetics  or  moral  philosophy. 
But,  as  evidence  of  occurrences  in  Denmark,  or  in  Scotland,  at 
the  times  and  places  indicated,  they  are  out  of  court ;  the  pro- 
foundest  admiration  for  them,  the  deepest  gratitude  for  their 
influence,  are  consistent  with  the  knowledge  that,  historically 
speaking,  they  are  worthless  fables,  in  which  any  foundation 
of  reality  that  may  exist  is  submerged  beneath  the  imaginative 
superstructure. 

At  present,  however,  I  am  not  concerned  to  dwell  upon  the  im- 
portance of  fictitious  literature  and  the  immensity  of  the  work 
which  it  has  eflFected  in  the  education  of  the  human  race.  I  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  the  much  more  limited  inquiry.  Are  there  two 
other  classes  of  consecutive  narratives  (as  distinct  from^  state- 
ments of  individual  facts),  or  only  one  ?  Is  there  any  known  his- 
torical work  which  is  throughout  exactly  true,  or  is  there  not  ? 
In  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  histories  the  answer  is  not 
doubtful :  they  are  all  only  partially  true.  Even  those  venerable 
works  which  bear  the  names  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  ancient 
Greek  and  Koman  writers,  and  which  have  been  accepted  by  gen- 
eration after  generation,  down  to  modem  times,  as  stores  of  un- 
questionable truth,  have  been  compelled  by  scientific  criticism, 
after  a  long  battle,  to  descend  to  the  common  level,  and  to  confess 
to  a  large  admixture  of  error.  I  might  fairly  take  this  for  grant- 
ed ;  but  it  may  be  well  that  I  should  intrench  myself  behind  the 
very  apposite  words  of  a  historical  authority  who  is  certainly  not 
obnoxious  to  even  a  suspicion  of  skeptical  tendencies : 

Time  was — ^and  tbat  not  very  long  ago^when  all  the  reladons  of  ancient  aii- 
tbors  concerning  the  old  world  were  received  with  a  ready  belief;  and  an  unrear 
soning  and  uncritical  faith  accepted  with  equal  satisfaction  the  narrative  of  the 
campaigns  of  Oeasar  and  of  the  doings  of  Romolos,  the  account  of  Alexander's 
marches  and  of  the  conquests  of  Semiramis.  We  can  most  of  us  remember  when, 
in  this  country,  the  whole  story  of  regal  Rome,  and  even  the  l^i^nd  of  the  Trojan 
settlement  in  Latium,  were  seriously  placed  before  boys  as  history  and  disoonrsed 
of  as  unhesitatingly  and  in  as  dogmatic  a  tone  as  the  tale  of  the  Catiline  conspiracy 
or  the  conquest  of  Britain.  .  .  . 

But  all  this  is  now  changed.     The  last  century  has  seen  the  birth  and  growth 
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of  a  new  fldeiice — the  science  of  Historical  CritioiEm.  .  •  •  The  whole  world  of 
profane  history  has  been  revolntionized.  •  .  •  * 

If  these  utterances  were  true  when  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  a 
Bampton  lecturer  in  1859,  with  how  much  greater  force  do  they 
appeal  to  us  now,  when  the  immense  labors  of  the  generation  now 
passing  away  constitute  one  vast  illustration  of  the  power  and 
fruitfulness  of  scientific  methods  of  investigation  in  history,  no 
less  than  in  all  other  departments  of  knowledge  I 

At  the  present  time,  I  suppose,  there  is  no  one  who  doubts  that 
histories  which  appertain  to  any  other  people  than  the  Jews,  and 
their  spiritual  progeny  in  the  first  century,  fall  within  the  second 
class  of  the  three  enumerated.  Like  Goethe's  Autobiography, 
they  might  all  be  entitled  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung— Truth  and 
Fiction.  The  proportion  of  the  two  constituents  changes  indefi- 
nitely; and  the  quality  of  the  fiction  varies  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  unveracity.  But  "Dichtung"  is  always  there.  For  the 
most  acute  and  learned  of  historians  can  not  remedy  the  imper- 
fections of  his  sources  of  information;  nor  can  the  most  impartial 
wholly  escape  the  influence  of  the  "personal  equation''  generated 
by  his  temperament  and  by  his  education.  Therefore,  from  the 
narratives  of  Herodotus  to  those  set  forth  in  yesterday's  Times, 
all  history  is  to  be  read  subject  to  the  warning  that  fiction  has  its 
share  therein.  The  modem  vast  development  of  fugitive  litera- 
ture can  not  be  the  unmitigated  evil  that  some  do  vainly  say  it  is, 
since  it  has  put  an  end  to  the  popular  delusion  of  less  press-ridden 
times,  that  what  appears  in  print  must  be  true.  We  should  rather 
hope  that  some  beneficent  influence  may  create  among  the  erudite 
a  like  healthy  suspicion  of  manuscripts  and  inscriptions,  how- 
ever ancient ;  for  a  bulletin  may  lie,  even  though  it  be  written  in 
cuneiform  characters.  Hotspur's  starling,  that  was  to  be  taught 
to  speak  nothing  but  "  Mortimer  "  into  the  ears  of  King  Henry  IV, 
might  be  a  useful  inmate  of  every  historian's  library,  if  "Fiction" 
were  substituted  for  the  name  of  Harry  Percy's  friend. 

But  it  was  the  chief  object  of  the  lecturer  to  the  congregation 
gathered  in  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  thirty-one  years  ago,  to  prove  to 
them,  by  evidence  gathered  with  no  little  labor  and  marshaled 
with  much  skill,  that  one  group  of  historical  works  was  exempt 
from  the  general  rule ;  and  that  the  narratives  contained  in  the 
canonical  Scriptures  are  free  from  any  admixture  of  error.  With 
justice  and  candor,  the  lecturer  impresses  upon  his  hearers  that 
the  special  distinction  of  Christianity,  among  the  religions  of  the 
world,  lies  in  its  claim  to  be  historical ;  to  be  surely  founded  upon 

*  Bampton  Lectures  (1859),  on  The  HUtorical  Evidenoee  of  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture 
Records  stinted  anew,  with  Spedal  Reference  to  the  Doubts  snd  Disoorerioe  of  Modem 
Times,  bj  the  Rot.  Q.  Bawlinson,  M.  A.,  pp.  6, 6. 
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events  which  have  happened,  exactly  as  they  are  declared  to  have 
happened  in  its  sacred  books ;  which.are  true,  that  is,  in  the  sense 
that  the  statement  about  the  execution  of  Charles  I  is  true.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  aflirmed  that  the  New  Testament  presupposes  the  his- 
torical exactness  of  the  Old  Testament ;  that  the  points  of  contact 
of  " sacred'*  and  "profane**  history  are  innumerable;  and  that 
the  demonstration  of  the  falsity  of  the  Hebrew  records,  especially 
in  regard  to  those  narratives  which  are  assumed  to  be  true  in  the 
New  Testament,  would  be  fatal  to  Christian  theology. 

My  utmost  ingenuity  does  not  enable  me  to  discover  a  flaw  in 
the  argument  thus  briefly  summarized.  I  am  fairly  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  how  any  one,  for  a  moment,  can  doubt  that  Christian 
theology  must  stcmd  or  fall  with  the  historical  trustworthiness  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures.  The  very  conception  of  the  Messiah,  or 
Christ,  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  Jewish  history ;  the  iden- 
tification of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  that  Messiah  rests  upon  the 
interpretation  of  passages  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  have 
no  evidential  value  unless  they  possess  the  historical  character 
assigned  to  them.  If  the  covenant  with  Abraham  was  not  made; 
if  circumcision  and  sacrifices  were  not  ordained  by  Jahveh ;  if  the 
"  ten  words '*  were  not  written  by  God*s  hand  on  the  stone  tables; 
if  Abraham  is  more  or  less  a  mythical  hero,  such  as  Theseus ;  the 
story  of  the  deluge  a  fiction ;  that  of  the  fall  a  legend ;  and  that 
of  the  creation  the  dream  of  a  seer ;  if  all  these  definite  and  de- 
tailed narratives  of  apparently  real  events  have  no  more  value  as 
history  than  have  the  stories  of  the  regal  period  of  Rome — ^what 
is  to  be  said  about  the  Messianic  doctrine,  which  is  so  much  less 
clearly  enunciated  P  And  what  about  the  authority  of  the  writers 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  who,  on  this  theory,  have 
not  merely  accepted  flimsy  fictions  for  solid  truths,  but  have 
built  the  very  foundations  of  Christian  dogma  upon  legendary 
quicksands  f 

But  these  may  be  said  to  be  merely  the  carpings  of  that  carnal 
reason  which  the  profane  call  common  sense ;  I  hasten,  therefore, 
to  bring  up  the  forces  of  unimpeachable  ecclesiastical  authority 
in  support  of  my  position.  In  a  sermon  preached  last  December, 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,*  Canon  Liddon  declares : 

For  ChrisUans  it  wil]  be  enough  to  know  thai  omr  Lord  Jesos  Obriet  set  tte 
seal  of  his  infallible  sanction  on  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  found  the 
Hebrew  canon  as  we  have  it  in  oor  hands  to-di^,  and  he  treated  it  as  an  antboritj 
which  wss  above  discossion.  Nay,  more:  he  went  oat  of  his  way — If  we  maj 
reverently  speak  thus — ^to  sanction  not  a  few  portions  of  it  which  modem  skepti- 
cism rejects.    When  he  wonid  warn  his  hearers  against  the  dangers  of  spiritBal 

*  The  Worth  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  Sermoa  preeobed  In  St  Paul's  Oatbedna  en  the 
Second  Sunday  in  Advent,  December.  8,  1889,  by  H.  P.  Uddon,  D.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Canon  and 
Chancellor  of  St  Paul's.    Second  edition,  revised  and  with  a  new  pref^  1890. 
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Klapiei  he  bids  tbem  remember  '^Lot^s  wife.'^*  When  he  would  point  ont  how 
w<»'ldlj  engagements  may  blind  the  sonl  to  a  coming  jndgment,  he  reminds  them 
how  men  ate^  and  drank,  and  married,  and  were  given  in  marriage,  nntil  the  day 
that  Noah  entered  into  the  ark,  and  the  flood  came  and  destroyed  them  alLf  If 
be  would  pnt  his  finger  on  a  fact  in  past  Jewish  history  which,  by  its  admitted 
reality,  would  warrant  belief  in  his  own  coming  reenrrection,  he  points  to  Jonah^s 
being  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whalers  belly  (p.  28).  % 

The  preacher  proceeds  to  brush  aside  the  common — ^I  had 
almost  said  vulgar — apologetic  pretext  that  Jesus  was  using  ad 
hominem  arguments,  or ''  accommodating ''  his  better  knowledge 
to  popular  ignorance,  as  well  as  to  i>oint  out  the  inadmissibility 
of  the  other  altemative,  that  he  shared  the  popular  ignorance. 
And  to  those  who  hold  the  latter  view  sarcasm  is  dealt  out  with 
no  niggard  hand : 

Bnt  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  persnade  mankind  that,  if  he  conld  be  mis- 
taken on  a  matter  of  such  strictly  reUgions  importance  as  the  yalne  of  the  sacred 
literatare  of  his  countrymen,  he  can  be  safely  tmsted  about  anything  else.  The 
trustworthiness  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  in  fact,  inseparable  from  the  trustwor- 
thiness of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  if  we  believe  that  he  is  the  true  light  of 
the  worid,  we  shall  close  our  ears  against  suggestions  impairing  the  credit  of  those 
Jewiah  Scriptures  which  have  receiyed  the  stamp  of  his  divine  authority  (p.  25). 

Moreover^  I  learn  from  the  public  journals  that  a  brilliant  and 
sharply-cut  view  of  orthodoxy,  of  like  hue  and  pattern,  was  only 
the  other  day  exhibited  in  that  great  theological  kaleidoscope,  the 
pulpit  of  St«  Mary%  recalling  the  time  so  long  passed  by,  when  a 
Bampton  lecturer,  in  the  same  place,  performed  the  unusual  feat 
of  leaving  the  faith  of  old-fashioned  Christians  undisturbed. 

Yet  many  things  have  happened  in  the  intervening  thirty-one 
years.  The  Bampton  lecturer  of  1859  had  to  grapple  only  with 
the  infant  Hercules  of  historical  criticism ;  and  he  is  now  a  full- 
grown  athlete,  bearing  on  his  shoulders  the  spoils  of  all  the  lions 
that  have  stood  in  his  path.  Surely  a  martyr's  courage,  as  well  as 
a  martyr's  faith,  is  needed  by  any  one  who,  at  this  time,  is  pre- 
pared to  stcmd  by  the  following  plea  for  the  veracity  of  the 
Pentateuch : 

Adam,  according  to  the  Hebrew  original,  was  for  two  hundred  and  forty-three 
years  contemporary  with  Methuselah,  who  conversed  for  a  hundred  years  with 
8hem.  Bhem  was  for  fifty  years  contemporary  with  Jacob,  who  probably  saw 
Jochebed,  Moses's  mother.  Thus  Moses  might,  by  oral  tradition,  have  obtained 
the  history  of  Abraham,  and  even  of  tlie  deluge,  at  third  hand ;  and  that  of  the 
temptation  and  the  fall  at  fifth  hand.  .  .  . 

If  it  be  granted — as  it  seems  to  be — that  the  great  and  stirring  events  in  a 
Qstion's  Hfe  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  remembered  (apart  from  all 
written  memorials)  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  being  handed 
doim  through  ^Ye  generations,  it  must  be  allowed  (even  on  mere  human  grounds) 

•  St  Luke,  xvii,  88.  f  Ibid.,  27.  t  ^'  ^»^  ^U  ^' 
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thttt  the  aoconnt  whUsh  Mo«et  gives  of  the  temptation  and  the  fall  b  to  be  depended 
Qpon,  if  it  passed  throng  no  more  than  foar  hands  between  him  and  Adam.* 

If  "  the  tmstworihiness  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist  **  is  to  stand 
or  fall  with  the  belief  in  the  sudden  transmutation  of  the  chemi- 
cal components  of  a  woman's  body  into  sodium  chloride,  or  on 
the  "  admitted  reality  ^  of  Jonah's  ejection,  safe  and  sound,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Levant,  after  three  days'  sea-journey  in  the  stomach 
of  a  gigantic  marine  animal,  what  possible  pretext  can  there  be 
for  even  hinting  a  doubt  as  to  the  precise  truth  of  the  longevity 
attributed  to  the  patriarchs  ?  Who  that  has  swallowed  the  camel 
of  Jonah's  journey  will  be  guilty  of  the  affectation  of  straining  at 
such  a  historical  gnat — ^nay,  midge — as  the  supposition  that  the 
mother  of  Moses  was  told  the  story  of  the  flood  by  Jacob ;  who 
had  it  straight  from  Shem ;  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Me- 
thuselah ;  who  knew  Adam  quite  well  ? 

Yet,  by  the  strange  irony  of  things,  the  illustrious  brother  of 
the  divine  who  propounded  this  remarkable  theory  has  been  the 
guide  and  foremost  worker  of  that  band  of  investigators  of  the 
records  of  Assyria  and  of  Babylonia  who  have  opened  to  our 
view,  not  merely  a  new  chapter,  but  a  new  volume  of  primeval 
history,  relating  to  the  very  people  who  have  the  most  numerous 
points  of  contact  with  the  life  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Now, 
whatever  imperfections  may  yet  obscure  the  frdl  value  of  the 
Mesopotamian  records,  everything  that  has  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained tends  to  the  conclusion  that  the  assignment  of  no  more 
than  four  thousand  years  to  the  period  between  the  time  of  the 
origin  of  mankind  and  that  of  Augustus  CflBsar  is  wholly  inad- 
missible. Therefore,  that  biblical  chronology,  which  Canon  Eaw- 
linson  trusted  so  implicitly  in  1859,  is  relegated  by  all  serious  crit- 
ics to  the  domain  of  fable. 

But  if  scientific  method,  operating  in  the  region  of  history,  of 
philology,  of  archsBology,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  has  become  thus  formidable  to  the  theological  dogmatist, 
what  may  not  be  said  about  scientific  method  working  in  the  prov- 
ince of  physical  science  ?  For,  if  it  be  true  that  the  canonical 
Scriptures  have  innumerable  points  of  contact  with  civil  history, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  they  have  almost  as  many  with  natural  his- 
tory ;  and  their  accuracy  is  put  to  the  test  as  severely  by  the  latter 
as  by  the  former.  The  origin  of  the  present  state  of  tiie  heav^is 
and  the  earth  is  a  problem  which  lies  strictly  within  the  province 
of  physical  science ;  so  is  that  of  the  origin  of  man  among  living 
things ;  so  is  that  of  the  physical  changes  which  the  earth  has  un- 
dergone since  the  origin  of  man ;  so  is  that  of  the  origin  of  the 
various  races  and  nations  of  men,  with  all  their  varieties  of  lan- 

*  Bampton  Lectares,  1809,  pp.  50,  51. 
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gaage  and  physical  conformation.  Whether  the  earth  moves 
round  the  sun  or  the  contrary ;  whether  the  bodily  and  mental 
diseases  of  men  and  animals  are  caused  by  evil  spirits  or  not ; 
whether  there  is  such  an  agency  as  witchcraft  or  not — all  these 
are  purely  scientific  questions ;  and  to  all  of  them  the  canonical 
Scriptures  profess  to  give  true  answers.  And  though  nothing  is 
more  common  than  the  assumption*  that  these  books  come  into 
conflict  only  with  the  speculative  part  of  modem  physical  science, 
no  assumption  can  have  less  foundation. 

The  antagonism  between  natural  knowledge  and  the  Penta- 
teuch would  be  as  great  if  the  speculations  of  our  time  had  never 
been  heard  of.  It  arises  out  of  contradiction  upon  matters  of  fact. 
The  books  of  ecclesiastical  authority  declare  that  certain  events 
happened  in  a  certain  fashion ;  the  books  of  scientific  authority 
say  they  did  not.  As  it  seems  that  this  unquestionable  truth  has 
not  yet  penetrated  among  many  of  those  who  speak  and  write  on 
these  subjects,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  full  illustration  of  it. 
And  for  that  purpose  I  propose  to  deal,  at  some  length,  with  the 
narrative  of  the  Noachian  Deluge  given  in  Oenesis. 

The  Bampton  lecturer,  in  1859,  and  the  Canon  of  St.  PauFs,  in 
1890,  are  in  full  agreement  that  this  history  is  true,  in  the  sense 
in  which  I  have  defined  historical  truth.  The  former  is  of  opinion 
that  the  account  attributed  to  Berosus  records  a  tradition — 

not  drawn  from  the  Hebrew  record,  mnob  less  the  foundation-  of  that  record ; 
yet  coinciding  with  it  in  the  most  remarkable  way.  The  Babylonian  version  ia 
tricked  oat  with  a  few  extrayagances,  as  the  monstrous  size  of  the  vessel  and  the 
translation  of  Xisathrbs ;  bat  otherwise  it  is  the  Hebrew  history  down  to  iU  mi- 
%uU4B  (p.  64). 

Moreover,  correcting  Niebuhr,  the  Bampton  lecturer  points  out 
that  the  narrative  of  Berosus  distinctly  implies  the  universality 
of  the  flood : 

It  is  plain  that  the  waters  are  represented  as  prevailing  above  the  tops  of  the 
loftiest  moantains  in  Armenia— a  height  which  mast  have  been  seen  to  involve 
the  submersion  of  all  the  countries  with  which  the  Babylonians  were  acquainted 
(p.  ««). 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  many  people  think  the  size  of 
NoaVs  ark  "  monstrous,'*  considering  the  probable  state  of  the  art 
of  8hip*building  only  sixteen  hundred  years  af t6r  the  origin  of 
man;  while  others  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  inquire  why  the 
translation  of  Enoch  is  less  an  extravagance  than  that  of  Xisu- 
thros.  It  is  more  important,  however,  to  note  that  the  univer- 
sality of  the  deluge  is  recognized,  not  merely  as  a  part  of  the 

*  For  example,  it  appears  to  roe  to  pervade  and  vitiate  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward^s  argument 
in  the  last  number  of  this  review. 
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story,  but  as  a  necessary  conaeqnenoe  of  some  of  its  details.  The 
latest  exponent  of  Anglican  orthodoxy,  as  we  have  seen,  inasiB 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  Pentateuchal  history  of  the  flood  in  & 
still  more  forcible  manner.  It  is  cited  as  one  of  those  very  narra- 
tives to  which  the  authority  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  is 
pledged,  and  upon  the  accuracy  of  which  ^  the  trustworthiness  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  is  staked,  just  as  others  have  staked  it 
upon  the  truth  of  the  histories  of  demoniac  i>08session  in  the 
Gospels. 

Now,  when  those  who  put  their  trust  in  scientific  methods  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  in  the  province  of  natural  history  find 
themselves  confronted  and  opposed  on  their  own  ground  by  ecde- 
siastical  pretensions  to  better  knowledge,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  most 
desirable  for  them  to  make  sure  that  their  conclusions,  whatever 
they  may  be,  are  well  founded.  And,  if  they  put  aside  the  un- 
authorized interference  with  their  business  and  relegate  the  Pen- 
tateuchal history  to  the  region  of  pure  fiction,  they  are  bound  to 
assure  themselves  that  they  do  so  because  the  plainest  teachings 
of  nature  (apart  from  all  doubtful  speculations)  are  irreconcilable 
with  the  assertions  which  they  reject. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  serious  scientific 
inquirers  to  occupy  themselves,  in  any  way,  with  the  Noachian 
Deluge.  They  look  at  you  wilji  a  smile  and  a  shrug,  and  say 
they  have  more  importwt  matters  to  attend  to  than  mere  anti- 
quarianism.  But  it  was  not  so  in  my  youth.  At  that  time,  geol- 
ogists and  biologists  could  hardly  follow  to  the  end  any  path  ^ 
inqtdry  without  finding  the  way  blocked  by  Noah  and  his  ark,  or 
by  the  first  chapter  of  (Genesis ;  and  it  was  a  serious  matter,  in 
this  country  at  any  rate,  for  a  man  to  be  suspected  of  doubting 
the  literal  truth  of  the  diluvial  or  any  other  Pentateuchal  history. 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Geological  Club 
in  1825  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  last  occasion  on  which  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Lyell  spoke  to  even  so  small  a  public  as  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body.  Our  veteran  leader  lighted  up  once  more,  and, 
referring  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  his  early  efforts  to  create 
a  rational  science  of  geology,  spoke  with  his  wonted  clearness  md 
vigor  of  the  social  ostracism  which  pursued  him  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Principles  of  (Jeology,  in  1830,  on  account  of  the 
obvious  tendency  of  that  noble  work  to  discredit  the  Pentateuchal 
accounts  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge.  If  my  yotmger  contem- 
poraries find  this  hard  to  believe,  I  may  refer  them  to  a  grave 
book,  On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Deluge,  published  eight  years  later, 
and  dedicated  by  its  author  to  his  father,  the  then  Archbishop  of 
York.  The  first  chapter  refers  to  the  treatment  of  the  Mo- 
saic Deluge,  by  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  Lyell,  in  the  following 
terms: 
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Tb«ir  respect  for  revealed  religioa  has  prerented  them  from  arraying  them* 
aeWes  openly  against  the  scriptaral  aooount  of  it— maoh  less  do  they  deny  its  troth 
— bat  they  are  in  a  great  harry  to  escape  from  the  consideration  of  it,  and  evi* 
dently  concor  in  the  opinion  of  linnans,  that  no  prooft  whatever  of  the  deloge 
are  to  he  discovered  in  the  strnotore  of  the  earth  (p.  1). 

And  after  an  attempt  to  reply  to  some  of  Lyell's  arguments, 
which  it  would  be  cruel  to  reproduce,  the  writer  continues : 

When,  therefore,  npon  snoh  slender  groonds,  it  is  determined,  in  answer  to 
thoae  who  insist  npon  its  nniversality,  that  the  Mosaic  Deluge  mast  he  considered 
a  preternatural  event,  far  heyond  the  reach  of  philosophical  inquiry ;  not  only  as 
to  the  causes  employed  to  produce  it,  hut  also  as  to  the  effects  most  likely  to  result 
from  it ;  that  determination  wears  an  aspect  of  skepticism,  which,  however  much 
soever  it  may  he  unintentional  in  tbe  mind  of  the  writer,  yet  can  not  but  produce 
an  evil  impression  on  those  who  are  already  predisposed  to  carp  and  cavil  at  the 
evidences  of  revelation  (pp.  S,  9). 

The  kindly  and  courteous  writer  of  these  curious  passages  is 
evidently  unwilling  to  make  the  geologists  the  victims  of  general 
opprobrium  by  pressing  the  obvious  consequences  of  their  teach- 
ing home.  One  is^  therefore^  pained  to  think  of  the  feelings  with 
which,  if  he  lived  so  long  as  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  he  must  have  perused  the  article  Noah, 
written  by  a  dignitary  of  the  Cihurch  for  that  stcmdard  compen- 
dium and  published  in  1863.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  universality 
of  the  deluge  is  therein  altogether  given  up ;  and  I  permit  myself 
to  hope  that  a  long  criticism  of  the  story  from  the  point  of  view 
of  natural  science,  with  which,  at  the  request  of  the  learned  theo- 
logian who  wrote  it,  I  supplied  him,  may  have  in  some  degree  con- 
tributed toward  this  happy  result. 

Notwithstanding  diligent  search,  I  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover that  the  universality  of  the  deluge  has  any  defender  left,  at 
least  among  those  who  have  so  far  mastered  the  rudiments  of  nat- 
ural knowledge  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  weight  of  evidence 
against  it.  For  example,  when  I  turned  to  the  Speaker's  Bible, 
published  under  the  sanction  of  high  Anglican  authority,  I  found 
the  following  judicial  and  judicious  deliverance,  the  skillful  word- 
ing of  which  may  adorn,  but  does  not  hide,  the  completeness  of 
the  surrender  of  Ihe  old  teaching : 

Without  pronouncing  too  hastily  on  any  fair  inferences  from  the  words  of 
Scripture,  we  may  reasonahlj  say  that  their  most  natural  interpretation  is  that 
the  whole  race  of  man  had  hecome  grievonslj  cormpted  since  the  faithful  had 
intermingled  with  the  ungodly ;  that  tbe  inhabited  world  was  consequentiy  filled 
with  violence,  and  that  God  had  decreed  to  destroy  all  mankind  except  one  ringle 
family;  thati  theref<nre,  all  that  portion  of  the  earth,  perhaps  as  yet  a  very  smsU 
portion,  into  which  mankind  had  spread  was  overwhelmed  by  water.  The  ark 
wss  ordained  to  save  one  faithful  family;  and  lest  that  family,  on  the  subsidence 
of  the  waters,  should  find  the  whole  country  round  them  a  desert,  a  pair  of  all  the 
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beasts  of  the  Isnd  and  of  Uie  fowls  of  the  air  were  preserred  along  with  them,  and 
along  with  them  went  forth  to  replenish  the  now  desolated  continent.  The  wordi 
of  Scripture  (confirmed  as  thej  are  bj  oniTersal  tradition)  ^>pear  at  least  to  mesa 
as  much  as  this.    Thej  do  not  neoeasarilj  mean  more.* 

In  the  third  edition  of  Kitto's  CyclopsBdia  of  Bibical  Ldterataie 
(1876)^  the  article  Deluge,  written  by  my  friend  the  present  distin- 
guished head  of  the  (}eological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  extin* 
guishes  the  universality  doctrine  as  thoroughly  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  its  authorship ;  and,  since  the  writer  of  the  article 
Noah  refers  his  readers  to  that  entitled  Deluge,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, notwithstanding  his  generally  orthodox  tone,  that  he  does 
not  dissent  from  its  conclusions.  Again,  the  writers  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encyclopadie  (Bd,  X,  1882)  and  in  Riehm's  Handw5rterbuch 
(1884) — ^both  works  with  a  conservative  leaning — are  on  the  same 
side ;  and  Diestel,t  in  his  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  remorse- 
lessly rejects  the  universality  doctrine.  Even  that  stanch  oppo- 
nent of  scientific  rationalism — ^may  I  say  rationality  ? — ^Zockler^ 
flinches  from  a  distinct  defense  of  the  thesis,  any  opposition  to 
which,  well  within  my  recollection,  was  howled  down  by  the  or- 
thodox as  mere  "  infidelity.'*  All  that,  in  his  sore  straits.  Dr.  Zock- 
ler  is  able  to  do,  is  to  pronounce  a  faint  commendation  upon  a  par- 
ticularly absurd  attempt  at  reconciliation,  which  would  make  out 
the  Noachian  Deluge  to  be  a  catastrophe  which  occurred  at  the 
end  of  the  Glacial  epoch.  This  hypothesis  involves  only  the  trifle 
of  a  physical  revolution  of  which  geology  knows  nothing ;  and 
which,  if  it  secured  the  accuracy  of  the  Pentateuchal  writer  about 
the  fact  of  the  deluge,  would  leave  the  details  of  his  account  as 
irreconciliable  with  the  truths  of  elementary  physical  science  as 
ever.  Thus  I  may  be  permitted  to  spare  myself  and  my  readers 
the  weariness  of  a  recapitulation  of  the  overwhelming  arguments 
against  the  universality  of  the  deluge,  which  they  will  now  find 
for  themselves  stated,  as  fully  and  forcibly  as  could  be  wished, 
by  Anglican  and  other  theologians,  whose  orthodoxy  and  con- 
servative tendencies  have,  hitherto,  been  above  suspicion.  Yet 
many  fully  admit  (and,  indeed,  nothing  can  be  plainer)  that  the 
Pentateuchal  narrator  means  to  convey  that,  as  a  matter  of  f  act^ 
the  whole  earth  known  to  him  was  inundated ;  nor  is  it  less  obvi- 
ous that  unless  all  mankind,  with  the  exception  of  Noah  and  his 
family,  were  actually  destroyed,  the  references  to  the  flood  in  the 
New  Testament  are  unintelligible. 

But  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  strength  of  the  demonstration 
that  no  universal  deluge  ever  took  place  has  produced  a  change  of 
front  in  the  army  of  apologetic  writers.    They  have  imagined  thai 

^  Commentory  on  Genesis,  bj  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  p.  77.  f  Die  ^itflut,  189«k 

X  Tbeologie  und  KalurwiMensobaft,  li,  784-791  (1877y. 
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;lie  substitution  of  the  adjective  partial  for  universal  will  save 
:lie  credit  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  permit  them,  after  all,  without 
:oo  many  blushes,  to  declare  that  the  progress  of  modem  science 
>iily  strengthens  the  authority  of  Moses.  Nowhere  have  I  found 
tlie  case  of  the  advocates  of  this  method  of  escaping  from  the  dif- 
Qcnlties  of  the  actual  position  better  put  than  in  the  lecture  of 
Prof.  Diestel  to  which  I  have  referred.  After  frankly  admitting 
tbiat  the  old  doctrine  of  universality  involves  physical  impossibili- 
ties, he  continues : 

AR  these  difficulties  fall  away  as  soon  as  we  give  up  the  uniTersalitj  of  the 
deluge,  and  imagine  a  partial  flooding  of  the  earth,  say  in  western  Asia.  But 
have  we  a  right  to  do  sot  The  narrative  speaks  of  **the  whole  earth.*^  But  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  expression?  Snrely  not  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  ao- 
cording  to  the  ideas  of  modem  geographers,  but,  at  roost,  according  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  biblical  author.  This  very  simple  conclusion,  however,  is  never 
drawn  by  too  many  readers  of  the  Bible.  But  one  need  only  cast  one's  eyes  over 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  geographical 
horizon  of  the  Jews.  In  the  north  it  was  bounded  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
mountains  of  Armenia ;  ezteuded  toward  the  east  very  little  beyond  the  Tigris ; 
hardly  reached  the  apex  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  passed,  then,  through  the  middle  of 
Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea ;  went  southward  through  Abyssinia,  and  then  turned 
westward  by  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  inclosed  the  easternmost  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  (p.  11). 

The  justice  of  this  observation  must  be  admitted,  no  less  than 
the  further  remark  that,  in  still  earlier  times,  the  pastoral  He- 
brews very  probably  had  yet  more  restricted  notions  of  what  con- 
stituted *'  the  whole  earth.*'  Moreover,  I,  for  one,  fully  agree  with 
Prof.  Diestel  that  the  motive,  or  generative  incident,  of  the  whole 
story  is  to  be  sought  in  the  occasionally  excessive  and  desolating 
floods  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

Let  us,  provisionally,  accept  the  theory  of  a  partial  deluge, 
and  try  to  form  a  clear  mental  picture  of  the  occurrence.  Let 
us  suppose  that,  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  such  a  vast 
quantity  of  water  was  poured  upon  the  ground  that  the  whole 
surface  of  Mesopotamia  was  covered  by  water  to  a  depth  cer- 
tainly greater,  probably  much  greater,  than  fifteen  cubits,  or 
twenty  feet  (Gen.  vii,  20).  The  inundation  prevails  upon  the 
earth  for  one  himdred  and  fifty  days ;  and  then  the  flood  gradu- 
ally decreases,  until,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh  month 
the  ark,  which  had  previously  floated  on  its  surface,  grounds  upon 
the  "  mountains  of  Ararat "  *  (Gen.  viii,  34).  Then,  as  Diestel  has 
acutely  pointed  out  (Sintflut,  p,  13),  we  are  to  imagine  the  further 
subsidence  of  the  flood  to  take  place  so  gradually  that  it  was  not 
until  nearly  two  months  and  a  half  after  this  time  (that  is  to  say, 

^  It  is  Teiy  doubtful  if  this  means  the  region  of  the  Armenian  Ararat  More  probably 
it  designates  some  part,  either  of  the  Kurdish  range  or  of  its  southeastern  continuation. 

TOL.  XXXTIL— 47  ^  T 
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on  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month)  that  the  ^tope  of  the  monnt- 
ains  "  became  visible.  Hence  it  follows  that,  if  the  ark  drew  even 
as  mnoh  as  twenty  feet  of  water,  the  level  of  the  inundatioii  fell 
very  slowly — at  a  rate  of  only  a  few  inches  a  day — ^until  the  top 
of  the  mountain  on  which  it  rested  became  visible.  This  is  an 
amount  of  movement  which,  if  it  took  place  in  the  sea,  would  be 
overlooked  by  ordinary  people  on  the  shore.  But  the  Me60ix>ta- 
mian  plain  slopes  gently,  from  an  elevation  of  five  hundred  or  six 
hundred  feet  at  its  northern  end,  to  the  sea,  at  its  southern  end, 
with  hardly  so  much  as  a  notable  ridge  to  break  its  uniform  flLot- 
ness,  for  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  miles.  These  bein^  the 
conditions  of  the  case,  the  following  inquiry  naturally  presents 
itself:  not,  be  it  observed,  as  a  recondite  problem,  generated  by 
modem  speculation,  but  as  a  plain  suggestion  flowing  out  of  that 
very  ordinary  and  archaic  piece  of  knowledge  that  water  can  not 
be  piled  up  in  a  heap  like  sand ;  or  that  it  seeks  the  lowest  level 
When,  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  'Hhe  fountains  also  of 
the  deep  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  stopped,  and  the  rain 
from  heaven  was  restrained  '*  (Gen.  viii,  2),  what  prevented  the 
mass  of  water,  several,  possibly  very  many,  fathoms  deep,  which 
covered,  say,  the  present  site  of  Bagdad,  from  sweeping  seaward 
in  a  furious  torrent;  and,  in  a  very  few  hours,  leaving,  not  only 
the  "tops  of  the  mountains,**  but  the  whole  plain,  save  any  minor 
depressions,  bare  ?  How  could  ite  subsidence,  by  any  possibility, 
be  an  affair  of  weeks  and  months  P 

And  if  this  difSculty  is  not  enough,  let  any  one  try  to  imagine 
how  a  mass  of  water  several,  perhaps  very  many,  fathoms  de^ 
could  be  accumulated  on  a  flat  surface  of  land  rising  well  above 
the  sea,  and  separated  from  it  by  no  sort  of  barrier.  Most  people 
know  Lord's  Cricket-ground.  Would  it  not  be  in  absurd  contra- 
diction to  our  common  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  water  to 
imagine  that,  if  all  the  mains  of  all  the  water- works  of  London 
were  turned  on  to  it,  they  could  maintain  a  heap  of  water  twenty 
feet  deep  over  its  level  surface  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  water, 
whatever  momentary  accumulation  might  take  place  at  first, 
would  not  stop  there,  but  that  it  would  dash,  like  a  mighty  mill- 
race,  southward  down  the  gentle  slope  which  ends  in  the  Thames  ? 
And  is  it  not  further  obvious,  that  whatever  depth  of  water  mij^t 
be  maintained  over  the  cricket-ground,  so  long  as  all  the  mams 
poured  on  to  it,  anything  which  floated  there  would  be  si)eedily 
whirled  away  by  the  current,  like  a  cork  in  a  gutter  when  the 
rain  pours  ?  But  if  this  is  so,  then  it  is  no  less  certain  that  Noah's 
deeply  laden,  sailless,  oarless,  and  rudderless  craft,  if  by  good 
fortune  it  escaped  capsizing  in  whirlpools,  or  having  its  bottom 
knocked  into  holes  by  snags  (like  those  which  prove  fatal  even 
to  well-built  steamers  on  the  Mississippi  in  our  day),  would  have 
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81>eedil7  fonnd  itself  a  good  way  down  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  not 
long  after  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  somewhere  between  Arabia  and 
Hindostan.  Even  if,  eventually,  the  ark  might  have  gone  ashore, 
with  other  jetsam  and  flotsam,  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  or  of  Hin* 
dostan,  or  of  the  Maldives,  or  of  Madagascar,  its  return  to  the 
"  mo\mtain8  of  Ararat "  would  have  been  a  miracle  more  stupen- 
dous than  all  the  rest. 

Thus,  the  last  state  of  the  would-be  reconcilers  of  the  story  of 
the  deluge  with  fact  is  worse  than  the  first.  All  that  they  have 
done  is  to  transfer  the  contradictions  to  established  truth  from 
the  region  of  science  proper  to  that  of  common  information  and 
common  sense.  For,  really,  the  assertion  that  the  surface  of  a 
body  of  deep  water,  to  which  no  addition  was  made,  and  which 
there  was  nothing  to  stop  from  running  into  the  sea,  sank  at  the 
rate  of  only  a  few  inches  or  even  feet  a  day,  simply  outrages  the 
most  ordinary  and  familiar  teachings  of  every  man's  daily  expe- 
rience.   A  child  may  see  the  folly  of  it. 

In  addition,  I  may  remark  that  the  necessary  assumption  of 
the  "partial  deluge"  hypothesis  (if  it  is  confined  to  Mesopotamia) 
that  the  Hebrew  writer  must  have  meant  low  hills  when  he  said 
"high  mountains'' — ^is  quite  untenable.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Mesoi>otamian  plain,  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  frontier  ranges 
of  Persia  are  visible  from  Bagdad,*  and  even  the  most  ignorant 
herdsmen  in  the  neighborhood  of  "Ur  of  the  Chaldees,''  near  its 
western  limit,  could  hardly  have  been  unacquainted  with  the 
comparatively  elevated  plateau  of  the  Syrian  Desert  which  lay 
close  at  hand.  But,  surely,  we  must  suppose  the  biblical  writer 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  highlands  of  Palestine  and  with  the 
masses  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  which  soar  more  than  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  if  he  knew  of  no  higher  elevations; 
and,  if  so,  he  could  not  well  have  meant  to  refer  to  mere  hillocks 
when  he  said  that  "all  the  high  moimtains  which  were  under  the 
whole  heaven  were  covered'*  (Gen.  vii,  19).  Even  the  hill-country 
of  QalUee  reaches  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  feet ;  and  a  flood 
which  covered  it  could  by  no  possibility  have  been  other  than  uni- 
versal in  its  superficial  extent.  Water  really  can  not  be  got  to 
stand  at,  say,  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level  over  Pales- 
tine, without  covering  the  rest  of  the  globe  to  the  same  height. 
Even  if  in  the  course  of  Noah's  six  hundredth  year  some  prodi- 
^oos  convulsion  had  sunk  the  whole  region  inclosed  within  "the 
horizon  of  the  geographical  knowledge  "  of  the  Israelites  by  that 
much,  and  another  hckd  pushed  it  up  again,  just  in  time  to  catch 
the  ark  upon  "the  mountains  of  Ararat,"  matters  are  not  much 

*  So  Reclos  (Noarelle  O^ognphie  UniTerselle,  ix,  886),  bat  I  find  the  fltatement  doubted 
hy  SB  aathori^  of  the  first  rank. 
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mended,  I  am  afraid  to  think  of  what  wonld  have  become  of 
a  yessel  so  little  seaworthy  as  the  ark  and  of  its  very  numerous 
passengers,  under  the  peculiar  obstacles  to  quiet  flotation  which 
such  rapid  movements  of  depression  and  upheaval  would  have 
generated. 

Thus,  in  view,  not,  I  repeat,  of  the  recondite  speculations  of 
infidel  philosophers,  but  in  the  face  of  the  plainest  and  most'com- 
monplace  of  ascertained  physical  facts,  the  story  of  the  Noachian 
Deluge  has  no  more  claim  to  credit  than  has  that  of  Deucalion ; 
and,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  suggested  by  the  familiar  ac- 
quaintance of  its  originators  with  the  effects  of  unusually  great 
overflows  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  it  is  utterly  devoid  of  his- 
torical truth. 

That  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  necessary  result  of  the  application 
of  criticism,  based  upon  assured  physical  knowledge,  to  the  story 
of  the  deluge.  And  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  criticism  which  is 
based,  not  upon  literary  and  historical  speculation,  but  on  well- 
ascertained  facts  in  the  departments  of  literature  and  of  history, 
tends  to  exactly  the  same  conclusion. 

For  I  find  this  much  agreed  upon  by  all  biblical  scholars  of  re- 
pute, that  the  story  of  the  deluge  in  Qenesis  is  separable  into  at 
least  two  sets  of  statements ;  and  that,  when  the  statements  thus 
separated  are  recombined  in  their  proper  order,  each  set  furnishes 
an  account  of  the  event,  coherent  and  complete  within  itself,  but 
in  some  respects  discordant  with  that  afforded  by  the  other  set 
This  fact,  as  I  understand,  is  not  disputed.  Whether  one  of  these 
is  the  work  of  an  Elohist  and  the  other  of  a  Jehovist  narrator; 
whether  the  two  have  been  pieced  together  in  this  strange  fashion 
because,  in  the  estimation  of  the  compilers  and  editors  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, they  had  equal  and  independent  authority,  or  not;  or 
whether  there  is  some  other  way  of  accoimting  for  it,  are  questions 
the  answer  to  which  do  not  affect  the  fact  If  possible,  I  avoid  a 
priori  arguments.  But  still,  I  think  it  may  be  urged,  without  im- 
prudence, that  a  narrative  having  this  structure  is  hardly  such  as 
might  be  exi>ected  from  a  writer  possessed  of  full  and  infallibly 
accurate  knowledge.  Once  more,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessarily the  mere  inclination  of  the  skeptical  spirit  to  question 
everything,  or  the  willful  blindness  of  infidels,  which  prompts 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  a  narrative  thus  curiously  unlike 
the  ordinary  run  of  veracious  histories. 

But  the  voice  of  archaeological  and  historical  criticism  still  has 
to  be  heard ;  and  it  gives  forth  no  uncertain  sound.  The  marvel- 
ous recovery  of  the  records  of  an  antiquity,  far  superior  to  any 
that  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Pentateuch,  which  has  been  effected 
by  the  decipherers  of  cuneiform  characters,  has  put  us  in  poeaosr 
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sion  of  a  series,  once  more,  not  of  speculations,  bnt  of  facts,  which 
have  a  most  remarkable  bearing  npon  the  question  of  the  trust- 
^worthiness  of  the  narrative  of  the  flood.  It  is  established  that, 
for  centuries  before  the  asserted  migration  of  Terah  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  (which,  according  to  the  orthodox  interpreters  of 
the  Pentateuch,  took  place  after  the  year  2000  B.  c),  lower  Meso- 
potamia was  the  seat  of  a  civilization  in  which  art  and  science 
and  literature  had  attained  a  development  formerly  unsuspected, 
or,  if  there  were  faint  reports  of  it,  treated  as  fabulous.  And  it  is 
also  no  matter  of  si>eculation,  but  a  fact,  that  the  libraries  of  these 
people  contain  versions  of  a  long  epic  poem,  one  of  the  twelve 
books  of  which  tells  a  story  of  a  deluge  which,  in  a  number  of  its 
leading  features,  corresi)onds  with  the  story  attributed  to  Berosus, 
no  less  than  with  the  story  given  in  Gtenesis,  with  curious  exact- 
ness. Thus,  the  correctness  of  Canon  Rawlinson's  conclusion, 
cited  above,  that  the  story  of  Berosus  was  neither  drawn  from  the 
Hebrew  record,  nor  is  the  foundation  of  it,  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned. It  is  highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  Berosus  relied 
nxx>n  one  of  the  versions  (for  there  seem  to  have  been  several)  of 
the  old  Babylonian  epos,  extant  in  his  time ;  and  if  that  is  a  rea- 
sonable conclusion,  why  is  it  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  two 
stories,  which  the  Hebrew  compiler  has  put  together  in  such  inar- 
tistic fashion,  were  ultimately  derived  from  the  same  source  ?  I 
say  ultimately,  because  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  two  ver- 
sions, possibly  trimmed  by  the  Jehovistic  writer  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  Elohistic  on  the  other,  to  suit  Hebrew  requirements, 
may  not  have  been  current  among  the  Israelites  for  ages.  And 
they  may  have  acquired  great  authority  before  they  were  com- 
bined in  the  Pentateuch. 

Looking  at  the  convergence  of  all  these  lines  of  evidence  to  the 
one  conclusion — ^that  the  story  of  the  flood  in  Genesis  is  merely  a 
Bowdlerized  version  of  one  of  the  oldest  pieces  of  purely  fictitious 
literature  extant ;  that  whether  this  is  or  is  not  its  origin,  the 
events  asserted  in  it  to  have  taken  place  assuredly  never  did  take 
place ;  further,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  story,  in  the  plain  and 
logically  necessary  sense  of  its  words,  has  long  since  been  given 
up  by  orthodox  and  conservative  commentators  of  the  Established 
Church — ^I  can  but  admire  the  courage  and  clear  foresight  of  the 
Anglican  divine  who  tells  us  that  we  must  be -prepared  to  choose 
between  the  trustworthiness  of  scientific  method  and  the  trust- 
worthiness of  that  which  the  Church  declares  to  be  divine  au- 
thority. For,  to  my  mind,  this  declaration  of  war  to  the  knife 
against  secular  science,  even  in  its  most  elementary  forms ;  this 
rejection  without  a  moment's  hesitation  of  any  and  all  evidence 
which  conflicts  with  theological  dogma,  isthe  only  position  which 
is  logically  reconcilable  with  the  axioms  of  orthodoxy.    If  the 
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Gospels  truly  report  that  which  an  incarnation  of  the  God  of 
Truth  communicated  to  the  world,  then  it  surely  is  absurd  to 
attend  to  any  other  evidence  touching  matters  about  which  he 
made  any  clear  statement,  or  the  truth  of  which  is  distinctly  im- 
plied by  his  words.  If  the  exact  historical  truth  of  the  gospel  is 
an  axiom  of  Christianity,  it  is  as  just  and  right  for  a  Christian  to 
say.  Let  us  " close  our  ears  against  suggestions''  of  scientific  crit- 
ics, as  it  is  for  the  man  of  science  to  refuse  to  waste  his  time 
upon  circle-squarers  and  flat-earth  fanatics. 

It  is  commonly  reported  that  the  manifesto  by  whicli  the 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's  proclaims  that  he  nails  the  colors  of  the 
straitest  biblical  infallibility  to  the  mast  of  the  ship  ecclesias- 
tical, was  put  forth  as  a  counterblast  to  Lux  Mundi ;  and  that 
the  passages  which  I  have  more  particularly  quoted  are  directed 
against  the  essay  on  The  Holy  Spirit  and  Inspiration  in  that  col- 
lection of  treatises  by  Anglican  divines  of  high  standing,  who 
must  assuredly  be  acquitted  of  conscious  *' infidel"  proclivities. 
I  fancy  that  rumor  must,  for  once,  be  right,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  direct  and  diametrical  contradiction  than  that  be- 
tween the  passages  from  the  sermon  cited  above  and  those  which 
follow : 

What  is  qoestioned  is  that  our  Lord's  words  foreclose  certain  critical  pontioBS 
as  to  the  character  of  Old  Testament  literatore.  For  example,  does  his  use 
of  JoDah's  resurrection  as  a  t^pt  of  his  own,  depend  in  any  real  degree  npon 
whether  it  is  historical  fact  or  allegory  ?  .  .  .  Once  more,  onr  Lord  nsea  tl^  time 
before  the  flood,  to  illnstrate  the  carelessness  of  men  before' his  own  coming.  .  .  . 
In  referring  to  the  flood  he  certainly  suggests  that  he  is  treating  it  as  typical,  for 
he  introduces  circumstances — "  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  mar- 
riage ** — which  have  no  counterpart  in  the  original  narrative  (pp.  858,  859). 

While  insisting  on  the  flow  of  inspiration  through  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  essayist  does  not  admit  its  universality. 
Here,  also,  the  new  apologetic  demands  a  partial  flood : 

Bnt  does  the  inspiration  of  the  recorder  guarantee  the  exact  bistorical  truth 
of  what  he  records  ?  And,  in  matter  of  fact,  can  the  record,  with  due  regard  to 
legitimate  historical  criticism,  be  pronounced  true  ?  Now,  to  the  latter  of  th^e 
two  questions  (and  they  are  quite  distinct  questions)  we  may  reply  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  our  believing,  as  our  faith  strongly  disposes  us  to  bdieve,  that 
the  record  from  Abraham  downward  is,  in  substance,  in  the  strict  s^ise  historical 
(p.  851). 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
our  believing  that  the  record,  from  Abraham  upward,  consists 
of*  stories  in  the  strict  sense  unhistorical,  and  that  the  pre- 
Abrahamic  narratives  are  mere  moral  and  religious  ''types" 
and  parables. 

I  confess  I  soon  lose  my  way  when  I  try  to  follow  those  who 
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mralk  delicately  among  "  types  '*  and  allegories.  A  certain  passion 
for  clearness  forces  me  to  ask,  bluntly,  whether  the  writer  means 
to  say  that  Jesus  did  not  believe  the  stories  in  question,  or  that  he 
did  ?  When  Jesus  spoke,  as  of  a  matter  of  fact,  that  "the  flood 
came  and  destroyed  them  all/*  did  he  believe  that  the  deluge 
really  took  place,  or  not  ?  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  the  narrative 
mentions  Noah's  wife,  and  his  sons'  wives,  there  is  good  scriptural 
^w^urranty  for  the  statement  that  the  antediluvians  married  and 
i^ere  given  in  marriage ;  and  I  should  have  thought  that  their 
eating  and  drinking  might  be  assumed  by  the  firmest  believer  in 
tlie  literal  truth  of  the  story.  Moreover,  I  venture  to  ask  what 
sort  of  value,  as  an  illustration  of  God's  methods  of  dealing  with 
sin,  has  an  account  of  an  event  that  has  never  happened  ?  If  no 
flood  swept  the  careless  people  away,  how  is  the  warning  of  more 
'worth  than  the  cry  of  "  wolf  "  when  there  is  no  wolf  ?  If  Jonali's 
three  days'  residence  in  the  whale  is  not  an  '*  admitted  reality," 
how  could  it  '*  warrant  belief  "  in  the  '*  coming  resurrection  "  ?  If 
Liot's  wife  was  not  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  the  bidding  those 
*who  turn  back  from  the  narrow  path  to  ''remember"  it  is,  mor- 
ally, about  on  a  level  with  telling  a  naughty  child  that  a  bogy  is 
coming  to  fetch  it  away.  Suppose  that  a  conservative  orator 
warns  his  hearers  to  beware  of  great  political  and  social  changes, 
lest  they  end,  as  in  France,  in  the  domination  of  a  Robespierre ; 
what  becomes,  not  only  of  his  argument,  but  of  his  veracity,  if  he, 
personally,  does  not  believe  that  Robespierre  existed  and  did  the 
deeds  attributed  to  him  ? 

Like  all  other  attempts  to  reconcile  the  results  of  scientifically 
conducted  investigation  with  the  demands  of  the  outworn  creeds 
of  ecclesiasticism,  the  essay  on  Inspiration  is  just  such  a  failure 
as  must  await  mediation,  when  the  mediator  is  unable  properly 
to  appreciate  the  weight  of  the  evidence  for  the  case  of  one  of  the 
two  parties.  The  question  of  ''inspiration"  really  possesses  no 
interest  for  those  who  have  cast  ecclesiasticism  and  all  its  works 
aside,  and  have  no  faith  in  any  source  of  truth  save  that  which  is 
reached  by  the  patient  application  of  scientific  methods.  Theories 
of  inspiration  are  speculations  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  au- 
thors of  statements,  in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere,  have  been  led  to  say 
what  they  have  said — and  it  assumes  that  natural  agencies  are  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose.  I  prefer  to  stop  short  of  this  problem, 
finding  it  more  profitable  to  undertake  the  inquiry  which  natu- 
rally precedes  it — ^namely.  Are  these  statements  true  or  false  ?  If 
they  are  true,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  go  into  the  question  of 
their  supernatural  generation ;  if  they  are  false,  it  certainly  is 
not  worth  mine. 

Now,  not  only  do  I  hold  it  to  be  proved  that  the  story  of  the 
deluge  is  a  pure  fiction ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  the 
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same  tiling  of  the  story  of  the  creatioiL*  Between  these  two  lies 
the  story  of  the  creation  of  man  and  woman  and  their  fall  from 
primitive  innocence,  which  is  even  more  monstrously  improhable 
than  either  of  the  other  two,  though,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
is  not  so  easily  capable  of  direct  refutation*  It  can  be  demanstrated 
that  the  earth  took  longer  than  six  days  in  the  makings  and  that 
the  deluge,  as  described,  is  a  physical  impossibility ;  but  there  is 
no  proving,  especially  to  those  who  are  perfect  in  the  art  of  dos- 
ing their  ears  to  that  which  they  do  not  wish  to  hear,  that  a 
snake  did  not  speak,  or  that  Eve  was  not  made  out  of  one  of 
Adam's  ribs. 

The  compiler  of  Q^nesis,  in  its  present  form,  evidentiy  had  a 
definite  plan  in  his  mind«  His  countrymen,  like  all  other  men, 
were  doubtless  curious  to  know  how  the  world  began ;  how  men, 
and  especially  wicked  men,  came  into  being,  and  how  existing 
nations  and  races  rose  among  the  descendants  of  one  stock ;  and, 
finally,  what  was  the  history  of  their  own  particular  tribe.  They, 
like  ourselves,  desired  to  solve  the  four  great  problems  of  oos- 
mogeny,  anthropogeny,  ethnogeny,  and  geneogeny.  The  Penta- 
teuch furnishes  the  solutions  which  appeared  satisfactory  to  its 
author.  One  of  these,  as  we  have  seen,  was  borrowed  from  a 
Babylonian  fable ;  and  I  know  of  no  reason  to  suspect  any  differ- 
ent origin  from  the  rest.  Now,  I  would  ask,  is  the  story  of  flie 
fabrication  of  Eve  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  pre-Abrahamic 
narratives,  the  historical  truth  of  which  is  an  oi>en  question,  in 
face  of  the  reference  to  it  in  a  speech  unhappily  famous  for  the 
legal  oppression  to  which  it  has  been  wrongfully  forced  to  lend 
itself? 

Have  je  Dot  read,  that  he  which  made  them  from  the  begmning  made  them 
male  and  female,  and  said,  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  motho', 
and  cleave  to  his  wife ;  and  the  twain  shall  become  one  flesh?  (Matthew,  zix,  5). 

If  divine  authority  is  not  here  claimed  for  the  twenty-fourth 
verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  (Jenesis,  what  is  the  value  of  lan- 
guage ?  And  again,  I  ask,  if  one  may  play  fast  and  loose  with 
the  story  of  the  fall,  as  a  *'  type  '*  or  *'  allegory,*'  what  becomes  of 
the  foundation  of  Pauline  theology  ? — 

For  since  bj  man  came  death,  bj  man  came  also  the  resorreotion  of  the  dead. 

*  80  far  as  I  know,  the  narrative  of  the  oreatkm  is  not  now  held  to  be  tnie^  ia  the 
sense  in  whidi  I  have  defined  historical  troth,  bj  anj  of  the  reconcilers.  As  for  the  at- 
tempts to  stretch  the  Pentateuchal  days  into  periods  of  thousands  or  millions  of  jean,  the 
verdict  of  the  eminent  biblical  scholar,  Dr.  lUehm  (Der  biblische  SdiopfUngsberkht,  1881, 
pp.  16, 16),  on  such  pranks  of  '^Auslegungskunst  **  should  be  final  Why  do  the  leoQncOets 
take  Goethe*s  advice  seriously  ? — 

"  Im  Auslegen  seyd  frisch  mid  mnnter  I 
Legt  ihr*s  nicht  aos,  so  legt  was  unter.*' 
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For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  also  in  Ohrist  shall  all  be  made  alive  (1  Oorinthians, 
XT,  21,  22). 

If  Adam  may  be  held  to  be  no  more  real  a  personage  than 
Prometheus,  and  if  the  story  of  the  fall  is  merely  an  instructive 
^  type/'  comparable  to  the  profound  Promethean  mythus,  what 
Talue  has  Paul's  dialectic  ? 

While,  therefore,  every  right-minded  man  must  sympathize 
with  the  efforts  of  those  theologians  who  have  not  been  able 
altogether  to  close  their  ears  to  the  still,  small  voice  of  reason,  to 
escai>e  from  the  fetters  which  ecclesiasticism  has  forged,  the 
melancholy  fact  remains,  that  the  position  they  have  taken  up  is 
hopelessly  untenable.  It  is  raked  alike  by  the  old-fashioned  artil- 
lery of  the  churches  and  by  the  fatal  weapons  of  precision  with 
which  the  enfants  perdus  of  the  advancing  forces  of  science  are 
armed.  They  must  surrender,  or  fall  back  into  a  more  sheltered 
]K>sition«  And  it  is  possible  that  they  may  long  find  safety  in  such 
retreat. 

It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  the  proportional  number  of  those 
who  will  distinctly  profess  their  belief  in  the  transubstantiation  of 
Lofs  wife,  and  the  anticipatory  experience  of  submarine  naviga- 
tion by  Jonah ;  in  water  standhig  fathoms  deep  on  the  side  of  a 
declivity  without  anything  to  hold  it  up ;  and  in  devils  who  enter 
swine,  will  not  increase.  But  neither  is  there  ground  for  much 
hoi>e  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  cast  aside  these  fictions 
and  adopt  the  consequence  of  that  repudiation,  are,  for  some  gen- 
erations, likely  to  constitute  a  majority.  Our  age  is  a  day  of  com- 
promises. The  present  and  the  near  future  seem  given  over  to 
those  happily,  if  curiously,  constituted  people  who  see  as  little 
diflBculty  in  throwing  aside  any  amount  of  post-Abrahamic  script- 
ural narrative,  as  the  authors  of  Lux  Mimdi  see  in  sacrificing  the 
pre-Abrahamic  stories ;  and,  having  distilled  away  every  incon- 
venient matter  of  fact  in  Christian  history,  continue  to  pay  divine 
honors  to  the  residue.  There  really  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
next  generation  should  not  listen  to  a  Bampton  lecture  modeled 
upon  that  addressed  to  the  last : 

Time  was — and  that  not  very  long  ago^when  all  the  relations  of  hihlical  an- 
tbora  concerning  the  old  world  were  received  with  a  ready  helief ;  and  an  un- 
reasoning and  uncritical  faith  accepted  with  equal  satisfaction  the  narrative  of  the 
captivity  and  the  doings  of  Moses  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  the  acoonnt  of  the 
apostdic  meeting  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  of  the  fahrication  of  Eve. 
We  can  most  of  qs  remember  when,  in  this  country,  the  whole  story  of  the  Exodus, 
and  even  the  legend  of  Jonah,  were  seriously  placed  before  boys  as  history,  and 
diaconrsed  of  in  as  dogmatic  a  tone  as  the  tale  of  Agincoort  or  the  history  of  the 
Korman  Oonqnest 

Bnt  all  this  is  now  changed.  The  last  century  has  seen  the  growth  of  scien« 
tifio  criticism  to  its  full  length.    The  whole  world  of  history  has  been  revolution- 
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ixed^  and  the  mjthologj  which  embamMNd  earnest  Chriatiaiis  haa  vanisbed  as  sa 
evi]  mist,  the  lifting  of  which  haa  onl j  more  folly  revealed  the  lineaments  of  inlsl- 
lible  troth.  No  longer  in  contact  with  fact  of  any  kind,  faith  atanda  sow  and 
f  oreyer  prondlj  inaccessible  to  the  attaoka  of  the  infidel 

So  far  the  apologist  of  the  future.     Why  not  ?     CanbxhH 
vacuus. — Nineteenth  Century. 


A  LITTLE  BOYS'  GAME  WITH  A  BALL. 

Br  HENBT  J.  PBILPOTT. 

ATE  AR  or  two  ago  there  went  the  rounds  of  the  daily  papas 
a  few  verses  intended  to  express  the  feelings  of  an  elderly 
lady  from  the  country  when  her  city  folks  had  taken  her  to  see 
the  national  game.  It  was  all  very  interesting  and  funny,  but 
may  be  summed  up  in  her  oftenest-repeated  couplet : 

**  Jist  a  paseel  o*  big  men  a-plajin' 
A  little  bojs'  game  with  a  ball  ''-- 

which  was  a  true  bilL  But  how  came  these  men  to  be  playing 
this  little  boys'  game  ?  Here  steps  in  the  student  of  sociolc^y, 
and  offers  explanations  in  abundance.  The  truly  great  pliiloea- 
pher  of  this  and  all  generations  is  the  man  who  for  the  first  time 
considers  unconsidered  trifles.  Herein  lies  the  greatness  of  Her- 
bert Spencer. 

In  this  matter  we  all  have  a  duty  which  most  of  us  are  likely 
to  forget.  We  should  record  for  the  benefit  of  the  coming^  phi- 
losopher, who  by  the  process  of  evolution  is  sure  to  have  a  finOT 
and  more  effective  brain  than  ours,  certain  facts  which  seem  triv- 
ial to  us,  but  which  may  be  of  transcendent  importance  to  him. 
What  if  our  predecessors  had  scrupulously  done  likewise  ?  How 
much  more  satisfactory  would  have  been  our  nineteenth-century 
philosophy! 

Hit  or  miss,  I  propose  to  describe  a  few  of  the  ball-plays  I 
learned  as  pupil  and  teacher  in  country  schools  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  about  half-way  between  Si 
Louis  and  St.  Paul.  I  shall  not  be  deterred  by  the  reflection  th^ 
others  may  be  able,  if  they  would,  to  describe  a  greater  variety  of 
ball-games. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  much  of  human  life  there  is 
consumed  in  games  of  ball  ?  A  marble  is  a  ball.  So  is  a  billiard- 
ball,  a  croquet-balL  So — did  you  ever  think  of  it  ?— are  shot  and 
shell,  though  their  elongation  in  modem  military  engineering  has 
made  war  less  truly  than  it  used  to  be 

*' Jist  a  passel  o*  big  men  a-plajin* 
A  little  boys'  game  with  a  balL'* 
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Perhaps  the  first  thing  that  boys  in  their  games  ever  did  with 
a  ball  was  to  hit  other  boys  with  it.  At  any  rate^  their  games  in 
my  time  have  been  made  of  such  simple  elements  as  the  effort  to — 

1.  Hit  somebody.  2.  Hit  a  target.  3.  Hit  another  ball^  as  in 
marbles.  4  Catch  the  balL  5.  Bat  the  ball.  6.  Run  to  a  goal, 
or  out  of  reach  of  the  ball,  before  being  hit  or  *'  crossed  out.^' 
And,  of  course —  7.  Prevent  the  enemy  from  accomplishing  any 
of  these  things. 

Ball-games  are  products,  and  pretty  good  illustrations,  of  the 
process  of  evolution.  Hence  it  is  fitting  to  proceed  in  their  dis- 
cussion as  Nature  proceeds  in  evolution — ^f rom  the  simple  to  the 
complex.  We  can  beat  Haeckel  at  this.  He  can  not  bridge  the 
gap  between  life  and  not-life,  but  we  can  go  back  of  all  ball-games 
to  a  primordial  baU-playing  which  is  not  a  game  at  all.  When  a 
number  of  boys  engage  in  indiscriminately  hitting  one  another, 
they  often  enjoy  the  excitement,  but  they  are  not  playing  a  game. 
They  begin  to  play  a  game  when  they  introduce  forfeits,  or  re- 
wards, or  both. 

The  commonest  forfeit  is  that  of  the  right  to  play — ^that  is,  the 
player  who  misses  is  ^'ouf  for  the  remainder  of  the  game  or  inn- 
ing. The  moment  this  was  introduced,  what  was  called  '^  sock- 
ball '^  became  a  real  game.  There  were  no  bases,  no  bats,  no  any- 
thing except  a  lot  of  boys,  and  a  ball  with  which  they  were  trying 
to  hit  one  another.  But  if  one  threw  and  missed,  or  his  ball  was 
caught,  he  was  out.  When  all  but  one,  or  an  agreed  number, 
were  out,  the  game  was  ended,  and  a  new  one  was  started.  Of 
course,  the  last  boy  could  not  be  put  out,  for  there  were  no  players 
for  him  to  throw  at  and  miss.  He  won  the  game,  and  his  reward 
was  the  first  throw  on  the  new  game. 

The  game  of  "hole-balV  or  '' wibble-wobble,"  retained  these 
features,  and  added  a  hole  in  the  ground  large  enough  to  nicely 
hold  the  ball.  The  reward  of  the  winner  was  not  the  first  throw, 
but  the  privilege  of  placing  the  ball  in  the  hole  and  naming  the 
first  thrower,  who  had  the  advantage  of  a  throw  before  the  play- 
ers had  time  to  scatter — ^f  or,  of  course,  they  all  stood  close  by  the 
hole  until  the  name  was  called,  each  thinking  it  might  be  his  own. 
It  required  considerable  alertness  to  be  ready  to  instantly  do 
either  one  of  two  things — seize  and  throw  the  ball,  or  run  away. 
Faculties  were  called  into  exercise  which,  if  duly  cultivated,  help 
to  make  success  all  through  life,  l^hey  are  the  faculties  needed 
by  the  general,  who  may  at  any  moment  be  forced  to  fight  or 
forced  to  retreat.  As  the  game  proceeds,  the  players  come  back 
to  the  hole  every  time  one  goes  out  on  a  miss  or  a  catch,  and  the 
one  who  is  missed  or  catches  the  ball  puts  it  in  the  hole  and  names 
the  next  thrower,  and  so  on  until  all  but  one  are  out.  The  hole 
serves  constantly  as  a  base  of  operations,  and  the  player  who  at 
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any  time  is  hit^  and  must  therefore  try  to  hit  a  fellow,  may  throw 
from  where  he  finds  the  ball  on  the  ground,  or  from  any  point  be- 
tween there  and  the  hole.    That  was  our  rule,  at  any  rate. 

The  hole  was  sometimes  replaced  by  the  boys'  hats,  and  the 
owner  of  the  hat  into  which  the  ball  was  dropped  was  the  next 
thrower.  This  was  called  "hat-baU.**  A  new  feature  was  some- 
times introduced.  A  single  miss  did  not  put  the  player  out.  For 
each  miss  he  put  a  chip  or  pebble  into  his  hat  for  a  counter,  called 
a  ^  pig.''  When  he  had  accumulated  an  agreed  number  of  pigs, 
he  was  out. 

Retaining  all  these  features  except  the  hats,  the  game  of  ^rolt 
a-hole ''  went  back  to  the  hole  in  the  ground ;  but,  instead  of  a  sin- 
gle one,  there  was  a  row  of  them — ^as  many  as  there  were  players. 
The  ball  was  rolled  along  the  line  of  these  holes,  and  would  stop 
in  one  of  them.  Thus  the  thrower  was  chosen  by  lot,  and  not  by 
discrimination ;  though,  of  course,  this  was  not  aJways  true  if  the 
ball-holder  was  dishonest,  and  had  any  desire  to  discriminate. 
He  was  closely  watched,  and  often  accused  of  unfairness.  It  is 
ever  thus. 

I  do  not  recall  any  other  games  of  this  class  that  we  played. 
The  most  popular  of  them  was  the  one  called  **  wibble-wobble"  in 
our  school,  and  "  hole-baU ''  wherever  else  I  have  seen  it.  Hat- 
ball  and  roll-a-hole  may  be  higher  forms,  the  latter  seeming  to  me 
to  be  the  last  of  its  line. 

There  is  an  allied  line  of  games  which  reached  a  more  interest- 
ing development.  The  simplest  form  of  it  that  I  have  seen  was 
called  '*  draw-base  '*  by  the  boy  who  brought  its  traditions  to  onr 
schooL  Here  for  the  first  time  the  players  were  divided  into  two 
opposing  teams,  and  bases  were  introduced.  These  bases  were 
two,  facing  each  other,  and  the  ball  was  thrown  from  one  base  to 
the  other  in  the  effort  to  hit  one  of  the  opposing  players,  all  of 
whom  were  standing  on  the  bases.  A  player  who  was  hit,  unless 
he  caught  the  ball,  was  not  put  out,  but  became  an  active  recruit 
in  the  ranks  of  his  late  enemies.  When  one  base  was  in  this  way 
emptied  of  its  players,  the  game  was  over.  Played  with  a  com- 
mon ball,  this  game  was  voted  extremely  stupid,  and  was  rarely 
indulged  in.  But  with  snow-balls  it  formed  a  large  part  of  the 
winter's  si)ort.  Played  with  a  number  of  balls,  inside  a  high  in- 
closure,  so  that  the  balls  would  not  have  to  be  chased,  it  might  be 
made  quite  exciting. 

Sometimes  the  two  bases  were  on  opi)Osite  sides  of  the  school- 
house,  over  which  the  ball  had  to  be  thrown  to  and  fro  until 
caught,  before  anybody  could  be  hit  with  it.  Whenever  it  was 
caught,  the  two  teams  changed  sides  of  the  school-house,  and  it 
was  while*  this  exchange  was  going  on  that  the  hitting  had  to  be 
done.    A  player  could  not  be  hit  after  he  reached  '^  home.**   As  in 
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**  draw-base/'  the  game  kept  on  until  one  team  swallowed  up  the 
other.  I  always  heard  this  game  called  "ante-over/*  It  was 
usaally  played  by  the  small  boys  and  the  girls,  the  latter  catching 
the  ball  in  their  aprons.  The  point  was  to  get  around  the  house 
and  hit  some  of  the  other  side  before  they  knew  the  ball  had 
been  caught.  The  bulls  and  bears  of  Wall  Street  make  a  similar 
iise  of  monopolized  information* 

Ketaining  the  bases,  and  the  division  into  teams  or  sides,  the 
game  of  ''bull-pen ''  went  away  beyond  the  last  two  in  complexity 
and  interest.  It  was  one  of  our  great  games,  and  the  largest  boys 
delighted  in  it.  It  furnishes  us  a  step  in  evolution  which  we  can 
partly  illustrate  by  a  di£^am.  In  the  games  of  draw-base  and 
ante-over  there  are  two  parallel  bases,  thuB : 

The  players  all  stand  on  bases, 
and  they  all  stand  on  an  equality. 
There  is  no  specialization  of  duties 
or  privileges.  In  bull-pen  the  two 
bases  are  subdivided  into  half  as 
many  as  there  are  players,  and  they 
are  arranged  into  the  circumference 
of  a  ring,  as  shown  below. 

One  player  stands  on  each  base. 
These  are  the  winners  of  the  last  preceding  game— the  "  ins."  The 
bases  are  positions  of  honor.  The  outs  are  a  disorganized  rabble, 
roaming  about  inside  the  ring.  Here  is  differentiation  as  well  as 
division.    Here  is  a  plain  case  of  evolution* 

As  in  ante-over,  the  ball  must  be  caught  by  some  player  before 
^^^  he  can  hit  anybody  with  it— 

^"^  unless  he  has  just  been  hit 

himself.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
'*hof  at  the  beginning  of 
the  game  until  it  has  passed 
three  times  around  the  bases 
and  been  caught  each  time  at 
every  base.  After  that,  any 
baseman  who  catches  it  may 
throw  at  anybody  inside  the 

\y      ring,  who,  if  hit,  must  get  the 
X       ball,  and,  without  going  out- 
^  side  the  ring,  must  try  to  hit 

some  baseman.  The  basemen 
have  the  privilege  of  running  as  far  away  as  they  please  in  order 
to  avoid  being  hit. 

In  one  respect  the  two  sides  stand  on  an  equality.  The  player 
who  misses,  or  whose  ball  is  caught  by  the  enemy,  is  out,  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  rest  of  the  inning.    If  the  basemen  are  all  out 
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first,  the  other  side  gets  the  bases  for  an  inning.  If  the  m^i  in 
the  ring  are  all  out  first,  they  most  go  back  into  the  ring  for 
another  inning.  It  is  possible  for  one  side  to  hold  the  bases  all 
day,  but  in  practice  the  honors  are  pretty  evenly  divided. 

When  all  the  basemen  bnt  one  are  out,  he  may  choose  a  i»art- 
ner,  and  they  ^'  smuggle ''  the  balL  They  conceal  it  under  the  coat 
of  one,  and  both  hold  their  hands  under  their  coats  as  if  they  had 
it.  Then  they  run  the  bases,  and  the  enemy,  not  knowing  which 
of  the  two  has  the  ball,  may  be  stolen  upon  and  hit.  But  at  any 
time  a  baseman  can  throw  only  from  a  base. 

This  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  highest  development  of  this  claa 
of  ball-games.  We  have  traced  their  natural  history  from  the 
wanton  hitting  of  one  boy  by  another,  through  the  hole-ball 
games,  in  which  there  are  no  bases  and  no  sides,  and  the  base- 
games  in  which  there  are  two  sides  standing  equal,  on  two  bases, 
to  the  numerous  bases  occupied  by  one  side  as  a  token  of  victory. 
We  have  not  yet  encountered  one  of  the  most  important  instm* 
ments  of  ball-playing— the  bat.  This  mighty  engine  of  human 
amusement,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  billiard-cue  or  a  croquet- 
mallet,  or  what  not,  brings  about  radical  variations  in  the  gama 

There  is  so  much  pleasure  in  the  mere  batting  a  ball  that 
many  a  boy  will  amuse  himself  at  it  entirely  alone  for  hours.  He 
will  gently  toss  the  ball  upward  and  as  it  comes  down  bat  it 
either  upward  or  horizontally.  He  will  throw  it  against  the  barn- 
side  and  bat  it  on  the  rebound.  He  will  lay  the  bat  across  a  ful- 
crum and  the  ball  upon  one  end  of  it,  and  then,  striking  the  other 
end  with  his  father's  axe,  drive  the  ball  out  of  sight  into  the  blue 
sky,  catching  it  as  it  comes  down.  When  several  play  at  this, 
the  privilege  of  striking  being  earned  by  catching  the  baU,  the 
game  is  called  *'  sky-balL'' 

If  he  can  get  another  boy  to  toss  up  the  ball,  and  he  strikes  it 
upward,  the  game  used  to  be  called  *'tip-e-up.'* 

If  the  pitcher  throws  horizontally,  a  nameless  and  stupid  game 
is  produced.  The  pitcher  earns  the  bat  by  catching  the  ball  when 
struck.  This  was  always  so  hard  to  do,  in  my  experience,  that  the 
bat  generally  seemed  in  danger  of  becoming  a  hereditary  posses- 
sion of  the  batter. 

It  was  much  more  fun  to  throw  the  ball  against  the  bam,  and 
standing  behind  the  batter  put  him  out  by  catching  the  ball  when 
he  struck  at  it  and  missed  it  on  the  rebound.  This  we  called 
"bam-ball.'' 

It  was  still  better  to  divide  the  work  of  pitching  and  catching. 
There  is  division  of  labor,  as  the  economists  call  it,  in  any  batting 
game.  There  is  also  distinction  of  rank,  the  bat  being  always  a 
token  of  victory — something  to  be  struggled  for  and  won.  In  all 
two-handed  games  the  pitching,  catching,  fielding,  etc.,  are  all 
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done  by  a  single  player.  In  a  three^toded  game  the  work  is 
further  divided,  there  being  now  a  batter,  a  pitcher,  and  a  catcher. 
This  we  used  to  call  '*  one  old  cat/'  The  three  players  occupied 
the  same  positions  now  held  by  the  same  three  players  in  the 
great  American  game. 

Bases  were  now  introduced*  When  the  batter  had  struck  the 
ball  three  times,  he  must  run  to  the  pitcher's  base  before  the  ball 
"was  thrown  across  his  path  in  front  of  him.  Otherwise  he  was 
out,  and  the  player  who  *'  crossed  him  out ''  got  his  bat.  There 
"were,  therefore,  three  ways  of  securing  his  bat :  by  catching  the 
ball  when  he  had  struck  it,  by  catching  it  when  he  had  struck  at 
it,  and  by  crossing  out  when  he  ran  bases.  And  there  were  two 
players  at  work  trying  to  accomplish  the  object.  The  batter's 
life  was  rendered  far  less  easy  by  these  new  features.  Of  course, 
every  time  the  batter  ran,  the  pitcher  and  catcher,  instead  of 
changing  places,  changed  occupations. 

If  another  batter  was  added,  the  two  occupations  of  pitcher 
and  catcher  merged  back  into  one.  This  was  *'  two  old  cat.''  Its 
rules  were  usually  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  game ;  but  some- 
times, instead  of  '*  every  fellow  for  himself,"  it  was  "  one  out,  all 
out."    It  was  then  a  game  of  partners,  like  whist. 

There  was  also  "  three  cat,"  or  '*  three-cornered  cat,"  and  even 
**  four  cat."    The  rules  were  the  same. 

One  important  difference  between  the  batting  and  the  hitting 
games  was  that,  in  the  former,  the  complexity  of  the  game  in- 
creased with  the  number  of  players,  while,  in  the  latter,  the  sim- 
plest games  were  those  in  which  the  whole  school  could  join.  Up 
to  eight  players,  the  simple  **old  cat"  games  were  the  common- 
est. With  more  players  than  eight  we  usually  plf^yed  *'town- 
balL"  It  was  plainly  evolved  out  of  the  cat  games,  for  it  retained 
all  their  rules.  And  it  forms  a  connecting  link  between  them  and 
base-balL  But  it  resembles  **  one  cat "  more  than  any  of  the  other 
forms  of  cat-ball.  It  might  be  called  a  lateral  branch  of  the  cat 
family,  just  as  the  lion  and  the  tiger  are  related  to  the  common 
cat  In  ball-games  the  cat  family  had  two  principal  lines  of  evo- 
lution. Along  one  line  it  bloomed  into  two,  three,  and  four  cat, 
and  along  the  other  line  into  town-ball,  the  professional  base-ball, 
and  one  or  two  other  allied  forms. 

Along  the  first  line  there  was  a  mere  cumulation  of  cats.  All 
that  is  implied  by  this  expression  is  that  there  was  a  multiplica- 
tion of  batting  bases.  After  *'  one  cat  **  there  was  just  one  batter 
and  one  catcher  to  each  batting  base. 

In  the  other  line  we  revert  to  the  single  batting  base,  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  players.  Even  in  '*  one  cat "  there  were  two, 
which  were  used  alternately  by  the  batter.  His  run  was  from  one 
batting  base  to  the  other.    Every  time  he  ran,  his  former  pitcher 
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became  liis  catcher,  and  his  catcher,  pitcher — ^just  as  in  the  lovor 
aTiimalfl  the  same  organ  often  has  various  functions  to  perform  by 
turns.  Just  so,  too,  in  rude  societies,  trades  afterward  widely 
separated  may  be  united  in  the  same  person — as,  for  instance,  the 
professions  of  barber  and  physician  used  to  be  united. 

In  the  town-ball  games,  the  pitcher  was  always  pitcher  untS 
the  game  was  ended  or  his  arm  was  tired.  The  catcher  was 
always  catcher  one  game  through,  unless  his  hands  blistered  <^ 
his  incompetency  became  apparent.  In  the  professional  gam^ 
these  two  have  permanent  and  well-paid  positions.  All  the  ad- 
vantages mentioned  by  economists  as  resulting  from  *'  division  of 
labor''  are  here  illustrated. 

In  these  games  the  conspiracy  against  the  batter's  i)6aoe  of 
mind  reaches  appalling  proportions.  The  conspirators  are  an  or- 
ganized band  of  indefinite  numbers.  Their  lives  are  consecrated 
to  the  single  end  of  putting  him  out.  Even  in  ^  town-ball "  one 
man  has  nothing  to  do  but  pitch  him  deceptive  balls.  Another 
has  nothing  to  do  but  catch  the  balls  he  misses  or  only  ''ticks "  or 
knocks  foul.  All  the  rest  are  scouring  the  field  for  his ''  flies,'*  or 
stopping  his  '*  grounders  "  and  crossing  him  out. 

To  add  to  his  burdens,  he  is  forced  to  run  four  bases  instead  of 
one.  It  was  sufficient  for  any  one  of  his  numerous  enemies  to 
throw  the  ball  across  his  path  between  him  and  the  base  to  which 
he  was  running.  This  hardship  is  somewhat  mollified  in  profes- 
sional base-balL 

In  "  town-ball "  there  was  as  yet  no  distinction  between  base- 
men and  fielders.  After  the  pitcher  and  catcher  had  been  selected, 
the  others  on  that  side  went  where  they  pleased;  and  they  did 
not  get  the  bat  until  they  had  put  all  the  batters  out.  Nay,  when 
all  but  one  had  been  put  out,  he  could  sometimes  call  back  to  his 
assistance  any  one  he  chose  of  his  slaughtered  comrades ;  and  he 
often  had  a  rubber  ball  which,  if  he  did  not  burst  it,  he  could 
drive  to  the  other  side  of  the  hay-field. 

The  professional  batter  has  to  contend  with  a  curved  baU,  and 
go  out  when  three  of  his  comrades  are  out.  But,  on  the  ot^er 
hand,  the  ball  has  to  be  pitched  to  him  within  definite  limits,  and 
he  has  to  be  touched  with  it  when  running. 

Except  mechanical  details  and  minor  rules  changeable  from 
year  to  year,  these  are  all  the  differences  between  town-baU  and 
base-balL  The  rules  were  not  so  strict  in  the  former,  and  there 
was  no  umpire  to  enforce  them.  They  were  often  adopted  by 
unanimous  consent  at  the  beginning  of  the  game.  One  rule,  often 
but  not  always  adopted,  was  that  the  batter  who  knocked  the  ball 
over  the  fence  was  out.  Another  was  that,  when  all  the  batters 
but  one  were  out,  one  might  be  called  back  to  *'run  bases.**  He 
had  to  make  home  runs — ^three  of  them  within  a  maximum  limit 
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of  nine  strikes.  This  was  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  game,  but 
was  not  a  standing  privilege. 

Onr  good  town-ball  players  develoi)ed  into  good  base-ball 
players,  and  took  to  it  quite  naturally.  In  fact,  the  two  might 
almost  be  called  the  same  game  under  different  names  and  at  dif- 
ferent ages.  I  believe  it  is  quite  common  to  speak  of  them  in  that 
w^y.  Our  town-ball  was  probably  called  base-ball  in  that  part  of 
the  country  where  the  game  first  began  its  rapid  development ; 
but,  by  the  time  the  developed  game  had  reached  us,  it  was  so  dif- 
ferent that  for  some  years  the  two  games  were  played  side  by 
side,  each  retaining  its  old  name. 

What  caused  this  sudden  development  ?  The  ingenuity  and 
the  wrangling  of  the  boys  had  refined  the  game  until  adult  men 
all  at  once  saw  the  merit  in  it.  Up  to  this  point  its  rules  had 
been  wrought  out  and  fought  out  on  the  vacant  town  lot  or  in  the 
meadow  surrounding  the  country  schooL  It  was  pretty  well  un- 
derstood that,  unless  fair  rules  were  agreed  on  and  held  to,  some- 
body would  get  hurt.  The  cry  of  "  'Tain't  fair  1  '*  would  be  raised 
and  persisted  in  by  the  party  infringed  on.  The  other  boys  would 
soon  tire  of  having  the  game  delayed ;  and  many  a  time  have  I 
seen  them  stop  right  there  and  adopt  a  new  rule  covering  the 
case.  It  was  always,  as  in  the  affairs  of  men,  the  courage  and 
determination  of  the  oppressed  which  brought  about  evolution 
and  progress.  It  was  the  necessity  of  admitting  reasonable  claims 
and  adopting  acceptable  rules  in  order  to  keep  the  peace  and  save 
time  and  strength. 

When  by  these  processes  of  ingenuity,  goaded  on  by  conflict, 
the  boys  had  made  it  really  a  fine  game,  the  men  took  hold  of  it 
and  pushed  it  forward  more  rapidly,  as  men  ought.  They  held 
their  quarrels  and  set  their  rules  in  hotel  parlors.  They  are  still 
at  it ;  and  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  many  legislative  bodies 
are  engaged  in  business  either  more  harmless  or  more  profitable. 
Certainly  a  good  many  i)ersons  recuperate  in  worse  ways  than 

watching 

^  Jist  a  paBsel  o'  big  men  a-playin' 
A  little  boys'  game  with  a  ball.'' 


IC18TAK10  in  orientation  nsnallj  resnlt  from  some  incidental  and  temporary 
bewilderment,  which  may,  nnder  pecnliar  circumstances,  overtake  any  one.  In> 
stances  are  cited  by  Sir  Oharles  Warren  in  which  they  are  chronic.  Erroneous 
conceptions  formed  by  children  as  to  distances  and  positions  may  grow  np  with 
them  undetected  till  near  their  maturity.  Then,  when  the  defect  is  revealed,  it 
win  be  too  late  to  apply  any  other  remedy  than  to  recognize  it,  and  make  such 
allowanoe  for  it  as  is  possible.  Probably  few  persons  have  grown  up  without 
forming  some  errors  of  the  kind  which  they  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  rid  of. 
The  defect  may  account  for  some  of  the  accidents  that  occur  on  railways  and 
shipping. 
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THE  AFRICAN  PYGMIES. 
Bt  a.  webneb. 

"VrOT  the  least  interesting  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Stan- 
-i-^  ley  on  his  latest  expedition  is  that  of  the  Wambatti— the 
dwarf  tribe  living  between  the  upper  Aruhwimi  and  the  Nepoko. 
It  has  long  been  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Pygmies  of  Homer, 
Herodotus^  and  Ktesias — ^those  of  -whom  Pliny  speaks  as  **  dwell- 
ing among  the  marshes  where  the  Nile  rises''* — are  something 
more  than  mere  mythical  beings ;  and  almost  every  exploration 
of  any  importance  undertaken  of  late  years  has  thrown  fresh 


light  on  the  existence  of  a  primitive  African  race,  of  whom  the 
Wambatti,  Akkas,  Obongo,  Watwa,  and  Bushmen  are,  in  all 
probability,  scattered  fragments. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  rough  map  will  show  how 
numerous  are  the  tribes — ^usually  designated  dwarfs  or  pygmies— 
whose  marked  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  marked  difference 
from  the  people  among  whom  they  are  scattered,  are  recognized 

♦  Hist.  Nat,  vi,  85. 
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facts.  The  physical  characteristics  in  which,  broadly  speaking, 
they  all  agree,  are  their  small  stature,  their  Ught-yeUow  or  red- 
dish-brown color,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  hair,  which  is 
woolly,  but,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  negro,  evenly  distributed 
over  the  scalp,  grows  in  small  tufts—"  cheveux  plaiit^s  en  pin- 
ceauz  de  brosse,''  as  Emin  Pasha  puts  it  in  speaking  of  the  Akkas.* 
This  appearance,  according  to  Prof.  Virchow,  is  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  hair  grows  on  some  spots  and  not  on  others,  but  to  a 
peculiarity  in  the  texture  of  the  hair  itself,  which  causes  it  to  roll 
naturally  into  closely  curled  spiral  locks,  leaving  the  intervening 
pieces  of  scalp  bare.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  growth  is  the  surest 
and  most  permanent  characteristic  of  the  Pygmy,  or,  as  some 
prefer  to  call  them,  the  Hottentot-Bushman  race.t 

The  name  of  dwarfs,  applied  by  some  to  these  people,  has  been 
objected  to  as  implying  deformity  or  arrested  growth,  and  there- 
fore conveying  a  wrong  impression.  Nothing  of  the  kind  can  be 
said  of  the  African  Pygmies,  who,  though  of  short  stature,  are 
^w^ell-shaped  people  of  perfectly  normal  formation.  It  is  true  that 
the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  show  certain  strange  anatomical 
peculiarities ;  but  these  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less  accidental, 
being,  in  part  at  least,  the  result  of  special  and  unfavorable  con- 
ditions of  life. 

The  Pygmies  are  nomadic  in  their  habits,  J  and  neither  keep 
cattle  nor  till  the  ground,  but  live  by  hunting  and  snaring  wild 
animals  and  birds,  or,  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances, 
on  wild  fruits,  roots,  and  berries.  Their  weapons  are  always  bows 
and  arrows,  the  latter  usually  poisoned — ^the  resource  of  the  weak. 
They  have  no  fixed  abode,  and,  if  they  build  shelters  at  all,  only 
construct  rude  huts  of  branches.  They  have  no  government,  nor 
do  they  form  regular  communities ;  they  usually  wander  about, 
like  our  gypsies,  in  hordes  composed  of  a  few  families  each.  This, 

*  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Anthropolo^cal  Society  for  1886. 

f  Prof.  Flower,  howerer,  thinks  that  differences  between  the  Akkas  and  Bushmen  are 
so  radical  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  regarding  them  as  members  of  the  same  race. 
He  lays  special  stress  on  the  yellow  complexion  and  "  peculiar  oblong  form  of  the  skull," 
which  is  especially  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Akkas  by  the  absence  of  prognathism ; 
•Jso  on  the  '^spedal  anatomical  characters'*  alluded  to  later  on.  But  it  seems  to  be  the 
case  that  modem  research  tends  to  show  that  environment  and  conditions  of  life,  etc.,  may 
act  far  more  quickly  in  the  production  of  racial  peculiarities  than  was  formerly  supposed. 
There  are  instances,  e.  g.,  on  record  of  the  children  of  white,  or  at  most  tawny  parents, 
bom  in  a  hot,  damp  locaJity  (to  which  the  latter  had  migrated  from  a  dry  one)  being  posi- 
tively black.  The  Bushmen  hare  been  isolated  to  such  a  degree  from  their  more  northern 
congeners,  and  the  struggle  for  existence  has  been  in  their  case  so  severe,  that  they  may 
well  hare  developed  striking  differences.  It  should  be  noted  that  their  habitat  is  dry, 
while  that  of  the  Akkas  is  extremely  hot  and  damp. 

X  Lee  Akkas  ne  ferment  point  un  peuple  compact ;  11  n*y  a  pas  un  pays  aux  Akkas  | 
oomme  les  vol6es  des  oiseaux,  Us  sent  un  peu  partout — Emvx  Pasha. 
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however^  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  country — ^in  the  parched 
deserts  of  the  south  they  are  not  even  united  to  this  exteai 
Sometimes  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  dependent  on  more  power- 
ful tribes^  who  afford  them  protection  in  return  for  certain  serv- 
ices. Their  notions  of  the  Unseen,  when  they  have  any,  would 
appear  to  be  of  the  very  crudest.  Their  languages  seem  to  be 
distinct  from  others,  related  among  themselves,  and  very  peculiar. 
This  is  a  point  to  which  I  shall  revert  later  on. 

Leaving  aside  the  classical  writers/  the  earliest  reference  to 
the  Pygmies  occurs  in  the  narrative  of  Andrew  Battell^f  who 
spent  three  years  in  the  kingdom  of  Loango  during  the  first  dec- 
ade of  the  seventeenth  century.    He  says : 

To  the  north-east  of  Mani  Eeaock  are  a  kind  of  little  people  called  ICattmhei, 
which  are  no  bigger  than  Bojea  of  twelve  yeares  olde,  bat  verie  thioke,  and  Ure 
onely  upon  fleshe,  which  they  kill  in  the  woods  with  their  Bowes  and  Darta. 
They  pay  tribate  to  Mani  Eesock,  and  bring  all  their  Elephants'  teeth  and  tayks 
to  him.  They  will  not  enter  into  any  of  the  Marombos'  houses,  u<x  will  snffv 
any  to  come  where  they  dwell.  And  if  by  chance  any  Marombo,  or  people  of 
Loango  passe  where  they  dwell,  then  they  will  forsake  that  place  and  go  to 
another.  The  Women  carry  Bow  and  Arrowes  as  well  as  the  men.  And  one  of 
these  will  walk  in  the  Woods  alone,  and  kill  the  Pongo  with  their  poysoned  Ar- 
rowes. 

The  Flemish  geographer  Dapper,  writing  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  refers  to  the  Pygmies  in  the  following  passage : 

Before  the  Eing's  cloth  rit  some  Dwarfs,  with  their  backs  towards  him; 
Pigmies  indeed  in* stature,  bat  with  heads  of  a  prodigions  bigness;  for  the  mors 
exact  deforming  whereof  they  wear  the  skin  of  some  Beast  tied  round  about 
them.  The  Blacks  say  there  is  a  Wilderness  where  reside  none  bat  m^i  of  soda 
a  stature,  who  shoot  those  Gigantick  Oreatures,  the  Elephants.  The  common 
name  of  these  dwarfs  is  Bakke-Bakke ;  but  they  are  also  caJled  Mimo*s.t 

These  Bakke-Bakke  (whose  name  reminds  us  of  Akkas,  Tikki- 
Tikki,  and  Wambatti,  and  jxjssibly  Batwa)  seem  at  first  sight  to 
come  under  the  heading  of  true  dwarfs,  or  natural  malformations; 
but  the  disproportioned  heads  may  be  an  accidental  mistake  mag- 
nified by  report.  The  other  items  of  the  account  tally  with  the 
descriptions  of  Battell  and  others— the  skins  of  beasts,  worn  **  for 
the  more  exact  deforming  of  the  head,*'  are  probably  the  leopard 
and  monkey  skin  caps  worn  among  many  of  the  Congo  tribes  at 
the  present  day. 

*  An  exoellent  simmiary  of  what  is  said  by  these,  and  also  of  modem  disooreries  vp  to 
1871,  is  giren  in  an  article,  Ueber  Zwergrdlker  in  Afnoa  (to  wbidi  I  bjiTe  been  greatly 
indebted  in  the  preparation  of  this  paperX  in  Petermann's  Mittheilungen  for  that  year. 

f  Purdias,  toI.  ii,  p.  988. 

X  Description  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lorango,  or  the  Oountrey  of  the  Bramas  la  Nether 
Ethiopia.  (Africa:  Collected  and  translated  from  most  anthentick  Antbota.  By  John 
Ogilby,  Enq.     1670.) 
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De  Commerson^  who  accompanied  Bougainville  on  liis  voyage 
roimd  the  world,  and  visited  Madagascar  in  1771,  heard  of  a  small 
race  in  the  interior  of  that  island,  called  Kimos  or  Quimos,  and 
actually  saw  one  woman — a  slave  in  the  household  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  French  settlement,  the  Comte  de  Modave.  De  Modave 
collected  all  the  information  he  could  about  the  Quimos  from 
native  chiefs,  but  never  succeeded  in  reaching  the  valleys  where 
they  were  said  to  live,  or  meeting  with  any,  except  the  slave- 
woman  before  mentioned,  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  typi- 
cal specimen.  Ellis  and  other  missionaries,  in  later  times,  heard 
of  these  people  under  the  name  of  Vazimba,  but  never  appear  to 
have  seen  them ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  them  ex- 
ist at  the  present  day.  The  native  statements  preserved  by  De 
Commerson  and  De  Modave  would,  if  true,  show  the  Quimos  to 
Ixave  been  in  some  respects  physiologically  different  from  the  rest 
of  mankind ;  but  these  statements — ^and  rightly  so,  in  the  absence 
of  further  evidence — are  treated  by  both  gentlemen  with  extreme 
caution.  For  the  rest,  the  description  of  the  Comte  de  Modave's 
Quimo  slave  might  very  well  stand  for  the  portrait  of  the  average 
Bushwoman. 

Captain  Boteler,  who  was  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  between 
the  years  1821  and  1826,  heard  of  a  tribe  of  small  people,  living  in 
the  interior,  called  Waberikimo ;  and  reports  of  these  seem  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  have  reached  Zanzibar.  The  native  information 
on  this  point  was  somewhat  vague ;  but  from  all  accounts  they 
would  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  Doko,  of  whom  Dr.  Krapf  re- 
ceived a  description  in  1840  from  a  slave  of  the  name  of  Dilbo,  a 
native  of  Enarea.  The  Doko  were  said  to  live  in  the  Galla  coun- 
try ;  they  were  small  in  stature,  and  of  a  dark  olive  color.  They 
lived  on  fruits,  roots,  mice,  and  wild  honey,  and  were  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  use  of  fire.  They  had  neither  weapons,  houses,  nor 
temples,  nor  even,  like  the  Qallas,  sacred  trees.  Yet  they  had 
some  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom,  under  the  name  of  Yety 
they  sometimes  addressed  prayers, '4n  moments  of  sadness  and 
terror,*'  said  Dilbo.  There  is  a  certain  pathos  in  what  follows ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  it  was  filtered  through  the  imagina- 
tion—perhaps elicited  by  the  leading  questions — of  a  kind-hearted 
Oerman  with  a  touch  of  poetic  mysticism  about  him.  "  In  their 
prayer  they  say :  *  Yer,  if  thou  dost  really  exist,  why  dost  thou 
let  us  be  slain  ?  We  ask  thee  not  for  food  or  clothing,  for  we  only 
live  on  snakes,  ants,  and  mice.  Thou  hast  made  us,  why  dost  thou 
let  us  be  trodden  down  ? '  '* 

The  Doko  had  neither  chiefs  nor  laws;  they  ''lived  in  the 
^woodB,  climbing  trees  for  fruit,  like  monkeys  ** ;  but  diseases  were 
unknown  among  them,  and  they  were  much  liked  as  slaves  in 
Enarea,  being  docile  and  obedient 
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Dr.  Erapf  again  heard  of  the  Doko  in  Ukambani  and  at  Baia- 
wa,  and  at  the  latter  place  even  saw  a  slave  corresponding  to 
Dilbo's  description.  Father  L^n  des  Avanchers,  a  French  Boman 
Catholic  missionary,  heard  of  them  from  the  Somalia  in  1858, 
under  the  name  of  *'Tchin-Tchell^''  (which  is,  being  interpreted, 
Qu«Z  miracle  I).  In  1864  he  saw  some  of  them  for  himself  in  the 
kingdom  of  Qera  (north  of  Kaffa,  in  Abyssinia),  and  described 
them  in  a  letter  to  M,  d'Abbadie,  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Paris  Geographical  Society.  The  word  Doko  may  be  another  form 
of  the  Swahili  mdogo  (=  small),  but  this  has  been  disputed. 

Proceeding  in  geographical  rather  than  in  chronological  order, 
we  come  next  to  the  Akkas,  with  whom  Colonel  Long's  Tikld- 
Tikki*  would  seem  to  be  identical  They  were  first  heard  of, 
vaguely,  by  Petherick,  in  1854 ;  but  the  &rBt  real  announcement 
of  their  existence  to  the  civilized  world  was  made  by  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth  in  1871.  They  live  in  the  Monbuttu  coxmtry,  which  lies 
south  of  the  Bahr-el-Gazal  and  west  of  the  Equatorial  Province 
of  Egypt.  Dr.  Schweinfurth's  account  has  been  ably  supple- 
mented by  Dr.  Felkin  and  Emin  Pasha,  the  latter  of  whom  enjoyed 
ample  opportunities  for  studying  them  during  the  twelve  years  he 
spent  in  Central  Africa,  and  in  1886  communicated  to  the  Berlin 
Zeitschrif t  fur  Ethnologie  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  ;>aper 
on  the  subject,  accompanied  by  detailed  measurements.  He  in- 
sists on  the  distinction  between  the  Akkas  and  real  dwarfs  (i  e., 
persons  whose  growth  has  been  arrested  by  pathological  or  other 
causes),  of  whom  he  saw  several  at  Mtesa's  court.  **  Tout  au  con- 
traire,  les  Akkas  sont  une  race  qui  n'offrent  aucun  signe  patho- 
logique,  mais  qui,  formes  h  point,  d^pr&ieraient  bien  vivement  les 
^pithfetes  de  'race  d&;hue,'  de  peuplade  voufe  h  I'extinction,  dont 
on  a  bien  voulu  les  gratifier.''  They  live  in  bands  composed  of  a 
few  families  each,  putting  up  the  rough  shelters  of  reeds  and 
branches  which  form  their  temporary  camp  in  the  woods,  near 
some  running  stream,  and  usually  within  reach  of  a  Monbuttu  or 
Momvu  village.  They  are  good  marksmen,  and  kill  even  ele- 
phants and  buffaloes,  bartering  with  the  villagers  the  meat  they 
do  not  require  for  themselves,  in  return  for  grain,  oil,  native  beer, 
and  other  necessaries.  The  Monbuttu,  moreover,  obtain  from 
them  all  the  skins  and  feathers  used  by  them  for  clothing  and 
ornament;  and  any  chief  who  should  refuse  hospitality  to  the 
Akkas  would  not  only  forfeit  these  supplies,  but  draw  down  the 
speedy  vengeance  of  the  little  people  the  first  time  he  or  any  of  his 
tribe  ventured  into  the  forest  alone.  The  Akkas  are  cannibals, 
and  make  no  secret  of  the  fact;  those  personally  known  to  Dr. 
Schnitzer  "savaient  parfaitement  me  dire  quelle  part  du  corps 

♦  Central  Africa.    By  Colonel  C.  ChaiU^-LoDg.    London,  ISTe.    Tp.U3d»ej, 
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hiimam  soit  la  plus  sayourense/' *  The  average  height  of  some 
thirty  individuals  measTired  by  the  pasha  was  1*36  metre.  They 
are  usually  of  a  lighter  brown  than  the  Monbuttu^  but  the  differ- 
ence of  coloring  is  rather  in  the  tone  than  in  the  shade — ^in  other 
iwords,  the  Akkas  are  of  a  red-brown,  the  Monbuttu  of  a  yeUmo^ 
brown^t  Their  hair  is  black-brown  or  quite  black,  growing  in 
tuf  ts^  as  already  described,  short  and  very  woolly,  and  too  scanty 
to  be  made  into  the  ornamental  coiffures  so  much  in  vogue  among 
the  Africans.  There  is  an  abundant  growth  of  hair  all  over  the 
body,  and  **  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  mouth  resembles  that  of 
certain  apes.''  This  is  noteworthy  when  contrasted  with  Dr. 
^Wolf's  remark  on  the  Batwa, "  Irgend  welche  pithecoide  Merk- 
male.waren  nicht  vorhanden/'  The  Monbuttu  frequently  inter- 
marry with  the  Akkas,  and  half-breeds  are  far  from  uncommon. 
Two  Akkas  were  sent  to  Italy  by  Signor  Miani,  one  of  whom,  we 
believe,  is  still  living  at  Verona. 

The  Wambatti,  first  made  known  to  the  world  by  Mr.  Stanley's 
narrative,  live  farther  west  than  the  Akkas,  from  whom  they  do 
not  appear  to  differ  materially — ^unless  it  be  in  the  *'  spiteful  and 
venomous  "  disposition  evinced  by  their  unprovoked  attacks  on 
the  expedition;  whereas  the  Akkas,  though  dangerous  on  provo- 
cation, are  tolerably  peaceable  when  well  treated. 

Within  the  great  horseshoe  bend  of  the  Congo,  and  apparently 
ranging  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  dwell  the  Watwa  or  Batwa. 
Mr.  Stanley  first  heard  of  them  in  1876,  from  Rumanika  of  Kar- 
ragw^,  and,  later  on,  at  Nyangw^,  from  Abed  bin  Jumah,  who,  in 
a  singularly  picturesque  and  graphic  narrative,  recounted  the 
tragic  history  of  Sheik  Mtagamoyo,  the  cruel  and  dauntless — ^how 
he  fitted  out  a  strong  caravan  for  the  country  of  the  dwarfs,  ex- 
pecting to  make  his  fortune  in  ivory,  and  went  back  poorer 
than  he  came.^  Stanley  did  not  himself  come  in  contact  with 
these  Watwa,  except  in  the  person  of  a  single  individual  who  was 
brought  in  by  his  men  at  Ikondu,  on  the  upper  Congo  or  Lualaba 
Eiver .•  He  measured  three  feet  six  inches  and  a  half  in  height, 
was  "light  chocolate"  in  complexion,  and  carried  a  bow  and  poi- 
soned arrows. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  I  in  1883,  saw  two  slaves  among  the  Ba- 
yansi,  near  the  Kwi  River,  who  probably  belonged  to  this  race. 

*  Thv  differing  from  Winwood  Readers  Fan  aoqnalntanoe,  who  assured  him  that,  oon- 
sidered  as  a  dish,  man  was  ^  all  alilce  good.** 

f  **  Tandis  qne  les  Alckas  appartiennent  aux  penples  n^gres  dont  le  fond  dn  noir  est  rwtgt^ 
les  Uombouttoas  montrent  \m  bmn  on  ndr  an  fond  Jaune/*  This  appears  to  contradict 
the  general  tenor  of  what  has  been  said  about  the  Pjgmy  races,  biit  it  is  probable  that  no 
liard«and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  color. 

t  Through  the  Dark  Continent,  pp.  890-898. 

•  lUd.,  pp.,  435,  486.  |  The  Rirer  Congo,  p.  215. 
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More  extended  observations  were  made  in  1885  by  the  late  Dr. 
Lndwig  Wolf^  who  accompanied  Lieutenant  Wissmann's  expedi- 
tion, and  spent  some  time  in  the  Eassai  region.  He  says  that  the 
Batwa  in  some  places  live  side  by  side  with  the  Bakuba— in  othsv 
they  have  settlements  of  their  own,  hidden  away  in  the  dense 
forest.  They  are  most  nxmieroos  about  the  parallel  of  5^  south. 
Each  sub-chief  of  the  Bakuba  has  a  Batwa  village  assigned  to  him, 
whose  inhabitants  supply  him  with  palm-wine  and  game.  The 
independent  Batwa  of  the  forest  sometimes  offer  dried  meat  in  ex- 
change for  manioc  or  maize  to  the  Bakuba,  at  periodical  markets 
held  on  neutral  ground.  Dr.  Wolf  experienced  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  accurate  measurements ;  but  the  first  series  of  those  he 
was  able  to  record  gave  1*44  *  metre  as  a  maximum,  and  l'4am.  as 
a  minimum.  On  a  later  occasion  he  found  that  tiie  heights  ob- 
tained ranged  between  1*30  m.  and  1*35  m.— which  last  figure  is 
somewhat  less  than  that  given  for  Stanley's  dwarf. 

Dr.  Wolf  was  disposed  to  think  that  there  is  in  this  respect 
little  if  any  difference  between  the  Batwa  and  the  Bushmen.  For 
the  rest,  he  says  that  they  were  in  general  tolerably  well  formed, 
'^  und  machten  durchaus  den  Eindruck  des  Normalen.''  The  skull 
was  not  markedly  prognathous,  and  no  ape-like  peculiarities  were 
noticeable.  They  followed  no  particular  custom  in  the  disposal  of 
their  dead,  and  were,  like  other  Africans,  firm  believers  in  witch- 

craftf 

According  to  Major  Wissmann,  these  Batwa  hunt  with  dogs, 
and,  indeed,  possess  a  superior  breed  of  greyhounds. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Latrobe  Bateman,  in  Under  the  Lone  Star,  speaks  of 
two  nomadic  tribes — the  "Batwa  Bankonko'*  and  the  "Batwa 
Basingi ''— the  former  of  whom  were  the  terror  of  the  Bakete, 
who,  to  obtain  protection  from  them,  became  tributary  to  the  Ba- 
kuba. He  maJ^es  no  mention,  however,  of  their  racial  pecul- 
iarities. 

The  Obongo,  discovered  by  Du  Chaillu  in  1865,  inhabit  the 
Ashango  country,  in  the  mountains  south  of  the  Ogow^.  They 
were  "  stoutly  built,  likechimi)anzees,''  with  brocui  chests  and  mus- 
cular limbs ;  some  of  them  were  not  more  than  four  feet  in  height^ 
others  from  four  feet  two  inches  to  four  feet  seven  inches.  They 
were  "of  a  dirty-yellow  color,"  with  hair  growing  in  tufts ;  and 
lived  in  the  same  sort  of  relation  to  the  Ashangos  as  the  Batwa  to 
the  Bakuba.  A  full  description  of  their  settlement  and  its  little 
circular  huts  made  of  branches  may  be  found  in  Du  Chaillu's 
Ashango-Land.| 

The  same  people  were  seen  by  Dr.  Lenz,  when  he  ascended  tiie 

*  AbOQt  four  feet  nine  Indies  and  a  quarter. 

t  TranaaotionB  Berlin  Antbrop.  Soc.,  1886.  %  Pp.  S16  af?. 
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Okanda  (a  tributary  of  the  Ogow^)  in  1874.  He  found  that  they 
were  called  **  Babongo/*  and  also  "  Vambuta  *'  (Wambatti  ?), 
though  their  real  name  appeared  to  be  Bari  or  BalL  As  he  did 
not  i)enetrate  farther  than  12''  east,  he  did  not  reach  their  actual 
dwelling-places,  which  were  said  to  be  a  fortnight's  journey  be- 
yond that  i)oint,  though  he  saw  and  measured  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  individuals.  His  measurements  range  between  1*32  and 
1*42  metre,  and  he  particularly  notices  the  contrast  between  their 
round  huto  and  the  rectangular  style  of  architecture  prevailing  in 
the  district.* 

Somewhere  to  the  north  of  these,  perhaps,  may  be  placed  the 
Kenkob  and  Betsan,  of  whom  Dr.  Koelle,  the  learned  author  of 
the  Polyglotta  Africana  (1854),  heard  at  Sierra  Leone.  He  ob- 
tained his  information  from  two  Hberated  slaves,  one  of  whom,  a 
man  named  Yon,  was  a  native  of  a  country  called  Bayon,  supposed 
to  he  about  5^  north,  and  between  12^  and  13^  east.  This  man  de- 
clared that  four  days'  journey  eastward  from  his  home  there  was 
a  great  lake  called  Liba,  on  whose  banks  lived  the  Luf  um  tribe, 
**  tall,  strong,  and  warlike ;  clad  in  black  monkey-skins,  and  fight- 
ing witii  spears  and  arrows.  Near  Luf  um,''  the  account  continues, 
^  and  also  on  the  shores  of  the  Ldba,  is  another  people,  called  Een- 
kob,  only  three  or  four  feet  high,  but  very  stout,  and  the  most  ex- 
cellent marksmen.  They  are  peaceful,  live  on  the  prodxtce  of  the 
chase,  and  are  so  liberal  that  if,  e.  g.,  one  has  killed  an  elephant,  he 
would  give  the  whole  of  it  away." 

Another  man,  whose  home  was  to  the  northwestward  of  Bayon, 
prave  Dr.  Eoelle  a  very  similar  account  of  a  tribe  called  *'  Betsan,** 
living  **  on  the  river  Riba,t  which  comes  from  Bansa  and  goes  to 
Bambongo.''  These,  too,  are  successful  hunters,  and  are  also  said 
to  make  bark  cloth  for  themselves,  whereas  Du  Chaillu's  Obongo 
wore  nothing  but  the  cast-off  grass  cloths  of  the  Ashangos.  The 
Betsan  sometimes  exchange  their  venison  for  millet,  etc.,  in  the 
Rufum  country.  "  They  do  not  cultivate  the  groimd,  but  are  con- 
stantly on  the  move,  changing  their  abode  every  six  or  twelve 
months.  Their  houses  can  be  easily  built,  taken  down,  and  even 
carried  along  with  them,  consisting  as  they  do  of  the  bark  of  a 
large  tree.  The  Betsan  hunt  monkeys,  baboons,  wild  hogs,  deer, 
elephants,  etc."  % 

I  can  suggest  no  affinity  for  the  names  here  given  to  the  Pyg- 
mies, unless  Kenkob  contains  a  possible  reminiscence  of  *'Khoi- 
Khoi,"  or  "  Koi-Koib,"  the  tribal  name  used  by  the  Hottentots 
among  themselves.  It  is  utterly  unlike  a  Bantu  word,  and  may  7)0 
a  relic  of  the  language  originally  common  to  all  the  Pygmy  tribes, 

*  See  PetenDum'i  MitlheUinigen  for  1877  (p.  108) ;  also  Dr.  Lenx't  paper  in  the  Tnns- 
ftctioos  of  the  Berlfai  Goographictl  Society. 

f  ETtdentlj  the  same  as  Liha ;  as  Rafum-LufanL     '   %  Poljglotta  Africana,  p.  18. 
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wMcli  many  of  them  seem  to  be  losing.  Bambongo,  on  the  other 
handy  distinctly  suggests  Obongo,  and  may  have  originated  the 
latter  name  (which,  as  the  variant  ^bongo  shows,  seems  to  be 
Bantu) — the  Kenkob  adopting  it  from  the  district  where  they 
had  sojourned.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  a  tribal  name,  reported  to 
Dr.  Eoelle's  informant  as  that  of  a  district. 

Turning  to  southwestern  Africa,  we  find  that  Major  Serpa 
Pinto,*  in  1878,  met  with  a  tribe  called  "  Mucaasequeres,*'  living  in 
the  forests  between  the  Cubango  and  Cuando,  while  the  open  coun- 
try is  occupied  by  the  Ambuellas.  These  people  have  "  eyes  very 
small  and  out  of  the  right  line,  cheek-bones  very  far  ai)art  and 
high,  nose  flat  to  the  face,  and  nostrils  disproportionately  wide." 
Their  hair  is  crisp  and  wo6lly,  growing  in  separate  poiches,  and 
thickest  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Unlike  the  Obongo,  they  build  no 
kind  of  shelter,  but,  like  them,  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  bows  and 
arrows,  and  live  on  roots,  honey,  and  game.  In  color  they  are  "a 
dirty  yellow,  like  the  Hottentots,  while  the  Ambuellas  are  black, 
though  of  a  Caucasian  tyjw  of  feature." 

Farther  south,  near  l^e  borders  of  the  Kalahari  Desert,  Serpa 
Pinto  found  a  tribe  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  Mucassequeres, 
but  deep  black,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Massaruas.  These 
(who  are  less  savage  than  the  Mucassequeres)  are  probably  a  tribe 
of  Bushmen,  very  much  resembling,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
M*Kabba,  or  N'Tchabba,  brought  by  Signor  Farini  from  the  Kala- 
hari Desert  These  last  were  carefully  examined  by  Prof.  "Vlr- 
chow,  and  described  by  him  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Berlin 
Anthropological  Society,  March  20, 1886. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  section  of  the  Pygmy  race  with 
which  Europeans  have  come  most  in  contact — the  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen.  The  Hottentots  (as  they  are  now  known  to  us,  thdr 
real  name  for  themselves  being  ''Khoi-Khoi''  t)  represent  prob- 
ably the  highest  development  of  the  race,  and  diJBfer  notably  from 
its  other  members  in  being  a  pastoral  people.  When  Van  Rie- 
beek  landed  at  the  Cape  in  1662  they  existed  in  great  numbers, 
roaming  the  country  with  large  herds  of  cattle.  Kafir  wars  and 
Dutch  "commandoes,''  with  other  causes,  have  so  far  thinned 
them  out  that  few  if  any  genuine  "Cape  Hottentots''  now  exist, 
their  place  being  taken  by  the  Griquas  and  other  tribes  of  mixed 
race.  Two  cognate  tribes,  the  Korannas  %  and  Namaquas,  still 
exist,  but  in  diminished  numbers. 

*  How  I  crossed  Africa,  toL  U,  pp.  ZVit'^qq. 

t  Or  Koi-Koib  (**  men  of  men  "),  aooording  to  Dr.  Curt.  The  Kafirs  call  them  **  Lawi" 
"  Hottentot »»  is  merely  a  nickname  giren  by  the  early  Dntdi  settlers,  who  dedared  the 
natives  spoke  an  unintelligible  language,  consisting  only  of  sounds  Vk»kUwaAioL 

t  Some  ethnologists  are  inclined  to  look  on  the  Koranna  tribe  as  a  croas  between  Hol> 
tentota  and  Bushmen. 
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That  keen  observer,  Moffat,  as  long  ago  as  the  first  decade  of 
this  century,  noticed  the  distinct  and  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  Hottentots,  and  recognized  their  racial  identity  with  the  Bush- 
inen«  He  si)eaks  of  "that  nation,  which  includes  Hottentots, 
Korannas,  Namaquas,  and  Bushmen,'^  and  describes  them,  as  a 
whole,  as  '*  not  swarthy  or  black,  but  rather  of  a  sallow  color,  and 
in  some  cases  so  light  that  a  tinge  of  red  in  the  cheek  is  percepti- 
ble,  especially  among  the  Bushmen.  They  are  generally  smaller 
in  stature  than  their  neighbors  of  the  interior;  their  visage  and 
form  very  distinct,  and  in  general  the  top  of  the  head  broad  and 
flat ;  their  faces  tapering  to  the  chin,  with  high  cheek-bones,  flat 
nose,  and  large  lips."  He  further  notes  that  the  first  three  sx)eak 
languages  which  are  mutually  intelligible,  while  that  of  the  Bush- 
men, though  cognate,  is  quite  distinct.  Writing  (after  his  return 
to  England)  in  1842,  when  as  yet  the  Akkas  and  Batwa  were  un- 
known to  science,  he  suggests  that,  "when  the  sons  of  Ham 
entered  Africa  by  Egypt,  and  the  Arabians  by  the  Bed  Sea,  the 
Hottentot  progenitors  took  the  lead  and  gradually  advanced,  as 
they  were  forced  forward  by  an  increasing  population  in  their 
rear,  until  they  reached  the  ends  of  the  earth/'  He  further  re- 
marks, "It  may  also  be  easily  conceived  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  emigration  of  tribes  that,  during  their  progress  to  the 
south,  parties  remained  behind  in  the  more  sequestered  and  iso- 
lated spots  where  they  had  located  while  the  nation  moved  on- 
ward, and  research  may  yet  prove  that  that  remarkable  people 
originally  came  from  Egypt/'  In  corroboration  of  this  theory  he 
mentions  having  heard  from  a  Syrian  who  had  lived  in  Egypt  of 
slaves  in  the  Cairo  market,  brought  from  a  great  distance  in  the 
interior,  who  spoke  a  language  similar  to  that  of  the  Hottentots, 
and  were  not  nearly  so  dark-colored  as  negroes  in  general.  These 
must  certainly  have  been  Akkas.* 

As  for  the  Bushmen,  we  have  pretty  full  accounts  of  them 
from  various  sources.  Moffat  has  much  to  say  about  them — too 
much  to  quote  in  full — ^which  may  be  found  in  the  first  and  fourth 
chapters  of  his  Missionary  Labors  in  South  Africa,  and  is  supple- 
mented by  Livingstone  in  the  Missionary  Travels. 

Mr.  Alfred  J.  Bethell  (in  a  letter  to  the  Standard  which  ap- 
peared on  April  26, 1889)  says  that  the  Bushmen  proper  are  now 
^  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct,'*  the  i)eople  now  so  called  being  out- 
casts from  the  Matabele,  Bamangwato,  and  other  Bantu  com- 
munities.    Mr.  A.  A.  Anderson,!  however,  who  extended  his 

*  Winwood  Readers  remark  (African  Sketch-Book,  toI.  ii,  p.  628),  written  in  1873  or 
earlier,  to  worth  notice :  **  His  (Du  Chailla^s)  discoTery  of  the  Dwarfs  (loho  are  ceriaird^ 
Bmahmen)  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  ethnology  of  Africa.'* 

f  Twentj-fire  Tears  In  a  Wagon  in  South  Africa,  toL  i,  pp.  235,  282,  eta ;  toI.  Si, 
p.  74. 
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journeys  far  beyond  tl\e  northern  limits  of  the  Transvaal,  makes 
frequent  mention  of  them  and  discriminates  four  distinct  types, 
noticing  especially  a  very  light-colored  variety  only  found  in  tiie 
Drakensberg  Mountains  and  the  ranges  west  of  them.  Th»e 
seems  to  be  a  tradition  of  hostility  between  the  Bushmen  and 
Hottentots^  and  the  difference  between  them  in  pursuits  and  hab- 
its has  always  been  sharply  marked ;  but  the  fact  of  their  affinity 
has  seldom  or  never  been  questioned.  Moffat  distinctly  states 
his  belief  (supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  Balala  or  outcast 
Bechuanas)  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  Hottentots  driven 
by  want  and  the  hostility  of  stronger  neighbors  into  the  desert, 
(fenerations  of  perpetual  living  on  the  edge  of  starvation  have 
made  of  them  the  gauntest  and  skinniest  of  shapes— seemingly 
designed  by  Nature  to  show  what  human  beings  can  endure  in 
that  line  and  live — and  developed  in  them,  in  spite  or  because  of 
their  physical  weakness  and  insignificance,  a  cunning  and  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  nature  that  to  the  savage  mind  seems  little 
short  of  superhuman.  Some  of  the  Kafirs  believe  that  the  Bush- 
men can  understand  the  language  of  the  baboons,  and  countless 
instances  of  their  skill  in  tracking  game  and  finding  water  are 
on  record.  They  possess  a  wonderful  gift  of  mimicry,  can  imi- 
tate to  the  life  the  action  of  any  man  or  animal,  and  have  a  pas- 
sionate love  of  music.  They  can  evolve  from  their  primitive 
instruments — ^the  gorah,  with  its  catgut  and  quill,  or  the  hollow 
gourd-shell,  with  strings  stretched  across  it — ^plaintive  melodies 
of  a  surprising  sweetness,  very  different  from  the  hideous  imta- 
marre  of  horns  and  tomtoms  which  delights  the  heart  of  tiie 
average  African.  Moreover,  having  a  quick  ear  and  a  retentive 
memory,  they  will  pick  up  and  repeat  any  civilized  time  once 
heard — whether  the  Chorales  of  the  German  Mission  or  the  more 
secular  ditty  sung  by  the  wandering  traders.  Their  poisoned 
arrows,  and  their  noiseless,  furtive  ways  of  coming  and  going, 
inspire  the  stronger  races  with  a  vague  dread  of  them,  strength- 
ened no  doubt  by  that  uncanny  something  which,  as  Mr.  F.  Boyle 
remarks,  ''makes  a  Bush-boy  resemble  a  bird  the  more,  the  more 
he  shows  a  simian  intelligence.'' 

We  have  thus,  in  a  hasty  and  imperfect  manner,  surveyed  the 
known  fragments  of  the  aboriginal  African  race.  We  have  se«i 
that  they  resemble  each  other  to  a  great  extent  in  physical  con- 
formation and  in  manners  and  customs ;  the  differences  being  for 
the  most  part  due  (like  the  extremely  poor  development  and  de- 
graded way  of  life  of  the  Bushmen)  to  differences  in  habitat  and 
environment.  The  Hottentot  and  Skn  or  Saab  (Bushman)  lan- 
guages we  have  seen  to  be  related,  though  distinct;  and  they  are 
radically  different  from  every  known  Bantu  tongue.  Some  have 
even  denied  that  they  are  articulate  speech  at  alL   The  peculiarity 
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of  the  ''clicks''  lias  often  been  insisted  on ;  *  another  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  is  the  existence  (at  least  in  the  Hottentot  lan- 
guage) of  grammatical  gendeiv- a  feature  wholly  absent  from  the 
Bantu  tongues.  The  Bushman  language  is  said  to  be  monosyl- 
labic. The  Hottentots,  however,  now  mostly  speak  Dutch — or 
that  variety  of  it  to  be  heard  at  the  Cape — and  probably  both  lan- 
gliages  are  on  the  way  to  extinction.  It  is  said  that ''  a  mission- 
ary, being  invited  by  the  Government  to  send  books  in  the  Kora  f 
dialect  to  be  printed,  remarked  that  his  experience  was  that  it 
was  easier  to  teach  the  young  to  read  Dutch,  and  that  the  old 
could  not  learn  at  alL''  % 

An  examination  of  the  list  of  Batwa  words  collected  by  Dr. 
Wolf,  as  compared  with  his  Baluba  and  Bakuba  vocabularies, 
and  tiie  Congo  and  SwahiU  languages,  has  convinced  me  that  the 
Batwa,  if  they  have  not  adopted  and  modified  the  speech  of  their 
neighbors,  have  at  any  rate  adopted  a  great  many  Bantu  words 
into  their  oWn.  The  numbers  up  to  ten,  for  instance,  are  identical 
(with  slight  differences  of  pronimciation)  in  the  Batwa  and  Baluba 
languages.  But  as  yet  the  materials  for  comparison  are  too 
scanty  for  any  definite  statement  to  be  made.  The  few  words 
elicited  from  the  dwarf  met  by  Stanley  were,  as  Mr.  Johnston 
I>oint8  out,  decidedly  Bantu ;  but  we  need  not  conclude  from  this 
that  the  Pygmy  race  consists  merely  of  outcast  and  degenerate 
Bantus.  What  more  likely  than  that  a  small  and  isolated  tribe, 
who,  like  the  Batwa,  frequently  had  friendly  intercourse  with 
surrounding  and  more  powerful  tribes,  should,  to  a  certain  extent, 
adopt  the  language  of  the  latter  ? 

Surveying  the  Pygmy  race  as  a  whole,  we  find  them — shorn  of 
the  mythical  and  magicsd  glamour  with  which  distance  and  mys- 
tery had  invested  them— not  so  very  different,  after  all,  from 
other  himian  beings,  but  still  sufficiently  interesting.  There  is  a 
shock  of  disillusion  in  passing  from  the  elves  and  trolls  of  ja  past 
age— -not  to  mention  Alberic  of  the  Nibelung's  Hoard— to  the 
worthy  but  prosaic  Lapps  of  the  present  day ;  and  the  **  little  peo- 
ple** of  whom  Bwana  Abed  entertained  such  a  vivid  and  unpleas- 
ant recollection  were  doubtless  minimized  in  stature  by  the  retro- 
spective imagination.  No  well-authenticated  adult  Mtwa,  Akka, 
or  Mbatti  seems  to  be  much  less  than  four  feet  six  inches ;  while 
Dr.  Petermann  thinks  that  the  Pygmies,  on  the  whole,  run  about 
a  head  shorter  than  the  average  negro.  This  may  be  disappoint- 
ing to  those  who  are  ever  on  the  lookout  for  the  marvelous — ^by 
which  they  mean  the  abnormal — ^but  the  facts  as  they  stand  pre- 

*  Some  of  the  Kafir  languages  possess  these  clicks,  but  they  have  undoubtedlj  been 
borrowed. 

f  Spoken  on  the  Orange  River. 

X  Modem  Languages  of  Africa.    B/  R.  K.  Gust. 
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sent  quite  sufficient  food  for  thought  to  a  more  rational  fimne 
of  mind 

I  can  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  origin  of  the  Pj'-gmy  race, 
or  its  relationship  to  the  Andamanese  and  the  Yeddahs  of  Cejlon, 
who  are  said  to  have  some  characteristics  in  common  with  thenou 
But  it  seems  clear  that  they  were  once  spread  oyer  a  great  part 
if  not  the  whole  of  the  continent ;  that  they  were  broken  up  and 
partially  exterminated  by  the  advent  of  the  stronger  dark  races; 
and  that,  as  a  race,  they  are  i>assing  away.  It  is  interesting  to 
look  at  an  analogous  case  in  Europe.  A  race  of  small  stature, 
slight  frame,  and  comparatively  low  type,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  hunter  stage,  occupied  the  British  Islands  and 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  continent.  They  were  partly  mas- 
sacred or  enslaved,  partly  driven  into  the  mountains  by  their 
Celtic  conquerors;  and  in  the  lonely  recesses  of  the  hills  and 
woods — ^what  with  their  weakness  and  their  strength,  their  cun- 
ning and  their  skill  in  metals,  their  music  and  their  undergroxmd 
dwellings,  and  their  strange,  uncanny  wisdom— a  growth  of  l^end 
and  poetry  sprang  up  about  them,  till  they  were  no  longer  known 
save  as  elves,  gnomes,  trolls,  or  *'  Gk)od  People,''  whom  one  dared 
not  name. 

It  is  somewhat  suggestive,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
original  immigration  into  Africa,  to  note  that  there  was,  as  late 
as  the  sixteenth  century,  a  Pygmy  tribe  living  in  Arabia,  who 
may  well  have  been  a  detachment  left  behind  when  the  main  body 
crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  au- 
thority for  this  fact  is  Lodovico  di  Bartema,  otherwise  known  as 
Ludovicus  Wertomannus,  whose  narrative  of  a  visit  to  Mecca 
(about  1600)  is  contained  in  voL  iv  of  Hakluyfs  Voyages.  This 
account  runs  thus : 

In  the  space  of  eyght  dayes  we  came  to  a  mountayne  wliich  oonteyneth  ia 
oirouit  ten  or  twelve  mjlea.  This  is  inhabited  with  Jew^  to  the  number  of  fyre 
thousand  or  thereabout.  They  are  very  little  of  stature,  as  of  the  hyght  of  %Ly^ 
or  ^e  spannes,  and  some  muche  lease.  They  have  small  voyoea  like  women, 
and  of  blacke  colour,  yet  some  blacker  than  other.  They  feede  of  none  odier 
roeate  than  goates*  fleshe.  They  are  oiroumcised,  and  deny  not  themselTes  to  be 
Jewea. 

This  last  sentence,  apparently,  contains  the  evidence  for  their 
Judaism.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  rite  in  question  is  com- 
monly practiced  in  Africa,  and  by  the  Hottentots,  among  others. 
What  has  become  of  these  "  Jewes  '*  does  not  appear.  Probably 
they  have  gone  the  way  of  nearly  all  the  Bushmen.  Will  the 
Akkas  and  the  rest  follow  them  ?  As  a  race  they  are  doomed  to 
p€U3s  away ;  yet  this  need  not  imply — we  hope  it  does  not — ^that 
they  are  to  be  massacred,  or  starved  out  of  existence.  It  was  long 
believed  that  the  Celtic  Britons  had  been  utterly  exterminated 
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(except  in  Wales  and  Cornwall)  by  the  Teutonic  invaders,  whom 
the  older  school  histories  taught  us  to  consider  as  our  exclusive  an- 
cestors. When  the  existence  of  the  older,  dwarfish,  Euskarran  or 
IS'eolithic  race  was  discovered,  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  they 
liad  in  like  manner  been  made  a  clean  sweep  of  by  the  Celts,  Re- 
cent researches  have  made  it  probable  that  this  was  by  no  means 
the  case ;  indeed,  Mr.  Grant  Allen  thinks  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able Euskarran  element  in  the  English  population  of  to-day.  The 
black-haired  aborigines— what  was  left  of  them— gradually  amal- 
l^amated  with  the  light-haired  and  blue-eyed  Celts ;  and  these  were, 
in  turn,  absorbed  by  the  English  properly  so  called.  And  we  have 
seen  that  the  Griquas  and  other  mixed  races  exist  in  Cape  Colony, 
some,  at  least,  of  whom  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  being 
respectable  and  useful  in  their  generation ;  and  it  is  at  least  pos- 
sible that  these  mixed  races  may  survive,  and  in  time  amalgamate 
with  the  Bantiu- Tfte  QenUeman's  Magazine. 


THE  MIGRATION  OF  SYMBOLS. 

By  TBS  COUNT  GOBLET  D'ALVIELLA. 

I. 

MEN,  to  communicate  their  thoughts,  address  themselves  some- 
times to  the  ear,  by  speech,  song,  or  music ;  sometimes  to 
the  eye,  by  gesture,  drawing,  and  the  plastic  arts  generally,  includ- 
ing writing.  These  modes  of  expression  may  have  an  imitative 
character,  as  when  a  savage  describes  an  animal  by  its  cry,  or  as 
in  a  photograph ;  but  even  then  they  have  a  sjrmbolical  bearing, 
in  that  they  recall  only  some  of  the  features  of  the  original,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  the  imagination  or  to  memory.  We  might  define 
a  symbol  as  a  representation  which  does  not  aim  to  be  a  reproduc- 
tion. Reproduction  supposes  that  the  representative  sign  is  iden- 
tical with,  or  at  least  like,  the  object  represented ;  symbolism  de- 
mands only  that  one  may  recall  the  other,  by  a  natural  or  conven- 
tional association  of  ideas.  In  this  sense  there  is  nothing  that 
may  not  furnish  matter  for  a  symbol.  We  live  among  symboli- 
cal representations,  from  the  flags  over  our  public  buildings  to  the 
l>ank-note  in  our  strong-box ;  symbolism  is  mingled  with  all  our 
intellectual  and  social  life,  from  the  morning  hand-shaking  to  the 
applause  we  give  to  the  actor  in  the  evening.  Our  arts  are  sym- 
bolical, even  when  they  are  believed  to  be  only  servile  imitations 
of  nature.  We  speak  and  write  in  symbols — ^and  even  think  in 
them,  according  to  the  philosophical  systems  that  are  based  on 
our  impotency  to  grasp  the  reality  of  nature. 

Sentiment,  particularly  religious  sentiment,  recurs  most  largely 
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to  symbolism  in  order  to  enter  into  a  more  intimate  communication 
with  the  being  or  abstraction  which  it  desires  to  approach.  Hence 
we  everywhere  see  men  either  adopting  natural  or  artificial  ob- 
jects that  remind  them  of  the  great  absent  one ;  imitating  systCTi- 
atically  the  acts  and  gestures  they  assign  to  it ;  or  objectdzing^  by 
processes  as  various  as  significant,  all  the  shades  of  feeling  which 
it  inspires  in  them,  from  the  deepest  humility  to  the  most  ardent 
love.  Hence  the  extreme  diversity  of  symbols,  which  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  as  they  consist  in  acts  or  rites,  or  in 
objects  and  emblems.  We  shall  occupy  ourselves  here  with  the 
second  category,  or  rather  with  the  figured  representations  which 
it  has  inspired,  and  which  past  generations  have  transmitted  to  us 
as  material  vestiges  of  their  faiths.  Studies  in  comparative  sym- 
bology  fell,  toward  the  second  half  of  the  century,  into  a  discredit 
which  is  accounted  for  by  their  previous  history.  Syntheses  pre- 
mature as  they  were  brilliant,  built  up  with  insufficient  and  defect- 
ive materials  by  the  rationalistic  school,  were  succeeded,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  by  the  system,  more  philosophical  than  historical, 
which  found,  in  all  the  religious  practices  of  antiquity,  the  dis- 
guised or  transfigured  reflection  of  a  profound  primitive  wisdom. 
These  theories  all  having  given  way  under  the  contradictions 
brought  against  them  by  discoveries  in  archsdology,  ethnography, 
linguistics,  etc.,  a  reaction  ensued  as  extreme  as  the  former  in- 
fatuation* A  disposition  appeared  to  banish  hypothesis  entirely 
from  all  research  into  the  origin  and  significance  of  symbols ;  as 
if  hjTwthesis — provided  it  is  not  treated  as  an  assured  fact— were 
not  an  essential  factor  of  all  scientific  progress. 

But  the  situation  has  greatly  changed  within  thirty-five  years. 
Data  permitting  comparison  under  all  desirable  conditions  of 
authenticity,  of  the  figured  representations  of  different  i)eople6, 
have  accumulated  in  such  proportions  that  the  principal  obstacle 
will  lie  hereafter  in  their  multiplicity  and  dissemination*  Exca- 
vations of  ancient  monuments  in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  archsBologi- 
cal  collections  of  even  the  smallest  states,  the  societies  devoted  to 
every  special  branch  of  the  subject,  and  the  studies  of  the  whole, 
directed  from  the  most  varied  points  of  view,  have  made  the  tasks 
relatively  easy  of  students  who  would  follow  the  traces  and  eluci- 
date the  meaning  of  the  principal  symbols.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  deciphering  of  inscriptions,  the  classification  and  interpreta- 
tion of  written  documents,  and  the  general  advance  of  history,  of 
religious  history  in  particular,  by  informing  us  concerning  the 
beliefs  of  peoples,  enable  us  the  better  to  define  the  relation  of 
their  symbols  with  their  myths  and  their  ceremonies,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  social  and  geographical 
medium  in  which  the  symbols  originated  assists  us  in  tracing  the 
origin  of  the  images  which  have  given  body  to  the  ideas. 
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After  this  there  are  no  reasons  why  we  should  not  reach  as  posi- 
tive results  in  the  study  of  symbols  as  in  the  study  of  myths.  The 
comparative  examination  of  myths  long  ago  assumed  a  scientific 
phase,  both  with  Mr.  Max  Miiller  and  the  linguistic  school  that  is 
correlating  the  traditions  of  nations  speaking  allied  languages,  and 
with  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  his  fellow  ethnographers  who  are 
comparing  the  mythologies  of  all  known  peoples.  Now,  the  myth, 
which  we  ntiay  define  as  a  dramatization  of  natural  phenomena 
or  of  abstract  events,  offers  more  than  one  common  trait  with  the 
symboL  Both  rest  on  reasoning  by  analogy,  which  in  the  one 
case  creates  a  figurative  story,  and  in  the  other  a  material  image. 
There  is,  however,  the  difference  that  in  the  symbol  we  are  aware 
of  a  distinction  between  the  image  and  the  being  or  object  repre- 
sented by  it,  while  an  essential  character  of  the  myth  is  that  the 
story  shall  be  supposed  to  be  conformable  to  the  reality.  But  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  both  are  frequently  formed  by  the  aid  of  the 
same  processes  and  are  transmitted  by  the  same  ways. 

At  all  events,  there  are  religions  that  we  can  not  explain  unless 
we  endeavor  to  supplement  the  insufficiency  of  the  texts  by  the 
study  of  the  figured  monuments ;  and  there  is  an  increasing  dis- 
position among  students  of  particular  religions  to  make  use  of 
the  texts  to  prove  the  symbols,  and  of  the  symbols  to  prove  the 
texts — ^as  in  M.  Senart's  recent  works  on  the  history  of  Buddhism ; 
MM.  Gaidoz's  and  AL  Bertrand's  on  the  symbols  of  ancient  Gaul ; 
those  of  M.  J.  Menant  on  the  engraved  stones  of  upper  Asia;  and 
those  of  M.  Ch.  Lenormant,  Clermont-Ganneau,  Ledrain,  and  Ph. 
Berger  on  the  figured  representations  of  the  Semitic  religions. 
These  labors  are  the  best  demonstration  of  the  services  which  the 
interpretation  of  symbols  can  render  to  the  history  of  I'eligions, 
provided  we  observe  all  the  rigor  of  scientific  methods. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  here  upon  the  interest  which  the 
study  of  symbolism  offers,  aside  from  the  services  which  it  may  be 
called  upon  to  render  to  archsBological  science.  Representation 
by  symbolism  is,  in  literature,  religion,  and  art,  a  necessity  of 
the  human  mind,  which  has  never  been  able  to  content  itself  with 
pure  abstractions,  or  to  restrict  itself  to  the  external  shape  of 
things.  Under  the  material  and  often  incoherent  forms  by 
which  past  generations  have  expressed  their  aspirations  and 
their  faith,  we  can  discern  the  beating  of  a  heart,  the  apx>eal  of  a 
soul  to  other  souls,  a  mind  that  seeks  to  embrace  the  infinite  in 
the  finite,  to  objectize,  under  features  furnished  by  Nature  or  the 
imagination,  its  conceptions  most  approaching  a  reality  indis- 
cernible in  its  plenitude.  The  symbols  which  have  attracted  in 
the  highest  degree  the  veneration  of  multitudes  have  often  been 
indeed  absurd  and  gross  representations  of  gods ;  but  what  have 
the  gods  themselves  ever  been,  except  symbols  more  or  less  imper- 
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feet  of  the  Being,  superior  to  all  definition,  which  the  hnitiaii 
mind  has  discerned  more  clearly  according  to  its  deTelopmoit, 
through  and  above  them  all  ? 

It  seems  as  if  the  variety  of  symbols  should  be  without  limits, 
as  are  the  combinations  of  the  human  imagination*  But  we  nol 
rarely  find  the  same  symbolical  figures  among  the  most  distant 
peoples.  Such  coincidences  can  hardly  be  explained  as  matters  of 
chance,  like  the  combinations  of  the  kaleidoscope.  Aside  &om  the 
case  of  symbols  found  among  peoples  belonging  to  the  same  race, 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  common  cradle,  there  are  only  two 
possible  explanations  of  them.  The  images  have  either  been  con- 
ceived separately,  by  virtue  of  some  law  of  the  human  mind,  or 
they  have  passed  from  one  country  to  another  by  borrowing. 

There  is  a  symbolism  so  natural  that,  like  certain  implements 
peculiar  to  the  Stone  age,  it  does  not  belong  to  any  particular  race, 
but  constitutes  a  characteristic  trait  of  mankind  at  a  certain  phase 
of  its  development.  Of  this  class  are  representations  of  the  son 
by  a  disk  or  radiating  face,  of  the  moon  by  a  crescent,  of  the  air  by 
birds,  of  water  by  fishes  or  a  broken  line,  of  thunder  by  an  arrow 
or  a  club,  eta  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  a  few  more  complicated 
analogies,  as  those  which  lead  to  symbolizing  the  different  phases 
of  human  life  by  the  growth  of  a  tree,  the  generative  forces  of 
nature  by  phallic  emblems,  the  divine  triads  by  an  equilateral 
triangle  or,  in  general,  by  any  triple  combination  the  members  of 
which  are  equal,  and  the  four  principal  directions  of  space  by  a 
cross.  How  many  theories  have  been  built  up  on  the  pre^oice  of 
the  cross  as  an  object  of  veneration  among  nearly  all  the  peoples 
of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  I  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  justly 
protested,  in  recent  years,  against  attributing  a  pagan  origin  to 
the  cross  of  the  Christians  because  there  were  cruciform  signs  in 
the  symbolism  of  religions  anterior  to  Christianity.  It  is  also 
right  by  the  same  reason  to  refuse  to  accept  the  attempts  to  seek 
for  infiltrations  of  Christianity  in  foreign  religions  because  they 
also  possess  the  sign  of  redemption. 

When  the  Spaniards  seized  Central  America,  they  found  in  the 
native  temples  crosses  which  passed  for  the  symbol  sometimes  (^ 
a  deity  at  once  terrible  and  beneficent,  Tlaloc ;  at  other  times  of  a 
civilizing  hero,  white  and  bearded,  Quetzacoatl,  who,  according 
to  the  tradition,  came  from  the  East.  They  concluded  that  tlie 
cross  had  been  brought  to  the  Toltecs  by  Christian  missionaries 
of  whom  the  trace  had  been  lost ;  and,  as  there  must  alYrays  be 
some  known  name  to  a  legend,  they  gave  the  honor  to  St  Thomas^ 
the  legendary  apostle  of  all  the  Indie&  Although  there  were  men 
to  defend  this  theory  in  the  last  Congress  of  Americanists,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  definitely  rejected.  It  is  now  established  that  the 
pre-Columbian  cross  is  a  wind-rose  representing  the  four  princi* 
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pal  directions  from  which  radn  comes,  and  is  thus  the  symbol 
of  the  god  dispenser  of  the  celestial  waters,  K  the  Toltec  cross 
could  be  related  with  a  similar  figure  of  the  Old  World,  it  would 
rather  be  the  cross  of  ancient  Mesopotamia — ^where  that  sign  was 
also  adopted  to  symbolize  the  four  directions  of  space,  and  by  ex- 
tension the  sky,  or  the  god  of  the  sky,  Anou.  But  it  would  have 
to  be  established  first  that  direct  or  indirect  relations  could  have 
existed  between  the  religious  art  of  Mesopotamia  and  that  of 
ancient  America.  To  remove  this  hypothesis — even  if  we  refuse 
to  admit  the  development  of  a  pre-Columbian  civilization — it  is 
only  necessary  to  reflect  upon  the  number  of  centuries  that  sepa- 
rate the  American  races  from  the  great  empires  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris.  It  would  be  wiser  to  see  in  the  coincidence  the 
simple  result  of  two  courses  of  reasoning  identical  in  their  sim- 
plicity. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  not  contest  the  facility  with  which 
symbols  have  been  transmitted.  Current  products  of  industry, 
favorite  themes  of  artists,  they  have  passed  continually  from  one 
country  to  another  with  articles  of  exchange  and  objects  of  adorn- 
ment: witness  the  specimens  of  Hindoo,  Chinese,  and  Japanese 
symbolical  works  and  iconography  which  have  come  to  us  with 
the  potteries,  ivories,  cloths,  and  aJl  the  curiosities  of  the  extreme 
East.  Soldiers,  sailors,  and  travelers  of  every  profession  in  former 
days  coTild  not  start  on  a  journey  without  taking  in  some  form  or 
another  their  symbols  and  gods,  of  which  they  carried  the  knowl- 
edge to  a  distance,  bringing  back  in  return  those  of  the  foreigner. 
Slavery  would  likewise  favor  the  importation  of  symbols  by  the 
intervention  of  innumerable  captives  whom  the  fortunes  of  war 
or  the  hazards  of  piracy  brought  and  caused  to  flow  in  from  the 
most  distant  regions  without  taking  away  from  them  the  remem- 
brance of  their  gods  or  their  worship.  Coins,  also,  have  never 
been  wanting  to  carry  to  enormous  distances  the  symbols  of  the 
nations  which  issued  them :  Gallic  pieces  are  only  counterparts  of 
the  Greek  coinage  of  Philip  and  Alexander;  and  pieces  rudely 
imitating  Bactrian  money  have  been  found  in  the  tumuli  of  Scan- 
dinavia. 

Nothing,  except  perhaps  a  superstition,  is  as  contagious  as  a 
symbol;  much  more  contageous  should  both  be  when  they  are 
united — ^as  they  usually  were  with  the  people  of  antiquity,  who 
seldom  adopted  a  symbol  without  attaching  to  it  the  value  of  a 
talisman.  Even  now  there  are  tourists  who  come  back  from  Naples 
with  a  coral  charm  hung,  according  to  their  sex,  from  the  bracelet 
or  the  watch-chain.  Do  they  really  believe  that  they  find  a  defence 
against  the  evil  eye  in  this  Italian  survival  of  an  ancient  Chal- 
dean symbol  ?  To  many  among  them  it  is  certainly  only  a  local 
curiosity,  a  souvenir ;  but  there  are  some  in  the  number  who 
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allow  themselves  to  be  influenced,  unconscionsly  perhaps,  by  the 
Neapolitan  superstition.  '^  It  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  do  some 
good/*  they  might  be  tempted  to  reply  to  you,  as  some  gamblers  do 
when  you  jest  with  them  concerning  their  fetiches.  This  kind  of 
reasoning  is  quite  general  among  polytheistic  populations,  where 
every  one  thinks  it  good  to  do  homi^  to  other  peoples'  gods,  and 
to  unknown  gods  as  well  as  his  own ;  for  who  knows  which  one 
he  may  not  need  in  this  world  or  the  next  ?  Egyptian  scarabs  are 
found  by  the  thousand,  from  Mesopotamia  to  Sardinia,  wherever 
the  armies  of  the  Pharaohs  or  Phoenician  ships  have  gone.  Every- 
where, also,  in  these  regions,  native  scarabs  have  been  collected, 
made  in  imitation  of  those  of  Egypt,  and  reproducing  with  greater 
or  less  exactness  the  symbols  which  the  engravers  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  lavished  upon  the  faces  of  their  amulets.  So  also,  long 
before  the  diffusion  of  coins,  pottery,  and  jewels,  the  figurines  of 
Greece  and  Etruria  furnished  all  central  and  western  Europe  with 
divine  types  and  symbolical  images. 

Are  there  any  indications  that  permit  us  to  distinguish  wheth- 
er like  symbols  have  been  engendered  separately  or  are  derived 
from  the  same  source  ?  The  complexity  and  oddness  of  the  forms, 
when  they  exceed  certain  limits,  go  to  sustain  the  second  of  these 
hypotheses.  The  double-headed  eagle  of  the  old  Gterman  Empire 
has  now  passed  into  the  arms  of  Austria  and  Russia.  The  English- 
men Barthe  and  Hamilton  were  surprised  when,  traveling  in  Asia 
Minor  some  fifty  years  ago,  they  discovered  a  two-headed  eagle 
of  the  same  pattern  engraved  among  religious  scenes  in  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  Pteria,  which  went  back  to  the  ancient  Hittitea  It  is 
hard  to  suppose  that  a  representation  identical  in  features,  so  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  nature,  was  spontaneously  imagined  in  both 
instances.  M.  Longperier  furnished  a  solution  to  the  riddle  when 
he  pointed  out  that  the  two-headed  eagle  did  not  replace  the  one- 
headed  eagle  on  the  arms  of  the  empire  till  after  the  expedition 
of  Frederick  II  to  the  East;  that  it  figured  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century  on  the  coins  and  banners  of  the  TurkomMi 
princes,  then  masters  of  Asia  Minor.  The  latter  adopted  it  as  the 
symbol  of  all  power,  perhaps  to  figure  the  hamca,  the  fabxdous 
bird  of  the  Mussulman  traditions,  which  carries  off  buffaloes  and 
elephants  as  the  kite  carries  off  mice.  Thus  the  Turkish  race, 
M.  Perrot  observes,  saw  the  entrance  to  the  West  closed  at  I^- 
panto  and  Belgrade  by  the  eagle  which  had  led  it  triumphantly 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  image  of  which  it  also 
had  borrowed  from  the  sculptures  cut  by  its  predecessors  on  the 
rocks  of  Eniuk  and  JasilikaSa. 

If  sufficient  indications  can  not  be  drawn  from  the  form,  idoi: 
tity  of  signification  and  use  may  give  strong  presumptions  respect- 
ing the  affiliation  of  symbols.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  EQndoos 
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and  Egyptians  should  both  have  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  the  sun 
the  lotus-flower,  which  opens  its  petals  to  the  dawn  and  infolds 
them  on  the  approach  of  night,  and  which  seems  to  be  bom  of 
itself  on  the  surface  of  the  still  waters.  But  the  hypothesis  of  a 
borrowing  becomes  mtich  more  probable  when,  in  the  iconography 
of  both  peoples,  we  see  the  flower  at  once  serving  as  a  support  to 
the  solar  gods — as  Horus  or  Vishnu — and  figuring  in  the  hands  of 
the  goddesses  associated  with  those  gods — Hathor  or  Lakshmi,  the 
Venuses  of  Egypt  and  India.  The  probability  at  last  changes 
into  a  half -certainty  when  we  find  the  lotus  employed  on  both 
sides  to  render  the  same  shade  of  thought  in  the  rather  indirect 
applications  of  solar  symbolism.  With  either,  the  plant  represents 
less  the  sun  itself  than  the  solar  matrix,  the  mysterious  sanctuary 
to  which  the  sun  retires  every  night  to  draw  from  it  a  new  Uf e. 

We  do  not  know  and  shall  probably  never  know  how  the  first 
communications  of  ideas  were  made  between  Egypt  and  India. 
But  we  can,  by  comparing  monuments,  discover  some  of  the  inter- 
mediate steps  of  the  route  which  the  sjrmbolism  of  the  lotus  fol- 
lowed toward  the  East.  Thus,  in  the  sculptures  of  Phoenicia  we 
find  goddesses  holding  lotus-cups  in  their  hands,  and  in  the  Per- 
sian bas-relief  of  Tak-i-Bustan  the  solar  god  Mithra  is  seated  on 
the  opened  flower  of  the  plant.  Among  the  Mesopotamians  and 
the  Persians  it  is  not  rare  to  see  this  flower  adorning  tall  trees,  in 
which  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Semites  or  the 
Iranian  tree  that  secretes  the  liquor  of  immortality.  On  a  patera 
of  Phoenician  workmanship,  found  at  Anathontis,  the  flowers  of 
the  lotus,  borne  by  these  conventional  trees,  are  gathered  in  one 
hand  by  persons  clothed  in  the  Assyrian  style,  holding  a  key  of 
life  in  the  other  hand.  While  the  rosy  lotus  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments  does  not  now  grow  wild  anywhere  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  it  is,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  preserved  in  the  flora  as 
well  as  in  the  symbolism  of  India. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  forms  of  the  cross  is  called  the  gam- 
ma cross,  because  its  four  arms  are  bent  at  a  right  angle  so  as  to 
form  a  figure  like  that  of  four  Greek  gammas  turned  in  the  same 
direction  and  joined  at  the  base.  We  meet  it  among  all  the 
peoples  of  the  Old  World,  from  Japan  to  Iceland,  and  it  is  found 
in  the  two  Americas.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  supi>os- 
ing  that  in  the  first  instance  it  was  spontaneously  conceived  every- 
where, like  the  equilateral  crosses,  circles,  triangles,  chevrons,  and 
other  geometrical  ornaments  so  frequent  in  primitive  decoration. 
But  when  we  see  it,  at  least  among  the  peoples  of  the  Old  Conti- 
nent, invariably  passing  for  a  talisman,  appearing  in  the  funeral 
scenes  or  on  the  tombstones  of  Greece,  Scandinavia,  Numidia,  and 
Thibet,  and  adorning  the  breasts  of  divine  i)ersonage&— of  Apollo 
and  Buddha — without  forgetting  certain  representations  of  the 
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Good  Shepherd  in  the  Catacombs,  we  can  not  escape  the  conyk- 
tion  that,  in  significance  if  not  in  form,  it  proceeds  from  a  single 
source.  This  assertion  seems  to  be  confirmed  in  the  class  of 
monuments  in  which  it  is  met.  It  appears,  in  fact,  from  pre- 
historic times  among  the  people  originating  in  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  who  colonized  on  either  hand  the  shores  of  the  Troad 
and  of  northern  Italy ;  thence  it  extends,  with  the  products  of 
that  ancient  civilization,  on  one  side  to  the  Greeks,  Etmscans, 
Latins,  Gauls,  (Germans,  Bretons,  and  Scandinavians,  and  on  the 
other  side  to  Asia  Minor,  the  Caucasus,  Persia,  India,  and  fin^y 
to  China  and  Japan. 

It  is  not  always  necessary,  for  two  figures  to  have  the  same 
origin,  that  they  should  have  the  same  primitive  significaticm. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  symbol  changes  its  meaning  in 
changing  its  country.  It  may  possibly  preserve  only  a  general 
value  as  a  talisman  or  amulet,  like  those  crucifixes,  degraded  into 
fetiches,  which  are  the  only  vestiges  of  the  Christianity  left  anwMig 
certain  tribes  of  the  Congo  by  the  Portuguese  domination  of  the 
last  century.  Sometimes,  i^gain — especially  in  the  case  of  an 
image  proper — its  new  possessors  will  seek  to  explain  it  to  them- 
selves by  some  more  or  less  ingenious  interpretation,  and  will  thus 
restore  to  it  a  symbolical  bearing,  although  by  means  of  a  new 
conception.  The  rising  sun  has  often  been  compared  to  a  new- 
bom  child.  The  comparison  led  the  Egyptians  to  represent  Horns 
as  a  child  sucking  its  finger.  The  Greeks  fancied  that  he  was  put- 
ting his  finger  to  his  lips  to  admonish  the  initiated  to  be  discreet, 
and  made  of  the  representation  a  figure  of  Harpocrates,  the  god 
of  silence. 

Such  changes  of  sense  may  also  be  reconciled  with  knowledge 
of  the  primitive  significance.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  find  every- 
where the  image  or  idea  we  are  fond  of.  The  Neo-Platonists  be- 
lieved in  good  faith  that  they  could  distinguish  representations 
of  their  own  doctrines  in  the  symbols  as  well  as  in  Uie  myths  of 
all  the  contemporary  religiona  The  early  Christians  saw  a  cross 
in  every  figure  that  presented  an  intersection  of  lines— in  He 
anchor,  the  mast  and  its  yard,  the  standard,  the  plow,  the  man 
swimming,  the  bird  flying,  the  praying  man  with  outstretched 
arms,  the  paschal  lamb  on  the  spit,  and  the  human  face,  where 
the  line  of  the  nose  is  crossed  by  that  of  tlie  eyes.  When  tiie 
Serapeum  at  Alexandria  was  demolished,  the  Christian  authors  of 
the  time  related  that  a  number  of  ansated  crosses  were  found. 
They  themselves  observed  that  the  figures  were  the  same  as  the 
ancient  Egyptian  symbol  of  life,  but  that  did  not  keep  them  from 
seeing  in  them  a  prophetic  allusion  to  the  sign  of  the  redemption. 
Sozomenus  adds  that  the  fact  provoked  numerous  conversi<»as 
among  the  pagans. 
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It  may  also  happen  that  the  significance  of  a  foreign  symbol  is 
knowingly  modified,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  an  idea  or  a  faith  pre- 
viously destitute  of  all  material  expression  or  restricted  to  a  few 
rudimentary  representations.  When  the  Persians  had  possessed 
themselves  of  Mesopotamia,  they  appropriated  to  themselves 
nearly  all  the  imagery  of  the  conquerors,  in  order  to  give  form 
to  their  own  religious  conceptions,  which  the  absence  of  a  national 
art  had  left  without  any  well-defined  plastic  representations.  So, 
when  the  Christians  began  to  reproduce  on  the  walls  of  the  Cata- 
combs the  scenes  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  parables  of  the 
New,  they  borrowed  their  primary  models  from  classical  and 
mythological  art.  Mercury  Criophorus  furnished  the  type  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  Orpheus  taming  the  wild  beasts  became  a  sym- 
bol of  Christ  and  his  preaching.  The  Christian  holding  to  a  cross 
to  overcome  temptation  was  represented  by  Ulysses  tied  to  the 
mast  of  his  ship,  in  order  to  resist  the  songs  of  the  sirens.  By  an 
ingenious  application  of  a  myth  which  paganism  has  already 
spiritualized.  Psyche  ofi^ered  the  figure  of  a  human  soul  to  Love, 
whose  place  was  taken  by  an  angel.  The  religions  of  Gaul  and 
India  furnished  examples  of  like  assimilations  from  the  time  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  symbolism  of  more  advanced  nations. — 
Translated  for  the  Popvla/r  Science  Monthly  from  the  Revue  dee 
DeuxMondes. 


CAN  THE  MOSQUITO  PEST  BE  MITIGATED?* 

THE  annoyances  caused  by  flies  and  mosquitoes  have  invited 
the  special  attention  of  Dr.  Robert  H.  Lambom,  and  prompted 
him  to  efforts  to  secure  such  study  of  their  life  histories  and  of 
their  natural  enemies  as  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  some  prac- 
ticable means  of  mitigating  their  depredations.  In  1889  he  ad- 
dressed a  circular  letter  to  the  working  entomologists  of  the 
country,  offering  prizes  for  essays  containing  original  investiga- 
tions regarding  methods  of  destroying  these  pests.  He  had  espe- 
cially in  view  the  utilization  of  the  dragon-fly — a  harmless  insect, 
but  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  voracious  and  very  fond  of  mos- 
quitoes—land  the  possibility  of  propagating  it  artificially  in  places 
where  mosquitoes  abound.  The  results  of  the  correspondence  he 
had  on  the  subject  are  published  in  this  interesting  book  of  stud- 
ies, which,  while  it  fails  to  verify  the  hopes  which  Dr.  Lambom 
entertained  respecting  the  dragon-flies,  does  not  fail  but  is  encour- 
agmgly  successful  in  pointing  out  some  methods  of  considerable 

*  Dragon-Flies  m.  Ho«qiiitoe8.  Studies  in  the  Life  History  of  Irriteting  InsecU,  their 
Kataral  Enemies  and  Artifidal  Checks.  By  Working  Entomologists.  With  an  Introduo- 
tion  by  Bobert  H.  Lambom,  Fh.  D.    New  Tork :  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  1890. 
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probable  efficiency  for  reducing  the  numbers  of  the  hosts  <^  these 
enemies  of  mankind  The  prizes  were  awarded  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  Dra  H.  C.  McCook  and  J.  S.  Newberry — ^the  first 
prize  to  Mrs.  Eugene  Aai-on,  of  Philadelphia^  for  an  essay  on 
The  Dipterous  Enemies  of  Man;  and  the  second  prize  equally 
divided  between  Messrs.  Archibald  C.  Weeks  and  William  Beuten- 
muller^  of  New  York,  for  papers  on  The  Utility  of  Dragcm-Flies 
as  Destroyers  of  Mosquitoes  and  on  the  Destruction  of  the  Mos- 
quito. These,  with  other  contributed  papers,  are  embodied  in  ihs 
volume.  From  Mrs.  Aaron's  essay  we  learn  that  the  CviiddcB,  or 
mosquitoes,  breed  in  stagnant  water,  and  have  been  observed 
living,  in  all  stages  of  growth,  in  the  most  insignificant  pud- 
dles— as  "  in  a  puddle  of  water,  eight  inches  square  and  one  inch 
deep,  made  by  the  rain  in  an  iron  pulley  in  a  f  oimdry-yard.  They 
are  also  to  be  observed  teeming  to  overcrowding  in  the  hoof -holes 
in  boggy  cow-pastures.  But  the  shallows  occasionally  overflowed 
and  replenished  by  rivulets  in  swamps,  the  stagnant  pools  formed 
by  ditches  without  outlets,  and  the  vastly  more  numerous  mniiy 
pools  made  by  the  joining  of  tufts  of  grass  in  marshes,  are  the 
usual  breeding-places  in  the  rural  districts.  In  village  and  urban 
localities  rain-tanks,  tmdrained  gutters,  badly  i)aved,  damp  by- 
ways, and  garden  ditches  are  the  most  fruitful  places  for  recruit- 
ing their  numbers.  These  surroundings  are  selected  by  the  female 
with  a  view  to  the  fact  that  from  three  to  four  weeks  will  be 
required  to  perfect  the  changes  from  the  egg  to  the  imago ;  and 
they  must  be  situated  so  as  to  receive  sufficient  water  from  rain 
or  outside  overflow  to  replenish  the  evaporation  or  soaking 
into  the  ground.  In  this  selection  the  female  shows  the  usual 
instinct  which  is  so  noticeable  in  insect  economies.*'  When 
hatched,  they  hug  the  sides  of  pools  and  shallow  margins,  and, 
spending  most  of  the  time  at  the  surface  with  the  orifice  of 
the  air -tube  just  in  contact  with  the  air,  are  not  usually 
found  at  great  depths.  They  are  easily  frightened  by  any  stir  or 
motion  from  above,  but  pay  little  attention  to  any  dangers  that 
may  menace  them  from  the  water.  Very  little  is  known  of  thdr 
feeding  habits ;  but  the  statement  that  they  are  scavengers,  feed- 
ing on  decaying  substances  in  stagnant  water,  has  not  been  con- 
firmed or  disproved.  They  have  been  observed  to  feed  on  minute 
animals,  and  to  destroy  young  trout.  They  go  through  several 
transformations,  and  reach  a  curious  shai)e  in  the  pupa,  which— 
the  head,  thorax,  legs,  and  wings,  all  being  folded  in  one  mass, 
and  the  abdominal  segments  being  left  free  for  the  purpose  of 
navigation — ^has  a  top-heavy  and  clumsy  appearance,  although  it 
is  quite  as  active  as  the  larva.  After  the  insect  has  matured  and 
has  begun  its  flight,  the  principal  objects  in  its  remaining  brief 
existence  '^  are  the  search  for  the  desired  mate  and  the  duties  of 
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reproduction.  To  suppose  that  the  tormenting  of  man  occupies 
any  considerable  time  in  the  mosquito  economy  is  certainly  a  mis- 
take. It  is  only  the  female  which  can  thus  make  our  lives  miser- 
able.'' They  are  local  in  their  range^  and  the  supposition  that 
they  can  be  carried  long  distances  by  the  wind  is  declared  a  mis- 
take. House-flies  are  omnipresent  with  us^  while  mosquitoes  appear 
only  in  spots.  According  to  Packard,  ''fresh  horse-manure,  with 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  furnishes  the  best  food  for  the  young 
mAggot.  From  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  eggs  are  de- 
}x>sited  in  irregular,  loose  sacs,  usually  within  eighteen  hours,  and 
hatching  in  twenty-four  hours  or  less.  The  maggots  molt  twice; 
the  three  stages  of  larval  development  being  of  the  following 
periods:  first  stage,  one  day;  second  stage,  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours ;  third  stage,  three  or  four  days.  To  this  maxi- 
mum period  of  seven  days  is  to  be  added  the  same  length  of  time 
for  the  pupal  Uf e ;  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  fifteen  or  sixteen  days 
are  required  for  the  entire  development  from  egg  to  imago.'' 

The  expediency  of  trying  to  exterminate  them  is  more  than 
doubtful,  for,  according  to  the  same  author, ''  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  files  have  an  infancy  as  maggots,  and  the  loathsome 
life  they  lead  as  scavengers  cleanses  and  purifies  the  August  air, 
and  lowers  the  death-rate  of  our  cities  and  towns.  Thus  the  young 
of  the  house-fly,  the  flesh-fly,  and  the  blow-fly,  with  their  thousand 
allies,  are  doing  something  toward  purifying  the  pestilential  air 
and  averting  the  summer  brood  of  cholera,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid 
fevers  which  descend  like  harpies  upon  the  towns  and  cities.  It  is 
a  useful  species,  to  which  man  owes  more  than  he  can  readily  esti- 
mate, and  with  which  he  can  dispense  only  when  the  health  of  our 
cities  and  towns  is  looked  after  with  greater  vigilance  and  intelli- 
gence than  is  perhaps  likely  to  be  the  case  for  several  centuries  to 
come." 

Mosquitoes,  therefore,  are  entitled  to  exclusive  attention  in  the 
exterminating  effort. 

Mrs.  Aaron  has  a  poor  opinion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  dragon- 
flies,  or  Odonais,  as  mosquito-destroyers.  They  become  rarer  about 
the  time  that  the  mosquitoes  are  most  numerous.  In  the  matter 
of  flight  they  are  very  local,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  conceive 
that  they  coidd  ever  be  brought  to  frequent  deep  woods  or  city 
streets  where  mosquitoes  abound.  The  author's  observations  of 
their  feeding  habits  lead  her  to  believe  that  they  prefer  robust, 
meaty  insects,  and  that  studies  of  their  appetites  in  confinement 
are  misleading.  The  habit  of  migration  among  them  will  also 
militate  against  their  efficiency  as  mosquito-destroyers. 

Other  writers  find  that  they  are  capable,  in  natural  conditions, 
of  working  great  havoc  among  mosquitoes,  but  doubt  the  utility 
of  efforts  to  improve  on  nature  in  the  matter.    Captain  C.  B.  N. 
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Macauley,  XJ.  S.  Army,  relates  tliat,  in  a  mosquito-infested  r^on 
of  Montana,  he  was  told  how  the  mosquitoes  had  disappeared,  as 
if  by  magic,  on  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  brood  of  devil's-dam- 
ing-needles  or  dragon-flies  of  rather  large  size.  The  a^gency  of 
this  insect  in  the  matter  was  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of 
squaw-men  and  Indian  traders,  who  said  that  tiie  flies  did  not  ap- 
pear every  mosquito  year,  but,  when  they  did,  they  came  in  droves 
and  cleared  the  mosquitoes  out.  They  were  called  ''  mosquito- 
hawks/'  The  captain  himself  afterward  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  them  at  work,  and  to  determine  that  they  were  dragon- 
flies.  **  I  noticed,*'  he  says, "  that  they  flew  in  an  irregular  kind 
of  skirmish-line,  moved  slowly,  and  every  now  and  then  made 
what  he  described  as  short  'dabs'  at  apparently  nothing.  Mr. 
Heistand  said  that '  each  one  of  these  dabs  means  a  mosquita'  I 
was  curious  to  see  how  deliberate  they  were  about  it,  and  how 
fairly  aligned  the  skirmish-line  was.  They  appeared  somewhere 
about  11  A.  M.,  and  when  I  went  into  the  post  later  I  crossed  the 
parade-ground  and  saw  detachments  of  about  half  a  dozen  flying 
slowly  about.  They  stayed  at  about  an  average  of  three  feet  from 
the  ground*  I  do  not  faiow  how  late  they  kept  it  up  or  how  early 
they  began.  They  stayed  until  all  the  mosquitoes  appeared  to  be 
gone.'*  Dr.  Lambom  also  tells  how  his  own  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  subject.  It  was  while  he  was  in  the  forests  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, railroad-building.  **  Sitting  in  camp  while  supper  was  being 
prepared,  I  often,  with  a  sentiment  of  gratitude,  looked  throng 
my  mosquito- veil  at  the  dragon-flies  that  collected  in  the  open 
spaces  among  the  pine-trees.  They  darted  from  side  to  side  like 
swallows  in  a  meadow^  but  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  at  everj 
turn,  the  natives  assured  me, '  a  mosquito  ceased  from  troubling.' 
Afterward  I  happened  to  observe  an  entomologist  feeding  a 
dragon-fly  that  had  eaten  thirty  house-flies  in  rapid  succeBsion 
without  lessening  his  voracity.  What  thought  could  be  more 
natural  than  the  one  that  came  to  me,  that  an  artificial  multipli- 
cation of  dragon-flies  might  accomplish  a  mitigation  of  the  mos- 
quito pest  ?  " 

Mr.  BeutenmuUer,  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York,  avers  that  *'the  dragon-flies  {Odonata),  especially  the 
.^ischinuSy  Qomphina,  and  LibeUidina,  are  the  natural  enemies 
of  the  mosquitoes ;  they  are  voracious — ^they  sometimes  api)ear  in 
great  numbers,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mosquito  disappears 
before  them,  while  their  breeding-grounds  are,  in  many  respects, 
similar,  so  far  as  fresh  and  brackish  water  habitats  are  concerned; 
and,  finally,  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  dragon-fly  we  meet  con- 
ditions which  introduce  it  in  antagonism  to  the  mosquito  at  tiie 
same  stages  of  development."  The  dragon-fly,  however,  prefers 
sunlit  areas,  and  will  not  live  in  the  woods. 
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These  are  the  conditions  in  nature.  But  the  attempts  to  sub- 
ject dragon-fly  life  to  the  rules  of  art  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
successf  uL  Mr.  Weeks  tried  earnestly  and  most  intelligently  to 
raise  the  insects  artificially  on  his  father's  farm  on  Long  Island 
and  in  his  house  in  Brooklyn,  and  failed  to  obtain  any  results 
worth  boasting  about.  He  finds  that  they  are  diurnal,  working 
in  the  sun,  and  never  present  at  night,  when  the  mosquitoes  are 
busiest;  that  they  are  short-lived,  and  frequently  destroyed  in 
large  numbers  by  heavy  showers  and  winds ;  that,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  confine  themselves  to  the  vicinity  of  their  place  of 
birth,  and,  if  removed  theref i^)m,  quickly  return— hence,  can  not 
be  colonized ;  and  he  concludes  that "  an  attempt  to  destroy  flies 
and  mosqxdtoes  by  the  artificial  propagation  of  dragon-flies  or 
any  other  insect  woidd  be  unprofitable,  unadvisable,  and  imprac- 
ticable.'' 

Mr.  Beutenmuller  thinks  that  positive  statements  can  not 
yet  be  made  respecting  the  expediency  of  artificially  breeding 
dragon-flies  for  use  against  the  mosquito.  Differences  in  the 
habits  of  the  two  insects  are  against  the  scheme.  Dragon-flies 
seek  open  places  and  the  sun,  while  the  mosquito  finds  hiding- 
places  in  the  woods  and  in  tall  grass.  ''Under  these  circum- 
stances the  dragon-fly  will  not  find  its  prey.  Great  numbers  will 
escape ;  only  those  encountered  in  its  busy  flight  through  the  air 
will  be  captured,  for  the  dragon-fly  does  not  hunt  for  its  booty 
nor  scour  the  forbidden  shadows  of  woods  and  forests,  and  at 
nightfall  the  mosquito  will  elude  his  pursuer  and  rise  to  his 
murderous  intent."  But  the  dragon-fly  "may,  in  some  genial 
locations,  suit  the  elements  of  the  question  and  be  of  practical 
service;  it  may,  indeed,  be  more  widely  beneficial  than  we  sus- 
pect." 

Of  other  means  of  keeping  down  mosquitoes,  Mrs.  Aaron 
recommends  flushing  the  breeding-places  with  water,  draining 
swamps,  creating  active  artificial  currents,  encouraging  fish,  and 
spraying  their  hiding-places  with  petroleum.  Mr.  Weeks  has 
faith  in  the  enforcement  and  observance  of  sanitary  laws  and  the 
encouragement  of  birds.  Mr.  Beutenmuller  advises  the  use  of 
lanterns  so  arranged  as  to  attract  and  destroy  the  mosquitoes, 
with  i)ans  of  kerosene  or  other  strong  mixtures  for  their  destruc- 
tion, which  may  be  placed  around  houses  and  hotels  and  in 
marshes,  general  and  scientific  drainage  of  swamps ;  encourage- 
ment of  fish  and  waterfowl ;  and,  where  the  conditions  are  favor- 
able, the  use  of  coal-oil  in  the  waters  of  estuaries  of  rivers  and  on 
the  rain-invaded  areas  of  deep  woods  for  destruction  in  the  larval 
stages.  Astringents,  like  logwood  or  alum,  will  also  prevent  the 
growth  of  the  mosquito  in  its  incipient  stages.  Dr.  H.  C.  McCook 
thinks  it  might  be  well  to  call  spiders  into  service. 
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The  most  generally  effective  of  these  remedies  seem  a|^- 
ently  to  the  authors  in  the  book  to  be  petroleum  spraying  and 
draining.  A  very  little  petroleum,  spreading  itself  in  a  minute 
film  over  the  water  surface,  will  go  a  great  way  in  destroying 
the  larvae.  Drainage  also  promises  to  be  very  efficient.  ^  It  goes 
even  farther  back  than  the  larval  stage,  for  it  precludes  the  in- 
cipient acts  of  the  mosquito  at  propagation.  It  robs  her  of  the 
congenial  nidus  for  the  development  of  her  eggs.''  The  question 
can,  however,  only  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  a  concerted  move- 
ment over  wide  tracts  of  land.  "  The  arrest  of  the  plague  in  one 
portion  of  the  country  when  the  next  section  makes  no  effort  to 
suppress  its  own  contingent  can  only  lead  to  discouragement  and 
riclicule."  Against  the  house-fly  the  most  promising  measure  of 
offense  is  the  encouragement  of  the  fungus  that  destroyB  it,  whidi 
is  identical  with  the  yeast-plant ;  but,  as  flies  seem  to  do  as  mndi 
good  as  harm,  it  will  probably  be  wisest  to  leave  them  alona 
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rmy  studies  in  South-Slavic  folk-lore,  I  have  frequently  come 
in  contact  with  the  Vila  superstition,  but  only  recently  under 
conditions  in  which  I  could  make  a  full  investigation  of  it.  The 
native  literature  on  the  subject  is  immense,  but  so  confused 
and  indefinite  that  an  adequate  examination  of  it  would  consti- 
tute a  very  serious  task.  The  only  way  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
degree  of  knowledge  in  the  matter  seemed  to  be  to  sojourn  at 
places  where  the  population  was  relatively  pure,  and  become  ao- 
quckinted  with  the  living  beliefs  of  the  people.  This  I  have  done, 
having  resided  at  five  places,  and  searched  out  their  popular  tra- 
ditions as  one  would  suck  an  orange.  Especially  witii  regard  to 
the  Vilas  have  I  got  enough  to  make  a  book ;  I  shall  here  give 
only  a  short  chapter  from  it,  including  a  part  of  what  I  learned  in 
the  single  village  of  Pletemica.  This  village  lies  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orliava  River,  about  three 
hours  from  Brod  on  the  Bosnian  frontier.  The  present  village  is 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old.  In  it  the  estates 
lie  scattered  among  the  hills,  each  on  an  elevation  by  itself,  and 
each  a  fortified  post.  The  people  are  engaged  in  farming,  herd- 
ing, and  robbery.  The  practice  of  robbery  is  an  inheritance  from 
Turkish  times.  A  large  part  of  the  population,  who  had  beei 
Mohammedan,  had  embraced  Roman  Catholicism  in  order  to  keep 
their  property.  Some  of  the  families  stiU  boast  their  Moham- 
medan extraction.    Many  Catholics  have  recently  come  into  the 
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place  from  Bosnia^  and  it  has  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants. 
Tlie  people  can  aU  read  and  write^  are  neat,  enterprising,  indus* 
trions,  and  well  off ;  but,  notwithstanding  their  good  schools,  they 
stick  to  their  old,  pre-Christian  superstitions. 

The  Vilas,  which  occupy  the  greatest  space  in  the  popular  lore, 
are  female  beings  of  the  same  kind  as  the  fairies  or  wood-nymphs 
of  the  Germanic  nations.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  is  supposed  to  mean  "  rustic  ^' ;  and  the  Vilas  are  there- 
fore spirits  of  the  wood.  The  belief  in  them  controls  all  the  in- 
cidents of  the  peasant's  life.  The  spirits  are  supposed  to  appear 
rarely  alone,  but  usually  in  companies  of  two,  three,  five,  or 
seven.  They  are  distinguished  by  an  extraordinary,  maidenly 
beauty,  clear  complexion,  slender  stature,  and  dark,  wavy  hair 
descending  to  the  ankles.  They  move  lightly  and  freely  through 
the  air,  being  winged,  although  their  wings  are  usually  invisible. 
They  can  also  lay  their  wings  aside.  Their  dress  is  simple,  and 
includes  a  crown  of  pearls  on  the  head  inclasping  the  floating 
liair ;  a  long  white  robe,  such  as  is  worn  by  the  peasant  women  at 
their  work,  reaching  to  the  ground,  without  any  outer  garment ; 
and  a  girdle  of  red  silk. 

They  enjoy  everlasting  youth,  are  acquainted  with  divination 
and  healing,  have  access  to  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  can 
at  will  produce  love  or  hatred  in  the  children  of  men*  They  are 
particularly  friendly  to  deer,  horses,  sheep,  and  godly  men.  They 
can  assume  the  form  of  the  gray  mountain  wolf.  Under  some 
circumstances  they  are  pettish,  evil,  and  vengeful;  they  teach 
children  to  steal ;  but  sometimes,  out  of  pity,  take  forlorn  orphans 
under  their  care.  They  prefer  to  live  upon  or  in  trees,  especially 
favoring  the  linden  and  nut  trees;  travel  in  the  clouds  or  in 
whirlwinds ;  dance  on  hillocks,  in  green  fields  at  springs,  on  roofs, 
and  under  isolated  trees,  accompanying  the  exercise  with  songs, 
and  are  distinguished  by  a  clear,  penetrating  cry. 

Their  ordinary  occui)ations  are  milking  does,  combing  their 
hair  with  golden  combs,  washing  their  robes,  and  bathing  in  clear 
streams  under  the  shadows  of  the  overhanging  trees.  If  a  person 
wants  to  see  Vilas  or  enjoy  their  presence,  he  must,  if  he  is  not 
gifted  with  the  second-sight,  put  on  his  clothes  wrong-side  out 
Children  bom  on  Tuesday  or  Sunday  have  the  second-sight ;  but 
the  Vilas  never  show  themselves  to  children  bom  on  Friday  or 
to  red-haired  men.  Really  faithful  and  Vila-fearing  men  care- 
fully avoid  speaking  their  name.  They  say  **she,'^  ''that  one,^ 
or,  in  case  of  more  than  one— two,  for  example— "those  two." 

The  Vilas  are  supposed  to  be  voluptuous  creatures,  and  to  lead 
lives  that  would  not  be  regarded,  according  to  our  views,  as  moral. 
They  bear  only  female  children,  which  take  after  the  mother. 
Whoever  has  enjoyed  their  favors  can  never  afterward  love  a 
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mortal  woman.  Bat  one  can  rarely  count  on  the  endnranoe  d 
their  love,  or  be  happy  with  it,  and  at  last  the  chosen  one  will  ^r/ 
to  escape  them.  They  are  also  sometimes  accustomed  to  take 
men  into  their  society;  bat  one  who  has  once  associated  with 
them,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  can  never  get  rid  of  them,  and 
must  at  last  pay  for  his  mistake  with  his  life.  He  is  strangled  or 
torn  to  pieces,  or,  if  a  lighter  punishment  is  administered,  he  is 
made  blind  or  lame.  The  Vilas  are  able  to  call  back  to  life  men 
that  they  have  slain,  and  also  to  lift  the  disabilities  they  may 
have  inflicted  upon  any  one.  If  a  man  succeeds  in  robbing  a  Vila 
of  her  wings,  he  acquires  full  power  over  her.  If  she  loses  her 
crown  and  her  robe,  she  only  suffers  a  8q>aration  of  some  time 
from  the  society  of  her  playmates. 

Three  stories  that  were  told  me  give  some  insight  into  tiie 
customs  of  the  Vilas.  As  the  peasant  Adam  Odvorcie  was  driying 
along,  he  came  to  a  hill  where  seven  Vilas  were  dancing.  As  lie 
drove  by,  they  came  down  and  frightened  the  horses  so  that  thej 
ran  away,  leaving  him  in  the  road.  He  waited  till  the  Vilas  went 
away.  A  little  farther  along  he  saw  seven  of  them  washing  their 
clothes.  Reza  Barjanovie  relates  that,  in  the  summer  of  1887,  as 
she  was  sitting  under  a  nut-tree  in  the  yard  with  her  mother-in- 
law,  they  heard  dancing  and  singing  on  the  hill  back  of  the  house. 
All  at  once  there  arose  a  whirlwind  and  drove  through  the  yard, 
striking  them  forcibly.  They  were  much  frightened,  and,  while 
trying  to  consult  as  to  what  had  best  be  done,  the  mother-in-lav, 
accidentally  looking  up  at  the  roof,  exclaimed :  "  Look !  there  are 
Vilas  up  there!  '*  She  said  again  to  Theresa:  "Look,  daughter! 
the  Vilas  are  dancing  on  our  roof  I  *'  At  that  moment  the  Vilas 
disappeared.  Both  women  have  the  second-sight.  They  often  go 
to  the  woods  in  the  morning  and  have  opportunities  to  see  much 
that  is  uncanny. 

Koprivce  Vic,  an  octogenarian  of  Pletemica,  wrote  me  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1887,  in  his  own  handwriting,  of  the  following  ad- 
venture he  had  had  with  the  Vilas:  "Several  years  ago,  in  the 
old  times,  I  was  going  into  the  moimtains  with  my  grandfather. 
It  was  late  in  the  fall,  and  I  was  helping  him  drive  the  oxen 
through  the  plum  orchard  to  the  i)asture.  We  perceived  (hem 
away  off,  stamping  with  stamps,  washing  theiT  robes.  The  near» 
we  came  to  them  the  more  distinct  grew  the  stamping.  We  were 
about  to  turn  back,  but  took  heart  and  went  to  within  a  fev 
yards  of  them.  Two  of  them  were  washing  robes.  We  sainted 
them  in  the  name  of  God.  The  two  rose,  threw  their  stamps  ovw 
their  backs,  and  let  their  hair  fall  to  the  ground.  When  we  had 
gone  a  little  farther,  one  said  to  the  other,  'What  shall  we  do  to 
them  ?'  Said  the  other,  'Nothing,  for  they  saluted  us  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  we  shall  have  to  let  them  go.'    Upon  tiiifl  we 
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returned  to  the  orchard  and  lay  down  under  a  plum-tree.  Qrand- 
father  fell  into  a  sleep,  and  U  took  him  by  the  hair  and  began  to 
beat  his  head  against  the  tree.  We  jumped  up  forthwith  and 
ran  into  the  cellar/' 

The  truest  and  firmest  friendships  for  mutual  help  in  peace  or 
sxiff ering  are  concluded  among  the  South-Slavic  peasantry  by  the 
confirmation  of  an  elect  brotherhood  or  sisterhood.    Obviously  a 
connection  of  that  kind  with  such  powerful  beings  as  the  Vilas 
must  be  considered  exceedingly  precious.    In  the  sagas  and  heroic 
songs  of  the  people  every  great  champion  has  a  sworn  sister  among 
thenu    How  such  privileges  are  obtained  was  as  unknown  to  me 
as  to  every  other  writer  on  the  subject,  for  the  people,  if  they 
know,  will  not  willingly  give  up  such  a  secret  to  every  ques- 
tioner ;  but  Mother  Eve,  of  Pletemica,  who  keeps  all  these  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  living  in  her  mind  down  to  the  present  day,  told 
it  aU  to  me.    The  fact  that  it  is  so  fresh  in  her  recollection  is  evi- 
dence that  the  cult  still  exists.    The  time  of  the  telling  was  Feb- 
ruary 28, 1888. 

If  a  person  wishes  to  contract  this  relationship,  he  must  take 
a  horse's  hoof,  a  piece  of  skin  cut  from  under  the  hoof,  and  two 
or  three  hairs  from  the  mane,  the  tail,  and  the  head  of  the  horse. 
He  must  also  take  a  new  broom  that  has  never  been  swept  with, 
and  the  price  of  which  he  has  not  beaten  down  in  buying,  and 
must  provide  himself  with  some  horse-dung.  Then,  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  the  new  moon,  he  must  go  into  the  yard,  sweep  a  circle 
around  himself,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  put  the  hoof  and 
the  other  things  he  has  taken  from  the  horse,  and,  standing  with 
the  right  foot  on  the  hoof,  with  both  hands  brought  together  by 
the  palms,  call  three  times  between  the  hands,  three  times  turn 
around  with  the  hoof,  and  utter  the  formula:  "Sister  Vila!  I 
seek  you  over  nine  fields,  nine  meadows,  nine  brooks,  nine  woods, 
nine  hills,  nine  mountain-peaks,  nine  ruined  towers  I  Come  to  me 
and  let  me  swear  brotherhood  with  you  1 '' 

When  the  Vila  appears,  the  person  performing  the  conjuration 
says:  ''Sister  Vila!  I  have  found  you  now,  and  am  your  chosen 
brother!'' 

The  conjuring  person  again  blows  three  times  through  his 
closed  hands  and  continues:  "Sister  Vila!  give  me  your  help 
whenever  I  call  upon  you,  and  help  those  whom  I  would  help." 

He  must  next  name  the  person  whom  he  holds  dearest  in  life: 
if  a  man,  the  maiden  of  his  choice;  if  a  woman,  the  man.  After 
which  he  adds :  "  Sister  Vila !  I  conjure  you  by  the  living  God 
and  the  sister  VUas  that  I  may  have  what  is  mine  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world."  The  rising  sun  is  meant  by  "the  liv- 
ing Gk)d." 

By  contracting  this  relationship  one  may  assure  himself  of 
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the  assistance  of  the  Vilas,  and  may  also  become  more  or  less  of 
their  kind  and  acquire  various  arts  from  them.  Men  thus  some- 
times obtain  the  mystic  power  of  changing  themselves  at  pleasure 
into  an  animal,  as  a  horse  or  a  wolf,  and  of  doing  much  inisdiief. 
Wizards  and  medical  practitioners,  men  and  women,  boast  of  ^eir 
relationship  and  ascribe  their  skill  to  it.  A  dwarfish  herdsman, 
about  forty  years  old,  living  in  a  cave  in  Od vorci,  is  distinguished 
as  a  cheiromancist,  and  can  tell  from  the  lines  of  the  hand  what 
herbs  are  good  for  a  i>atient.  He  asserts  that  the  Vilas  had  him 
under  instruction  for  seven  years.  A  Brdcara  lives  at  Petersdor^ 
to  whom  suffering  Mohammedans  come  from  Bosnia  and  pay  two 
golden  ducats  for  a  cure.  He  gets  such  prices  because  he  pro- 
fesses to  be  able  in  serious  cases  to  hold  consultations  with  the 
Vilaa 

Toma  Miemkovic,  of  Pletemica,  told  me  the  following  story  of 
a  woman  changing  into  a  wolf,  vouching  for  its  truth,  because,  as 
he  pretended,  he  had  himself  seen  the  person  in  question*  There 
lived  a  very  rich  man  at  Trapari,  who  possessed  a  great  flock  of 
sheep,  over  which  he  put  two  shepherds  and  six  dogs.  Every  day 
a  wolf  appeared,  ate  up  a  sheep,  and  vanished,  without  any  one 
being  able  to  see  it.  The  overseer  raged,  and  the  sheep  kept  di^p- 
pearing  till  three  fourths  of  them  were  gone.  At  last  he  became 
desperate,  when  he  was  told  by  some  one  that  there  was  no  real 
wolf,  and  was  advised  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning,  put  on  all 
his  clothes,  from  his  shoes  to  his  cap,  wrong-side  out,  drive  the 
sheep  to  the  brook  in  the  pasture,  climb  a  tree  and  wait ;  by  means 
of  which  he  would  be  able  to  find  out  who  the  wolf  was.  He  fol- 
lowed this  counsel  About  noon  an  old  woman  of  the  neighbor- 
hood came  down  with  a  pail  on  her  head  and  drew  water  from 
the  brook.  Then  she  lay  on  the  grass,  turned  three  somersaults, 
changed  into  a  wolf,  seized  the  fattest  wether— a  f our-y^ur-old— 
and  ate  him,  wool,  entrails,  hoofs,  and  alL  The  man  was  on  the 
point  of  shooting  her  from  the  tree,  but,  as  he  knew  her,  thought 
it  better  to  punish  her  well  at  home.  After  the  wolf  had  eaten 
the  sheep,  it  executed  three  more  somersaults  and  turned  ba<^ 
into  the  old  woman.  The  overseer  came  down  from  the  tree  and 
chastised  her  well ;  and,  when  her  sons  heard  what  she  had  been 
doing,  they  cudgeled  her  so  thoroughly  that  she  could  hardly  bear 
to  have  anything  touch  her.  From  that  time  on  she  never  changed 
into  a  wolf,  or  ate  any  more  strange  sheep. 

The  womanly  nature  of  the  Vilas  appears  in  their  insatiable 
revenge  for  scorn  of  their  love.  The  following  story  corresponds 
with  "Uie  legend  of  the  youth  who  knew  no  fear.  The  outcome  in 
the  present  case  is  the  discomfiture  of  the  rash  man ;  for,  instead 
of  the  usual  ghost,  Vilas  appear  as  the  spirits  of  revenge. 

There  was  once  a  Magyar  who  was  so  handsome  that  one  could 
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liardly  admire  Um  enough.  The  Vilas  took  him  away  and  taught 
him  for  twelve  years  to  dance^  but  he  would  not  and  could  not 
learn.  On  the  first  day  of  the  thirteenth  year,  about  eleven  o^clock 
in  the  morning,  he  escaped  from  them,  took  refuge  in  a  wood,  and 
hid  in  a  large,  hollow  oak-tree.  About  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
the  Vilas  came  up  to  him  like  clouds,  and  tried  to  get  him  away. 
They  called  to  him :  "  Come,  love,  to  us ;  don't  be  afraid.''  But  he 
would  not  answer.  At  daybreak  he  started  again  on  his  road,  and 
came  to  a  pasture  where  some  herdsmen  were  watching  swine. 
He  asked  them  to  protect  him.  They  gave  him  something  to  eat 
and  drink.  He  lay  down,  and  they  posted  themselves  in  a  circle 
around  him.  The  Vilas  came  again  about  midnight  and  asked 
him  to  go  with  them,  but  he  refused.  In  the  morning  he  paid  the 
herdsmen  well  for  their  care,  went  on,  came  to  an  inn,  and  asked 
for  a  lodging.  The  landlord  answered  that  he  could  not  accom- 
modate him,  for  he  had  only  one  chamber,  which  no  one  dared  to 
sleep  in,  for  whoever  spent  a  night  in  it  never  lived  to  see 
another  day.  The  Magyar  replied :  ''  I  am  not  afraid ;  only  give 
me  enough  smoking-tobacco,  candles,  a  table,  a  chair,  and  a  bimdle 
of  kindling-wood.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  me."  He 
lit  the  candles,  sat  down,  and  went  to  smoking.  The  Vilas  came 
about  ten  o'clock,  alarming  the  whole  house,  and  cried  to  him, 
"  Ah,  now  we  have  caught  you ! "  and  they  carried  him  off  and 
made  a  male  Vila  of  him. 

The  dances,  to  which  persons  allied  by  sworn  brotherhood  are 
admitted,  take  place  in  the  night-time.  The  particii)ants  must  not 
talk  of  the  matter,  under  penalty  of  death.  The  Podborje  Hill,  at 
the  baths  of  Daruvar,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  church  of  the  old 
believers,  was  recognized  some  thirty  years  ago  as  a  place  where 
such  dances  were  held. 

A  young  woman  of  fifteen,  in  Drenovci,  was  accustomed  to  go 
out  every  night,  as  soon  as  her  husband  was  asleep,  and  soar 
around  with  the  Vilas.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  husband 
awoke,  and,  not  finding  his  wife  at  his  side,  remained  awake  till 
she  came  back  at  dawn.  In  the  morning  he  asked  her  if  she  had 
slept  welL  She  said  no,  she  had  had  a  restless  night.  The  next 
evening  she  went  out  again  with  the  Vilas.  The  husband  lay 
awake,  and  on  her  return  at  dawn  asked  her  where  she  had  been. 
She  made  no  answer,  but  was  found  dead  in  the  morning. 

Whatever  once  comes  into  the  possession  of  the  Vilas  is  lost  to 
men ;  and  if  a  man  gives  an  unsuitable  thing  to  them,  he  will 
have  to  suffer  for  it.  A  peasant  girl  told  my  mother  that,  when 
her  little  Catherine  was  fretful  and  could  not  sleep,  she  took  her 
in  the  evening,  when  the  cattle  were  coming  home,  into  the  front 
yard,  gave  her  a  swing,  and  said,  "  God  and  the  Virgin  help  us. 
The  Vila  marries  their  son  and  invites  Catherine  to  the  wedding. 
TOL.  xxzm. — 60  ^  T 
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Catherine  can  not  go,  bnt  sends  her  moaning  there '' ;  and  the  child 
would  cease  to  fret. 

The  Vilas  play  a  subordinate  part  in  many  other  stories^aDd 
occasionally  appear  mixed  up  with  religious  ideas  in  such  avay 
that  a  course  of  comparative  studies  would  be  necessary  to  make 
them  clear. — Trandaied  far  the  Popular  Science  MonOdy  frm 
Daa  AiLsland, 


SKETCH  OF  THOMAS  CORWIN  MENDENHALL 

Bt  6E0B6X  ILES. 

AMERICA  is  rich  in  men  who  have  proved  how  much  more 
decisive  in  a  career  of  usefulness  is  nature  than  nnrtnie, 
the  instinct  for  acquiring  knowledge  than  facilities  for  instrac- 
tion,  a  worthy  ambition  to  render  service  to  one's  fellows  than  aD 
the  means  and  agencies  which  wait  upon  circumstances  ordinarily 
and  often  ignorantly  called  f avorabla  Such  a  man  is  the  subject 
of  this  sketch. 

Thomas  Corwin  Msndenhall  was  bom  on  October  4, 1S41, 
near  Hanoverton,  Ohio.  On  his  father's  side  he  is  of  Qnaker 
stocky  tracing  his  descent  from  Benjamin  Mendenball,  who  emi- 
grated from  Wiltshire,  England,  with  William  Penn,  and  settled 
in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania.  Young  Mendenhall's  school- 
ing was  of  the  scanty  kind  afforded  by  small  country  villages 
more  than  a  generation  ago ;  defective  though  it  was,  it  developed 
in  him  at  an  early  age  a  fondness  for  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  the  natural  sciences.  He  gradually  won  for  himself  aa  edu- 
cation which  his  opix)rtunities  would  have  denied  to  a  less  sturdv 
spirit 

Among  the  most  important  influences  working  for  his  mental 
development  in  boyhood  was  the  encouragement  of  his  father,  who, 
while  he  had  enjoyed  only  limited  opportunities  for  educational 
training,  was  an  earnest,  thoughtful  man,  and  fond  of  reading. 
From  him,  along  with  the  conviction  that  there  must  be  an  ant^ 
cedent  cause  for  every  effect,  he  derived  a  disposition  to  investigate 
causes  and  inquire  after  reasons.  Another  impulse,  which  must 
have  had  a  very  considerable  effect  upon  the  determination  of  his 
future  career,  was  given  him  by  one  of  his  teachers  in  the  old  log 
school-house — a  good  Quaker  lady,  who  had  a  way  of  setting  her 
pupils  to  making  simple  exi)eriments,  and  thus,  as  he  has  said  to 
us,  directed  the  first  physical  laboratory  that  he  ever  entered. 
She  taught  him  that  a  ray  of  light  was  bent  in  passing  from  one 
medium  to  another  of  different  density,  by  means  of  the  old  and 
familiar  experiment  with  the  coin  and  tin  cup.  On  another  occa- 
sion, by  darkening  the  windows,  except  for  a  small  opening  in  the 
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comer  of  one  of  them,  with  the  shawls  of  the  girls,  she  showed 
how  an  image  of  the  big  boys  jumping  from  a  "  spring-board  *' 
outside  was  projected  on  the  roughly  plastered  ceiling.  Such  ex- 
]>erinients  and  illustrations  made  a  great  impression  on  him,  as 
they  undoubtedly  did  on  his  fellow-students,  and,  we  may  assume, 
produced  lasting  influences  that  varied  in  each  according  to  the 
bent  of  his  mind.  Young  Mendenhall  read  also  with  great  eager- 
ness the  small  volume  of  Comstock's  Natural  Philosophy  which 
fell  into  his  hands  about  this  time,  and  was  allowed  to  draw  the 
cuts  of  levers,  pulleys,  etc.,  on  the  blackboard  at  school.  He  ex- 
perimented on  the  law  of  the  lever  when,  with  the  other  boy  who 
had  been  detailed  with  him  for  the  duty,  bringing  water  from  a 
distant  spring  to  the  school-house,  the  pail  was  carried  between 
the  two  on  a  stick.  He  had  a  taste  for  mechanical  operations  and 
was  something  of  an  inventor,  and  was  especially  fond  of  mathe- 
matical studies.  Of  the  few  books  in  the  small  family  library 
Chambers's  Information  for  the  People  was  his  favorite,  and  he 
read  and  reread  it  till  he  nearly  knew  it  by  heart.  In  astronomy 
he  made  his  first  observation  by  means  of  a  semicircle  of  wood 
which  he  had  roughly  graduated  and  mounted  in  the  meridian, 
and  on  which  the  line  of  collimation  was  determined  by  two  pins 
at  the  extremities  of  the  diameter.  When  about  eleven  years  old 
he  made  an  imsuccessf ul  trial  of  Foucault's  experiment  to  prove 
the  rotation  of  the  earth,  of  which  he  had  read  in  a  newspaper. 
When  it  became  necessary  for  him,  at  an  early  age,  to  care  for 
himself,  he  continued  his  studies  at  odd  times  as  he  found  oppor- 
tunity, still  attending  school  as  regularly  as  he  could.  Bainy 
days  on  the  farm  were  eagerly  made  use  of  for  reading  and  study. 
Studies  in  algebra  were  carried  on  while  he  was  employed  in  a 
saw-mill,  and  the  problems  were  worked  out  on  loose  boards  with 
chalk.  ^  More  than  to  all  other  sources,  however,''  Prof.  Menden- 
hall remarked,  *'  I  am  indebted  to  the  friendly  advice,  encourage- 
ment, and  assistance  of  teachers  and  others  with  whom  I  came  in 
contact.  To  be  made  to  think  that  I  could  do  something  or  had 
done  something  by  a  word  of  kindness  or  congratulation  was  to 
be  helped  along  immensely." 

Remembering  the  waste  of  time,  the  discouraging,  because 
useless,  difficulties  of  his  youthful  struggle.  Prof.  Mendenhall  has 
ever  been  a  faithful  advocate  of  bringing  the  highest  education 
and  the  best  scientific  culture  within  the  reach  of  every  seeker  of 
it.  His  proficiency  in  science  soon  developed  itself  in  the  perfect 
form  needful  to  one  who  would  successfully  teach.  In  1873,  on 
the  organization  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  he  was  elected  to 
the  chair  of  Physics  and  Mechanics,  which  he  held  until  1878, 
when  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  Physics  in  the  Imperial 
University  of  Japan  at  Tokio.    While  in  Japan  he  organized  a 
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special  course  in  physics,  and  established  a  physicfJ  laboratoiy  in 
connection  with  the  science  department  of  the  university.  In 
addition  he  founded  a  meteorological  observatory,  which  after 
his  departure  was  merged  into  the  general  meteorological  system 
established  by  the  Japanese  Government  Prof.  Mendenh&Il 
furthermore  carried  out  an  investigation  on  the  force  of  gravity 
at  the  sea-level  and  on  the  famous  Japanese  extinct  volcano 
Fujinoyama.  His  measurements  of  the  figure  of  the  mountain  and 
of  its  density  enabled  him  to  deduce  a  value  for  the  mass  of  the 
earth  which  agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  Francis  Baily  as  ob- 
tained by  the  Cavendish  method.  About  this  time  he  also  made 
a  series  of  elaborate  measurements  of  the  wave-lengths  of  the 
principal  Fraunhof  er  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  by  means  of  a 
large  spectrometer,  then  one  of  the  best  in  existence.  This  work 
was  done  before  Prof.  Henry  A.  Rowland  had  produced  his 
famous  diffraction  gratings,  but  some  fine  specimens  of  Lewis  H. 
Rutherf  urd's  rulings  were  used.  No  precise  measurements  of 
these  rulings  were  undertaken ;  hence  Prof.  Mendenhall's  results 
were  only  valuable  as  ascertaining  the  relative  spaces  of  the  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  spectrum ;  as  such  they  rank  among  the  best 
given  to  the  world  previous  to  the  recent  researches  with  gratings 
of  accurately  known  and  more  minute  division. 

Japan  is  a  land  of  frequent  earthquakes,  and  Prof.  MendenhaQ 
soon  became  interested  in  studying  their  phenomena.  That  this 
study  on  his  part  and  that  of  others  might  be  systematic  and  co- 
operative, he  aided  in  founding  the  Seismological  Society  of 
Tokio.  While  ardent  in  his  university  work  and  an  unsparing 
toiler  in  diverse  fields  of  original  investigation.  Prof.  Mendenhall 
felt  that  he  had  a  duty  to  men  and  women  who  could  not  enter 
his  classes  nor  read  the  scientific  memoirs  he  was  writing.  With 
Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse,  then  in  Japan,  and  others,  he  gave  lect- 
ures on  scientific  themes  to  popular  audiences  in  the  temples  and 
theatres  of  Tokio.  So  thoroughly  was  an  intelligent  curiosity 
thus  aroused  in  the  city,  that  soon  a  public  lecture  hall  was  estab- 
lished — ^the  first  in  the  Japanese  Empire. 

In  1881  Prof.  Mendenhall  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
resumed  his  chair  at  the  Ohio  State  University.  In  the  following 
year  he  organized  the  Ohio  State  Weather  Service,  of  which  he 
was  director  until  1884.  While  holding  this  oflSce  he  devised  and 
put  into  operation  a  system  of  weather-signals  for  display  upon 
railway  trains.  This  system  was  generally  adopted  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada ;  in  1887  it  was  sui)erseded  by  a  new 
code  introduced  by  the  Chief  Signal  OflScer.  In  the  United  States 
Signal  Service  at  Washington  Prof.  Mendenhall  received  an  ai>- 
pointment  in  1884.  Here  he  organized  and  equipped  a  physical 
laboratory  in  connection  with  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
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and  inaugurated  systematic  observations  of  atmospheric  electrici- 
ty. One  of  the  results  of  his  work  was  proof  that  rain  precipi- 
tation is  the  cause  rather  than  the  effect  of  electrical  discharges 
in  the  atmosphere.  He  concurrently  investigated  the  methods 
for  ascertaining  ground  temperatures,  inventing  improved  forms 
of  apparatus.  Pursuing  a  line  of  inquiry  begun  in  Japan,  he  es- 
tablished the  systematic  gathering  of  data  regarding  earthquakes 
from  stations  scattered  throughout  the  United  States.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  earthquake  of  August  31, 1886,  he  visited  Charles- 
ton, and  made  a  rei>ort  upon  the  agitation  with  a  co-seismic  chart 
showing  the  disturbed  area.  It  seems  probable  that,  before  many 
years  elapse,  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  will  have  sufficiently 
yielded  their  secrets  to  enable  predictions  of  their  occurrence  to 
be  made,  following  up  and  perfecting  the  methods  by  which  the 
Weather  Bureau  now  issues  its  forecasts.  In  this  branch  of 
science,  as  important  as  it  is  difficult.  Prof.  Mendenhall  has  done 
invaluable  work  as  a  pioneer.  After  two  years'  service  of  the 
Government,  he  resigned,  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  His  new  respon- 
sibilities were  discharged  with  marked  success;  he  brought  to 
them  rare  address,  tact,  and  executive  ability.  The  Institute, 
young  as  it  was,  soon  had  an  assured  place  among  the  leading 
technical  schools  of  the  coimtry.  That  it  supplies  an  educational 
need  in  the  flourishing  city  in  which  generosity  has  placed  it 
came  out  plainly  at  its  commencement  exercises  last  year.  On 
that  occasion  Prof.  Mendenhall  was  able  to  say  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  graduating  class  had  secured  an  engagement  and  was 
fairly  launched  upon  his  life-work. 

In  July,  1880,  Prof.  Mendenhall  was  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  fill  the  superintendency  of  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  one  of  the  most  important  scientific  appoint- 
ments in  the  country,  and  which  has  been  held  by  men  of  the 
stamp  of  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  Benjamin  Peirce,  and  Julius  E. 
Hilgard.  Prof.  Mendenhall  succeeds  to  their  fame,  but  also  to 
administrative  duties  which  have  grown  more  onerous  with  every 
year  of  the  survey's  history.  He  has  nevertheless  an  opportunity 
for  scientific  work  which  his  energetic  and  organizing  mind  is  not 
likely  to  leave  xmimproved.  His  interest  in  the  gravitation  work 
which  the  survey  has  carried  on  for  several  years  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  new  pkins  for  its  more  rapid  and  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion. For  some  time  i)ast  the  survey  has  been  engaged  in  the 
study  of  terrestrial  magnetism ;  its  researches  in  this  direction  are 
being  actively  pressed  forward,  one  aim  being  to  locate  the  north 
magnetic  pole  with  precision.  In  geodesy  the  survey  is  steadily 
advancing  the  great  transcontinental  system  of  triangulation,  and 
some  new  contributions  of  importance  toward  our  knowledge  of 
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the  earth's  figure  are  likely  to  be  presented  at  aa  early  day.  As 
Superintendeiit  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Prof.  M^idenhall  ^ters 
upon  another  field  of  duty  for  which  his  work  in  the  past  has 
been  a  preparation.  He  has  long  borne  a  prominent  part  azDcoLg 
the  teachers  who  have  pressed  and  still  continue  to  press  tiie  met- 
ric system  upon  the  American  public.  He  is  an  actiTe  member  c^ 
the  American  Metrological  Society,  and  has  repeatedly,  on  the 
platform  and  through  the  press,  taken  occasion  to  impeach  the 
current  irrational  medley  of  pounds  ayoirduix>is  and  troy;  c^ 
grains,  gallons,  feet,  and  bushels. 

Prof.  MendenhaU  has  uncommon  gifts  as  a  lecturer ;  his  nasr 
terly  expositions  of  physical  themes  continue  to  be  given  de^ite 
the  pressure  of  official  duties.  At  the  Cooper  Institute  in  Kew 
York,  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  the  Peabody  Institute  m 
Baltimore,  the  Mechanics*  Institute  in  Cincinnati^  the  Brooklp 
Institute,  and  in  other  of  the  chief  popular  lyceums  of  the 
country,  he  has  been  greeted  by  large  audiences.  The  honomy 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Ohio  State  University 
in  1878,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  by  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1^7. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Acad> 
emy  of  Sciences.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Americaa  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  the  Indianapolis 
meeting  in  1871,  and  was  advanced  to  the  grade  of  Fellow  in  ISTi 
In  1882,  at  the  Montreal  meeting,  he  presided  over  the  Sectiim  d 
Physics.  His  address  on  that  occasion  was  a  forcible  plea  for 
physics  in  education,  presenting  a  judicious  view  of  the  value  of 
guidance  when  students  attempt  original  researclu  In  1888  he 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Association,  and  in  that  capacity  at 
last  year's  meeting,  in  Toronto,  won  golden  opinions  on  idl  himdB. 
At  the  approaching  meeting  in  Indianapolis  he  will,  it  is  under- 
stood, take  for  the  theme  of  his  address,  as  retiring  president. 
The  Relation  of  Science  and  Scientific  Men  to  the  General 
Public. 

In  1887  he  contributed  the  first  volume  to  The  Eiverside 
Science  Series,  A  Century  of  Electricity.  A  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  this  capital  popular  treatise  has  been  issued  this  year. 
From  among  his  numerous  contributions  to  scientific  publications 
we  select :  On  the  time  required  to  communicate  impressions  to 
the  sensorium  and  the  reverse,  American  Journal  of  Science,  1871 ; 
On  the  heaping  of  liquids,  American  Journal  of  Science,  1873; 
An  improvement  on  Bunsen's  method  for  specific  gravity  of 
gases.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  tjtie  Advance 
ment  of  Science,  1878;  Temperature  and  index  of  refractioiu 
American  Journal  of  Science,  1876 ;  Co-efficient  of  expansion  of 
a  diffraction  grating,  American  Journal  of  Science,  1881 ;  Mem- 
oirs of  the  Scientific  Department  of  the  University  of  Tokio,  Ja- 
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>aii :  (1)  Report  on  the  meteorology  of  Tokio,  1879 ;  (2)  Report  on 
ho  meteorology  of  Tokio,  1880 ;  (3)  Measurement  of  the  force  of 
,Tavity  at  Tokio  and  the  summit  of  Fujinoyama,  1881;  (4) 
^ave-length*  of  some  of  the  principal  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
1881 ;  The  influence  of  time  on  the  change  in  resistance  of  carbon 
inder  pressure,  American  Journal  of  Science,  1882 ;  Differential 
resistance  thermometer,  American  Journal  of  Science,  1885 ;  Re- 
:>ort  on  the  Flood  Rock  explosion.  Science,  October  1885 ;  On  the 
electrical  resistance  of  soft  carbon  under  pressure,  American 
Tonmal  of  Science,  1886 ;  On  characteristic  curves  of  composi- 
tion^ read  at  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  meeting,  1886,  published  in  Science,  March  1887;  Seis- 
tnoscopes  and  seismological  investigations,  read  at  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  1887,  published  in  American 
Journal  of  Science,  1888 ;  On  an  improved  form  of  quadrant  elec- 
trometer, read  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, 1888 ;  On  the  intensity  of  earthquakes,  with  approximate 
calculations  of  the  energy  involved.  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1888 ;  On  globular 
lightning,  American  Meteorological  Journal,  1890.  A  memoir  of 
researches  in  atmospheric  electricity,  read  before  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1888,  is  now  in  course  of  publication. 


Is  the  attempt  to  measure  the  duration  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  Mr.  A  G.  Raj- 
nard,  in  Knowledge,  regards  a  reoarrent  flash  as  **  a  very  complicated  snccession 
of  discharges  lasting  for  an  appreciable  part  of  a  second.  The  giant  discharges 
which  take  place  during  a  storm,  between  irregularly  shaped  and  badly  conducting 
rnaases,  differ  materially  in  character  from  the  flashes  produced  in  a  laboratory 
between  good  conductors.  In  the  laboratory  the  whole  flow  takes  place  at  once. 
In  nature  there  seems  to  be  a  flow  or  rush  succeeded  by  a  dribble,  which  ceases 
or  nearly  ceases,  and  commences  again  and  again,  flow  after  flow  rushing  down 
the  aame  path  until  the  potential  along  the  line  of  discharge  is  realized."  The  ap- 
pearance of  ** ribbon-flashes"  in  some  of  the  photographs  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
unsteadiness  or  imperfections  in  the  instruments. 

Tn  present  greater  proportion  than  formerly  existed  of  men  who  are  actiye 
and  vigorous  after  passing  seventy  years  of  age,  and  all  the  way  even  up  to  ninety, 
denotes  one  of  the  brighter  phases  of  our  civilization.  The  fact  that  such  vigor  is 
associated  with  different  physical  types,  both  suggests  that  there  may  be  a  general 
origin  for  it,  and  feeds  the  hope  that  it  may  partiy  depend  on  personal  conduct. 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  advises  that  the  preparation  to  secure  long  life  may  begin 
with  the  training  of  children,  by  protecting  them  against  mental  disturbance  as 
well  as  physical  hardship ;  and  may  be  carried  out  in  more  mature  life  by  com* 
bining,  with  hygienic  Hvi]^,  healthful  activity  of  mind  with  lively  interest  in  all 
things  that  make  for  good,  wlule  restraining  or  avoiding  passion,  undue  exdte- 
ments,  and  unlovely  qualities. 
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TJJtlFT  LMOmLATIOV, 

THE  Uriff  question  is  one  that  will 
not  down.  80  long  as  the  goyern- 
ment  of  any  ooontrj  interposes  arbiUtury 
obstacles  to  the  aotiyity  of  the  people,  so 
long  as  it  nndertakes  to  make  artificial 
channels  for  industry,  to  open  markets 
here  and  dose  them  there,  to  dictate 
the  prices  at  which  goods  shall  be  sold 
— so  long,  in  a  word,  as  it  assomes  the 
prerogatives  of  an  all- wise  Providence  in 
directing  the  affidrs  of  individnak  and 
showing  them  how  to  be  happy — so  long 
will  there  be  '*  a  dolefbl  song  steaming 
up  ^  of  the  ignorance,  incapacity,  and 
injustice  that  mark  its  action.  We  en- 
deavored to  show,  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  that  a  policy  of  protection,  as  it  is 
called,  naturally  and  inevitably  allies 
itself  with  fraud  and  extravagance  in  the 
Government,  and  we  do  not  think  the 
demonstration  can  eamly  be  refuted. 
The  essence  of  the  protective  system  is 
that  the  Government  or  the  Legislature 
undertakes  to  make  higher  prices  for 
goods  by  shutting  out  competition  fh)m 
abroad.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  for  one 
moment  that  the  people  for  whom  a 
favorable  price  is  thus  to  be  made  will 
not  give  pecuniary  support  to  the  party 
that  so  arranges  things  for  their  benefit? 
Is  it  not  perfectly  known  that  election 
funds  are  provided  in  this  way,  and  that 
the  taxing  power  is  thus  virtually  put 
up  to  sale?  The  crowning  disgrace  of 
the  worst  days  of  the  Roman  Empire 
was  that  the  supreme  power  in  the 
state  was  made  a  matter  of  bargain  and 
sale  with  a  corrupt  soldiery.  We  are 
far  removed  from  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  but  how  far  are  we  removed 
from  its  methods?  The  question  is  a 
serious  one. 

We  publish  in  this  number  of  the 
Monthly  the  conclusion  of  a  carefully 
prepared  article  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkin- 


son bearing  on  this  subject,  the  first  part 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  August  nmi- 
ber — an  article  which  we  trust  wiH  re- 
ceive the  attention  it  moita.  Take  mie 
statement  that  Mr.  Atkinson  makes— 
and  he  is  a  writer  who  is  known  to  be 
careftil  about  his  facts:  ^  On  the  plea 
that  this  branch  of  industry  '^  (prodnotioQ 
of  iron)  *'  should  be  sustained,  the  con- 
sumers of  iron  and  steel  in  this  country 
have  paid  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  jni^ 
paid  by  the  consumers  who  have  been 
supplied  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
ranging  from  $50,000,000  to  $80,000,000 
a  year.  The  excess  of  price  has  not  beoi 
turned  over  to  the  workmoi  by  the 
owners  of  the  mines  and  works."  Kot 
at  all ;  the  workmen  hare  beoi  left  to 
compete  as  savagely  as  they  chose  with 
one  another,  and  with  a  constant  stresm 
of  new-comers ;  and  the  manu&ctura^ 
profiting  thus  by  cheap  labor,  have  bea 
enabled  to  carve  huge  fortunes  for  tliem- 
selves  out  of  the  excess  in  price  seom^ 
to  them  by  the  Legislature.  It  is  no 
wonder  if  want  of  gratitude  for  nidi 
big  merdes  struck  Chairman  Foster  as  a 
most  hideous  crime;  but  such  ingrati- 
tude is  the  exception  rather  Uian  ^ 
rule,  and  would  chiefly  manif«t  itself 
when  the  monopoly  seemed  secnrs 
against  attack;  a  little  danger  would 
develop  "  barrels  "  of  gratitude. 

The  misery  is  that  we  have  a  manu- 
factured and  altogether  &lnfied  publifi 
opinion  on  this  subject — a  public  opin- 
ion, we  ftiUy  believe,  which  has  not  it- 
tained  its  present  consistency  without 
much  not  altogether  disinterested  advo- 
cacy. What  is  the  use  (^  having  the 
"  dnews  of  war  "  if  you  do  not  employ 
them?  Money  speaks  in  more  seosei 
than  one ;  the  chamber  of  DanaS  is  not 
the  only  sanctum  that  has  been  violstad 
by  a  shower  of  gold.  Be  this  ss  it  nay, 
however,  certain  it  is  that  tiie  pnblie  at 
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large  have  rerj  erroneous  ideas  aa  to 
the  actual  reanlta  of  a  protective  policy. 
Most  think  that,  in  some  mysterioas 
way,  protection  confers  a  henefit  upon 
alL  It  is  notorious  that  in  many  ^  pro- 
tected'* occnpations  wages  are  at  a 
minimum ;  it  is  certain  that  moltitades 
suffer  from  their  enforced  exdosion 
from  foreign  markets;  and  it  is  a  oon- 
spicnons  fact  that  private  fortunes  are 
<m  the  increase  both  in  number  and  in 
average  amount:  yet  still  the  delusion 
is  cherished  that  protection  is  making 
the  nation,  as  a  whole,  richer  and  more 
prosperous.  Mr.  Atkinson  says  dis- 
tinctly that  '^  there  is  a  vastly  greater 
proportion  of  farmers  and  farm  laborers 
whose  home  market  depends  upon  the 
export  trade  than  there  is  of  those  who 
might  posdbly  be  harmed  if,  through 
imports  of  foreign  articles,  the  demand 
for  their  own  products  were  reduced.*' 
He  ridicules,  and  with  good  reason, 
the  idea  that  Oongress  is  fit  to  choose 
occupations  for  the  people.  ^  What  an 
absurdity!*'  he  exclaims.  "As  if  the 
people  were  not  bigger  than  any  Oon- 
gress that  ever  existed,  and  could  not 
manage  their  own  affidrs  vastly  better 
than  the  average  member."  With  all 
respect  to  our  valued  contributor,  we 
do  not  think  he  strikes  quite  the  right 
note  here.  There  is  no  need  to  flatter 
the  people  at  the  expense  of  Congress, 
which,  after  all,  is  elected  by  the  votes 
of  the  people,  and  contains  Just  as  much 
wisdom  and  patriotism  as  the  people 
care  to  put  into  it.  The  point  is  not 
that  the  people  are  wiser  on  the  aver- 
age than  Oongress,  for  that  is  not  cer- 
tain; but  that  no  individual  is  wise 
enough  to  undertake  to  interfere  with 
the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
or  to  substitute  artifioiid  adjustments  of 
his  own  devising  for  those  naturally  ex- 
isting in  the  economic  sphere.  We 
would  not  trust  all  the  wisdom  in  the 
oonntry  to  undertake  such  a  task.  There 
is  this,  too,  to  be  considered :  that  each 
private  individual  feds  for  himself  the 
pressure   and   influence   of  surround- 


ing conditions  upon  his  business,  and 
adapts  himself  thereto  as  best  he  can ; 
whereas  the  Legislature  deals  with  busi- 
ness generally  —  the  business  of  the 
whole  country — upon  more  or  less  ab- 
stract principles.  In  this  sense  the 
action  of  the  average  individual  is  apt 
to  be  wiser  than  the  action  of  Oongress 
— not  because  he  is  wiser  than  the  aver- 
age Oongreflsman,  but  because  he  Lb  deal- 
ing with  a  problem  more  or  less  ]evel 
with  his  powers,  whereas  Oongress  un- 
dertakes to  deal  with  one  wholly  be- 
yond its  powers. 

A  strong  point  made  by  Mr.  Atkin- 
son is  his  demonstration  that  even 
"  infant  industries "  do  not  need  to  be 
nursed  by  a  tariff  when  they  are  prop- 
erly located  and  have  large  markets 
open  to  them.  The  instance  he  cites  is 
that  of  our  own  iron  and  other  manu- 
facturing interests  in  the  Southern 
States.  On  the  principles  we  constant- 
ly hear  maintained  by  protectionists, 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Massachusetts  should  have 
crushed  out  any  attempt  at  compe- 
tition in  the  South,  the  latter  being 
unable  to  "  protect "  itself  by  a  tariff; 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  happened, 
and  Southern  industries  are  yearly  in- 
creasing in  volume  and  importance. 
This  is  an  argument  to  which  there  is 
no  answer.  If  the  industries  of  the 
South  could  maintain  and  develop 
themselves  in  the  face  of  the  competi- 
tion of  heavily  subsidized  industries, 
commanding  vast  capital  and  fully 
organized,  in  the  North,  will  any  one 
pretend  that  our  national  industries,  so 
far  as  they  were  in  any  way  suited  to 
the  country,  conld  not  have  maintained 
and  developed  themselves  in  the  face 
of  foreign  competition  ? 

We  can  not  but  believe  that  the 
common  sense  of  the  country  wiU  see 
before  long  that  this,  the  youngest  of 
nations,  instead  of  leading  the  van  in 
the  application  of  sound  and  progressive 
principles  of  economic  policy,  has  been 
hugging  to  its  bosom  the  narrowest 
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and  most  Dnenlightened  prindplet  of 
an  antiqiuted  ftate-craft  While  the 
apread  of  knowledge  and  the  improTe- 
ment  in  means  of  oommonioation  are 
drawing  men  together,  and  more  or 
kit  effacing  the  linea  of  Be|>aration 
between  nation  and  nation,  this  ooon- 
trj,  which,  having  received,  in  pohit  of 
territory  and  material  reeonroes,  the 
fairest  and  richest  heritage  of  all,  might 
have  been  expected  to  show  the  bri^t- 
Mt  example  of  good  feeling  and  hospi- 
tality to  other  peoples  and  governments, 
has  apparent!/  considered  it  its  mission 
to  antagonixe  as  far  as  possible  the  oni- 
f  jing  inflaence  of  the  modem  spirit,  to 
counteract  the  work  of  science  in  draw- 
ing the  nations  together,  and  to  promote 
to  the  extent  of  its  power  a  regime  of 
international  exdnsiveness  and  Jealonsy. 
Shall  we  not  some  day  wake  np  to  a 
sodden  shame  of  oar  conduct  as  a  peo- 
ple in  this  matter?  Shall  we  not  some 
day  be  led  to  feel  that  we  owe  the  world 
a  better  example?  What  is  the  nse  of 
endowing  colleges  and  teaching  the 
rising  generation  how  to  snbdoe  the 
forces  of  nature,  if,  after  the  forces  of 
nature  have  been  subdued,  and  the  life- 
giving  and  health-giving  currents  of 
international  intercourse  are  prepared 
to  flow  in  full  tide  of  beneficent  aotiy- 
ity,  we  empower  a  lot  of  politicians 
at  Washington  to  place  artificial  ob- 
stacles and  resistances  in  the  way  of 
our  commerce?  The  thing  is  really 
too  absurd  —  philosophy  and  religion 
alike  proclaiming  the  solidarity  of 
human  interests,  science  showing  how 
natural  obstacles  to  intercourse  may 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  while  poli- 
tics— ^flouting  all  the  teachings  of  re- 
ligion and  philosophy,  handicaps  the 
achievements  of  science  and  inrists  on 
the  perpetuation  of  a  semi-barbarous 
rSffime  of  international  hostility.  Does 
any  one  say  the  word  "hostility''  is 
too  strong?  It  is  not  too  strong.  What 
more  hostile  thing  can  we  do  to  any 
one  than  to  refbse  intercourse  with 
him?    What  deadlier  or  crueller  form 


of  hostility  is  there  than  the ''b<7eott''? 
Of  coarse,  in  boycotting  others,  we  boy- 
cott ourselves;  for,  big  as  we  are,  ve 
are  not  the  whole  world.  What  Mr. 
Atkinson  is  striving  to  show  k  the  is- 
Jurioas  effect  of  the  boycott  apoo  cor- 
selves.  We  heartily  wish  him  sooeeM 
in  his  patriotic  lab<»s;  but  we  could 
wish  also  that  a  more  generooa  senti- 
ment might  come  and  help  to  lift  ns  out 
of  our  present  false  and  retrograde 
position. 


Oxm  biographical  sketch  this  month 
is  devoted  to  Prof.  T.  0.  Mendenhall, 
Soperintendent  of  the  Coast  Sorvey  sad 
retiring  President  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advanoem^it  of  Sci- 
ence., As  the  anthor  of  the  Aetch 
rightiy  observee,  we  have  in  this  gentle- 
man a  ^ical  specimen  of  that  dass  of 
Americans  who,  by  the  determined  osl- 
tivation  and  development  oi  their  natu- 
ral gifts,  have  arrived  at  the  highest 
distinction.  Many  perhaps  wHl  consid- 
er the  surroundings  of  Prot  ICenden- 
hall^s  boyhood  as  nnfkv<mble  to  his  be- 
coming eminent ;  but  there  is  an  element 
in  his  early  school  training,  common- 
place as  that  may  appear,  whidi  to  oar 
mind  was  deddedly  fitvoraUe,  beeaose 
it  contributed  directly  to  the  formation 
of  those  habits  of  observation  and  inde- 
pendent thinking  which  are  conq>ioQOQS 
in  the  characters  of  able  men.  Deriving 
from  his  father  an  inquiring  turn  of 
mind,  the  boy  was  fortunate  enough  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  was 
an  interested  observer  of  physical  phe- 
nomena, and  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
occasionally  varying  the  school-work  by 
such  rimple  experimenta  as  were  within 
the  means  at  her  command.  Insignifi- 
cant as  this  episode  may  ^pear  to  many, 
it  was  wen  calculated  to  aronse  tiie  in- 
terest and  fix  the  attention.  The  native 
curiosity  of  the  childish  mind  was  stim- 
ulated, and  observation,  experiment,  and 
reasoning  on  his  own  aoconnt  were  tiie 
natural  result 
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Under  the  Bystem  of  publio-sohool 
administratioii  that  dow  prevails,  espe- 
dallj  in  oar  large  cities,  this  Quaker 
ladj  would  not  have  been  allowed  to 
break  the  tedioos  routine  of  book-stad  j 
with  an  J  saoh  diyersions.  Anj  attempt 
on  her  part  to  observe  the  individual 
aptitudes  of  her  pupils,  to  foster  them, 
and  qualify  the  bojs  to  put  their  facul- 
tiee  to  the  best  use  of  which  thej  were 
capable  would  have  been  frowned  down 
18  inconsistent  with  the  true  purposes  of 
the  RohooL  On  the  other  hand,  she 
would  have  been  compelled,  under  pen- 
alty of  disn^ssal,  to  put  them  all  through 
an  identical  Procrustean  drill,  which 
tends  to  dull  the  faculties,  suppress  the 
^titudea,  and  destroy  that  individuality 
of  character  in  which  alone  resides  the 
possibility  for  the  highest  usefdness  of 
the  lyUf 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Tai  Aar  of  Authobship.  G<HDpiled  and 
edited  by  Gkoboi  Bahiton.  New  York : 
B.Appleton&Go.  Pp.866.  Price,|1.26. 

This  book  is  described  in  its  sub-title  as 
Literary  Remlniscenoes,  Methods  of  Work, 
and  Advice  to  Young  Beginners,  personally 
oontribated  by  Leading  Autbors  of  the  Day ; 
and,  rightly  osed,  it  may  be  of  great  asaist- 
anoe  to  all  persons  who  desire  to  write  well 
The  compiler,  seeking  material  for  illostrat- 
ing  a  lectore  on  the  Art  of  Composition  and 
Effective  Public  Speech,  bethought  himself 
to  secure,  if  possible,  personal  experiences 
and  counsels  from  a  few  of  the  leading  writ- 
era  and  speakers  of  the  day.  The  volume  is 
the  outcome  of  that  effort  Replies  are  pub- 
lished from  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
SngUsh  and  American  authora— poets,  nov- 
•lista,  essayists,  historians,  and  sdentifio 
writers  each  giving  an  account  of  his  lit- 
erary history,  methods  in  composition,  or  his 
impressions  of  what  constitutes  good  writ- 
ing, and  how  the  object  b  attained.  Many 
of  the  contributors  compress  their  views 
Into  a  sentence  or  even  a  maxim ;  and  there 
is  a  singular  unanimity  in  the  conclusion 
wliioh  they  all  readi.  The  whole  lesson  of 
this  book  of  the  experiences  of  more  than  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  successful  authors 


may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  art  of 
good  writing  consists  in  having  something  to 
say  and  saying  it  in  the  clearest  manner  pos- 
sible. A  few  of  the  expressions  of  repre- 
sentative authors  in  different  fields  may  be 
quoted.  The  compiler  has  attempted  to 
classify  the  observations  under  such  head- 
higs  as  Good  Writhig:  a  Gift  or  an  Art? 
Methods,  Gonsdous  and  Unconsdons;  Gn 
Literary  Style;  The  Strength  of  Simplicity; 
A  Protest  against  Gbscurity ;  and  Trutliful- 
ness  to  Gne*s  Self ;  but  the  divisions  so  blend 
into  one  another,  and  all  cluster  so  immedi- 
ately around  the  single  principle  already 
stated,  that  we  have  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  the  lines  distinct  Prol  Huxley  would 
advise  the  young  writer,  rather  than  ^>e  the 
great  writers,  to  make  his  style  for  hhnself, 
aa  they  did.  They  were  great  '*  because,  by 
dint  of  learning  and  thinking,  they  had  ac- 
quired dear  and  vivid  conceptions  about  one 
or  other  of  the  many  aspects  of  men  and 
things;  .  .  .  because  tbey  took  infinite  pains 
to  embody  those  conceptions  in  language  ex- 
actly adapted  to  convey  them  to  other  minds ; 
.  •  .  and  because  they  possessed  that  purely 
artistic  sense  of  riiythm  and  proportion  which 
enabled  them  to  add  grace  to  force,  and, 
while  loyal  to  truth,  make  exactness  sub- 
servient to  beauty.**  To  Prof.  Tyndall,  to 
think  dearly  b  the  first  requisite ;  next,  to 
express  deariy  in  writing  what  he  thinks. 
But  this  b  not  enough,  and,  with  a  good 
ear,  sound  Judgment,  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  English  grammar,  one  must  have  a 
peculiar  sensitiveness  to  the  charm  of  a  good 
style.  The  only  tendendes  that  enable  Mr. 
Frands  Galton  to  write  hitelligibly  *"  are  a 
great  desire  to  be  dear  In  thought  and  dis- 
tinct in  expression,  and  an  inclination  to 
take  much  pains.**  He  has,  further,  a  dear 
appreciation  of  good  and  dear  writing  by  oth- 
ers, and  a  love  of  getting  at  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  words.  Sir  John  Lubbock  thinks  that 
"there  is  no  better  way  to  improve  one*s 
style  than  by  the  study  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  English.**  Grant  Allen  attaches  much 
importance  to  the  average  dasslcal  edu- 
cation, and  looks  out  deliberatdy  for  the 
most  graphic  and  interesting  way  of  putting 
things.  Jdm  Burrou^  believes  that  "earw 
neatness  is  the  great  secret  of  fordble  com- 
podtion.**  Mr.  Lowell  has  formulated  the 
rule  that  every  sentence  must  be  dear  in 
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HMlf  and  nerer  too  long  to  be  outied,  with- 
out riik  of  kMing  its  b>lanee,  on  a  ringle 
breath  of  the  apeaker.  Mr.  Stedmaa  would 
adTiae  the  Uterary  aaptrant  that  the  iint  thing 
ia  to  liaTO  ^  aomething  lie  mvat  my  or  ex- 
preaa,  and  Uien  he  will  aay  it  in  hia  natural 
and  ipeoial  way;  and  hia  way  fonna  hia 
atyle,  and  Ua  atjle  ia  thua  the  man.**  Mr. 
R.  D.  Blaekmora,  anthor  of  Loma  Doone, 
iirat  makea  aora  wliat  he  meanai  tiien  ar- 
rangea  the  worda  in  atrai^  order  without 
waate,  and  then  looka  at  them,  with  a  atran- 
ger'a  mind,  to  learn  whether  he  would  take 
them  aa  himaelf  had  done.  Mr.  Edward 
Dowden  regarda  aa  the  moat  important  thing, 
in  writing  narratire,  ''to  dlaoorer  and  then 
oonoeal  a  rational  order  in  the  mqpmoe  of 
topioa.**  In  many  caaea  the  ^'kigic*' would 
be  one  of  the  emotiona  rather  than  of  the 
intellect.  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawfoid  adTiaea 
boya  to  culti?ate  atyle  by  taking  paina  about 
their  lettera.  Mr.  Thomaa  Hardy'a  imprea- 
aion  ia  that  if  one  ''haa  anythfaig  to  aay 
which  ia  of  Talue,  and  worda  to  aay  it  with, 
the  atyle  will  oome  of  itadt*' 


Snnno  PmLoaorar :  Showing  the  Ultimate 
Social  and  Scientific  Outoome  of  Original 
Christianity  in  ita  Conflict  with  Surrir. 
ing  Andent  Heathenism.  By  Pbilif  C. 
Faicne.  Chicago:  &  C.  Origga  k  Co. 
Pp.  24«. 

Thb  apeculatiTe  theoriea  of  the  Semitea 
are  not  discussed  In  thla  work,  aa  might  be 
Buppoaed  from  ita  title.  It  ia  named  Semitio 
to  diatinguish  it  from  ''the  philosophiea  of 
Greeoe  and  Rome  and  the  Orient,**  and  be- 
cause the  author  of  its  great  reriral  waa  a 
Semite.  We  learn  that  it  is  ''the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God,**  and  that 
thia  formula  impllea  a  philosophy  "all  of 
which  may  be  grasped  into  the  one  first 
principle  aa  the  uniformity  of  the  uniformi- 
ties of  Ood*s  action.**  Chriat  did  not  intrust 
this  precious  system  to  writing  because  lan- 
guage is  def ectire,  but  he  "  referred  its  keep- 
ing'* to  a  better  Tehicle  of  thought,  "the 
aensuous  ideas.**  These  are  explained  as 
possessing  magnitude,  color,  motion,  and 
relatiTC  place;  superior  to  the  differentiala 
of  mathematics,  in  that  they  are  qualitatiTe 
aa  well  as  qnantitatiTe,  and,  to  cap  the  di- 
max,  they  are  "constructed,  like  the  rest  of 
the  body,  by  man*s  spirit  *»  I  In  spite  of  the 
inefficiency  of  language,  Mr.  Frieae  giTea  us 


"An  Ideal  Written  Social  Comfifartina," 
and  deaoribea  in  another  chapter  a  geacnl 
aodal  reformation.  Whether  we  agne  or 
not  with  hie  remediea  and  condBPoei,  k 
fully  persuadea  ua  that  woida  are  poor  ia- 
atrumenta,  and  a  snare  for  the  unwaiy. 

UcmoatLATBB  or  thi  TTmrED  Seateb  Gnuei- 
oalSuktxt.  Volume  XV.  ThiFotoiiac 
OR  YoimoBE  Masosoic  Flobla.  By  Wiu- 
lAM  MoBEisFoKTAUis.  Part  I,  Tcxt ;  Fut 
n,  Platea.  Washington.  Pp.  S77,  Him 
18a 

In  his  introduction  the  anthor  slalei  dHt 
the  formation  whose  flora  he  describes  vti 
for  a  long  time  included  in  the  aocdled 
Trias  of  the  Atlantic  slope.  Prol  W.  & 
Rogers,  howerer,  eariy  reoogoiaed  the  diiler- 
ence  between  this  group  of  atrata  and  noit 
of  the  Meaosoic  of  Virginia.  KeariyalldK 
phmta  deacribed  in  this  work  were  coHeefied 
by  the  author  in  Virginia;  the  few  otkn 
were  obtained  from  Maryland.  The  extcat 
of  the  ground  that  Prof.  Fontaine  bai  o- 
amined  makea  him  confident  that  the  UmSk 
herein  described  gire  a  fair  notion  of  tiie 
flora  of  the  "Potomac**  period.  He  givM 
the  locations  of  the  places  in  which  pbatt 
hare  been  found,  and  describes  the  mode  of 
occurrence  of  Uie  spedmens.  He  deseribei 
also  the  location  and  geology  of  the  Potonae 
beds.  The  botanical  descriptions  of  tbe  spa- 
des to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  sut^ 
fire  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  ToloBe 
of  text  A  aeriea  of  tablea,  oomparing  tk 
Potomac  planta  with  preTiously  described 
f  ossO  florae,  are  appended  by  permiaaoB  of 
Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward,  by  whom  th^  wse 
prepared,  for  his  own  use. 

BuLLnncs  or  thk  Ukited  Statb  Gbolooical 
SuaTBT.  Nos.  54, 65,50,  and  67.  Wash- 
ington. 

Ths  flrat  of  theae  f our  bonetbs  b  a  To(- 
ume  of  orer  three  hundred  pages  by  (W 
Barm^  entitled  On  the  Tkermi>-<itetrk  Mm- 
wremeni  of  High  Temperaimtu,  In  the  ia- 
troduction  a  general  account  of  netbodi  of 
pyrometry  is  given.  The  first  diapter  detli 
with  the  degree  of  constant  high  tenpen- 
ture  attahied  in  metallic  rapor  batbi  d 
large  dimenaiona.  The  calibration  of  eleo* 
trical  pyrometera,  by  the  aid  of  fixed  te- 
mal  data  and  by  direct  oompaiison  vitli  tke 
air  thermometer,  is  fully  described.  AcM>- 
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ter  iB  deroted  to  certain  pjro-electrio  prop- 
•rtSet  of  the  allojs  of  platinum,  and  tlie 
pyrometrio  naa  of  tlie  principle  of  Tiscoeitj 
Is  set  forth  at  length.  The  monograph  la 
oopioiialy  illustrated  with  cuts  of  apparatus, 
charts,  and  diagrams. 

No.  55  is  a  RepoH  of  Work  done  in  the 
Dwieiofi  of  Chemiatry  andFhyriea,  bj  I^'afik 
W,  Clarke,  Chief  Chemist.  It  embraces  pa- 
pers recording  examinations  of  a  number  of 
minerals,  and  miscellaneous  analyses  of  Ta- 
rious  minerals  and  waters. 

No.  55  is  a  paper  on  Foeeil  Wood  and 
Uffniie  of  the  Potomae  Formationy  hj  Frank 
H.  Knowfton,  giving  a  history  of  the  study 
of  the  internal  structure  of  lignites,  and  sys- 
tematic descriptions  of  silidfied  species. 

No.  57  is  a  ^  Geologieal  Reoomnaiaeanee 
in  Stmihwedem  Kaneae,  by  RobeH  Hay.  It 
girea  an  outline  of  the  geological  features  of 
the  region,  incidentally  toudiing  upon  pohits 
that  hare  an  economic  bearing.  The  PM>er 
Is  accompanied  by  a  geologic  map  of  south- 
western Kansas,  and  by  diagrams  of  sections 
and  bnttes. 

PmALom,  HIS  Lin  and  Work.  By  Roon 
Di  OuDfPS.  Authorized  Transla^on  by 
J.  Ru«lell,  with  an  Introduction  by  the 
Rer.  R,  H.  Quick.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.  Pp.  488.  Price,  $1.50. 
It  is  Tcry  proper  that  the  Life  of  Pesta- 
looi  should  be  the  first  biographical  work 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  International  Ed- 
ucation Series.  No  one,  perhaps,  of  the 
deroted  men  who  hare  labored  for  the  ad- 
Taooement  of  education  has  singly  contrib- 
uted more  to  its  improrement  or  left  a 
broader  mark  upon  its  after-course  than  he. 
It  is  to  him,  says  the  author  of  this  work, 
that  we  owe  the  reform  of  elementary  edu* 
cation— a  reform,  howcTcr,  whldi,  notwith- 
standfaig  the  progress  already  made,  is  far 
from  complete ;  and  his  history  must,  abore 
all,  be  a  history  of  the  great  Idea  which,  in 
its  sucoessiTe  stages,  he  sought  to  put  faito 
practice.  This  idea  was  the  education  of  all 
the  people,  and  that  by  drawing  out  their 
faculties.  The  conception  of  a  learned  edu- 
cation had  already  been  worked  out  before 
his  time,  but  this  could  only  be  for  the  few. 
Pestalossi's  life  was  an  effort  to  realize  his 
idea  of  the  extension  of  the  priyileges  of 
education.  It  was,  Dr.  Harris  remarks,  **a 
SQOoesaion  of  experiments,  each  ending  in  a 


failure  of  some  sort.  These  failures  are 
followed  by  a  period  of  depressire  reflection, 
in  the  course  of  which  Pestalossi  seems  to 
become  conscious  of  the  personal  weakness 
or  unwisdom  that  had  caused  his  plans  to  go 
wrong.  He  puts  the  fruits  of  his  experience 
into  a  treatise,  and  is  inspired  to  begin  again 
a  new  experiment"  These  experiments  and 
reflections  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  Baron 
de  Gnimps's  TiTid  memoir,  which  is  prepared 
Tory  largely  from  Pestalossi's  letters.  His 
first  experiments  were  made  with  his  son, 
upon  whom  he  intended  to  apply  Rousseau's 
ideas.  But  he  was  compelled  at  erery  step 
to  stop  and  fall  back  upon  his  own  obsorra- 
tions  and  the  memory  of  the  teachings  of 
his  mother,  who  had  dcToted  herself  with 
complete  abnegation  to  the  education  of  her 
children.  ^Struck  by  the  child's  natural 
need  of  continual  activity,  and  by  the  abun- 
dance and  Tersatility  of  its  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  faculties,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  by  guiding  all  these  powers  aright,  and 
by  rarying  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  prerent 
fatigue,  it  would  be  possible  to  teach  chil- 
dren not  only  to  earn  their  bread,  but  to 
cultirate  their  intellectual  and  moral  nature 
at  the  same  time."  80  he  projected  his  ag- 
ricultural and  manual  labor  institution  at 
Neuhof,  the  dose  of  which,  after  fire  years, 
was  followed  by  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  works  in  which  his  ideas  were  presented 
free  from  all  foreign  alloy.  The  results 
of  his  succeeding  experiment  at  Stanz,  as 
summed  up  by  Morf ,  show  forth  the  essential 
principles  upon  which  the  general  reform  of 
elementary  education  in  the  present  century 
has  been  conducted.  His  career  at  Burgdorf 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  illustrations  it 
afforded,  in  his  method  and  in  the  books  he 
made  there,  of  the  doctrine  of  sense-impres- 
sions as  the  foundation  of  instruction.  The 
lamentable  failure  at  Irerdun  left  Pestalozzi 
at  ei^ty  years  of  age  with  his  hopes  disap- 
pointed and  his  illusions  dispelled.  But  it 
did  not  break  his  courage  or  stop  his  ac- 
tirity.  He  immediately  set  himself  to  work, 
and  wrote  the  Song  of  the  Swan,  one  of  his 
most  remaricable  books ;  the  Experiences  of 
my  Life,  in  which  he  blamed  bimsdf  for  all 
his  misfortunes ;  a  fifth  part  of  his  Leonard 
and  Gertrude,  and  a  supplement  to  his  Book 
for  Mothers.  The  story  of  his  life,  the  tell- 
ing of  which  is  inrested  with  a  great  deal  of 
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inieresttii  followed  bj  a  ohapter  of  Pdnonal 
BMoUeetioDt  bj  the  Mtbor,  who  wu  one 
of  p6rtalo«Pi  {KipUs  al  iTOfdon;  and  bj 
aoooonti  <rf  hit  Rali^ioii,  hb  Fhiloni^j,  and 
his  Eleme&teiy  Method,  and  id  Niederer*! 
CoUaboratkxi. 

Rdoct  or  TBI  RoTAL  OomcissiOH  ov  m 
MiHiftAL  Rnouiofis  or  Ostauo  avd 
MiAMTBn  roa  nua  DirBLonaarr.  To- 
roQto :  Warniok  k  Sona.    Pp.  666. 

Tbb  plan  of  the  oommiteion  fai  outlining 
ita  work  indnded  inqniryinto  the  geology  of 
the  prorlaoe,  with  q>eoba  retoenoe  to  its 
eeooomie  minerale;  deecriptioQ  and  mapa  of 
te  working  ndnee  and  important  voderel- 
oped  minerd  neoareea;  tride  In  mineral 
prodoots;  information  and  nggestlona  on 
the  mbjeot  of  mining  lawt  and  regnlatlone ; 
and  inquiry  into  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting metallargical  Indostiy.  Its  methods 
Inclnded  eTsminatlnn  of  witnesses  and  per- 
sonal Tisltation  of  fanportant  districts  and 
places.  A  section  of  the  report  on  the  ge- 
ologj  of  the  proTince  indndes  a  systematic 
account  of  eadi  of  its  rock  formations,  with 
SQch  a  sketch  of  tfab  general  geotoglcal  feat- 
ures of  North  America  beyond  Ontario  as  was 
necessary  to  make  the  description  more  com- 
plete  and  Intelligible.  In  it  the  entire  re- 
salts  of  the  geological  sorreys,  otherwise 
scattered  throogfa  many  Tolomes  of  reports, 
are  smnmsrised  and  made  accessible.  The 
e?idenoe  that  Ontario  possesses  great  min- 
oral  wealth  is  abundant  and  Is  constantly  ao- 
cmnnlatlng.  There  are  iron  ores,  gold,  ga- 
lena, arsenic,  mica,  filnoos  serpentine,  i^Mp 
tite,  granite,  and  plombago  in  the  central 
and  eastern  coimties;  copper  and  nickel 
mines  In  the  8odbary  ^strict ;  gold-bearing 
quarts,  copper,  and  nldrd  In  the  town- 
diip  of  Denison;  goM  and  silTer  bearing 
Tcins,  Iron,  copper,  galena,  and  "immense 
quarries  of  marble*'  along  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Huron ;  gold,  sHver,  copper,  iron, 
galena,  phmbago,  doc,  granite,  marble,  ser- 
pentine, and  sandstone  north  of  Lake  Su- 
perior; a  ridi  surer  district  west  of  Port 
Arthur,  and  beyond  Uiis  district  gold-bearing 
quarts,  msgnetie  Iron  ore,  end  what  Is  be- 
UeTed  to  be  a  continoation  of  the  YermHion 
iron  range  of  Minnesota;  and  gold-bearing 
reins  hi  the  islands  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.   A  praotica]  business  basis  lias  been 


readied  in  tiie  derdopment  of  a  somber  of 
the  minerals,  as,  for  6xanq>le,  in  the  prodas- 
tioa  of  sslt,  pet^>lelln^  pho^hale,  nucs,  ee- 
nient,  gypsum,  and  buiUfing  stones,  sad  ia 
the  manufacture  of  bikk,  ten»«otta,  tOe, 
and  seww^ipe.  SilTer,  copper,  and  mdnl 
mines  are  woriced  with  much  skill  and  cd- 
eigy;  iwwwnhifag  has  beenintemiittent,  bat 
hss  good  prospects;  and  It  k  confidently 
hoped  that  gcdd-mining  will  become  cae  of 
the  established  industries  of  the  country. 

GuKPSis  or  FiTTT  TsABs:  Trs  Arrosno. 
BAPHT  or  AM  Amibicam  Womaji.  By 
Fraxcd  E.  Willabd.  IntroduetioQ  by 
Hannah  Whitall  Smith.  Chicago:  Worn. 
an*s  Temperance  PuUientSon  Associa- 
tion.   Pp.  700. 

Thb  journals  in  this  Toluminoiis  record 
are  psychologically  a  contrast  to  the  diary  of 
Marie  Bashkirtseff.  **  I  hare  ^le  dedie  of 
liring  upon  this  earth  by  any  naeans  in  mf 
power,**  wrote  the  young  Russian  artist,  coa- 
snmed  by  f ererish  tldrst  for  fune.  Twen- 
ty years  earlier,  a  girl  upon  the  Wiscouia 
prairie,  strug|^ing  with  aspiration,  cried  est, 
"What  Is  it— what  is  It  that  I  am  to  6e, 
OGod?**  In  Uiis  effort  li>6»— not  merdy to 
be  celebrated  at  any  cost— tiiere  ai«  no  mor- 
bid yearnings  for  sensation,  but  a  healthfol 
striTing  for  extended  usefulness. 

Miss  Willard  views  her  life  In  dx 
phases:  The  wdcome  diild,  the  happy  stu- 
dent, the  roving  teacher,  the  tirdess  travd- 
er,  the  temperance  organiser,  and  the  wqbmb 
in  pontics.  Three  chapters  descriptrre  of 
her  girlhood,  passed  on  a  fann  in  Book 
County,  Wisconsin,  give  attraethre  sketches 
of  i^oneer  life  happily  conditioned.  Tliers 
were  no  sdiools  In  this  district,  nevetthdess 
the  family  was  wdl  educated.  The  motiber 
had  been  a  school-teadier,  and  was  wdl 
read ;  the  father  was  a  student  of  Kstare, 
and  trained  the  childroi  to  <AiserTe  the  ways 
of  birds  and  butterflies,  the  habits  of  go- 
phers, squinda,  and  ants ;  to  know  the  vaii- 
ous  herbs,  and  what  thdr  uses  were;  to  no- 
tice different  grasses,  and  learn  their  names; 
to  tdl  the  names  of  curious  wild  floweit. 

y  eiy  naturally  the  daughter  beeame  In 
later  years  "Preceptress  in  Naturd  Sci- 
ences.** Her  girflsh  habits  show  an  eariy 
distaste  for  ordlnaij  feminine  oceupatNasL 
Her  fife,  aa  a  student  at  MQwaakee  Ooikge 
and  the  Northwestern  Fteiale  College,  Is  de- 
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Kribed  whh  enthosUsm,  and  her  sabBeqnent 
e^Mrianoes  ai  teaeher  in  eleyen  schools,  end^ 
log  M  Deuk  of  the  Woman's  Ck>Uege  at 
ETanston,  are  Tividl j  giTen  with  interesting 
details.  MiseWillard  was  bynatarefhower- 
er,  neither  a  stodent  nor  a  teacher.  Routine 
was  distasteful  to  her,  and  patient  interro- 
gmtion  of  Nature  or  life  was  foreign  to  her 
reatless  disposition.  The  opportunity  for 
exteosiTe  trarel  with  a  friend  accorded  with 
ber  desires,  and  two  years  were  spent  abroad 
Journeying  oTer  Europe,  Syria,  and  Egypt 
SbOTtly  after  her  return  she  was  inrited  to 
laeCnre  upon  lier  foreign  gleanings,  and  soon 
drifted  into  public  speaking.  The  latter  and 
Inrger  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  or- 
ganhntioQ  of  the  W.  0.  T.  U.,  temperance 
talks,  political  speeches,  reports  of  conven- 
tioos,  eulogies  of  men  and  women,  and  dls- 
■ertations  on  problems  sodal,  industrial,  and 
sanitary.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these 
questiooa  are  too  exacting  and  tumultuous 
to  be  satisfactorily  Udd  to  rest  It  may  be 
that  the  failure  to  (^tc  approxfanate  solu- 
tioDS  is  eonnected  with  the  mathematical 
inability  whidi  troubled  Hiss  Willard  as  a 
teadier,  and  which  is  rery  conspicuous  in  the 
arrangement  of  her  bodL  Her  logical  hori- 
aon  is  indicated  by  the  following  estimate  of 
^  one  of  the  kings  of  the  nineteenth  century  ** : 
**]feetfaig  the  skepticism  of  science  with  its 
own  'sdentific  method,'  he  prwtn  that,  if  a 
man  die,  he  shall  lire  againl"  Butit  must 
be  remembered  that  we  are  told,  in  the  in- 
trodneti<m  to  this  encyclopedic  volume,  that 
it  is  ''a  home  book,  written  for  her  great 
fiunfly  oirde,  to  be  read  around  the  evening 
lamp  by  critics  who  love  the  writer,  and  who 
want  to  leara  from  her  experience  how  to 
live  better  and  stronger  lives."  This  indul- 
gent Jury  of  half  a  million  readers  will  doubt- 
less render  a  verdict  of  unanimous  praise,  but 
an  even  larger  audience  may  be  unexpectedly 
entertafaied  by  this  life-story,  and  find  it 
worthily  called  ^  an  object-lesson  in  Ameri- 
can livfaig.'' 


Thb   gruDtiiT's    Atlas.     By  Richard  A. 
PiooTOB.   London  and  New  York :  Long- 
,0ieen&0a    Price,  $1.60. 


Li  this  little  work,  which  was  issued  just 
before  Prof.  Proctor's  death  last  year,  the 
originality  of  its  author  is  strongly  evident 
In  most  atlases,  the  different  divisions  of 


the  earth  are  represented  on  different  scales 
and  often  on  different  projections,  so  that 
the  ideas  they  convey  as  to  the  shape  and 
relative  positions  of  the  various  land  areas 
are  far  from  correct  The  oceans  generally 
are  not  mapped  at  all,  so  no  idea  is  given  of 
the  tradis  of  vessels  across  them,  nor  of 
the  directions  from  each  other  of  different 
parts  of  their  shores.  Prof.  Proctor  has 
avoided  these  defects  in  his  atlas  by  defect- 
ing the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  on  twelve 
maps,  each  representing  the  part  (A  the  sur- 
face of  a  sphere  corresponding  to  one  side 
of  an  inclosed  dodecahedrcm.  The  maps 
are  all  on  one  scale  and  a  uniform  projec- 
tion, and  each  occupies  a  double  octavo  page. 
There  are  also  two  index  maps,  which  show 
the  connection  between  the  maps  of  the 
series.  A  brief  description  of  each  map  is 
given  in  the  introduction,  and  on  the  pages 
between  the  maps,  usually  left  blank.  Prof. 
Proctor  gives  the  number  and  chief  contents 
of  the  map  on  the  other  side  of  the  leaf. 

Thb  Economio  Basis  or  PaorionoN.  By 
Simon  N.  Patten,  Ph.D.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Pp.  144. 
Price,  $1. 

Wi  have  wondered  why  some  adherent^ 
of  protection  did  not  get  out  a  book  of  this 
sort ;  for,  in  view  of  the  pronounced  tend-  ; 
emaj  of  free-traders  to  base  their  creed  on  ' 
fundamental  principles,  the  neglect  of  pro-  ; 
tectionists  to  do  the  same  looks  like  a  con- 
fession that  protection  has  no  principles  on 
which  to  stand.  But  now  Prof.  Patten  has 
undertaken  to  give  bri^y  the  reasons  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  him.  He  asserts  that 
free-traders  take  as  their  ideal  a  society  in  a 
"static"  condition,  while  for  a  society  in  a 
"dynamic"  or  progressive  state,  which  is 
the  actual  condition  of  America,  protection 
is  the  only  admissible  policy.  He  maintahu 
that  a  locality  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
devote  itself  to  the  exclusive  production  of 
the  commodity  which  it  can  yield  best,  be- 
cause the  surplus  must  pay  the  cost  of  long 
transportation  to  a  market  A  variety  of 
things  should  be  produced,  and  only  such 
quantities  of  each  as  can  be  consumed  in 
the  vicinity.  Although  not  so  large  a  gross 
result  could  be  obtained  in  this  way  as  by 
devoting  the  productive  power  of  the  com- 
munity to  a  specialty,  the  author  evidently 
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beUaret  that  the  net  return  would  be  great- 
er. Many  of  onr  raw  materiala  oome  from 
oountriea  wbere  Indoatry  is  iirqpilar  and  in- 
•if eotiTe,  and  Prol  Ftitten  aigoea  that  we 
should  make  oorselTes  independent  of  audi 
sooroes  of  supplj.  fie  says  that  skill  and 
oapltal  employed  in  an  orderly  oommnni^ 
will  generally  ontweigh  climatic  and  other 
natoral  advantagea  in  an  uncMliaed  ooonp 
try.  As  an  instanoe  be  mentions  the  pro- 
duotion  of  sugar  in  Gennany  from  beets  in 
competition  with  the  oane^ugar  of  Cuba. 
Wool,  he  says,  will  be  high  in  price  idiile  it 
remains  the  exdosiTe  product  of  regions  dis- 
tant from  the  markets,  and  can  only  become 
cheaper  when  fanners  in  hi^y  driliaed 
commnnities  take  to  raising  sheep  In  con- 
nection with  their  agriculture.  Prot  Patten 
maintains  that  trade  between  mercfaanta  of 
different  countries  which  b  profitable  to  the 
indiWduals  Is  not  necessarily  profitable  to 
the  countries.  Suppodng  a  pound  of  coffee 
in  Brasil  would  buy  three  pounds  of  sugar, 
while  if  Uken  to  Cuba  it  would  buy  four 
pounds.  In  this  case  a  trade  profitable  to 
dealers  would  spring  up,  and  Prof.  Patten 
asks  whether  auch  a  commerce  is  so  bene- 
ficisl  that  the  loss  of  it  would  work  permsp 
nent  injury  to  both  nations.  This,  he  says, 
is  a  matter  of  dispute.  There  are  many 
other  things  in  the  book  that  friends  of 
free  trade  will  regard  as  matters  of  dispute, 
which  are  not  so  designated  by  the  author. 
The  Tolume  is  adapted  to  proroke  discus- 
sion, and  perhaps  the  more  so  because  its 
small  sise  prcTents  the  insertion  of  facts  and 
figures  in  support  of  the  author's  portions. 

ElGHTB  AnNXT AL  REPORT  OF  THl  TTnITKD  StATIB 

GiOLOOiCAL  SuBTiT,  1 886-'87.    By  J.  W. 

Powell,  Director.  Washington.    Parts  I 

and  II.     Pp.  1096. 

Ih  this  report  the  director  gives  a  full 
description  of  the  business  organization  of 
the  Survey,  comprising  the  division  of  dis- 
bursements and  accounts,  the  division  of 
illustrations,  the  division  of  library  and  doc- 
uments, and  the  editorial  and  miscellaneous 
division.  During  the  year  covered  by  the  re- 
port, an  aggregate  area  of  66,684  square  miles 
had  been  surveyed  during  the  field  season 
and  mapped  during  the  office  season.  T(^)o- 
graphic  work  was  pushed  forward  vigorously 
in  Massachusetts,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Qovemments,  and  the  sur- 


veys of  that  State  and  of  New  Jentr  n 
now  practicaDy  completed.  The  sarv^  d 
the  District  of  GdmnhU  and  f 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  i 
was  prosecuted  in  the  aoathetn  AppahdJEi 
rq;ion  with  a  large  force,  and  eztoB^ 
tracts  were  surveyed  in  the  Weafesn  gatei 
and  Territories.  Daring  tbe  year  gedo^ 
investigations  were  carried  on  by  PtoC.  P^ 
pelly  on  the  Ardisean  rocks  of  New  Ib^iad, 
by  Prof.  Irving  among  the  iron^naiag  ad 
copper4>earii^  rodu  of  Lake  Sapexior,  \n 
Prof  .  Shaler  on  the  tide-marshes  of  the  Atlizt 
tic  coast,  and  by  Mr.  Gilbert  on  the  stroete^ 
of  the  Appalachian  MonntaiDS.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward made  a  careful  leamvey  ef  KUgvi 
Falls,  and  inveatigationfl  m  glacial  geekef 
were  carried  on  nnder  PioC  GfaaBbefB. 
The  combined  inveetigittioDS  of  the  gmsil 
geologic  structure,  and  of  the  coal,  qH,  §i^ 
etc.,  of  Montana  were  somewhat  crippled  b^ 
the  l<»ig  illness  and  finally  bj  ^  cpaie- 
quent  redgnatioa  of  the  Teteran  geoh)^ 
Dr.  Ferdinand  V.  Hajden,  bat  dmii^  the  hn- 
ter  part  of  the  year  the  work  was  csnied  gq 
byDr.Peale.  Other  fields  In  which  wark  vis 
prosecuted  are  the  TeUowstone  Natioeal  Fvk 
by  Mr.  Hague,  the  stractnral  and  muuBg^ 
ology  of  Colorado  by  Mr.  Emmons,  the  fcd- 
canic  deposits  of  Calif omia  and  QrcgGU  by 
Captain  Dutton,  tiie  iron-ore  and  mail  be& 
of  northern  Mississippi  and  Louisisaa  bf 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  Qoatemaxy  depoaa 
of  the  coastal  plain  between  North  GuaOat 
and  New  Tork  under  Mr.  McGee.  The  aiei 
affected  by  the  Charleston  eartbqinake  vai 
also  examined,  and  Mr.  Becker  eompktft^ 
his  report  on  the  quicknlver  mines  cf  tbe 
United  Stotes.  Work  in  paleootokigT  irai 
carried  on  by  Prof.  Marsh,  Mr.  Wakstt,  Br. 
Dall,Piof.  Ward,andMr.Scndder.  Oneof 
the  most  important  events  of  the  year  k 
systemadc  geology  was  the  disooveiy  by  Dr. 
White  and  Mr.  Hill  of  a  great  aeries  of  Cre- 
taceous strata  in  Texas  underlying  the  rocks 
hitherto  regarded  aa  the  base  of  the  Aaoeri- 
can  Cretaceous,  and  correspondizi^  in  01817 
respects  with  the  Lower  Cretaceous  deposia 
of  Europe.  Chemical  work  was  cuaA  oa 
by  Prot  Clarke,  Mr.  Chatard,  and  Mesn. 
Gooch  and  Whitfield.  Mr.  Day  oontined 
the  collection  of  mining  statistics.  Sevenl 
miscellaneous  researches  were  also  in  prog. 
The  report  of  the  director  is  wb^ 
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iBented  by  administntiTe  reports  from  the 
beads  of  diTiskms,  which  giro  further  de- 
tails coDceming  the  work  of  the  jear.  The 
foUowing  papers  also  aooompany  the  direct- 
or's report :  Quaternary  History  of  Mono 
Yalley,  Oalifomia,  by  Israel  C.  Russell;  Qe- 
<rfogy  of  the  Lassen  Peak  District,  by  J.  a 
Dfller;  The  Fossil  Butterflies  of  Florissant, 
by  Samuel  H.  Scudder;  The  Trenton  Lime- 
atone  as  a  Source  of  Petroleum  and  Inflam- 
mable Gas  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  by  Edward 
Orton;  The  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Fossil Phmts,  by  Lester  F.  Ward;  Summary 
of  the  Geology  of  the  QuioksilTer  Deposits 
of  the  Paoiflc  Slope,  by  George  F.  Becker ; 
and  The  Geology  of  the  Island  of  Mount 
Desert,  Maine,  by  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler. 

Joass  HopKiRs  UmTiBsiTT  Srunm  ix  His- 

ToaiOAL  Aim  PoLmcAL  Sonifoi.    Eighth 

Series.    Edited  by  Hbebkrt  B.  Adams. 

Baltimore.    Published  monthly. 

Tn  first  subject  treated  this  year  in 
these  studies  was  The  Beginnings  of  Ameru 
can  NatitmaUtg^  by  Alhitm  W,  Small,  of 
which  Chapters  I,  II,  and  most  of  III  are 
gireo,  forming  a  double  number.  (Price, 
one  dollar.)  The  scope  of  this  inquiry  com- 
prises the  constitutional  relations  between 
tbe  Continental  Congress  and  the  colonies 
and  States  from  1774  to  1789.  Chapter  11 
tells  the  composition  and  organization,  and 
tbe  acts  of  the  Congress  of  1774,  and  the 
corresponding  acts  of  the  colonies;  while 
Chapter  m  giTcs  a  similar  history  of  the 
Congress  of  1775.  A  ten-page  paper  on 
Th4  NmdM  of  Sdf-n^fpordng  Wonun,  by 
Miss  Clare  de  OraffmrM,  is  included  in  the 
same  pamphlet. 

Part  III  of  the  current  series  contains 
an  essay  on  Local  Oovemmeni  in  Wieeomin, 
by  Iknnd  K  Spencer,  together  with  a  sketch 
of  The  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  in  Balti- 
more, by  Lewie  K  Sleiner.  (Price,  twenty- 
ilTe  cents.) 

Sjptmieh  ColoniBaium  in  the  Southweti  is 
treated  in  Part  IV,  by  /WwO:  W,  Blaekmar, 
(Price,  fifty  cents.)  This  is  an  account  of 
the  efforts  of  Spain,  by  militory,  religious, 
snd  ciril  means,  to  colonize  and  secure  ctm- 
trol  of  California  and  the  territory  north 
of  Mexico.  It  embraces  a  sketdi  of  the 
celebrated  mission  system  employed  to  Chris- 
tianiae  the  Indians  of  Upper  California. 

A  double  number  is  deroted  tcTheStudg 
rot.  xxxyn.^61 


of  Bietorg  in  Oermang  and  ISranee,  by  Paml 
Fridhieq,  being  translations  by  Miss  Henai^ 
eUa  Leonard  of  two  papers  by  Pro!  Fr6d6- 
ricq,  of  Ghent  (Price,  one  dollar.)  In  these 
papers  the  methods  of  the  professors,  the 
cources  that  they  prescribe,  and  eren  their 
personal  appearance  and  the  habits  of  the 
students,  are  given  in  detail,  and  in  a  fa- 
miliar and  often  amusing  style.  At  one  of 
the  lectures  in  the  Unirersity  of  Berlin, 
Prof.  Fr6d6ricq  saw  a  listener  using  an  ear- 
trumpet,  and  he  tells  us  all  about  the  queer 
omtrivance  in  a  foot-note.  Among  the  mas- 
ters of  historical  teaching  whom  he  heard 
lecture  in  Germany  were  Treitschke,  Droy- 
sen,  Curtius,  Pauli,  Waitz,  and  Yon  SybeL 
He  also  called  upon  Yon  Banks,  who  no 
longer  lectured.  In  Paris  he  heard  MM. 
Alfred  Maury,  Paul  Meyer,  Victor  Duruy, 
Monod,  and  Layisse.  In  the  same  pamphlet 
with  these  papers  is  included  a  sketch  of 
Early  Pre^yterianism  in  Maryland,  by  Ber. 
/.  William  Mcllvain. 

National  Hxaltb.  Abridged  from  The 
Health  of  Nations.  A  Beview  of  the 
Works  of  Sir  Edwfai  Chadwick,  K.  C.  B. 
By  Benjamin  Ward  Biohardson,  M.  D., 
F.  B.  S.  London  and  New  York :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  1890.  Pp.  820. 
Price,  $1.60. 

Thi  demand  for  an  inexpensive  form  of 
Sir  Edwin  Chadwick*s  writings  led  to  the 
preparation  of  this  volume.  Selections  have 
been  made  from  tbe  subject-matter  of  Health 
of  Nations,  omitting  explanatory  paragraphs, 
chapters  relating  to  police  regulation,  poor- 
law  administration,  and  historical  accounts 
of  sanitary  effort.  The  essays  have  been 
rearranged  and  well  classified  in  four  parts : 
health  in  the  dwelling-house ;  health  in  the 
school ;  health  in  the  community ;  and  health 
in  the  future.  Under  the  first  head  the  con- 
struction and  economy  of  sanitary  dwellings 
is  considered,  and  the  best  mode  of  drain- 
age,  ventilation,  warming,  and  securing  free- 
dom from  dampness.  The  value  of  soft 
water  is  urged,  and  roof-gardens  are  recom- 
mended for  crowded  districts.  The  benefit 
of  healthful  homes  is  shown  in  the  establish- 
naent  of  improved  dwellings  for  working 
people  in  London,  where  the  death-rate  has 
been  reduced  in  some  localities  from  forty- 
two  to  eighteen  per  thousand. 

The  half-time  eysfem  in  educatioD,  which 
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Mr.  OhadwidL  origfaiated,  ii  ezplmined  in 
Part  11.  Thif  oombinAtkni  <rf  meiiUl  and 
manual  training  we  are  beginning  to  reoog- 
niae  aa  a  better  educational  method  than 
mere  onltiTatlon  of  inteUeotnal  facoltj.  Mr. 
Chadwiok  itatea  aa  a  remit  of  trial,  **  where 
there  haTe  been  good  approzimationa  to  the 
proper  physiological  as  wdl  as  pcjchological 
conditions,  aa  in  the  half-time  indnstrial 
district  schools,  epidemic  diseaaea  hare  been 
banished  and  the  rate  of  mortality  reduced 
to  one  third  of  that  which  preTails  among 
the  general  community."  Among  the  more 
important  subjects  discussed  in  Part  in  are : 
practical  remedies  for  intenq)eranoe,  health 
fHTtm  war,  and  the  connection  of  banknq>tcy 
with  ill  health.  In  the  dosing  di^>ters  the 
(inandal  outcome  of  better  sanitation  is 
figured ;  the  lowering  of  the  death-rate  re^ 
suits  in  curtailment  of  funeral  expenses,  flar- 
ing of  labor  and  reduction  of  outlay  in  po- 
lice and  penal  administration. 

The  dominant  idea  of  the  book  is  that 
prevention  of  disease,  porerty,  and  crime  la 
more  economical  than  cure.  It  is  singulariy 
free  from  dogmatic  assertion,  and  every 
practical  suggestion  is  founded  upon  dose 
obeenration  or  supported  by  careful  study  of 
statistics.  Dr.  Richardson  haa  performed  no 
slight  labor  in  rendering  this  work  accessi- 
ble ;  it  occupies  less  than  half  the  space  of 
Health  of  Nations,  presents  the  biographical 
sketdi  in  a  shorter  form,  and  contains  an 
Autotype  portrait  of  the  eminent  sanitarian. 

AmTAVOKD  Pbtsiooeapht.  By  Jobh  Thobii- 
TOH,  M.  A.  London  and  New  York: 
Longmana,  Oreen  ft  Go.  Pp.  842.  Price, 
$1.40. 

Thb  scq>e  of  this  volume  has  been  made 
to  conform  to  the  syllabus  for  the  advanced 
stage  of  physiography  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  of  the  Museum  at  South 
Kensington,  London.  The  matter  that  it 
indodes  falls  largdy  hi  the  field  to  whidi 
the  name  New  Astronomy  has  been  given. 
In  the  words  of  the  preface:  *'It  is  con- 
cemed  more  with  the  physical  and  chemical 
constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies  than 
with  their  exact  podtions  and  movements, 
as  discussed  in  the  older  department  of 
astronomy.  This  older  brandi,  however,  has 
not  been  entirely  neglected.**  Nearly  all  the 
contents  of  tiie  book  could  be  induded  un- 
der the  heading  astronomy,  though  there 


are  chapters  dealing  with  atmoepheik  and 
oceanic  movements,  terrestrial  magnfltwa, 
measurement  of  the  surface,  aixe,  and  ekape 
of  the  earth,  secular  cooling  of  the  earth, 
and  secular  dianges  of  climate.  An  appcD- 
diz  contains  several  tables,  a  number  ol 
paragraphs  relating  to  the  formatian  and 
the  analysis  of  rocks,  and  a  Qst  of  exaauna- 
tion  questions.  Physiographj  in  the  titk 
of  this  book  is  not  equivalent  to  phyaiod 
geography  aa  it  b  often  intended  to  be  else- 
where. AH  the  di^rters  are  foOy  HhiBtrated, 
eqiecially  those  relating  to  spectrum  analy- 
sis and  to  the  con^tution  of  the  son.  A 
colored  plate  of  spectra  ia  also  inserted. 

MOHOGRAPBB  OF  THI IlMTrD&ATBS 6sQSi>0l- 

oalSubvct.  YolnmeXVL  TekPixao- 
loio  FiSHis  or  N(«TB  AxmcA.  By  Joidi 
Stbomo  Nkwbibbt.  Washington.  Pp. 
840.    Plates,  58. 

Thb  matter  of  this  monograph  is  ar- 
ranged with  the  design  of  representiz^  the 
progress  of  fish-Uf  e  in  North  America  dnriag 
the  golden  age  of  the  fish  tribe,  as  iUustrated 
by  the  large  amount  of  material  tint  bu 
come  into  the  author's  hands.  He  has  nuder- 
taken  to  give  references  to  all  notices  of  our 
older  fossil  fishes  hitherto  published,  nzid  has 
added  to  them  descriptions  and  figures  of  all 
the  new  forms  that  he  has  met  with.  The 
new  material  described  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  some  general  quesCkms  as  to 
the  origin  and  devdopment  of  fish-life  ca 
the  earth  which  are  referred  to  as  they  come 
iq>  In  the  chronological  arruigement  of  the 
descriptfens.  The  fishes  are  described  fat 
the  order  of  tbdr  geological  systems,  begin- 
ning with  the  oldest.  The  review  stops  at 
the  top  of  the  Coal  Measures,  as  no  Fennlan 
fishes  from  this  country  have  evm'  come  un- 
der the  anthor^s  observation. 

The  subject  taken  by  the  president,  Zsiu 
tar  F,  Ward^  for  his  address  at  the  tenth  an- 
niversary meeting  of  the  Biological  Society, 
of  Wadiington,  was  The  O^mrm  of  Bioloyk 
JBvoluHon.  In  opening  Mr.  Ward  spoke  of 
the  common  error  in  regard  to  etdutiua, 
whidi  puts  every  form  of  creature  tiiat  fives 
or  ever  haa  lived  among  the  direet  ancestors 
of  the  human  spedes.  The  course  of  biokgle 
evolution  has  beoi  rather  like  the  branching 
growth  of  a  tree,  and  Mr.  Ward  sets  forOi 
some  of  the  laws  in  aooordanoe  with  wliidi 
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this  development  takes  place.  The  first  is 
tlie  extincdon  of  trunk  lines  of  descent,  bj 
▼irtue  of  which  a  trunk  sends  up  a  branch 
which  is  capable  of  higher  progress  than  the 
teunk  itself,  and  in  time  comes  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  trunk.  This  in  turn  sends  up  a 
branch  by  which  It  is  overtopped  and  super- 
seded as  the  trunk  of  the  erer-branching  sys- 
teoL  Another  law  is  that  of  persistence  of 
unspedalised  types,  instances  of  which  are 
the  persistence  of  low  forms  of  articulates, 
mollusks,  and  reptiles  with  the  dominant 
types  of  animals,  white  the  higher  forms  of 
these  orders  have  been  extinguished  by  com- 
petition with  these  dominant  types.  Turn- 
ing to  the  Tegetable  kingdom,  Mr.  Ward 
points  out  by  what  steps  development  has 
proceeded  in  this  field  from  its  earliest  be- 
ginnings in  cryptogamic  life  to  its  highest 
and  latest  expression  in  the  gamopetalous 
cticoiyledon.  He  then  considers  the  influ- 
ence in  the  modification  of  structure  exerted 
by  extra-normal  causes — ^L  e.,  such  as  produce 
dbaracters  that  are  of  only  indirect  use  to 
the  organism.  The  doctrine  of  natural  se- 
lection has  been  severely  criticised  of  late 
years,  and  the  best  way  of  defending  it,  Mr. 
Ward  believes,  is  to  take  the  ground  that 
fortuitous  variation  goes  on  at  all  times,  in 
many  directions,  and  to  great  lengths,  with- 
out any  perceptible  change  in  the  degree  of 
adaptation  which  the  varjring  forms  have  to 
their  environment  No  beneficial  effect  need 
be  felt  until  well-formed  varieties  have  been 
developed.  Among  extra-normal  infiuences 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  showy  and 
fragrant  flowers,  and  bright-colored  and 
pleasant-flavored  fruits.  Another  important 
influence  of  this  class  comprises  the  causes 
which  in  many  cases  make  one  sex  differ  so 
widely  from  the  other. 

An  address  was  (^ven  by  Dr.  B^r<m  D, 
Baliied,  State  Botanist  of  New  Jersey,  be- 
fore  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Agriculture 
last  winter  on  the  suk^]ect  of  Jiuttt,  8mut$y 
JBrffotty  and  BUij  in  which  he  described  some 
of  the  diseases  that  seriously  affect  field- 
crops,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  and  named  rem- 
edies that  have  proved  successful  in  com- 
batfaig  them.  The  paper  comes  to  us  in 
pamphlet  form.  It  is  free  from  botanical 
technicalities,  and  hence  can  be  understood 
and  used  by  any  intelligent  farmer.  A  list 
of  the  fungi  most  injurious  to  New  Jersey 


farm-crops  is  appended,  together  with  four 
plates  in  which  many  of  them  are  figured. 

Part  Vn  of  Volume  I  of  the  Becorda 
of  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists  con- 
tains a  list  of  members,  with  their  profes- 
sional positions  and  addresses,  and  a  record 
of  the  eighth  meeting  of  the  society,  held  in 
New  York,  December  27  and  28,  1889.  The 
president.  Prof.  Goodale,  of  Harvard,  took 
Science  in  the  Schools  as  the  subject  of  his 
address,  and  suggested  as  a  means  of  se- 
curing genuine  science  study  in  the  lower 
schools  the  preparation  of  a  book  on  phys- 
ical geography,  the  part  relating  to  each 
tributaxy  science  to  be  made  by  a  master  of 
the  science,  and  the  whole  to  be  co-ordinated 
by  a  master  in  pedagogics.  An  outline  of  lab- 
oratory work  in  each  of  the  sciences  should 
be  induded,  some  one  of  which  should  be  se- 
lected by  the  teacher  for  his  pupils  to  become 
practically  acquainted  with.  Since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  society,  the  addition  of  sci- 
ence to  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
college,  and  to  the  general  course  of  study 
in  common  schools,  has  been  urged  in  the 
name  of  the  society  by  Prof.  William  N.  Bice 
and  other  members  before  various  educa- 
tional associations.  The  officers  elected  for 
the  present  year  include  Prof.  H.  Newell 
Martin,  president,  and  Prof.  Henry  H.  Don- 
aldson, of  Clark  University,  secretary. 

A  detailed  examination  of  The  Marine 
Climate  of  the  Southern  California  Coad 
and  Ue  Rdationt  to  Phthisis  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  pamphlet  by  P.  C.  Remondino^ 
M.  D.,  of  San  Diego.  In  passing  from  the 
islands  off  the  coast  to  the  mountains  and 
down  into  the  desert  beyond,  the  author  dis- 
tinguishes six  varieties  of  climate  that  are 
met  with.  Three  of  these  have  more  or  less 
of  a  marine  character,  while  the  others  are 
land  climates,  but  none  of  them  can  be  called 
moist  Dr.  Bemondino  tells  what  are  the 
prevailing  temperatures,  quantities  of  air- 
moisture,  character  of  the  seasons,  weather, 
eta,  in  different  parts  of  the  region  he  de- 
scribes, and  bears  confident  testimony  as  to 
the  benefits  that  consumptive  patients  may 
expect  from  the  dry  and  equable  air  of  the 
coast,  or  the  foot-hills,  or  the  mountains  of 
southern  California. 

Bulletin  No.  22  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  consists  of  Reports  of  Observa- 
tions and  Experiments  in  the  Pradieal  Work 
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of  the  DMaUmy  bj  a  Dmnber  of  agents.  It 
oompriaat  reports  on  methods  for  destroying 
the  red  scale  of  Cklifomia,  bj  D.  W.  Goquil- 
lett ;  on  Insects  of  the  season  in  Iowa,  hj 
Herbert  Osbom ;  on  insects  affecting  grains, 
hj  F.  M.  Webster ;  on  Oallf omia  insects  in 
general,  by  Albert  Koebele ;  on  Nebraska 
Insects,  bj  Lawrence  Broner ;  and  entomo- 
logioal  notes  from  Iflssoari  for  the  season 
of  1889,  by  Mary  E.  tfnrtfbldt 

Theaddreesof  WUUam L. Dudlmfyhfiott 
the  American  Association  at  Toronto  last 
year  was  on  Tht  Natm^  of  Arndtpanu,  It 
is  now  pubHshed  as  a  pamphlet,  and  is  mainly 
occnpied  with  a  history  of  dIscoTeries  relat- 
ing to  the  chemistry  of  amalgams.  It  co«i- 
tatns  a  bibliography  of  the  subject,  occupying 
eleTen  pages. 

In  a  paper  on  The  Cradle  of  ike  Semitee, 
read  before  the  Philadelphia  Oriental  Chib, 
Dr.  2>.  G,  BruUom  brings  together  the  erl^ 
dence  tending  to  show  that  the  progenitors 
of  the  Israelites  were  of  a  blonde  type,  and 
came  to  Asia  from  northwestern  Africa. 
Prof.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  replied  to  this  In 
a  paper  directed  to  showing  the  Insecurity 
of  some  of  the  grounds  that  Dr.  Brinton  had 
taken.  The  two  essays  are  published  in  a 
pamphlet  together. 

A  teble  of  PiHmme  and  their  JnHdotee 
has  been  issued  by  The  National  Druggist 
(Druggist  Publishing  Company,  St  Louis).  It 
is  prhited  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  strong  ma- 
nila  paper,  and  Its  directions  are  brief  and 
dear.  It  would  be  somewhat  more  useful 
to  unscientific  persons  if  It  stated  that  so- 
dium and  magnesium  sulphates  are  also 
known  reepectirely  as  Glauber's  and  Epsom 
salts,  and  if  It  avoided  such  words  as  emeto- 
cathartic 

7%e  Report  of  the  Oommieekmere  of  the 
State  JieeerffotUm  at  Niapara^  for  October, 
1888,  to  September,  1889,  records  the  doings 
of  the  commission  during  the  year  desig- 
nated, and  their  reoommendations  for  future 
work.  O.  K.  Gilbert's  History  of  the  Ni- 
agara  Rlrer,  noticed  in  the  July  number  of 
this  magadne.  Is  published  in  the  same 
pamphlet.  The  commissioners  have  Issued 
also  a  folded  sheet  containing  suggestions 
to  yisitors,  and  a  map  of  the  vicinity  of  ^e 
falls. 

Students  of  political  science  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  compare  a  translation  of 


The  Federal  Conetiiu^om  of  Germans  ^^ 
Tersity  of  Pamsylrania,  00  cents)  with  lbs 
Constitution  of  tfie  Uidted  States^  The 
translator  is  Prof.  Edmemd  J,  Jame^  «i» 
has  based  his  version  on  the  one  prioted  in 
the  Government  report  on  Fin-dgn  Belatioaf 
for  1877.  A  detailed  toble  of  eontaitB  ii 
prefixed  to  the  document,  and  a  histcncil 
introduction,  whidi  is  essentially  a  tiaoils- 
tlon  of  the  correepotiding  section  ii  Toa 
Rdnne's  Yerfueung  des  dentsdien  Bsieb. 

Among  its  drcnlars  of  Inf  onnatioa  tot 
1890,  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  ioiei 
^t^Uth^Eekimo  and  jEMmo-BttgHek  reeek- 
tUariei,  compiled  by  Ensign  Roper  Wdk^Jr^ 
U.  a  N.,  and  Interpreter  John  W,  Kdbf. 
These  vocabularies  contain  11,818  words, 
and  are  preceded  by  twenty  pages  of  Hsbo- 
randa  concerning  the  Arctic  Eskimos  ii 
Alaska  and  Siberia,  by  John  W.  KeDj. 
These  memoranda  embrace  traditknt,  bitt 
of  history  and  description,  customs  and  n* 
perstitions  of  the  Eskimos.  Two  maps  ire 
contained  in  the  pamphlet 

The  JMootAlfftbra  of  Prol  G,  A.  Farf- 
worth^  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  is  in- 
tended to  present  a  thorough  and  pruticil 
treatment  of  the  prindples  of  elementaiy  al- 
gebra. It  covers  suifident  ground  for  •d> 
mission  to  any  American  cdlege;  sad  it 
and  the  author's  college  algebra  are  enoogh 
to  occupy  the  time  givoi  to  the  subject  is 
our  best  schools  and  colleges.  The  prob- 
lems are  carefully  graded,  mostiy  new,  tad 
dther  original  or  sdected  from  recent  ex- 
aminaticm  papers.  The  eariy  diapteis  are 
quite  full ;  and  the  introductory  chapter  pre- 
sents a  free  discussion  of  the  prindpks 
with  which  the  student  beginning  algebct 
ought  to  be  acquainted. 

Dreamiho^  a  Book  of  Emye  uritfai 
tfi  the  Country  (George  P.  Humphrey,  Boch- 
esterX  is  a  reprint  of  some  of  the  prose  writ- 
ngs  of  Alexander  BmUh^who  wrote  bat  little, 
but  that  UtUe,  whetiier  the  prose  or  poetry 
of  it,  of  sudi  a  charaicter  as  to  cause  regr^ 
that  he  did  not  write  more,  and  to  give  him 
a  place  among  English  dassic  authors.  The 
title  of  the  work  suggests  that  the  eme^ 
were  written  from  the  domain  of  fancy;  tiiey 
certainly  embody  the  author's  own  tbot^htti 
and  not  what  he  borrowed  from  another. 
In  style  tiiey  are  of  the  very  best  SngUak 
Some  of  them  are  purely  literaiy;  otfaeia 
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•fe  00  audi  subjects  as  The  Fear  of  Death 
«m1  Dying,  A  Lark's  Flight,  The  Importanoe 
of  a  Man  to  Himself,  Books  and  Gardens, 
aod  Vagabonds. 

A  series  of  philosophical  papers  has  been 
added  to  the  publications  of  the  Unirersity 
of  Pennsylfania,  under  the  editorship  of 
Profs.  Fullerton  and  Oattell.  The  first  num- 
ber (^  the  series  is  a  thick  pamphlet  by 
Pro!  Gtorge  8tuaH  FuUerton,  entitled  On 
JSammmt  and  Identity.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  essay  the  author  enumerates  and  de- 
fines at  length  seren  kinds  of  sameness,  and 
then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  samenesses  of 
the  real  self.  He  sUtes  that  **  men  use  the 
word  identity  to  mark  certain  kinds  of  same- 
neas  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  conscious- 
neas  of  duality.'*  A  second  division  of  the 
paper  is  a  critical  presentation  of  the  ways 
in  wliioh  Tarious  philosophers  haye  dealt 

An  essay  on  Mainumidm^  giving  an  ac- 
ooont  ci  his  philosophy,  has  been  published 
bj  Rabbi  Xomw  Oro9tmann^  D.  D.  (Putnam, 
25  centsX  In  a  rough  classification  Dr. 
Orossmann  would  put  Maimonidee  with  phi- 
losophers of  religion,  since  he  devoted  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  relation  between  meta- 
physics and  Jewish  theology.  While  cred- 
iting Maimonides  with  great  philosophical 
insi^^t,  Dr.  Groesmann  is  not  blind  to  his 
limitations,  and  pdnts  out  several  errors 
whidi  hampered  him  in  oonmion  with  his 
contemporaries. 

An  autobiography  of  rare  interest  is  pre- 
sented hi  The  lift  of  Qwrgt  H.  Stuart, 
written  by  himself,  and  edited,  at  his  re- 
quest, by  Prof.  Robert  EUu  Thompmm,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Stuart's 
life  was  associated  with  some  of  the  most 
exciting  events  of  our  recent  history.  As 
the  editor  characterises  his  career,  it  "ex- 
tends through  a  memorable  half-century 
of  our  country's  history,  and  touches  more 
or  less  closely  upon  all  the  great  religious 
and  philanthropic  movements  of  that  time. 
While  he  has  not  taken  any  part  in  political 
life  or  sought  any  eminence  in  that  field,  be 
has  been  brought  into  contact  with  many  of 
our  public  men,  from  the  anti-slavery  group 
of  half  a  century  ago,  to  Linooln,  Grant, 
and  the  national  leaders  of  our  own  time. 
...  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  occupied  al- 
most a  unique  position  in  our  ecclesiastical 


life,  as  representing  that  spirit  of  unity  which 
has  been  awakened  in  the  American  churches 
during  and  since  the  war."  Mr.  Stuart  was 
bom  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  and  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1881,  when  about  fif- 
teen  or  sixteen  years  old.  In  18S6  he  heard 
one  of  Mr.  Gough's  temperance  addresses, 
and  from  that  moment  became  an  upholder 
of  every  measure  for  temperance.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  Join  the  anti^slavery 
movement.  When  the  question  of  the  union 
of  Presbyterian  churches  came  up,  he  did 
hb  best  to  advance  it  He  was  instrumental 
in  introducing  the  Toung  Men's  Christian 
Association  into  the  United  States  and  b 
extending  its  organisation.  Early  in  the 
civil  war  he  saw  a  place  in  the  matter  of 
care  for  the  condition  of  the  soldiers  which 
the  Sanitary  Commisdon,  admirable  as  its 
organization  was,  could  not  wholly  fill,  and 
called  the  Toung  Men's  Qiristian  Associa- 
tion to  the  institution  of  the  Christian  Com- 
mission, and  became  its  president  In  this 
position  he  was  brought  into  relations  with 
the  officers  of  the  Government  and  the  army  - 
and  with  the  soldiers.  When  General  Grant 
was  chosen  President,  Mr.  Stuart  was  given 
the  first  invitation  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  condition  of  his  health  pre- 
vented his  accepting  the  office,  but  he  was 
one  of  President  Grant's  most  trusted  coun- 
selors, and  assisted  him  in  his  efforts  to 
have  the  Indians  dealt  honestly  with.  He 
died  in  March,  1890.  His  autobiography, 
besides  delineating  himself,  is  a  picture  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  derives 
further  interest  from  incidental  notices  of 
men  eminent  in  the  State,  the  Churdi, 
and  philanthropy  with  whom  he  had  rela- 
tions. 

A  number  of  articles  and  addresses  have 
been  published  by  Prof.  Charlet  8,  Mack, 
M.  D.,  in  a  small  volume  under  the  title  Phu 
loaophy  in  Homaopaihy  (Chicago :  Gross  k 
Delbridge).  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to 
furnish  students  of  homoeopathy  and  the 
general  public  with  arguments  on  which  to 
rest  a  belief  in  homoeopathic  treatment  One 
of  the  diapters  is  an  address  to  some  stu- 
dents in  an  allopathic  medical  college,  in 
which  a  list  of  questions  submitted  by  the 
students  are  answered.  An  appendix  con- 
tains an  essay  on  the  treatment  of  criminals, 
and  a  discussion  of  an  article  by  one  De 
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OhAima,  suggesting  an  sffinitj  betireen  ho- 
nuBopaihy  and  Swedenborgianism. 

A  paper  bj  G.  W,  HambUUm,  ](.D.,  on 
The  Suppremum  of  OimtMnyi^iiim^  to  whkh 
we  called  attention  some  months  ago,  when 
it  was  published  in  Science,  has  been  re- 
printed in  a  neat  paroplilet,  with  flexible 
doth  coTers  (N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  40  oentsX  It 
forms  the  first  nomber  of  a  series  to  be  called 
Fact  and  Theory  Papers.  Dr.  Hambleton 
maUitains  that  consnmption  is  prodnoed  bj 
causes  that  ohe^  free  respiration  and  bj 
dusty  air,  and  the  first  aim  of  his  treatment 
is  to  secure  the  breathing  of  a  full  sopply 
of  pure  air. 

Count  TbbtoTf  Krmtatr  Bimata,  trans- 
lated  by  Benjamin  R.  Tudcer  and  published 
by  him  in  Boston,  is  a  story  of  a  man's  t»- 
liement  passion  for  his  own  wife,  and  his 
consequent  Jealousy.  These  feelings  become 
ungovernable  upon  hearing  the  performance 
of  the  music  which  gives  the  story  its  title, 
and  events  following  this  incident  prompt 
the  sufferer  to  murder.  The  author's  inten- 
tion, though  his  method  may  be  mistaken,  is 
to  teach  a  salutary  moral  lesson. 

The  PlrU  Annual  Report  of  tht  Agri- 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  Oomeil  UnH- 
9er$itjf  covers  the  ei^^t  months  from  April 
80, 1888,  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  re- 
ports of  the  director  and  other  officers  relate 
mostly  to  the  business  of  organization.  In 
transmitting  the  report  to  the  Governor  of 
New  YoTk,  Prof.  C.  K.  Adams,  President  of 
Cornell  University,  states  that,  in  organlsng 
the  station,  the  trustees  of  the  unirersity 
availed  themselves  in  every  practicable  way 
of  the  large  resources  alr^y  forming  a 
part  of  the  GoUege  of  Agriculture.  The 
completeness  of  this  outfit  dedded  the  trus- 
tees to  use  the  expenditure  for  buildings 
provided  for  by  the  Hatdi  Act  hi  erecting  a 
building  for  the  careful  study  of  noxious  in- 
sects. Appended  to  the  report  are  the  four 
Bulletimv  which  were  also  issued  separately 
during  the  year.  The  chief  topics  treated 
in^fa^  Bulletins  are  an  Experimental  Dairy 
House,  Experiments  hi  feeding  Lambs,  The 
Insectary  of  0>mell  University,  and  Grow- 
ing  Oom  for  Fodder  and  Ensilage.  All  of 
these  papers  are  illustrated. 

Under  the  title  of  ffow  to  remember 
Hittory^  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  pub- 
lish a  Method  of  memorizing  Dates,  with  a 


summary  of  the  most  important  evests  oC 
the  last  four  oentories,  by  Vhrffinia  Comer 
8h4nfer,  Each  century  b  represented  by 
a  chart,  and  the  diart  is  divided  into  a 
hundred  squares,  one  for  eadi  year.  Bsch 
square  is  divided  into  five  sabffivisifins, 
answering  respecttvdy  to  erents  in  war  and 
peace;  in  politics,  social  and  reli^poitt  life; 
in  literature,  sdence,  and  art;  miscdlaikeoas 
erents;  and  deaths.  Different  coontries  sie 
represented  by  devices  of  oolor.  When  the 
date  of  any  event  is  to  be  fixed,  it  is  noted 
by  filling,  in  the  square  standing  for  the 
year,  the  subdivisitm  corresponding  with  the 
character  of  the  event,  wi^  the  color  or  cdors 
corresponding  with  the  country  or  eoontzies 
to  whidi  the  erent  reUtes.  To  the  chaitt, 
which  are  given  as  spedmens  of  what  m^ 
be  done,  texts  are  ^ipended,  embodying  a 
dironological  table  of  the  erents  represented, 
and  reading  accounts  of  the  saute  events  of 
considerable  fullness.  The  plan  is  c^iabte 
of  indefinite  modification  and  enlargemest 
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The  Wator-Sipply  •f  Menphls.— The 
dty  of  Memphis,  TeniL,  now  poeaeesee  a 
complete  supply  of  pore  water,  which  forces 
itself  throu^  artesiau  wells  from  a  depth 
of  about  four  hundred  feet  below  the  sur> 
face.  The  artesian  source  was  discoTcred  in 
1887  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Graves,  of  the  Ice  Com- 
pany, who,  seeking  water  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  ice,  made  borings  to  the 
depth  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet. 
There  he  struck  water,  which  at  once  rose 
to  the  surface  and  spouted  up  hi  a  gushing 
fountain.  This  source  has  since  been  util- 
ized in  numerous  private  wells  of  hotels  and 
manufacturing  establishments  and  in  the 
public  supply  of  the  dty.  It  lies  hi  a  stra- 
tum of  **  water-bearing  sand,"  nearly  eight 
hundred  feet  thick,  which  is  reached  after 
boring  through  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  feet  of  hard,  impervious  clay  that  forms 
the  "  bed-rock  '*  of  the  region,  and  furnishes 
a  permanent  bottom  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
Above  this  is  a  stratum  of  gravel  twenty 
feet  thick,  topped  by  the  bluff  formation 
of  loess  that  constitutes  the  surface  of  the 
region  and  gives  character  to  it  These 
formations  extend  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  eastward,  and  there  outcrop  one 
after  the  other — the  water-bearing  sand, 
which  is  sandwiched  between  the  clay  already 
mentioned  and  another  day  below  it,  being 
represented  by  a  tract  twenty  miles  across 
and  of  indefii^te  length,  which  may  be  seen 
in  Fayette  and  other  counties  along  its  line 
down  into  Mississippi  This  region,  on 
which  is  gathered  the  water  that  percolates 
to  the  wells  of  Memphis,  is,  in  its  general 
surface,  about  three  hundred  feet  above  high 
water  of  the  MlssissippL  In  May,  1889, 
there  were  fifty-seven  bored  wells  in  Mem- 
phis, five  of  which  only  reached  the  water- 
bearing sand,  while  the  others  went  down  to 
depths  of  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  feet  and  more.  They  are  included 
within  an  area  three  mites  long  and  one 
mile  wide.  The  average  depth  of  the  thirty- 
two  wells  through  which  the  water-supply  is 
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f ufnkhed  is  aboDt  four  buttdred  feet  They 
are  all  ooimected  by  a  tonnclf  fire  feet  in 
diameter  buide,  and  walled  with  iMidc, 
wbieh  liaa  been  eonatnicted  in  the  imp«n- 
008  day  serenty-aix  feet  below  the  upper 
Hmit  of  artesian  flow.  From  the  ^  wet  cham- 
ber **  of  thi«  tunnel,  in  wbieh  the  water  is 
coUeeted,  it  is  pumped  for  distribution  over 
the  dty.  The  character  of  tiM  water  is 
shown  1^  the  most  careful  tests  to  be  of  the 


Sdeaee  li  lewa.— The  paper  of  most 
gSDeral  mterest  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Iowa  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1887,  1888, 
and  1889,  is  the  annual  address  for  1888  of 
President  Herbert  Osbom.  It  renews  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  Iowa  in  the  Tari- 
ous  fields  of  sdenoe,  and  gives  a  forecast  of 
the  directions  in  which  work  in  the  future 
may  be  conducted  with  most  immediate  ad- 
Tantage.  The  first  Iowa  Academy  of  Sciencea, 
which  existed  from  1875  to  1884,  was  the 
means  of  encouraging  iuTestigation  In  many 
parts  of  the  State,  and  secured  the  pubUca> 
UoD  of  a  number  of  valuable  papers.  The 
present  Academy,  of  which  R.  Ellsworth  Call 
is  secretary  and  treasurer,  was  organised  In 
1887.  Besides  this  body,  the  Iowa  Assem- 
bly of  the  Agassiz  Association,  the  State 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies, 
Agricultural  College  and  Weather  Serrice 
are  mediums  for  scientifio  publication  on 
subjects  appertaining  to  thdr  respectire 
spheres.  Anthropological  work  has  been  fur- 
thered by  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Much  has  been  done  by  the  geological  sur- 
veys  and  by  individual  naturalists  from  1819 
on.  Continued  geological  studies  and  the 
development  of  the  weather  service  are  in- 
dicated as  the  leading  lines  on  which  future 
scientific  work  may  be  prosecuted.  The 
proceedings  of  the  three  years  covered  by 
the  volume  contain  many  excellent  special 
papers. 

Uses  •f  Slag.— The  slags  produced  in 
iron-making  vary  in  composition  according 
to  the  ore  that  is  used,  but  are  all  alike  in 
that  their  chief  constituents  are  silica,  lime, 
and  alumina.  From  the  chemist's  point  af 
view  they  are  a  kind  of  impure  glass,  and 
they  in  so  far  resemble  glass  that  when  rap- 
Idly  cooled  they  are  apt  to  fly  to  pieces.  The 


uses  to  which  sbg  has  been  kngBit  pakue 
the  production  of  slag-sand  by  imimf^ 
molten  material  into  water  and  the  pRpiB- 
tion  of  bricks  and  mortar  from  it;  sad  ibe 
casting  of  it  into  blocks,  which  are  &atf 
used  in  paving.  The  regular,  smooA  wm- 
face  of  these  blodcs  is  an  ol^jeetkm  to  their 
use ;  but  this  is  obviated,  and  the  ided 
cleavage  surface  Is  obtained  by  casdogt^B 
double  with  a  notch  around  Ibe  mai^ 
where  they  are  broken  by  a  Aaip  Umr. 
Besides  befaig  tooghened  and  more  dsBS, 
the  slag,  when  annealed,  has  a  stroag  s&i- 
ty  for  Portland  oemeni,  and  mutes  with  is 
into  a  concrete  of  remarkable  tiw^mHS 
whidi  is  one  of  the  best  pavecaent  materials 
of  its  class.  The  slag,  broken  by  mai^Berj, 
is  largely  used  in  KngJand  for  road-aaks^; 
for  this  purpose,  the  material  sboald  eea- 
tain  about  equal  proporUons  of  JSam  sad 
slUca  and  seven  or  dgiit  per  oent  of  shouak 
**  Slag- wool,**  or  "  silicate  cottoo,"  is  <^ 
tiuned  by  turning  a  jet  of  steam  or  an  sk- 
jet  upon  the  stream  of  molten  dsg  as  it 
issues  from  the  fomace.  By  this  the  skg 
Is  dispersed  or  broken  op  into  eoendess 
small,  bead-like  partides,  eadi  of  whack,  ts 
it  flies  away,  carries  behind  h  a  defieste 
thread  of  finely  drawn  or  '^spun'*  slag.  Tba 
substance  has  several  valuable  pwpcrtiea.  It 
is  extremely  light,  and  absolutely  firefroof ;  a 
a  non-oonductor  of  heat  and  soond ;  sad  is 
so  porous  that  it  will  absorb  laiigequanti&s 
of  water,  and  readily  retains  the  same  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  last  property  is  m- 
portent  In  the  use  of  the  subetanoe  as  a  fiie- 
proofing  material ;  for,  when  water  Is  pumped 
into  a  burning  boilding,  it  is  held  by  the 
slag-wool  as  by  a  vast  sponge,  and  will  evolve 
steam  sufficient  in  itself  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  or  at  least  assist  powerfully  in  detig 
so.  It  is  also  an  antiseptic;  and  this  prop- 
erty, in  conjunction  with  its  great  poros^, 
seems  to  render  it  specially  applicable  for 
medical  purposes.  Slag  cements  are  pre- 
pared largely  at  several  factories  ca  tiie 
continent  of  Europe.  To  make  tiiem,  tbe 
slag-sand,  dried,  is  ground  fine,  mixed  with 
slaked  lime,  and  stamped,  and  the  whote 
intimately  mixed  in  a  *' homogenLBer "  of 
special  construction.  The  slag  eemot  is 
lighter  than  Portland  cement,  takes  kngfr 
to  set,  and  is  cheaper.  It  is  b^d  in  grest 
favor  in  Germany,  though  it  is  not^  pah^l^ 
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■o  good  in  all  retpecU  as  Portland  cement 
Another  kind  of  slag — the  Thomas,  or 
**  basic  slag,'*  prodnoed  in  making  steel — is 
remarkable  for  its  richness  in  phosphoric 
add,  and  is  coming  into  nse  as  a  fertilizing 
material  The  demand  for  it  in  Germany 
already  exceeds  the  whole  arailable  produo- 
ticti  of  the  oonntry,  and  it  is  imported  from 
Oreat  Britain  and  Austria. 

He  VtnAtiM  ef  a  lew  bludr— An 

interesting  account  of  the  newly  emerged 
Toksanic  island  of  the  Tonga  groop  is  giren 
bj  Mr.  J.  J.  Lister  hi  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  for  March.  It 
has  reoeired  the  name  of  Falcon  Island,  and 
was  formed  by  an  eraption  in  1886.  It 
was  Tlsited  during  its  formation  by  some  na- 


moth  and  small  sand-piper  oonstltnted  the 
animal  population.  The  Island  will  probably 
haye  disappeared  in  a  few  years,  unless 
another  eruption  occurs,  as  the  wayes  are 
rapidly  wearing  the  shore  line  away. 

The  Fuelishness  ef  Deetors.— Dr.  Bobert 
G.  Eccles,  in  a  lecture  on  the  Eyolution  of 
Medical  Sdencc,  deliyered  before  the  Brook- 
lyn Ethical  Association,  pays  a  Just  tribute 
to  the  unselfishness  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion.  Medicine,  he  says,  "in  all  ages  has 
attracted  into  its  ranks  the  most  self-sacri- 
ficing members  of  society.  As  a  science,  it 
was  bom  in  altruism.  To  this  day  it  offers 
the  greatest  opportunities  of  any  depart- 
ment of  life  for  the  practice  of  the  roost 
ennobling  graces  of  character.    These  con- 


Falcon  Iblaitd. 


tires  of  the  group,  who  say  that  the  center  of 
\  was  wholly  on  one  side  of  the  present 
showing  that  in  all  probability  the 
wind  played  an  important  part  in  determin- 
ing its  position.  The  uncoyered  portion  lies 
approximately  northwest  of  the  supposed 
center.  It  consists  of  two  parts :  a  conical 
mound  at  its  southern  end,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  feet  high,  and  a  flat 
•ztending  to  the  northward,  which  is  from 
tan  to  twelTe  feet  aboye  high  water.  There 
is  a  considerable  shoal  area  north  of  the  flat, 
bvt  at  the  base  of  the  higher  poison  the 
water  deepens  rapidly.  The  soil  of  the 
island  consists  of  a  fine-grained,  dark-gray 
aaaterial  arranged  in  strata.  The  strata  are 
narked  by  difTerence  in  color  and  the  yaiy- 
lag  thickness  of  the  salts  which  haye  crys- 
tallised on  them.  The  soil  below  the  sur- 
face was  found  still  hot ;  the  temperature  at 
a  depth  of  sey^i  feet  being  100**  Fahr.,  while 
at  the  surface  it  was  only  74*.  With  the 
exception  of  two  young  ooooanut-trees,  which 
seemed  not  rery  hardy,  there  was  no  yege- 
tailon  but  a  lew  bunches  of  grass ;  and  a 


stitute  a  primary  cause  of  Its  eyolution. . .  • 
Medical  men  stand  alone  in  the  earth  among 
all  others,  striying  with  theh*  whole  might 
to  extinguish  their  own  business.  They 
preach  temperance,  yirtue,  and  cleanliness, 
knowing  well  that,  when  the  people  come  to 
follow  their  adyice,  their  occupation,  like 
Othello's,  win  be  gone.  They  establish 
Boards  of  Health,  to  arrest  the  spread  of 
disease,  while  well  aware  that  sudi  sanitary 
measures  steal  money  from  thehr  purses. 
How  well  they  succeed  is  shown  by  official 
statistics.  .  .  .  Nobody  eyer  fails  to  send 
for  a  physician  in  typhus  feyer.  Only  six 
persons  in  a  mUlion  die  of  this  disease. 
Many  more  used  to  die  when  no  effort  toward 
its  suppression  was  made.  Whooping-cough 
seldom  frightens  patients,  and  neighborly  old 
ladies  of  both  sexes  giye  adyice.  As  a  con- 
sequence, 428  in  a  million  die  of  this  disease. 
Measles,  being  a  little  more  serious,  needs  the 
doctor  oftener,  and  only  341  in  a  million  die. 
Scarlet  feyer  is  still  more  alarming,  so  that 
medical  adyice  is  more  In  demand,  and  222 
hi  a  million  die  of  it.    Diphtheria  frightens 
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still  more,  thus  assuring  the  doctor's  pres- 
ence oftener,  and  166  in  a  million  die.  It  is 
thus  with  erery  disease:  the  fewer  it  kills 
the  more  people  fear  it,  becaose,  if  they  did 
not  fear  it,  they  would  play  the  fool,  and 
gtre  it  a  chance  to  kill  more  people.  If 
bakers,  grocers,  dry-goods  men,  carpenters, 
tailors,  and  members  of  all  other  lines  of 
business,  gare  as  much  of  their  labor  in 
diarity  as  doctors  do,  poverty  would  instant- 
ly be  wiped  from  the  earth.** 

DragM-flM  Md  Mm^iKms.— A  study 
of  practicable  methods  of  getting  rid  of  the 
nu^yances  of  flies  and  mosquitoes  has  been 
set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Lambom,  of 
New  York,  aided  by  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jeesnp ; 
and  the  first  fruits  of  the  effort  will  shortly 
appear  in  the  publication  of  three  essays, 
for  which  prises  hsTc  been  awarded.  Mr. 
Lambom,  baring  been  struck  with  the  to- 
radty  of  dragon-flies,  and  their  actirity  in 
destroying  mosquitoes  and  flies,  inrited  at- 
tention to  the  iuTCf tigation  of  their  life  his- 
tory, and  of  the  possibility  of  propagating 
them  and  applying  them  directly  to  the 
destruction  of  the  noxious  Insects.  The  in- 
vestigations showed  that  under  natural  con- 
ditions dragon-flics  were  among  the  most 
formidable  enemies  that  the  offensiTe  insects 
had  to  encounter ;  but  the  results  as  to  the 
practicability  of  artificial  propagation  and 
application  were  not  encouraging.  Mrs. 
Aaron,  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom  the  first 
prise  was  awarded,  found  that,  as  they  do 
not  breed  in  the  same  waters  as  the  mos- 
quito, they  would  hsTe  to  be  produced  on 
an  enormous  scale  and  then  taken  to  the 
mosquitoes;  and  that  the  artificial  breeding 
of  them  is  attended  with  great  difficulties. 
Mr.  Archibald  C.  Weeks,  of  Brooklyn,  made 
experiments  in  breeding  them  artificially, 
and  failed.  They  can  not,  moreorer,  be 
kept  in  houses  and  cities  without  changing 
their  habits.  Mr.  William  Beutenmuller,  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  ffistory, 
finds  that  dragon-fiies  are  the  natural  enemy 
of  the  mosquito  in  its  rarious  forms  and  of 
fiies,  and  that  those  insects  disappear  before 
them,  but  concedes  the  difficulty  of  raising 
them  artificially.  These  experiments  do  not 
dispose  of  the  question  of  our  calling  dragon- 
flies  into  serrice.  £arly  efforts  usually  faH  of 
the  success  that  follows  patient  persistence. 


Mudi  may  be  accompliriied  at  oaee  by  a. 
couraging  the  natural  multiplioatkn  of  tic 
LibeUyHda ;  and  future  effort  may  yet  <fe- 
Telop  a  practicable  way  of  rmising  tfacm  aiti- 
fidally.  Other  remedies  are  suggested  vhkk 
seem  efficient  and  more  immediately  piadl- 
cable.  Among  them  are  the  coItiTatioQ  of 
the  yeast^fungus,  whidi  is  fatal  to  fliei,  sad 
attacks  tliem  frequently;  fisli-planting;  thor- 
ou{^  draining  of  spots  where  water  can  stnd ; 
and  insecticides,  one  of  the  nooet  efficMot  of 
which  is  kerosene.  One  drop  of  oil  sppBed 
to  a  pool  having  ten  square  indies  of  SB^ 
face  deared  it  rery  quiddy  of  all  fife ;  and 
three  dollars*  worth  of  erode  dl  wfll  be 
suffident  to  apply  to  a  mosqnito-pood  of  a 
hundred  acres  five  times  in  a  season.  Sprsy- 
ing  petroleum  on  oompost-lies|»s  and  other 
breeding-places  is  equally  effective  to  pie- 
vent  the  derdopment  of  flies. 


WalUig^ttliks  aid  Vm\ 

— ^The  art  of  making  walking-stidD  sod  um- 
brella4iandles  has  been  greatly  derekped 
during  the  last  forty  years.  Fonneriy,  only 
a  very  few  native  woods  and  some  foreign 
species  were  used  for  these  purposss. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  first  coUectloii  iQbs- 
trathig  the  materials  used  was  presented  by 
a  London  firm  to  the  museum  at  Kew.  The 
collection  has  been  ocnnpleted  by  a  suppis> 
mentary  one  from  the  same  house,  and  in  iU 
later  form  exemplifies  many  points  in  the 
advance  of  the  art.  There  is  now  hardly 
any  limit  to  the  material  that  can  be  tuned 
to  account  for  the  purposes  under  considen- 
tion,  and  manufacturers  keep  a  keen  hxik- 
out  for  new  sources  of  material,  and  novd- 
ties  in  sticks  and  fashion.  The  cohiTatian 
of  sticks  for  the  market  has  been  tak« 
up  as  a  business  at  some  places  in  ceoii- 
nental  Europe,  and  special  attcntSoii  is  oika 
paid  to  making  the  roots  grow  into  shap^ 
forms  for  the  handles.  A  Lcmdon  manufari- 
uring  establishment,  the  fioor  space  of  wUdi 
nearly  covers  an  acre,  have  extensiTe  store- 
houses filled  with  native  and  foreign  sticka, 
from  which  stock  is  drawn,  as  it  is  wanted, 
for  the  shops.  These,  as  they  grow,  aie 
often  veiy  crooked,  and  have  to  be  strai^it- 
ened.  A  hehp  of  sand  te  provided  on  the 
top  of  a  very  hot  stove,  into  wluch  the 
stidcs  are  plunged,  and  kept  till  thej  have 
become  pliable.    **  Hie  workman  then  tafcn 
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the  crooked  atidc  while  it  is  still  hot  and 
inserts  it  in  a  notch  cat  in  a  stoat  board, 
placed  at  an  angle  inclined  from  him,*' 
wh^e  he  bends  and  strains  it  When  it  has 
become  perfectly  straight  it  is  throim  down 
to  cool,  after  wfaidi  it  becomes  rigid  and  per- 
manent  in  its  lines.  Heat  is  an  important 
element  in  this  matter,  and  prodaces  differ- 
ent effects  on  the  seyeral  Idnds  of  wood,  the 
degree  of  beat  necessary  to  straighten  one 
kind  of  stick  being  often  sufficient  to  spoil 
another  kind.  The  same  power  which  makes 
a  crooked  stick  straight  is  applied  to  make 
a  straight  one  crooked ;  so  we  find  that  the 
rigid  stems  of  bamboos,  partridge  canes,  and 
all  the  Tarioas  Idnds  of  sticks  that  are  re- 
quired to  be  carled  or  twisted,  are  by  the 
application  of  heat  made  to  assame  almost 
any  shape  or  form.  Thus  we  often  see 
ladies'  san-shade  handles  twisted  and  even 
tied  into  doable  knots.  By  far  the  largest 
number  of  sticks  osed  are  those  known  as 
natural  sticks— that  is,  saplings  of  trees  or 
dimbing  plants,  when  the  roots  have  suffi- 
cient character  to  form  handles  or  knots. 
These  are  always  more  in  demand  than  sticks 
cot  from  solid  wood.  The  finished  canes 
are  sometimes  mounted  with  predous  metals, 
stones  such  as  onyx,  jasper,  marbles,  even 
predous  stones,  ivory,  and  horns  of  all 
kinds. 

MIerMceple  Stradm  •f  8toM«— The 
inrestigation  of  the  minute  structure  of  min- 
erals and  rocks  is  recommended  by  Dr.  H. 
Hensoldt  as  the  applicaticm  most  eminently 
adapted  to  afford  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
to  the  lover  of  the  microscope.  It  presents 
an  exceeding  complexity  of  forms  and  a 
most  wonderful  display  of  colors,  and  offers 
a  field  as  yet  almost  untrodden  and  affording 
endless  opportunities  for  research.  "  Espe- 
cially striking  and  lovely  is  the  appearance 
of  many  of  the  volcanic  or  igneous  rocks, 
when  reduced  to  thin  sections,  and  examined 
under  the  microscope.  The  dullish  green 
lava,  called  pitch-stone,  which  is  found  in 
dikes  on  the  island  of  Arran,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  exhibits  under  the  micro- 
scope whole  forests  of  fern-trees,  garlands, 
leaves,  and  flowers  of  marvelous  magnificence. 
A  certain  granite  from  Cornwall  contains 
needle-shaped  crystals  of  tourmaline,  radiat- 
ing star-like  from  a  common  center.    Ba- 


salts, obsidians,  porphyries,  serpentines  from 
various  localities,  show  labyrinths  of  multi- 
colored crystals  resembling  rows  of  pillars, 
turreted  casties,  and  fairy  caves,  glowing  in 
all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow.  The  sediment- 
ary or  stratified  rocks,  while  they  can  not 
under  the  microscope  equal  their  Plutonic 
rivals  in  brilliancy  of  color  or  gorgeousness 
of  crystalline  display,  make  up  for  this  de- 
fidency  by  other  features  of  interest,  com- 
pensating the  inquirer  with  revelations  of  a 
different  character,  but  none  the  less  re- 
markable. Many  marbles  and  limestones 
are  found  to  be  literally  composed  of  f oram- 
inifera,  the  tests  of  rhizopods,  resembling 
tiny  sheUs  of  ^  the  most  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful forms.  .  .  .  Thin  sections  of  almost  any 
piece  of  flint  exhibit  under  the  microscope 
quite  a  litde  world  of  curious  organic  re- 
mains, sudi  as  sponge  spicules,  xanthidia, 
small  fragpnents  of  coral,  and  the  foraminif- 
era  already  mentioned,  furnishing  very  strong 
evidence  that  the  flints  are  silidfied  fossil 
sponges.  .  .  .  This  branch  of  study,  though 
barely  thirty  years  old,  has  already  contrib- 
uted such  a  vast  deal  of  new  information 
to  natural  sdence  that  it  has,  in  more  than 
one  respect,  revolutionized  our  old-fashioned 
conceptions  of  geological  researdL" 

Aspkttt  li  BiUdlBg  Caistnietlmi.— Some 

interesting  examples  of  recent  new  uses  of 
this  substance  are  given  in  a  paper  with  the 
above  titie  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Doorman,  published 
in  Architecture  and  Duilding.  The  writer 
says :  "  From  the  cellar  to  the  roof,  asphalt 
has  been  used  where  the  requirements  have 
been  water  and  fire  proof  floors.  Its  prin- 
dpal  merits  are  its  uUer  impervioutnen  to 
water  or  dampy  and  its  dasticilyy  whereby 
cracking,  espedally  from  the  influence  of 
frost,  is  prevented.  Also  from  a  mnUary 
point  of  view  the  advantages  of  asphalt  are 
incontestable,  for  it  possesses  great  antisep- 
tic properties,  and,  owing  to  Its  having  no 
joints,  it  is  ihipossible  for  particles  of  animal 
or  vegetable  matter  to  lodge  in  crevices  and 
putrefy.  It  greatly  promotes  deanliness,  as 
it  can  be  easily  washed,  and  for  this  reason 
is  invaluable  In  hospitals,  breweries,  stables, 
etc  Asphalt  first  appears  in  your  specifica- 
tions as  under  the  item  of  'damp  course.* 
It  is  advisable  to  lay  throughout  the  walls 
on  the  grade  of  the  cellar-floor  half  an  Indi 
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of  wphalt,  with  a  Iftp  of  mboui  two  inchet 
on  the  inBide,  bo  BUowing  a  conneetioii  with 
the  Mphah  finish  of  the  cellar-iloor  and  her- 
meticaUy  aealing  the  bonae  f  rnd  damp,  nox- 
iooa  gaaea,and  vennin.  In  roAidenoes  70a 
wiO  probably  oonaider  yon  have  done  your 
dnty  by  aaphalt  if  yon  haTe  thoa  specified 
for  your  damp  course  and  oeUaMloor ;  in  the 
latter,  by  the  way,  three  foortha  of  an  indi 
of  aaphalt  on  three  inches  of  hydraulic  co> 
ment  concrete  will  serre  the  desired  purpose 
of  a  durable  damp-proof  floor.  The  yards  of 
dty  residences  are  now  frequently  laid  with 
asphalt,  the  material  being  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  the  roller-skates  and  tricydea  of  the 
younger  members  of  a  family.  FVom  a  build- 
ing, then,  in  which  only  one  floor,  the  cellar, 
Is  required  to  be  of  asphalt,  let  us  consider 
where  ereiy  floor  and  the  roof  can  be  of  this 
material;  In  printing-houses,  lithogr^ifaing 
establishments,  breweries,  sugar -refineriea, 
and  slaughter-bouses,  you  will  often  find  this 
material  used  tbrougboul  This  year.how- 
eyer,  sees  a  noTclty  in  construction  with  as- 
phalt Theophilus  P.  Chandler,  Jr.,  archi- 
tect, of  Philadelphia,  is  using  rode  asphalt  on 
CTery  floor  of  a  large  apartment-house;  the 
carpets  will  lie  on  the  asphalt,  bdng  fast- 
ened down  to  narrow  strips  of  wood  set 
against  the  partitions  when  the  asphalt  is 
laid.  Now,  I  fancy  I  hear  yon  say, '  Well, 
asphalt  Is  not  pleasant  in  appearance.' 
Why,  gentlemen,  the  mayor's  private  oflice 
in  the  great  City  Buildings  of  Philaddphia, 
the  greatest  munidpal  edifice  in  the  country. 
Is  laid  with  asphalt  with  a  border  of  colored 
tiles." 

8«ae  PMple  of  Hew  Giteett-^Of  the 

natives  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  Owen 
Stanley  Range,  New  Guinea,  Sir  William 
MacGregor  says  that  their  features  are  de- 
ddedly  good,  and  their  faces  indicate  more 
character  and  strength  than  those  of  the 
arerage  coast  men.  The  cheek-bones  in 
some  are  rather  broad  and  prominent  The 
nose  is  generally  of  the  Semitic  type.  They 
possess  all  the  volubility  of  the  Papuan  race, 
and  are  less  shy  than  tribes  that  have  seen 
more  of  white  men,  but  are  apparentiy  su- 
perstitious and  easily  frightened.  ^  They  in- 
formed us  that  they  used  both  the  bow  and 
the  spear,  but  we  never  saw  one  of  them 
with  a  weapon,  and  I  could  not  induce  them 


to  bring  any  to  camp;  not,  as  H  S|9«eci 
as  if  they  raistmnted  na,  hot  sf^^ly 
doubting  whether  it  woold  noa  be  miiMii  i- 
stood  should  any  of  them  with  azitt  hthor 
hands  meet  any  of  our  party  away  b^A 
campw**  They  always  left  the  csmp  bdws 
nightf alL  They  would  ezdMi^  leod  f?r 
salt,  beada,  and  cutlery,  but  did  not  on 
mndi  for  tobacco,  growing  a  good  quLn 
of  their  own.  Tbej  also  csliivate  pts£. 
beans,  yama,  sweet  potatoes,  and  scwn. 
varieties  of  bananais  and  baie  shmdk:^ 
food. 


OrigiA«rike 

F.  W.  Putnam,  in  an  address  beffse  ib^ 
Azdusological  Association  of  the  Uaiver^ 
of  Pennsylvania,  said,  in  rrfcreaoe  ce  :« 
ori^  of  our  Indiana,  that  two  wdl-de^sd 
gronps  of  rsoea  are  found  in  Ameiiea.  Tkr 
have  entirely  different  shaped  sksDi.  (^ 
group  starts  in  Mexico  and  readies  to  Fera. 
They  are  a  diort-headed  people,  f^  ex- 
tended across  from  Mezioo  alc^  the  Grlf 
coast,  up  the  Misslsdppl  TaOey  asd  st.i^ 
the  southern  portioa  of  the  Atkntie  eoast, 
not  crosdng  the  Alleghaniew  sad  net  beo; 
found  north  of  the  Gfeat  Lakes.  Thervee 
the  people  that  boat  the  mounds  sad  fcsBiied 
thedvilizationof  VeziooaadPeni.  katKts 
race,  a  long-headed  people,  iohalnted  tk 
northern  part  of  the  comttry,  and  were  tb: 
authors,  among  other  artidea,  of  cetci 
objeota  found  in  Wiaconsia.  These  n^ 
races  have  met  aad  minted,  and  the  res^: 
is  the  American  Indian. 

SMitti  cf  M.  PistevH  iBtl-nhkl^fii- 
■eit— U.  L.  Perdrix's  report  of  the  ei> 
ral^  vaednations  at  the  Pasteer  lasdr.'&t 
since  1886  divides  the  cases  treated  cto 
three  dasses:  those  of  persons  Uttes  by 
dogs  ascertsined  experimentally  to  be  Etc : 
of  persons  bitten  by  dogs  decided  by  Tctc-v 
nary  examination  to  be  mad  ;  aad  ol  perecrj 
bitten  by  dogs  supposed  to  be  rshid.  Tbe 
proportion  of  deaths  after  treatmeat  is 
shown  by  the  tables  to  be  veiy  small;  ^  a 
total  of  7,89S  cases  of  all  the  dasMS,  It  vii 
0-67  per  c^t;  but  the  proportiDa  has  ^- 
creased  from  year  to  year ;  it  having  been 
0*94  per  cent  in  1886,  0*73  in  1887, 0^  ia 
1888,  and  0*83  in  1889.  The  decrcaie  s  at- 
tributed to  a  better  appredation  of  the  gnv- 
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\tj  of  the  cases  and  a  more  judicious  propor- 
tioning of  the  measure  of  treatment  to  that 
feature.  The  grarity  of  the  case  appears  to 
rary  somewhat  according  to  the  part  of  the 
bodj  that  is  bitten.  The  most  dangerous 
bites  were  in  the  head,  with  which  the  mor- 
tality was  2*86  per  cent;  next  were  the 
bands^  0*69  per  cent ;  and  last  the  body  and 
limbs,  0*27  per  cent.  The  inferior  gravity  of 
the  last  class  of  bites  may,  perhaps,  be  at- 
tributed to  the  action  of  the  clothing  in  wip- 
ing  the  animal's  teeth. 

Tke  Viexpl^red  leglras  tf  Cuuda.— 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  all  parts  of 
Canada  have  been  explored  and  are  known. 
Mr.  G.  M.  Dawson  thinks  that  this  opinion 
is  not  correct,  and  that  the  clearness  of  the 
maps,  on  whidi  it  is  chiefly  founded,  is  due 
to  their  makers  having  assumed  for  regions 
of  considerable  extent  what  has  not  been 
Terified.  Probably  but  little  of  the  regions 
wbich  are  really  unknown  is  agriculturally 
or  dimatteally attractive;  but  they  may  con- 
tain mineral  wealth,  and  some  of  them  may 
in  time  have  value  for  cultivation.  In  mark- 
ing out  the  districts  which  he  regards  as 
unexplored,  tiie  author  takes  no  notice  of 
comparatively  small  tracts  of  country  lying 
between  explored  regions,  or  of  any  having 
an  area  of  less  than  7,600  square  miles; 
and  be  also  omits  the  arctic  islands  lying  to 
tbe  north  of  the  continent  With  these 
limitations  he  enumerates  and  defines  six- 
teen distinct  regions  in  the  Dominion  con- 
cerning which  definite  and  satisfactory  in- 
formation is  wanting,  varying  in  area  from 
7,600  square  miles  to  289,000  square  miles. 
In  all,  it  may  be  sUted  that  *<  while  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  Dominion  is  computed  at 
8,470,267  square  miles,  about  964,000  square 
miles  of  the  continent  alone,  exclusive  of 
the  inhospitable  detadied  arctic  portions,  is 
for  all  practical  purposes  entirely  unknown. 
In  this  estimate  the  area  of  the  unexplored 
eoontiy  Is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the 
mode  of  definition  employed.  Probably  we 
should  be  much  nearer  the  mark  in  assum- 
ing it  as  about  one  million  square  miles,  or 
between  one  third  and  one  fourth  of  the 
whole.  Tin  this  great  aggregate  of  unknown 
tcrritoiy  shall  have  been  subjected  to  ex- 
amiaation,  or  at  least  till  it  has  been  broken 
up  and  traversed  in  many  directions  by  ex- 


ploratory and  survey  lines,  we  must  all  feel 
that  it  stands  as  a  reproach  to  our  want  of 
enterprise  and  of  a  justifiable  curiosity.  In 
order,  however,  to  properly  ascertain  and 
make  known  the  natural  resources  of  the 
great  tracts  lying  beyond  the  borders  of 
civilization,  such  explorations  and  surveys 
as  are  undertaken  must  be  of  a  truly  sden- 
tific  character.** 

CrystalllzatlMi  mm  li  the  Actt— The 
process  of  crystallization  as  observed  under 
the  microsome  is  described  by  Dr.  H.  Hen- 
soldt  in  a  paper  on  crystallogenesls.  The 
commencement  of  the  operation  is  always 
signaled  by  the  sudden  appearance,  in  the 
previously  clear  and  colorless  field,  of  innu- 
merable dark  points,  which,  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  augment  in  volume,  till  a  diame- 
ter of  perhaps  3^  of  a  millimetre  is  reached. 
It  is  then  observed  that  the  particles  are 
spherical  in  outline,  and  that  thdr  darkness 
is  only  an  optical  illusion,  caused  by  a  broad 
diffraction-ring,  for  in  reality  they  are  quite 
transparent  They  are  evenly  distributed 
over  the  field,  and  their  ^growth  ** — a  kind 
of  spontaneous  swelling,  which  can  be  plain- 
ly followed — b  uniform  and  simultaneous. 
The  particles  then  appear  to  become  sud- 
denly endowed  with  polarity;  they  change 
their  positions,  roll  about  like  billiard-balls 
in  every  direction,  yet  always  in  straight 
lines.  For  a  moment  all  seems  confusion, 
but  behold  I  some  invisible  ''floor-master** 
is  asserting  his  authority,  and  in  another 
instant  we  have  the  first  manifestation  of  a 
symmetry  destined  to  culminate  in  that 
perfect  crystalline  regularity  which  has  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  all  ages.  The  globules, 
originally  scattered  all  over  the  field,  are 
now  arranged  in  lines  or  rows,  like  so  many 
strings  of  beads.  Some  of  these  rows  con- 
sist of  only  three  or  four  globules.  In  others 
we  can  count  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  more; 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  each  spherical  body 
was  surrounded  by  a  delicate  film  or  pellide, 
which  prevents  the  dissipation  of  the  inter- 
nal molecular  forces.  A  series  of  rapid 
changes  is  now  inaugurated,  which  can  be 
followed  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  globules  in  each  line,  by  a  sudden  and 
simultaneous  movement,  unite  and  form  solid 
rods,  and  there  are  grounds  for  believing 
that  this  BoUdifloation  is  due  to  the  ruptur- 
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ing  of  th«  mytterioQi  pelUde  referred  ta 
Within  a  quAiter  of  a  seoond  after  the  for- 
matlon  of  the  rods  (vhich  are  of  mufonn 
thickneea,  howerer  much  they  may  vary  in 
length^  we  obeenre  a  general  oommotion 
among  them.  Each  nov  appean  to  act  as 
a  leparate  bar-magnet,  and  while  some  onite 
at  rif^t  angles,  others  range  themselyes  in 
dose  contact  side  by  side,  and  form  a  sym- 
metrical walL  Layer  is  piled  on  Uyer ;  each 
little  rod  falls  mechanically  into  its  proper 
place ;  and  before  we  have  time  to  realise 
the  strangeness  of  the  spectacle,  the  field  is 
studded  with  little  cubes  of  ezqniaite  brillian- 
cy. What  we  ha^e  seen  here  in  an  erapo- 
rating  drop  of  chloride  of  sodium  may  be 
observed  In  any  other  saline  substance  which 
we  allow  to  ctystailise  under  the  microscope, 
with  the  sole  difference  that  the  diameter  of 
the  globules  and  the  form  of  the  ultimate 
crystals  vaiy  according  to  the  natore  of  the 
substances  employed. 

Tke  C«MilMMi8  cT  the  <<Vuipa  !■• 

age."— The  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory had  a  discussion  a  few  nxmihs  ago  re- 
specting the  ^  Nampa  imsge,"  or  the  little 
human  figure  of  clay  that  was  found  in  bor- 
ing a  well  at  Nampa,  Idaho,  in  August,  1889. 
Prat  Wright  produced  letters  and  state- 
ments substantiating  the  genuineness  of  the 
discoTeiy  and  certifying  to  the  eye-witnesses 
of  the  fact  as  men  of  unlmpeadiable  intel- 
Bgenoe  and  integrity.  A  report  by  Mr. 
Albert  Allen  Wright,  on  his  examination  of 
the  image  as  to  the  material  of  which  it  is 
made  and  its  appearance,  stated  oondu- 
rions  favorable  to  its  antiquity.  Prot  G. 
F.  Wright  regarded  the  direct  evidence  as 
of  as  high  order  as  could  well  be  obtained. 
"There  was  no  sensational  publication  in 
the  papers,  nor  has  there  been  any  sug- 
gestion  of  mercenary  motives.  There  were 
no  arehsDologists  or  sdentifio  men  on  the 
ground  to  be  humbu^ed.  Apparently  the 
image  would  have  disappeared  and  dropped 
out  of  notice  but  for  the  fortunate  dianoe 
which  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Adams,  when  his  own  mind  was  interested  in 
that  class  of  subjects.  The  evidence  is  most 
direct  as  to  the  impossibility  of  the  image's 
having  fallen  into  the  well  from  the  surface, 
or  of  its  having  been  put  in  by  design.** 
Much  weight  Is  also  attached  to  Fkof.  F.  F. 


Jewett*s  opinion  as  to  the  disneterof  c^ 
iron  oxide  on  the  image.  **ItieGBiiUd 
highest  degree  improbable,**  PzoL  Ws^ 
adds,  "  that  any  one  shook!  have  naad^ 
ured  such  an  object  on  the  ipot,  md  b^ 
so  successful  in  meeting  sU  the  tatSss^^ 
present.  I  am,  therefore,  piefared  tzi  u- 
cept  without  further  questioa  the  ^s^s^ 
ness  of  the  Image,  and  shall  Io^l  fer  f^^ 
confirmation  aa  time  ebpsea"*  Fnt  Pet- 
nam  spoke  of  natoral  endeneei  vMd  ibf 
Image  afforded  of  Its  age;  Prof.  E  W. 
Haynes  sud  that  be  rcgsrded  the  iiDaee  ti 
a  most  important  evidence  of  the  mt^ 
of  man  in  America. 


NOTES. 

PnoF.  J.  W.  Spsmxa  hss  exteaded  ti-: 
observations  of  Mr.  6.  K.  Gilbert « the  cii 
beadi  surrounding  ]>ske  Ootiiio  it  a  dif- 
tance  of  several  miles  from  the  diere  d  'Je 
present  lake.  He  has  traced  it  ibog  tbe 
Canadian  side,  and  at  the  esstera  esd,  vi^^ 
Mr.  Gilbert  had  not  been.  Fortfae  ooeA 
body  of  water  that  oceopied  tbe  \aM 
bounded  by  this  beach,  be  pnptfB  ti^i 
name  Lake  Iroquois.  The  giavd  r^^ 
forming  the  several  poftioos  <oS.  tlis  bna 
were  used  by  the  Indians  for  their  tnlKs 
they  afforded  dry  pathways  thro^ghi  asTtrr 
elsewhere  often  muddy.  The  fict  thix  sc!u 
parts  of  this  beadi  are  higher  tbsB  0Ck»  i! 
explained  by  the  warping  (tf  the  caA  iss 
the  beadi  was  formed. 

It  is  contended  by  Mr.  AlexudaBor- 
bronicki  that  an  unhealthy  tovs  bu  ^ 
other  meaning  than  a  propoztioiiiite  toRs^ 
Uition  of  decaying  or  putrescibk  ejkt 
Thus,  in  Manchester,  Rnsland,  the  wsei:l 
mischief  are  overcrowded  streets,  b^iV 
kept;  surface  impurities  in  streets,  n:^^ 
end  comers ;  and  seweis  of  such  cosssnt- 
tion  as  admits  of  their  stractme  bee«s^ 
sodden  and  of  their  diaigiiig  the  iom^ 
ing  subsoil  with  filth,  wbeiel^  the  atciee- 
phere  is  contaminated  by  tiie  escape  of  i^ 
foul  air  through  the  ventilating  boies.  1^ 
author  believes  that  sewers  are  to  protect 
tiie  subsoil  against  oontammation  froo  tt^ 
surface  and  to  maintain  as  etesdilTaFe^ 
sible  tiie  level  of  Oie  eubsoU  water,  nxlKr 
than  to  remove  superfidal  and  doeet  n»- 
ness ;  and  Uiat  tiiat  should  be  dispo^^  cf 
by  the  pail  system. 

A  ooMPMM  aeconnt  of  PrjerriAi^K^ 
logical  observations  and  disoovoitf  o^^ 
his  expeditions  to  central  Asia  is  ia  «cr?« 
of  publication  in  Rusrian  end  GenaiD  ^x; 
at  the  expense  of  the  Imperiid  GrovnFnKe 
Nidiolas  of  r      ' 
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Db.  J.  WjLLTiH  Fewdb  baa  described  in 
The  American  NatoraUst  some  specimens  of 
excaTations  made  in  rocks  bj  sea-urchins, 
which  he  observed  at  Grand  Manan,  New 
Bronswick.  Other  places  where  such  exca- 
Tations haye  been  found  are  Florida,  the 
West  Indies,  Panama,  California,  the  Medi- 
terranean, coasts  of  the  British  Isles  and 
France,  and  Australia.  The  holes,  which  are 
occupied  by  the  animals,  are  never  deeper 
than  the  thi<^es8  of  the  urchins'  bodies, 
Mod  are  veiy  smooth.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  holes  are  worn  by  the  spines  of  the 
animal,  or  perhaps  chiseled  out  by  its  teeth, 
and  Dr.  Fewkes  adds  that  perhaps  motions 
of  the  animab  caused  by  waves  aid  the  pro- 
cess of  erosicm.  Another  recent  paper  by 
Dr.  Fewkes  describes  some  Califomian  Me- 
dymty  with  plates. 

A  wurn  in  the  North  Chlpa  Herald  of 
Shanghai  asserts  that  the  climate  of  Asia  is 
growmg  colder,  and  its  tropical  animals  are 
•lowly  retreating  southward.  In  proof  of 
this  he  quotes  evidences,  historical  and  ref- 
erential, of  the  former  existence  of  ele- 
phants, tigers,  and  leopards  in  China.  Tigers 
and  leopards  are,  however,  not  vet  extinct 
in  China,  and  are  common  enough  in  Corea. 
The  bamboo,  it  is  said,  formerly  grew  natu- 
rally in  parts  of  the  country  where  it  now 
has  to  be  taken  care  ol 

Tbx  Central  Park  Menagerie  had  907  an- 
imals on  exhibition  during  1889,  represent- 
ing 242  species,  184  genera,  and  71  families. 
The  most  notable  additions  to  the  collection 
were,  by  gift  or  exchange,  a  three-toed  slotii, 
an  American  civet-cat,  veiy  seldom  seen  alive 
in  sodk)gical  collections,  and  a  pair  of  young 
elks ;  and  by  birth  a  sea-lion,  two  nylghaie 
antelopes,  and  one  hippopotamus.  The  last 
died  four  davs  after  birth.  The  principal 
eaose  of  death  among  the  animals  was  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs. 

"  To  get  rid  of  the  timber,**  the  answer 
|dven  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Michigan  State 
Irorestry  Conmiission  respecting  the  timber 
poli^of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  Is  made  by 
Mr.  William  Littie  the  text  of  a  letter  to  the 
Montreal  Board  of  Trade  on  the  importance 
of  preserving  the  timber.  The  interests  of 
the  United  ^tes  and  Canada  in  this  mat- 
ter are  substantially  the  same.  Having 
ahown  that  the  forests  of  the  continent  are 
on  the  verge  of  extinction,  and  having 
pointed  out  the  lesson  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  shortly  be  taught,  if 
our  political  bosses  impose  a  restrictive  duty 
on  Oanadian  lumber,  the  author  warns  his 
countrymen  that  if  they  continue  stoc^ins 
our  saw-mills  with  logs  taken  from  this  al- 
ready too  scanty  supply,  and  keep  warring 
on  their  forests,  they  will  soon  be  able  to 
"get  rid  of  their  timber,'*  and  to  get  rid  at 
the  same  time  of  the  most  valuable  property 
they  ever  had  or  may  ever  expect  to  have  in 
their  country. 


A  GROUP  of  papers  from  the  Journal  of 
Mycology  on  The  Treatment  of  Plant  Dis- 
ease is  published  in  a  separate  pamphlet 
by  the  Section  of  Vegetable  Pathology  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricult- 
ure. The  relation  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Crozier's 
experiments  on  the  effects  of  certain  fungi- 
cides upon  the  vitality  of  seeds  shows  that 
soaldng  in  blue  vitriol  and  in  copperas  tends 
to  retaird  germination.  Prof.  Byron  D.  Hal- 
sted  contnbutes  an  investigation  of  the  scald 
and  gall  fungus  of  the  cranberry.  Other 
papers,  by  different  authors,  relate  chiefly 
to  other  fungoid  diseases  and  to  the  qualities 
of  fungicides. 

Six  scholarships  have  been  established 
in  the  Missouri  Botanic  Garden  to  provide 
six  years'  courses  of  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal instruction  for  young  men  desirous  of 
becoming  gardeners. 

Although  there  is  a  wide  enough  field 
for  platinum-plating  in  the  making  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  instruments  and  apparatus, 
sudi  great  difficulties  attend  the  process 
that  it  has  never  been  made  a  commercial 
success.  In  the  first  place,  the  metal  tends 
to  separate  from  its  salts  in  the  spongy 
form  instead  of  forming  a  firm,  hard  coat- 
ing. Then,  too,  platinum  is  so  insoluble 
that  plates  of  it  can  not  be  used  for  keep- 
hig  up  the  strength  of  the  bath.  Mr.  Will- 
iam H.  Wahl  has  communicated  to  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  a  method  of  depositing  platinum 
by  which  these  difficulties  are  lai^ly  avoid- 
ed. For  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  bath 
he  uses  platinum  hydrate,  which  dissolves 
freely  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
hydrates,  forming  platinates.  These  plati- 
nate  solutions  conduct  electricity  freely  and 
yield  bright,  reguline,  and  adherent  deposits 
of  the  metal 

Om  the  French  coast  of  Croisio  may  be 
seen  thousands  of  littie  sea-urchins  ensconced 
in  cavities  in  the  granite  rock,  the  openings 
of  which  are  too  small  to  permit  their  in- 
gress or  exit.  The  animals,  it  is  not  doubted, 
make  and  widen  the  holes  for  themselves, 
but  the  question  how  has  not  been  answered. 
Chemical  solution  of  the  rock  does  not  seem 
possible,  as  no  sufficientiy  strong  add  is 
found  in  the  animal.  M.  John  has  recently 
explained  it  by  mechanical  action.  With 
the  so-called  lantern  of  Aristotle,  a  curious 
formation  with  whidi  the  animal  breaks 
up  the  hard  substances  on  which  it  feeds, 
it  probably  bites  the  rock ;  the  sucker-feet 
are  attached,  and  a  rotary  motion  is  im- 
parted to  the  body,  the  spines  and  the  lan- 
tern slowly  wearing  down  the  surface  of  the 
rock. 

A  REPORT  of  the  first  systematic  attempt 
to  determine  whether  beets  can  be  raised 
successfully  for  sugar  in  Nebraska  is  riven 
hi  Bulletin  Ko.  18  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Sution.    Beets  had  been  raised 
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OB  tbe  Industrial  Collen  fann  that  ^fielded 
orer  fifteen  per  cent  of  ingar,  when,  m  tbe 
aprinff  of  1888,  the  people  aroand  Grand 
Island  OMiertook  to  demonstrate  that  beeta 
could  be  raised  there  rich  enough  in  angar  to 
warrant  inrestmcnt  in  a  sugar  plant  Tbe 
result  vas  satisfactoiy,  and  the  experiment 
was  extended  through  the  whole  State  for 
the  season  of  1889.  The  resulU  are  de- 
Uiled  in  tbe  Bulletia. 

Tmt  natural  result  has  followed  tbe  offer 
by  the  QoTemment  of  India  of  rewards  for 
the  heads  of  snakes.  The  Chief  Gofumis- 
sioner  of  the  Central  Provinces  reports  that 
the  natives  there  are  beginning  to  breed  and 
raise  poisonoos  snakes  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting the  head-money  offered. 

A  MONcmNT  to  H«  J.  C.  Hooiean  was  to 
be  imToiled  at  Mons  on  tbe  2d  of  June. 


OBITUABY  NOTEa 
8a  Eowni  Cbadwick,  whom  an  English 
paper  styles  the  ^father  of  modem  san- 
iury  science,*'  died  in  London,  July  t^ 
ninety  years  old.  He  was  bom  in  1800,  near 
Rochdale,  of  an  old  family,  famous  for  the 
long  iiTes  attained  by  some  of  its  members, 
lie  was  admitted  as  a  barrister  in  1880,  and 
also  engsfred  in  literary  work;  and,  from 
the  appoaranee  of  an  article  on  Life  Assor- 
anoe  in  the  Westminster  Review,  his  life  is 
most  lai^^ely  a  record  of  efforts  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  health.  Among  the  direct 
or  indirect  fruits  of  his  activity  were  tbe 
establishment  of  industrial  schools  for  des- 
titute children;  provisions  for  the  oare  of 
aged  poor  and  infirm ;  reforms  in  workhouse 
systems;  the  ten-hour  law;  the  half-time 
system  for  children ;  the  first  sanitary  com- 
mission ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Begis- 
trar-GeneraPs  office.  He  was  a  permanent 
Commissioner  on  the  Local  Government 
Board ;  did  good  service  in  Crimean  and  In- 
dian questions ;  and  was  President  at  differ- 
ent  times  of  Sanitary  Congresses,  of  the 
Society  of  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  of  the 
Economical  Section  at  meetings  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association.  On  the  2d  of  Mardi,  1889, 
his  ninetieth  birthday,  he  was  given  a  dinner 
by  the  Aswciation  of  Sanitary  Inspectors. 
A  little  before  this  time  he  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath. 

GsirxaAL  Johh  Chablis  FBiMOKT  died  in 
New  York,  July  13th,  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year.  The  political  and  military  incidents 
of  his  later  life  have  somewhat  obscured  the 
recollection  of  what  he  did  for  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  in  the  earlier  period  of 
his  career.  The  region  of  the  Rocky  Mount> 
ains  was  then  practically  unknown.  He  un- 
dertook in  1842  to  explore  it  and  open  an 
overland  route  to  the  Pacific.  In  1843  he 
led  an  axpedition  up  the  valley  of  the  Platte, 
explored  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  etc.,  to  Fort 
Vancouver,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 


j  River.  On  tbe  return  jfonejht  osBshii 
!  through  the  Great  Baan  and  tbe  aoah  Pi». 
In  1846  he  oonducCed'aa  expcdit»n  ts  o- 
|dore  the  Sterra  Nevada,  m  Ckfifeei,  ■ 
connection  with  wfaieh  he  beeame  capgs4 
in  militaiy  and  pc^itical  eompGestiaBa  h 
1868  be  led  a  party  at  fa»  own  expeose  ts 
the  Psdfic,  by  a  new  route,  near  ladtaie 
38**  ninth.  Full  acooontB  of  fais  diseweria 
were  published  in  his  repofts  to  the  G«c- 
emment  and  in  other  books;  and  thaack 
the  regions  be  Tinted  are  fsmfBaT  oeosk 
now,  the  works  bad  then  all  the  fRskaeM  cf 
novelty.  For  hie  serticea  as  an  expbnr  ks 
received  gold  medals  from  the  King  of  Frtfr- 
sia  and  the  Royal  Geograpfaieal  Society. 

Sia  Wabdiotob  Smttb,  Prnfesser  af 
Mining  at  tbe  Royal  Scfaool  of  lUncs,  Ivs- 
myn  Street,  London,  died  June  19th,  k  tbe 
seventy-third  year  of  Ins  age.  He  was  ban 
in  Naples ;  spent  his  eariy  boyhood  ia  hilr ; 
was  sent  to  die  English  echoed  and  vai 
graduated  from  Cambridge;  tookapiVEsat 
position  as  a  scientific  authority  on  BUBsr^; 
was  appointed  in  1861,  on  the  nogTsarka 
of  Sir  Heniy  De  la  Bedie,  ketmer  en  mia* 
eralogy  and  mining ;  was  made  ndaenl  tar- 
veyor  to  the  Dudiy  of  Oomwall  and  m. 
spector  of  crown  mines ;  and  was  ianriab^ 
consulted  by  the  (jovemment  co  meaa^ 
matters.  His  oontribotions  to  gedoocsl 
joomais,  reports,  eic^  were  nanoroM,  bu 
have  not  been  collected.  He  was  the  astfar 
of  a  Rndunentaiy  Treatise  on  Coal  aad  CoaU 
Mining,  and  of  a  Book  of  Txaveb. 

Mr.  W.  KiTCHKir,  f6r  fifteen  years  Ha- 
terian  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatoor  a 
the  Royal  College  of  &irgeoos,  and  pRii- 
dent  of  the  Royal  HIcroeoopica]  SooSr  ia 
1871  and  1872,  died  early  in  Jnlj.  fie'ns 
distinguished  by  his  investigations  oa  tk 
minute  foraminifera  and  the  BMnphofegr  c^ 
the  vertebrate  skulL 

Patbicx  Bakrt,  one  of  tbe  most  (!»> 
tinguished  American  horticulturists,  £ed  it 
his  home  in  Rochester,  N.  Y^  in  June.  He 
was  bom  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1816,  sid 
came  to  America  when  twen^  yean  o'i. 
He  was  especially  interested  and  efficiest  ia 


pomology,  and  his  Fruit  Garden  las  yas% 
been  one  of  the  most  valuable  staadaid 
works  on  that  subject.  "B.^  was  for  zacce 
than  thirty  years  President  of  tbe  Weatea 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  and  vas  t 
member  of  the  Board  of  Ooatrol  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sutka.  &e 
was  for  several  years  editor  of  The  Horti< 
culturist,  when  it  was  the  lea£n^  pem&al 
in  that  branchy  and  afterward  hortialtBnl 
editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  ''As  an  ss- 
thor  and  editor,**  says  Garden  and  Forest, 
**he  always  had  some  instructive  mcsstge, 
and  he  always  delivered  it  in  a  way  that  oua- 
pelled attention*':  and  '*it migbt  be  aaid  that 
his  infiuence  has  readied  evei7  orGbard  sad 
garden  of  the  oountiy." 
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NEW  CHAPTERS  IN  THE  WARFARE  OF  SCIENCE. 

X.  THE  FALL  OF  MAN  AND  AITTHROPOLOGY. 

By  ANDREW  DICKSON  WHITE,  LL.D.,  L.H.D., 

XX-PBBSIDBRT  OF  OOBHXLL  mnYBBfllTT. 

PART   II. 

WE  have  seen  that,  closely  connected  with  the  main  lines  of 
investigation  in  Archaeology  and  Anthropology,  there  were 
other  researches  throwing  much  light  on  the  entire  subject.  In  a 
previous  chapter  we  saw  especially  how  Lafitau  and  Jussieu  were 
among  the  first  to  collect  and  compare  facts  bearing  on  the  natural 
history  of  man,  gathered  by  travelers  in  various  parts  of  the  earth, 
thus  laying  foundations  for  the  science  of  Comparative  Ethnology. 
It  was  soon  seen  that  Ethnology  had  most  important  bearings  upon 
the  question  of  the  material,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  evo- 
lution of  the  human  race;  in  every  civilized  nation,  therefore,  ap- 
;)eared  eminent  men  who  began  to  study  the  characteristics  of  va- 
rious groups  of  men  ps  ascertained  from  travelers,  and  to  compare 
the  results  thus  gained  with  each  other  and  with  those  obtained 
by  Archaeology. 

Thus,  more  and  more  clear  became  the  evidences  that  the  tend- 
ency of  the  race  has  been  upward  from  low  beginnings.  It  was 
found  that  groups  of  men  still  existed  possessing  characteristics  of 
those  in  the  early  periods  of  development  to  whom  the  drift  and 
caves  and  shell-heaps  and  pile-dwellings  bear  witness ;  groups  of 
men  using  many  of  the  same  implements  and  weapons,  building 
their  houses  in  the  same  way,  seeking  their  food  by  the  same 
means,  enjoying  the  same  amusements,  going  through  the  same 
genersJ  stages  of  culture ;  some  being  in  a  condition  correspond- 
ing to  the  earlier,  some  to  the  later  periods. 

From  all  sides  thus  came  evidence  that  we  have  still  upon 
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the  earth  examples  of  all  the  main  stages  in  the  development  of 
human  civilization ;  that  from  the  i)eriod  when  man  app^ms  little 
above  the  brutes,  and  with  little  if  any  religion  in  any  accepted 
sense  of  the  word,  these  examples  can  be  arranged  in  an  ascending 
series  leading  to  the  highest  planes  which  humanity  has  reached; 
that  philosophic  observers  may  among  these  examples  study  ex- 
isting beliefs,  usages,  and  institutions  back  through  earlier  and 
earlier  forms  until,  as  a  rule,  the  whole  evolution  can  be  easily 
divined  if  not  fully  seen.  Moreover,  the  basis  of  the  whole  struct- 
ure became  more  and  more  clear ;  the  declaration  that  ^  the  lines 
of  intelligence  have  always  been  what  they  are,  and  have  always 
oi)erated  as  they  do  now — ^that  man  has  progressed  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  particular  to  the  generaL'' 

As  this  evidence  from  Ethnology  became  more  and  more 
strong,  its  significance  to  Theology  aroused  attention,  and  natu- 
rally most  determined  efforts  were  made  to  break  its  force.  On 
the  Continent  the  two  great  champions  of  the  Church  in  this  field 
were  De  Maistre  and  De  Bonald;  but  the  two  attempts  which 
may  be  especially  recalled  as  the  most  influential  among  English- 
spiking  peoples  were  those  of  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  the  Duke  of  ArgylL 

First  in  the  combat  against  these  new  deductions  of  science 
was  Whately.  He  was  a  strong  man,  caring  little  for  conven- 
tionalities, whose  breadth  of  thought  and  liberality  in  practice 
deserved  all  honor ;  but  these  very  qualities  drew  upon  him  the 
distrust  of  his  orthodox  brethren,  and  while  his  writings  w"ere 
I)owerful  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  to  break  down 
many  bulwarks  of  unreason,  he  seems  to  have  been  constantly 
in  fear  of  losing  touch  with  the  Church,  and  therefore  to  have 
promptly  attacked  some  scientific  reasonings,  which,  had  he  been 
a  layman,  not  holding  a  brief  for  the  Church,  he  would  probably 
have  studied  with  more  care  and  less  prejudice.  He  was  not 
slow  to  see  the  deeper  significance  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 
in  their  relations  to  the  theological  conception  of  "  the  fall,'*  and 
he  set  the  battle  in  array  against  them. 

His  contention  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  that "  no  community 
ever  did  or  ever  can  emerge  unassisted  by  external  helps  from  a 
state  of  utter  barbarism  into  anything  that  can  be  called  civiliza- 
tion '' ;  and  that,  in  short,  all  imperfectly  civilized,  barbarous,  and 
savage  races  are  but  fallen  descendants  of  races  more  fully  civ- 
ilized. This  view  was  urged  with  his  usual  ingenuity  and  vigor ; 
but  the  facts  proved  too  strong  for  him :  they  made  it  clear,  first, 
that  many  races  were  without  simple  possessions,  instruments,  and 
arts  which  never,  probably,  could  have  been  lost  if  once  acquired — 
as,  for  example,  pottery,  the  bow  for  shooting,  various  domesticated 
animals,  spinning,  the  simplest  principles  of  agriculture,  house- 
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hold  economy,  and  tlie  like;  and,  secondly,  it  was  shown  as  a 
simple  matter  of  fact  that  various  savage  and  barbarous  tribes 
had  raised  themselves  by  a  development  of  means  which  no  one 
from  outside  could  have  taught  them ;  as  in  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  various  indigenous  plants,  such  as  the  potato  and 
Indian  com  among  the  Indians  of  North  America ;  in  the  domesti- 
cation of  various  animals  peculiar  to  their  own  regions,  such  as 
the  llama  am^ng  the  Indians  of  South  America ;  in  the  making 
of  sundry  fabrics  out  of  materials  and  by  processes  not  found 
among  other  nations,  such  as  the  bark  cloth  of  the  Polynesians, 
and  in  the  development  of  weapons  peculiar  to  sundry  localities, 
but  known  in  no  others ;  such  as  the  boomerang  in  Australia. 

Most  effective  in  bringing  out  the  truth  were  such  works  as 
those  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Tylor ;  and  so  conclusive  were 
they,  that  the  arguments  of  Whately  were  given  up  as  untenable 
by  the  other  of  the  two  great  champions  above  referred  to,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  by  him  to  form  the  diminishing  number  of 
thinking  men  supporting  the  old  theological  view  on  a  new  line 
of  defense. 

This  second  champion,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  was  a  man  of 
much  knowledge  and  strong  powers  in  debate,  whose  high  moral 
sense  was  amply  shown  in  his  adhesion  to  the  side  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  in  the  struggle  against  disunion  and  slavery,  despite 
the  overwhelming  majority  against  him  in  the  high  aristocracy  to 
which  he  belongs.  As  an  honest  man  and  close  thinker,  the  duke 
was  obliged  to  give  up  completely  the  theological  view  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  man.  The  whole  biblical  chronology  as  held  by  the 
universal  Church,  **  always,  everywhere,  and  by  all,''  he  sacrificed, 
and  gave  aU  his  powers  in  this  field  to  support  the  theory  of  "  the 
f alL"  Noblesse  oblige  ;  the  duke  and  his  ancestors  had  been  for 
centuries  the  chief  pillars  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  it  was 
too  much  to  expect  that  he  could  break  away  from  a  tenet  which 
forms  really  its  "  chief  comer-stone.'* 

Acknowledging  the  weakness  and  insuflBciency  of  Archbishop 
Whately's  argument,  the  duke  took  the  ground  that  the  lower, 
barbarous,  savage,  brutal  races  were  the  remains  of  civilized  races 
which,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  had  been  pushed  and  driven 
off  to  remote  and  inclement  parts  of  the  earth  where  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  a  continuance  in  their  early  civilization  were 
absent;  that,  therefore,  the  descendants  of  primeval,  civilized 
men  degenerated  and  sank  in  the  scale  of  culture.  To  use  his  own 
words,  the  weaker  races  were  "driven  by  the  stronger  to  the 
woods  and  rocks,"  so  that  they  became  "mere  outcasts  of  the 
human  race." 

In  answer  to  this,  while  it  was  conceded,  first,  that  there  have 
been  examples  of  weaker  tribes  sinking  in  the  scale  of  culture 
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after  escaping  from  the  stronger  into  regions  unfavorable  to  d?- 
ilization,  and,  secondly,  that  many  powerful  nations  have  dedined 
and  decayed,  it  was  shown  that  the  men  in  the  most  remote  asd 
unfavorable  regions  have  not  always  been  the  lowest  in  the  scale; 
that  men  have  been  frequently  found  ''among  the  woods  a&d 
rocks  "  in  a  higher  state  of  civilization  than  on  the  fertile  plains^ 
such  examples  being  cited  as  Mexico,  Peru,  and  even  Scotland; 
and  that  while  there  were  many  examples  of  special  and  local 
decline,  overwhelming  masses  of  facts  point  to  progress  as  a 
rule. 

The  improbability,  not  to  say  impossibility,  of  many  of  tie 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  duke  appeared  more  and  more 
strongly  as  more  became  known  of  the  lower  tribes  of  mankind. 
It  was  necessary  on  his  theory  to  suppose  many  things  whick  our 
knowledge  of  the  human  race  absolutely  forbids  us  to  believe:  for 
example,  it  was  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Australians  or  New 
Zealanders,  having  once  possessed  so  simple  and  convenient  an  art 
as  that  of  the  potter,  had  lost  every  trace  of  it ;  and  that  the  same 
tribes,  having  once  had  so  simple  a  means  of  saving  labor  as  the 
spindle  or  small  stick  weighted  at  one  end  for  spinning,  had  given 
it  up  and  gone  back  to  twisting  threads  with  the  hand.  In  fact,  it 
was  necessary  to  suppose  that  one  of  the  main  occupations  of  man 
from  "  the  beginning  '*  had  been  the  forgetting  of  simple  methods, 
processes,  and  implements,  which  all  experience  in  the  actual 
world  teaches  us  are  never  entirely  forgotten  by  peoples  who 
have  once  acquired  them. 

Some  leading  arguments  of  the  duke  were  overthrown  by  sim- 
ple statements  of  fact.  Thus,  his  instance  of  the  Eskimo  as 
pushed  to  the  verge  of  habitable  America,  and  therefore  living  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  savagery,  which  even  if  it  were  true  by  no 
means  proved  a  general  rule,  was  deprived  of  its  force  by  the 
simple  fact  that  the  Eskimo  are  by  no  means  the  lowest  race  on 
the  American  continent,  and  that  various  tribes  far  more  cen- 
trally and  advantageously  placed,  as,  for  instance,  those  in  Brazil 
are  really  inferior  to  them  in  the  scale  of  culture.  Again,  his 
statement  that  '^  in  Africa  there  appear  to  be  no  traces  of  any 
time  when  the  natives  were  not  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron'' 
is  met  by  the  fact  that  from  the  Nile  Valley  to  the  Cape  of  Goo-i 
Hope  we  find,  wherever  examination  has  been  made,  the  same  early 
stone  implements  which  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world  pre<»le 
the  use  of  iron,  some  of  which  at  least  would  not  have  been  made 
had  their  makers  possessed  iron.  The  duke  also  tried  to  show 
that  there  were  no  distinctive  epochs  of  stone,  bronze,  and  irtm, 
by  adducing  the  fact  that  some  stone  implements  are  found  even 
in  some  high  civilizations.  This  is  indeed  a  fact  We  find  some 
few  European  peasants  to-day  using  stone  mallet-heads ;  but  this 
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proves  simply  that  the  old  stone  mallet-heads  have  survived  as 
implements  cheap  and  fairly  effectiva 

The  argument  from  Comparative  Ethnology  in  support  of 
the  view  that  the  tendency  of  mankind  is  upward  has  received 
strength  from  many  sources.  Comparative  Philology  shows  that 
in  the  less  civilized,  barbarous,  and  savage  races  childish  forms 
of  sx)eech  prevail ; — ^frequent  reduplications  and  the  like,  of  which 
we  have  survivals  in  the  later  and  even  in  the  most  highly  devel- 
ofed  languages.  In  various  languages,  too,  we  find  relics  of 
ancient  modes  of  thought  in  the  simplest  words  and  expressions 
used  for  arithmetical  calculations.  Words  and  phrases  for  this 
purpose  are  frequently  found  to  be  derived  from  the  words  for 
hands,  feet,  fingers,  and  toes,  just  as  clearly  as  in  our  own  lan- 
guage some  of  our  simplest  measures  of  length  are  shown  by  their 
names  to  have  been  measures  of  parts  of  the  human  body,  as  the 
cubit,  the  foot,  and  the  like,  and  therefore  to  date  from  a  time 
v^hen  exactness  was  not  required.  To  add  another  out  of  many 
examples,  it  is  found  to-day  that  various  rude  nations  go  through 
the  simplest  arithmetical  processes  by  means  of  pebbles.  Into 
our  own  language  through  the  Latin  has  come  a  word  showing 
that  our  distant  progenitors  reckoned  in  this  way.  The  word 
calcvlaie  gives  us  an  absolute  proof  of  this.  According  to  the 
theory  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  men  ages  ago  used  pebbles  (calculi) 
in  i)erf orming  the  simplest  arithmeticcJ  calculations  because  we 
to-day  **  calcvlate/*  No  reduction  to  absurdity  could  be  more 
thorough.  The  simple  fact  must  be  that  we  *'  calculate  "  because 
our  remote  ancestry  used  pebbles  in  their  arithmetic. 

So,  too.  Comparative  Literature  and  Folk-Lore  show  childish 
modes  of  viewing  nature  and  childish  ways  of  expressing  the 
relations  of  man  to  nature  among  peoples  of  a  low  culture  to- 
day, such  as  clearly  survive  from  a  remote  ancestry ;  note- 
worthy among  these  are  the  beliefs  in  witches  and  fairies,  and 
niultitudes  of  popular  and  poetic  expressions  in  the  most  civilized 
nations. 

So,  too.  Comparative  Ethnography,  the  basis  of  Ethnology, 
shows  in  contemporary  barbarians  and  savages  a  childish  love  of 
playthings  and  games,  of  which  we  have  many  survivals. 

All  these  facts,  which  were  at  first  unobserved,  or  observed  as 
a  matter  of  no  significance,  have  been  brought  into  connection 
virith  a  fact  in  Biology  acknowledged  alike  by  all  important  schools, 
by  Agassiz  on  one  hand  and  by  Darwin  on  the  other — namely, 
as  stated  by  Agassiz,  that  'Hhe  young  states  of  each  species  and 
group  resemble  older  forms  of  the  same  group,*'  or,  as  stated  by 
Darwin,  that "  in  two  or  more  groups  of  animals,  however  much 
they  may  at  first  differ  from  each  other  in  structure  and  habits, 
if  thej  pass  through  closely  similar  embryonic  stages^  we  may 
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feel  almost  assured  that  they  have  descended  from  the  same  parent 
form,  and  are  therefore  closely  related."  * 

The  history  of  Art,  especially  as  shown  by  Architectnre,  in  the 
noblest  monuments  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity, 
also  gives  abundant  proofs  of  this  same  upward  tendenc j  from 
the  rudest  and  simplest  beginnings.  Many  columns  of  early  Egyp- 
tian temples  or  tombs  are  but  bundles  of  Nile  reeds  slightly  con- 
ventionalized in  stone :  the  temples  of  Greece,  including  not  only 
the  earliest  forms,  but  the  Parthenon  itself,  while  in  parts  show- 
ing an  evolution  out  of  Egyptian  architecture,  exhibit  frequent 
reminiscences  and  even  imitations  of  earlier  constructions  in  wood : 
the  mediaeval  cathedrals,  while  evolved  out  of  Roman  and  Byzan- 
tine  structures,  constantly  show  unmistakable  survivals  of  prehis- 
toric construction,  f 

So,  too.  History  has  come  in,  illustrating  the  unknown  from 

*  For  the  itone  form  giTen  to  earlj  branae  axes,  etc,  see  KUsson,  Pkiialtife  Ifibi^ 
Itants  of  SoandlBftTia,  London,  1868,  Lubbock's  Introduction,  p.  zxzi ;  and  for  Fhle%  see 
Lubbock's  Prehistoric  Man,  chapter  ii;  also  Gartailhac,  Lefl  Xgee  PrdhisUaiqaea  <k 
TEtpagne  et  do  Portugal,  p.  227 ;  also  Keller,  Lake  Dwellings ;  also  Trojon,  Hibco- 
tions  Lacustres;  also  Bojd  Dawkins,  Earlj  Man  in  Great  Britain,  p.  292;  alsoLibbad, 
p.  6 ;  also  Ljell,  Antiquity  of  Man,  chap.  iL  For  the  eranogs,  etc^  in  the  north  of  Emope, 
see  Munro^  Ancient  Scottish  Lake  Dwellings,  Edinburgh,  1882.  For  mounds  and  pma 
stone  constractions  in  the  extreme  south  of  Europe,  see  Gartailhac's  work  on  ^am  ud 
Portugal  above  cited.  Part  IIL,  chap.  iiL  For  the  source  of  Mr.  Southall's  cQBte&ike« 
see  Brugscb,  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs.  For  the  two  sides  of  the  queatioii  whether  ai  the 
lowest  grades  of  sayageiy  there  is  really  any  recognition  of  a  superior  power,  or  snjtln^ 
which  can  be  called,  in  any  accepted  sense,  religion,  compare  Quatref ages  with  Lobbod,  ia 
works  already  cited.  For  a  striking  but  rather  ad  eapiandum  effort  to  show  that  these  a  i 
moral  and  religious  sense  in  the  very  lowest  Australian  tribes,  see  one  of  the  diseoazses  d 
Archbishop  Yaughan  on  Science  and  Religion.  For  one  out  of  multitudes  of  strikiBg  ud 
instructiTe  resemblances  in  andent  stone  implements  and  those  now  in  use  among  susdi; 
savage  tribes,  see  comparison  between  old  Scandinavian  arrow-heads  and  those  recesi^ 
brought  from  Tierra  del  Fuego,  in  Nilsson  as  above,  especially  in  Plate  Y.  For  a  brief  isd 
admirable  statement  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  see  Sir  J.  Lubbodc*s  Dundee  pcp^. 
given  in  the  appendix  to  the  American  edition  of  his  Origin  of  (Sviltzatkn,  etc  Fer 
the  general  argument  referred  to  between  Whately  and  the  Duke  of  ArgyU  on  one  nde  ted 
Lubbock  on  the  other,  see  Lubbock's  Dundee  paper  as  above  died ;  Tyior,  Eariy  Histsfy 
of  Mankind,  especially  p.  198;  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Primeval  Han,  Fkit  IV.  For 
diflBculties  of  savages  in  Arithmetic,  see  Lubbock,  Origin  of  dvillzatioD,  New  Tot. 
1889,  pp.  469  et  9tq.  For  a  very  temperate  and  judicial  view  of  the  whole  question,  see 
Tylor,  Early  History  of  Mankind,  chap,  vii.,  especially  pp.  188-191,  also  diap.  xiiL  For  t 
brief  summary  of  the  sdentifio  position  regarding  the  stagnation  and  deterioratian  of  iteei. 
resulting  in  the  statement  that  such  deterioration  ^'hi  no  way  oontradicts  tl»  theoiy  tlist 
civilization  itself  is  developed  from  low  to  high  stages,"  see  Tylor,  Anthropology,  dapi  L 

f  For  striking  examples  of  the  testimony  of  language  to  upward  progress,  see  Trior, 
chap,  xii ;  as  to  evolution  in  Arohitecture,  and  espedally  of  Greek  forms  and  omameats  fli^ 
of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian,  with  survivals  in  stone  architecture  of  forms  obtained  in  Efvpt 
when  reeds  were  used,  and  in  Greece  when  wood  construction  prevailed,  see  Ferguw^'i 
Hand-Book  of  Architecture,  voL  i,  pp.  100,  228,  288,  and  dsewhere:  also  Ottfried  Mi21&, 
Andent  Art  and  its  Remains,  English  tranlation,  London,  1852,  pp.  21 9,  j 
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the  known — the  development  of  man  in  the  prehistoric  period 
from  his  development  within  historic  times.  Nothing  is  more 
evident  from  history  than  the  fact  that  weaker  bodies  of  men 
driven  ont  by  stronger  do  not  necessarily  relapse  into  barbarism, 
but  frequently  rise,  even  under  the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, to  a  civilization  equal  or  superior  to  that  from  which  they 
have  been  banished.  Out  of  very  many  exailiples  showing  this 
law  of  upward  development,  a  few  may  be  taken  as  typical.  The 
Slavs,  who  sank  so  low  under  the  pressure  of  stronger  races  that 
they  apparently  gave  the  modem  world  a  new  word  to  express 
the  most  hopeless  servitude,  have  developed  powerful  civilizations 
peculiar  to  themselves ;  the  barbarian  tribes  who,  ages  ago,  took 
refuge  amid  the  sand-banks  and  morasses  of  Holland,  have  de- 
veloped one  of  the  world's  leading  centers  of  civilization;  the 
wretched  peasants  who  about  the  fifth  century  took  refuge  from 
invading  hordes  among  the  lagoons  and  mud-banks  of  Yenetia, 
developed  a  i)ower  in  art,  arms,  and  politics  which  is  among  the 
wonders  of  human  history ;  the  Puritans,  driven  from  the  civili- 
zation of  great  Britain  to  the  imf  avorable  climate,  soil,  and  circum- 
stances of  early  New  England ;  the  Huguenots,  driven  from  France, 
a  country  admirably  fitted  for  the  highest  growth  of  civilization, 
to  various  countries  far  less  fitted  for  such  growth;  the  Irish 
peasantry  driven  in  vast  numbers  from  their  own  island  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  on  the  whole  less  fitted  to  them — all  are  proofs 
that,  as  a  rule,  bodies  of  men  once  enlightened,  when  driven  to 
unfavorable  climates  and  brought  under  the  most  depressing  cir- 
cumstances, not  only  retain  what  enlightenment  they  have,  but 
go  on  increasing  it.  Besides  these,  we  have  such  cases  as  those  of 
criminals  banished  to  various  penal  colonies  from  whose  descend- 
ants has  been  developed  a  high  civilization ;  and  of  pirates,  like 
those  of  the  Bounty,  whose  descendants,  in  a  remote  Pacific 
island,  became  sober,  steady  citizens ;  thousands  of  examples  show 
the  prevalence  of  this  same  rule — ^the  rule  that  men  in  masses  do 
not  forget  the  main  gains  of  their  civilization,  and  that  their  tend- 
ency is  upward. 

Another  class  of  historic  facts  also  testifies  in  the  most  strik- 
ing manner  to  this  same  upward  tendency — the  decline  and  de- 
struction of  various  civilizations  brilliant  but  hopelessly  vitiated. 
These  catastrophes  are  seen  more  and  more  to  be  but  steps  in  this 
development.  The  crumbling  away  of  the  great  ancient  civiliza- 
tions based  ujKjn  despotism,  whether  the  despotism  of  monarch, 
priest,  or  mob— the  decline  and  fall  of  Roman  civilization,  for  ex- 
ample, which,  in  his  most  remarkable  generalization,  Guizot  has 
shown  to  have  been  necessary  in  the  development  of  the  richer 
civilization  of  modem  Europe ;  the  terrible  struggle  and  loss  of 
the  Crusades,  which  once  appeared  to  be  a  mere  catastrophe,  but 
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are  now  seen  to  have  brought  on  the  downfall  of  feudalism,  and 
the  centralizing,  civilizing  monarchical  period ;  the  French  Bevo- 
lution,  once  thought  a  mere  outburst  of  diabolic  passion,  but  now 
seen  to  be  a  transition  from  the  monarchical  to  the  constitutional 
epoch — all  show  that  even  wide-spread  deterioration  and  decline, 
even  indeed  the  greatest  political  and  moral  catastrophes,  so  far 
from  leading  to  a  fall  of  mankind,  tend  in  the  long  run  to  raise 
humanity  to  higher  planea 

Thus,  then.  Anthropology  and  its  handmaids  Ethnology,  Phi- 
lology, and  History,  have  wrought  out,  beyond  a  doubt,  proofs  of 
the  upward  evolution  of  humanity  since  the  appearance  of  man 
ui>on  our  planet. 

And  these  researches  have  not  been  confined  to  progress  in 
man's  material  condition*  Far  more  important  evidences  have 
been  found  of  upward  evolution  in  his  family,  social,  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  religious  relations.  The  light  thrown  on  this  sub- 
ject by  such  men  as  Lubbock,  Tylor,  Herbert  Spencer,  Buckle, 
Draper,  Max  MuUer,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  despite  mistakes, 
baitings,  stumblings,  and  occasional  following  of  delusive  paths, 
is  among  the  greatest  glories  of  the  century  now  ending.  From 
all  these  investigators  in  their  various  fields,  holding  no  brief  for 
any  system  sacred  or  secular,  but  seeking  truth  as  truth,  comes 
the  same  general  testimony  of  the  evolution  of  higher  out  of 
lower.  The  process  has  been  indeed  slow  and  painful,  but  this 
does  not  prove  that  it  may  not  become  more  rapid  and  less  fruit- 
ful in  sorrow  as  humanity  goes  on.* 

While,  then,  it  is  not  denied  that  many  instances  of  retrogres- 
sion can  be  found,  the  consenting  voice  of  unbiased  investigators 
in  all  lands  has  declared  more  and  more  that  the  beginnings  of 
our  race  must  have  been  low  and  brutal,  and  that  the  tendency 
has  been  upward.  To  combat  this  conclusion  by  examples  of  de- 
cline and  deterioration  here  and  there,  has  become  impossible :  as 
well  try  to  prove  that,  because  in  the  Mississippi  there  are  eddies 
in  which  the  currents  flow  northward,  there  is  no  main  stream 
flowing  southward ;  or  that,  because  trees  decay  and  fall,  there  is 
no  law  of  upward  growth  from  germ  to  trunk,  branch^,  foliage, 
and  fruit. 

A  very  striking  evidence  that  the  theological  theory  had  be- 
come untenable  was  seen  when  its  main  supporter  in  the  scien- 
tific field,  Von  Martins,  in  the  full  ripeness  of  his  powers,  publicly 
declared  his  conversion  to  the  scientific  view. 

Yet,  while  the  tendency  of  enlightened  human  thought  in  re- 
cent times  is  unmistakable,  the  struggle  against  the  older  view  is 

*  As  to  the  good  effects  of  migratioii,  see  Waiti,  Introdaction  to  Anthropokgy, 
don,  1868,  p.  84S. 
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not  yet  ended.  The  bitterness  of  the  AbM  Hamard  in  France 
has  been  carried  to  similar  and  even  greater  extremes  among  sun- 
dry Protestant  bodies  in  Europe  and  America.  The  simple  truth 
of  history  makes  it  a  necessity,  impleasant  though  it  be,  to  chroni- 
cle two  tjrpical  examples  in  our  own  land  and  time. 

In  the  year  1875  a  leader  in  American  industrial  enterprise 
created  at  the  capital  of  a  Southern  State  a  university  which  bore 
his  name.  It  was  given  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  religious 
sects  most  powerful  in  that  region,  and  a  Bishop  of  that  sect  be- 
came it's  President.  To  its  chair  of  Geology  was  called  Alexan- 
der Winchell,  a  scholar  who  had  already  won  eminence  as  a 
teacher  and  writer  in  that  field,  a  professor  greatly  beloved  and 
respected  in  the  two  universities  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
nected, and  a  member  of  the  sect  which  the  institution  of  learning 
above  referred  to  represented. 

But  his  relations  to  this  Southern  institution  were  destined  to 
be  brief.  That  his  lectures  at  the  Vanderbilt  University  were 
learned,  attractive,  and  stimulating  even  his  enemies  were  forced 
to  admit ;  but  he  was  soon  found  to  believe  that  there  had  been 
men  earlier  than  the  period  assigned  to  Adam,  and  even  that  all 
the  human  race  are  not  descended  from  Adam.  His  effort  in  this 
was  to  reconcile  science  and  Scripture,  and  he  was  now  treated  by  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  Bishop  in  Tenhessee  just  as,  two  centuries  be- 
fore, La  Peyrfere  had  been  treated  for  a  similar  effort  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  Vicar^Qeneral  in  Belgium.  The  publication  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  subject,  contributed  by  the  professor  to  a  North- 
em  religious  newspaper  at  its  own  request,  brought  matters  to  a 
climax,  for,  the  articles  having  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the  lead- 
ing Southwestern  organ  of  the  denomination  controlling  the  Van- 
derbilt University,  the  result  was  a  most  bitter  denunciation  of 
Prof.  Winchell  and  of  his  views.  Shortly  afterward  the  professor 
was  told  by  Bishop  McTyeire  that  "  our  people  are  of  the  opinion 
that  such  views  are  contrary  to  the  plan  of  redemption,"  and  was 
requested  by  the  bishop  to  quietly  resign  his  chair.  To  this  the 
professor  made  the  fitting  reply :  "  If  the  board  of  trustees  have 
the  manliness  to  dismiss  me  for  cause,  and  declare  the  cause,  I 
prefer  that  they  should  do  it ;  no  power  on  earth  could  persuade 
me  to  decline." 

**  We  do  not  propose,"  said  the  bishop,  with  qtiite  gratuitous 
suggestiveness,  "  to  treat  you  as  the  Inquisition  treated  Galileo." 

*'  But  what  you  propose  is  the  same  thing,"  rejoined  Dr.  Win- 
chell. "It  is  ecclesiastical  proscription  for  an  opinion  which  must 
be  settled  by  scientific  evidence." 

Twenty-four  hours  later  Dr.  Winchell  was  informed  that  his 
chair  had  been  abolished,  and  its  duties,  with  its  salary,  added  to 
those  of  a  colleague;  the  public  were  given  to  understand  that 
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the  reasons  were  purely  economic;  the  banished  scholar  was 
heaped  with  official  compliments,  evidently  in  hope  that  he  would 
keep  silence. 

Such  was  not  Dr.  Winchell's  view.  In  a  frank  letter  to  tlie 
leading  journal  of  the  university  town  he  stated  the  whole  mat- 
ter. The  intolerance-hating  press  of  the  country,  religious  and 
secular,  did  not  hold  its  peace.  In  vain  liie  authorities  of  the 
university  waited  for  the  storm  to  blow  over.  It  was  evident,  at 
last,  that  a  defense  must  be  made,  and  a  local  organ  of  the  sect, 
which,  under  the  editorship  of  a  fellow-professor,  had  idwajs 
treated  Dr.  Winchell's  views  with  the  luminous  inaccuracy  which 
usually  characterizes  a  professor's  ideas  of  a  rival's  teachings, 
assumed  the  task.  In  the  articles  which  followed,  the  usual  sci- 
entific hypotheses  as  to  the  creation  were  declared  to  be  '^  absurd," 
"  vague  and  imintelligible,"  "  preposterous  and  gratuitous."  This 
new  champion  stated  that  ''the  objections  drawn  from  fossilifer- 
ous  strata  and  the  like  are  met  by  reference  to  the  analogy  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  who  presented  the  phenomena  of  adults  whoi 
they  were  but  a  day  old,  and  by  the  flood  of  Noah  and  oth^  cata- 
clysms, which,  with  the  constant  change  of  nature,  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  in  question  "  I 

Under  inspiration  of  this  sort,  the  Tennessee  Conference  of  tiie 
religious  body  in  control  of  the  university  had  already  in  October, 
1878,  given  utterance  to  its  opinion  of  unsanctified  science  as  fol- 
lows :  ''  This  is  an  age  in  which  scientific  atheism,  having  divests 
itself  of  the  habiliments  that  most  adorn  and  dignify  humanity, 
walks  abroad  in  shameless  denudation.  The  arrogant  and  im- 
pertinent claims  of  this  science, '  falsely  so  called/  have  been  so 
boisterous  and  persistent,  that  the  unthinking  mass  have  been 
sadly  deluded ;  but  our  university  alone  has  had  the  courage  to 
lay  its  young  but  vigorous  hand  upon  the  mane  of  untamed 
Speculation  and  say, '  We  will  have  no  more  of  this.'  '* 

It  is  a  consolation  to  know  how  the  result,  thus  devoutly 
sought,  has  been  achieved,  for  in  the  *'  ode  "  sung  at  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  a  new  theological  building  of  the  same  uni- 
versity, in  May,  1880,  we  read : 

**  Science  and  Bevelation  here 

In  perfect  harmony  appear, 

Guiding  young  feet  along  the  road 

Through  grace  and  nature  up  to  Gol 

It  is  also  pleasing  to  know  that  while  an  institution  calling 
itself  a  university  thus  violated  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  any  institution  worthy  of  the  name  must  be  based,  another 
institution  which  has  the  glory  of  being  the  first  in  the  entire 
North  to  begin  something  like  a  university  organization— the 
State  University  of  Michigan— recalled  Dr,  Winchell  at  once  to 
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his  professorship,  and  has  honored  itself  by  maintaining  him  in 
that  position,  where,  unhampered,  he  has  ever  since  been  able  to 
titter  his  views  in  the  midst  of  the  largest  body  of  students  on  the 
American  continent. 

Disgraceful  as  this  history  was  to  the  men  who  drove  out  Dr. 
Winchell,  they  but  succeeded,  as  various  similar  bodies  of  men 
making  similar  efforts  have  done,  in  advancing  their  supposed 
victim  to  higher  position  and  more  commanding  influence.* 

A  few  years  after  this  suppression  of  earnest  Christian  thought 
at  an  institution  of  learning  in  the  western  part  of  our  Southern 
States,  there  appeared  a  similar  attempt  in  sundry  Southeastern 
States. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1857  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Missis- 
sippi passed  the  following  resolution : 

*^  Whereas f  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  the  most  insidious  at- 
tacks are  made  on  revealed  religion  through  the  natural  sciences, 
and  as  it  behooves  the  Church  at  all  times  to  have  men  capable  of 
defending  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints ; 

*' Resolved^  That  this  presbytery  recommend  the  endowment  of 
a  professorship  of  Natural  Science  as  connected  with  revealed  re- 
ligion in  one  or  more  of  our  theological  seminaries.^^ 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution  such  a  chair  was  established  in 
the  theological  seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  James  Woodrow 
was  appointed  professor.  Dr.  Woodrow  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  the  position — ^a  devoted  Christian  man,  accept- 
ing the  Presbyterian  standards  of  faith  in  which  he  had  been 
•brought  up  and  at  the  same  time  giving  every  effort  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  methods  and  conclusions  of  science.  To  great 
natural  endowments  he  added  constant  labors  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  in  this  field.  Visiting  Europe,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  of  the  foremost  scientific  investigators,  became  a  student  in 
Tiniversity  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories,  an  interested  hearer  in 
scientific  conventions,  and  a  correspondent  of  leading  men  of  sci- 
ence at  home  and  abroad.  As  a  result  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  is  the  only  one  which  explains 
various  leading  facts  in  natural  science.    This  he  taught,  and  he 

*  For  Dr.  Wincheirs  original  ftatements,  see  Adamites  and  Pre-Adamites,  SjracuBe, 
K.  T.,  1878.  For  the  first  important  denunciation  of  liis  views,  see  the  St  Louis  Christian 
AdTOcate,  Kaj  22, 1878.  For  the  conrersation  with  Bishop  McTyeire,  see  Dr.  MTinchell's 
own  account  In  the  Nashyille  American,  June  16, 1878.  For  the  curious  replj  from  Dr. 
Winchell's  colleague,  see  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate,  July  12,  1878 ;  and  for  the 
further  development  of  the  matter,  see  the  Nashville  American  of  July  19,  1878.  For  the 
further  course  of  the  attack  in  the  denominational  organ  of  Dr.  WincheU's  oppressors,  see 
the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate,  April  26,  1879.  For  the  oratorical  declaration  of  the 
Tennessee  Conference  upon  the  matter,  see  the  Nashville  American,  October  16,  1878 ;  and 
for  the  **  ode  ^  regarding  the  **  harmony  of  science  and  revelation  *'  as  supported  at  the  uni- 
versity, see  the  Nashville  American,  May  2, 1880. 
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also  taught  that  such  a  view  is  not  incompatible  with  a  trae  viev 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

In  1882  and  1883  the  board  of  directors  of  the  theological  s^ni- 
nary,  in  fear  that  **  skepticism  in  the  world  is  using  alleged  dk- 
coveries  in  science  to  impugn  the  Word  of  God,"  requested  Prof. 
Woodrow  to  state  his  views  in  regard  to  evolution.  The  profess&r 
complied  with  this  request  in  a  very  powerful  address,  which  was 
published  and  widely  circulated,  to  such  effect  that  the  board  of 
directors  shortly  afterward  passed  resolutions  declaring  the  theory 
of  evolution  as  defined  by  Prof.  Woodrow  not  inoonsiBtent  with 
perfect  soundness  in  the  faith. 

In  the  year  1884  alarm  regarding  Dr.  Woodrow's  teachings 
began  to  show  itself  in  larger  proportions,  and  a  minority  report 
was  introduced  into  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  declaring  thai 
**  the  synod  is  called  upon  to  decide  not  upon  the  question  whether 
the  said  views  of  Dr.  Woodrow  contradict  the  Bible  in  its  highest 
and  absolute  sense,  but  upon  the  question  whether  they  contradict 
the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States."  * 

Perhaps  a  more  self -condemnatory  statement  was  never  pre^ 
sented,  for  it  clearly  recognized,  as  a  basis  for  intolerance,  at 
least  a  possible  difference  between  "  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
by  the  Presbyterian  Church  "  and  the  teachings  of  **  the  Bible  in 
its  highest  and  absolute  sense." 

This  hostile  movement  became  so  strong  that,  in  spite  of  the 
favorable  action  of  the  directors  of  the  seminary,  and  against  the 
efforts  of  a  broad-minded  minority  in  the  representative  hod^ 
having  ultimate  charge  of  the  institution,  the  delegates  from  the 
various  synods  raised  a  storm  of  orthodoxy  and  drove  Dr.  Wood- 
row  from  his  post.  Happily,  he  was  at  the  same  time  professor  in 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  in  the  same  city  of  Columbia, 
and  from  his  chair  in  that  institution  he  continued  to  teach  natu- 
ral science  with  the  approval  of  the  great  majority  of  thinking 
men  in  that  region ;  hence,  the  only  effect  of  the  attempt  to  crush 
him  was,  that  his  position  was  made  higher,  respect  for  him  deeper, 
and  his  reputation  wider. 

In  spite  of  attempts  by  the  more  orthodox  to  prevent  students 
of  the  theological  seminary  attending  his  lectures  at  the  univer- 
sity, they  persisted  in  hearing  him;  indeed,  the  reputation  of 
heresy  seemed  to  enhance  his  influence. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  professor  thus  treated  had 
been  one  of  the  most  respected  and  beloved  university  instructors 
in  the  South  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  that 
he  was  turned  out  of  his  position  with  no  opportunity  for  careful 
defense,  and  indeed  without  even  the  formality  of  a  trial ;  well 
did  an  eminent  but  thoughtful  divine  of  the  Southern  Presbyt^ 
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rian  Church  declare  that  *'  the  method  of  procedure  to  destroy 
evolution  by  the  majority  in  the  Church  is  vicious  and  suicidal/' 
and  that ''  logical  dynamite  has  been  used  to  put  out  a  supposed 
fire  in  the  upper  stories  of  our  house,  and  all  the  family  in  the 
house  at  that/'  Wisely,  too,  did  he  refer  to  the  majority  as  "  sow- 
ing in  the  fields  of  the  Church  the  thorns  of  its  errors,  and  cumber- 
ing its  path  with  the  dUbris  and  ruin  of  its  own  folly/' 

To  these  recent  cases  may  be  added  the  expulsion  of  Prof.  Toy 
from  teaching  under  ecclesiastical  control  at  Louisville,  and  his 
election  to  a  far  more  influential  chair  at  Harvard  University ; 
the  driving  out  from  the  American  College  at  Beyrout  of  the 
young  professors  who  accepted  evolution  as  probable,  and  the  rise 
of  one  of  them  at  least,  Mr.  Nimr,  to  a  far  more  commanding  posi- 
tion than  that  which  he  left — the  control  of  three  leading  journals 
at  Cairo ;  the  driving  out  of  Robertson  Smith  from  his  position  at 
Edinburgh,  and  his  reception  into  the  far  more  imx)ortant  and  in- 
fluential professorship  at  the  English  University  of  Cambridge ; 
and  multitudes  of  similar  cases.  From  the  days  when  Cotton 
Mather  drove  out  Henry  Dxmster,  the  first  President  of  Harvard 
College,  for  ''falling  into  the  briers  of  Antipedobaptism"  until 
now,  the  same  spirit  is  shown  in  all  such  attempts.  In  each  we 
have  generally  on  one  side  a  body  of  the  older  theologians  who, 
since  their  youth,  have  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing, 
sundry  professors  who  do  not  wish  to  rewrite  their  lectures,  and 
a  mass  of  unthinking  ecclesiastical  persons  of  little  or  no  impor- 
tance save  in  making  up  a  retrograde  majority  in  an  ecclesiastical 
tribunal ;  on  the  other  side  we  have  as  generally  the  thinking, 
ojien-minded,  devoted  men  who  have  listened  to  the  revelation  of 
their  own  time,  as  well  as  of  times  past,  and  who  are  evidently 
thinking  the  future  thought  of  the  world. 

Here  we  have  survivals  of  that  S€une  oppression  of  thought 
by  theology  which  has  cost  the  modern  world  so  dear ;  the  system 
which  forced  great  numbers  of  professors,  under  penalty  of  depri; 
vation,  to  teach  that  the  sun  and  planets  revolve  about  the  earth ; 
that  comets  are  fire-balls  flung  by  an  angry  God  at  a  wicked 
world ;  that  insanity  is  diabolic  x>ossession ;  that  anatomical  in- 
vestigation of  the  human  frame  is  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
that  chemistry  leads  to  sorcery ;  that  taking  interest  for  money  is 
forbidden  by  Scripture;  that  Gteology  must  conform  to  ancient 
Hebrew  poetry.  From  the  same  source  came  in  Austria  the  rule 
of  the  "  Immaculate  Oath/'  under  which  university  professors, 
long  before  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  defined 
by  the  Church,  were  obliged  to  swear  to  their  belief  in  that  dogma 
before  they  were  permitted  to  teach  even  Arithmetic  or  Geom- 
etry :  in  England,  the  denunciation  of  inoculation  against  small- 
pox ;  in  Scotland,  the  protests  against  using  chloroform  in  child- 
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birth  as  '^  vitiating  the  primal  curse  against  woman  ^;  in  France, 
the  use  in  clerical  schools  of  a  historical  text-book  from  vhid 
Napoleon  was  left  out;  and,  in  America,  the  use  of  manimls  in 
which  the  Inquisition  is  declared  to  be  a  purely  civil  tribunal,  or 
the  Puritans  tolerant 

So,  too,  among  multitudes  of  similar  efforts,  abroad  we  have 
during  centuries  the  fettering  of  professors  at  English  and  Scotch 
universities  by  test  oaths,  subscriptions  to  articles  and  catecbisms 
without  number.  In  our  own  country  we  have  had  in  a  Tast 
multitude  of  denominational  colleges,  as  the  first  qualification  for 
a  professorship,  not  ability  in  the  subject  to  be  taught,  but  fidelity 
to  the  particular  shibboleth  of  the  denomination  controUing  the 
college  or  university. 

Happily,  in  these  days  such  attempts  generally  defeat  them- 
selves. The  supposed  victim  is  generally  made  a  man  of  mark 
by  persecution,  and  advanced  to  a  higher  and  wider  sphere  of 
usefulness.  As  regards  withstanding  the  march  of  scientific 
truth,  any  opposing  Conference,  Synod,  Board  of  CommissioneR, 
Board  of  Trustees,  or  Faculty,  is  but  as  a  nest  of  field-mice  in  the 
path  of  a  steam  plow. 

The  harm  done  to  religion  in  these  attempts  is  far  greater 
than  that  done  to  science;  for  thereby  suspicions  are  widely 
spread,  especially  among  open-minded  young  men,  that  the  ac- 
cepted Christian  system  demands  a  concealment  of  truth,  with 
the  persecution  of  honest  investigators,  and  therefore  must  be 
false.  Well  was  it  said  in  substance  by  President  McCosh,  of 
Princeton,  that  no  more  sure  way  of  making  unbelievers  in 
Christianity  among  young  men  coidd  be  devised  than  preaching 
that  the  doctrines  arrived  at  by  the  great  scientific  thinkers  of 
this  i)eriod  are  opposed  to  religion. 

Yet  it  is  but  justice  here  to  say  that  more  and  more  there  is 
evolved  out  of  this  past  history  of  oppression  a  better  spirit  which 
is  making  itself  manifest  with  power  in  the  leading  religious 
bodies  of  the  world.  In  the  Church  of  Rome  we  have  to-day 
such  utterances  as  those  of  St.  George  Mivart,  declaring  that  the 
Church  must  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  science;  that  the 
Almighty  in  the  Galileo  case  gave  her  a  distinct  warning  that  the 
priesthood  of  science  must  remain  with  the  men  of  science.  In 
the  Anglican  Church  and  its  American  daughter  we  have  the  acts 
and  utterances  of  such  men  as  Archbishop  Tait,  Dean  Stanley, 
and  many  others,  proving  that  the  deepest  religious  thought  is 
more  and  more  tending  to  peace  rather  than  warfare  with  sci- 
ence ;  and  in  the  other  churches,  especially  in  America,  while  there 
is  yet  much  to  be  desired,  the  welcome  extended  in  many  of  them 
to  Alexander  Winchell,  and  the  freedom  given  to  views  like  his, 
augur  well  for  a  better  state  of  things  in  the  future. 
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From  the  science  of  Anthropology,  when  rightly  viewed  as  a 
whole,  has  come  the  greatest  aid  to  those  who  work  to  advance 
Religion  rather  than  to  promote  any  particular  system  of  Theology ; 
for  Anthropology  and  its  subsidiary  sciences  show  more  and  more 
that  man,  since  coming  upon  the  earth,  has  risen,  from  the  period 
when  he  had  little,  if  any,  ideSrS  of  a  great  power  above  him, 
through  successive  stages  of  f etichism,  shamanism,  and  idolatry 
toward  better  forms  of  belief,  making  him  more  and  more  ac- 
cessible to  nobler  forms  of  religion.  The  same  sciences  show, 
too,  within  the  historic  period  the  same  tendency,  and  especially 
within  the  events  covered  by  our  sacred  books,  a  progress  from 
f  etichism,  of  which  so  many  evidences  crop  out  in  the  early  Jew- 
ish worship  as  shown  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  through 
polytheism,  when  Jehovah  was  but  ''a  god  above  all  gods," 
through  the  period  when  he  was  *'a  jealous  God,"  capricious  and 
cruel,  until  he  is  revealed  in  such  inspired  utterances  as  those 
of  the  nobler  Psalms,  the  great  passages  in  Isaiah,  the  sublime 
preaching  of  Micah,  and,  above  all,  through  the  ideal  given  jto  the 
world  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Well  indeed  has  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  our  own  time  called  on  Christians  to  rejoice  over  this  evolution 
**  between  the  God  of  Samuel,  who  ordered  infants  to  be  slaugh- 
tered, and  the  God  of  the  Psalmist,  whose  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works ;  between  the  God  of  the  Patriarchs,  who  was  always 
repenting,  and  the  God  of  the  Apostles,  who  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  forever,  with  whom  there  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow 
of  turning ;  between  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  walked 
in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  the  God  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor  can  see ;  between  the  God  of 
Leviticus,  who  was  so  particular  about  the  sacrificial  furniture 
and  utensils,  and  the  God  of  the  Acts,  who  dwelleth  not  in  tem- 
ples made  with  hands ;  between  the  God  who  hardened  Pharaoh's 
heart,  and  the  God  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved ;  between 
the  God  of  Exoaus,  who  is  merciful  only  to  those  who  love  him, 
and  the  GK>d  of  Christ — the  heavenly  Father— who  is  kind  unto 
the  unthankful  and  the  evil." 

However  overwhelming,  then,  the  facts  may  be  which  Anthro- 
pology and  its  kindred  or  subsidiary  sciences  may,  in  the  interest 
of  simple  truth,  establish  against  the  theological  doctrine  of  "  the 
fall";  however  completely  they  may  fossilize  various  dogmas, 
catechisms,  creeds,  confessions, "  plans  of  salvation  "  and  "  schemes 
of  redemption,"  which  have  been  evolved  from  the  great  minds  of 
the  theological  period;  science,  so  far  from  making  inroads  on 
religion,  or  even  upon  our  Christian  development  of  it,  will 
strengthen  all  that  is  essential  in  it,  giving  new  and  nobler  paths 
to  man's  highest  aspirations.    For  the  one  great  legitimate,  scien- 
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tific  conclnsion  of  Anthropology  is  that  more  and  more  a  better 
civilization  of  the  world,  despite  all  its  survivals  of  savagery  and 
barbarism,  is  developii^g  men  and  women  on  whom  the  declara- 
tions of  the  nobler  Psidms,  of  Isaiah,  of  Micah,  the  Sermon  on  ^ 
Mount,  the  first  great  conmiandment,  and  the  second,  which  is 
like  unto  it,  and  St.  James's  definition  of  ''pure  religion  and 
undefiled,"  can  take  stronger  hold  for  the  more  effective  and 
more  rapid  uplifting  of  our  race.* 


BARRIER  BEACHES  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST. 

Br  FBEDEBICK  J.  H.  MKRRnJ^  Ph.  D. 

FROM  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Florida  our  coast  is  fringed  with 
barrier  beachea  They  are  the  reefs  of  sand  which  protect 
the  mainland  shore  from  the  storm-waves  of  the  ocean.  Isolated 
and  uninhabited  were  most  of  these  sea-born  barriers  for  a  long 
period  in  the  history  of  our  country,  but  the  need  of  a  breathing- 
place  on  the  part  of  the  thousands  who  inhabit  our  crowded 
cities  has  caused,  within  a  few  years,  a  great  transformation. 
Railroad  and  turnpike  bridges  have  been  built,  connecting  many 
of  them  with  the  shore.  Hotels  and  cottages,  club-houses  and 
bathing-houses,  in  short,  buildings  for  every  purpose  which  con- 
tributes to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  man  have  sprung  up,  as 
it  were  by  magic,  on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  on  the  coast 

*  For  the  resolation  of  the  PresbTteriAn  Synod  of  If  iMdaripirf  hi  ISftY,  see  Frol  Wood- 
row's  speech  before  the  Synod  of  Sooth  Carolina,  October  27  and  28, 1884,  p.  A.  As  to 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Colombia,  see  ibid.  Jkj 
to  the  minority  report  in  the  Synod  of  Sooth  Carolina,  see  t6tdL,  p.  24.  For  the  pithy  8»- 
tenoee  regarding  the  oondoct  of  the  majority  in  the  synods  toward  Dr.  Woodrow,  see  tiie 
Rev.  Mr.  Flinn*s  article  in  the  Soothem  IVesbyterian  Review  for  April,  1885,  p.  272  and 
elsewhere.  For  the  restrictions  regarding  the  teaching  of  the  Copemican  theory  and  te 
troe  doctrine  of  comets  in  the  German  UniTersity,  see  varioas  histories  of  aatronomy,  es- 
pecially Midler.  For  the  immacolate  oath  (Immacolaten  Eid)  as  enforced  npcm  the  Aoi- 
trian  professors,  see  Loftkandl,  Die  Josephineschen  Ideen.  For  the  effort  of  tlie  diuidi  in 
France,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Boorbons,  to  teach  a  history  of  that  conntiy  from  wfai^ 
the  name  of  Napoleon  shoold  be  left  oot,  see  Father  Loriqoet's  famoos  Histoire  de  Fimsce 
4  l^Usage  de  la  Jeonesse,  Lyon,  1820,  vol  ii;  see  especially  table  of  contents  at  the  end. 
The  book  bears  on  its  tHle-page  the  well-known  initials  of  the  Jesoit  motto  A.  M.  D.  G. 
(Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam).  For  examples  in  England  and  Scotland,  see  Tarioos  Englidi 
histories,  and  especially  Backless  chapters  on  Scotland.  For  a  longer  coDeotion  of  exsm- 
pies  showing  the  soppresslon  of  anything  like  onfettered  thooght  opon  scientific  sabjects 
in  oor  American  colleges,  see  Inaogond  Address  at  the  Opening  of  Cornell  UnireratT  by 
the  aothor  of  these  chapters.  For  the  citation  regarding  the  evolotion  of  better  and  nobler 
ideas  of  God,  see  Chorch  and  Creed:  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  the  FoondHi^ 
Hospital,  London,  by  A.  W.  Momerie,  M.  A^  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  MetaphyiicB 
In  King's  CoUege,  London,  London,  1890. 
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»f  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  the  CaroUnas,  on  the  famed  sea- 
slands  of  Georgia,  and  on  the  coast  of  eastern  Florida. 

Much  alike  are  these  peninsulad  and  islands  wherever  we  view 
liein  along  the  coast.  The  chief  variation  is  in  the  vegetation 
vluoh  clothes  them.  The  beaches  of  Long  Island  are  ahnost 
>arreii^  but  from  New  Jersey  southward  many  are  covered  with 
lense  forests  which  vary  in  their  trees  according  to  the  latitude. 
^t  Sandy  Hook,  oaks,  red  cedars,  hollies,  maples,  and  sassaf  ras- 
:ree6  grow  in  wonderful  luxuriance.  On  Seven-Mile  Beach  and 
Solly  Beach  the  swamp  magnolia  abounds  among  the  others. 
[n  the  Carolinas  the  palmetto  appears,  often  ragged  in  outline 
tuid  blighted  by  the  winter  frosts.  In  northern  Florida  the  pal- 
mettos are  more  numerous  and  show  the  influence  of  a  warmer 
olimate,  while  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  zone  of  barrier 
beaches  the  cocoanut  palm,  planted  by  accident  or  design,  rears 
its  leafy  crown  in  luxuriant  verdure. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  writer  to  describe  in  detail  the 
beaches  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  rather  to  consider  their  history 
and  mode  of  growth*  As  it  has  been  his  fortune  to  spend  much 
time  on  the  sea-shore  of  New  Jersey,  he  proposes  to  discuss  the 
barrier  beaches  of  that  State  as  types  of  their  genus. 

They  are  sandy  islands  and  peninsulas,  from  two  to  twenty 
miles  in  length  and  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  separated 
by  inlets  and  usually  divided  from  the  mainland  by  an  interval 
of  several  miles,  in  which  are  -broad  expanses  of  salt  meadow, 
fringing  and  separating  a  series  of  channels,  bays,  and  sounds. 

The  beaches  which  are  now  in  their  highest  state  of  develop- 
ment are  Sandy  Hook,  Seven-Mile  Beach,  and  Holly  Beach  near 
Cape  May.  These  typical  examples  of  the  sea-born  barriers  are 
much  alike  in  structure,  and  consist  of  four  principal  divisions. 
The  first  division,  or  interior,  is  an  imdulating  area  covered  with 
beavy  timber,  of  which  the  size  suggests  its  age.  Immense  hollies, 
oaks,  pines,  and  red  cedars  abound,  many  of  the  first  measuring 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  some  of  the  latter  attaining  a  circum- 
ference of  four  or  five  yards.  The  sassafras  grows  in  remarkable 
luxuriance  and  immense  grape-vines  are  everywhere  to  be  seen, 
overhanging  a  dense  imdergrowth.  In  spring  and  summer  the 
gprouud  is  covered  with  fragrant  blossoms;  columbines,  violets, 
pinks,  orchids,  and  a  host  of  other  flowers  lend  their  bright  colors 
to  enhance  the  varied  greens  of  the  foliage.  This  is  the  beach 
primeval  Skirting  it  seaward  is  the  second  division,  which  bears 
smaller  timber.  Low  cedars,  hollies,  and  pines  are  here  the  chief 
forms  of  arboreal  vegetation,  and  fewer  flowering  plants  are  seen. 
This  zone  is  of  later  formation,  and  its  trees  are  younger  than 
those  of  the  first.  Adjoining  it  is  the  third  division,  which  con- 
sists of  a  belt  of  undidating  dunes  a  few  hundred  feet  or  yards 
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in  width,  and  bearing  the  mossy  Hudsonia  or  scrubby  bushes  of 
beach  plum  and  wax-myrtle,  or  in  some  places,  especially  on  the 
outer  row  of  dunes,  only  supporting  a  meager  growth  of  beach 
grass.  Frequently,  between  two  rows  of  dunes,  an  expanse  of 
salt  meadow  occurs,  or  a  sand  flat  bearing  stunted  forms  oi 
plant  life.  With  this  third  division  ends  the  domain  of  v^eta- 
tion,  succeeded  by  the  sloping  strand  upon  which  the  tide  rises 
and  falls.  The  sand-bar,  exposed  at  low  water  at  the  extremity 
of  the  beach,  is  constantly  increased  in  length  and  height  by  the 
action  of  the  currents,  and  the  process  of  beach  formation  is 
here  continually  in  progress. 

As  the  tide  falls,  the  sand  laid  bare  is  rapidly  dried  by  the 
wind  and  carried  above  high-water  mark.  Then,  safe  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  waves,  the  minute  particles  are  borne  still  farther 
from  the  water,  and  striking  against  some  piec«  of  drift-wood, 
bush,  or  tuft  of  grass,  quickly  build  a  hillock,  which  grows  lai^r 
and  larger  as  more  sand  falls  upon  it,  and  a  dune  is  formed  many 
feet  in  height.  The  material  of  which  these  dunes  are  compost 
is  never  at  rest,  but  flies  hither  and  thither  with  the  wind,  and  a 
hillock  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high  to-day  may  noiselessly  be  taken 
down  to-morrow  and  rebuilt  a  hundred  yards  away.  In  time,  as  the 
beach  grows  seaward  and  the  dunes  increase  in  number,  those  of 
earlier  formation,  which  are  somewhat  protected  from  the  breeze, 
catch  a  few  seeds,  and  tufts  of  grass  begin  to  grow  upon  them. 
Still  later,  the  mossy  Hudsonia  or  some  starvelii^  wax-myrtle 
finds  a  little  sustenance,  and  as  years  elapse  the  dunes  become  so 
thickly  covered  with  vegetation  that  under  the  protection  of  the 
seaward  hillocks  they  retain  their  form  with  comparativd^y  little 
change. 

Thus  have  the  beaches  grown.  First  a  sand  flat  built  by  ocean 
waves  and  currents;  then  a  series  of  low,  shifting  dunes;  next 
sheltered  hillocks,  on  which  grasses  and  shrubs  fasten  their  pro- 
tecting roots ;  succeeding  the  latter  a  growth  of  small  cedars  and 
pines ;  and,  finally,  as  centuries  roll  on,  majestic  forest  trees  raise 
their  spreading  tops  and  shelter  a  dense  undergrowth. 

These  few  words  suffice  to  describe  the  beaches'  growth,  their 
physiology ;  but  many  pages  might  be  written  upon  their  history, 
the  details  of  their  development,  their  changes  and  their  decay. 
Unfortunately,  the  records  are  but  incompleta  From  the  memo- 
ries of  old  men  we  can  glean  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  former 
condition  and  extent  of  certain  beaches  and  concerning  marked 
changes  in  them  which  have  been  notable  events  to  men  of  quiet 
lives.  In  a  few  instances,  surveys  were  made  a  century  or  two 
ago  which  can  be  compared  with  those  of  to-day.  At  present  we 
can  watch  the  changes  which  occur  from  year  to  year.  As  geo- 
logical science  advances  we  can  speculate  concerning  the  past  on 
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tlie  basis  of  present  knowledge  and  observation.  We  bave  little 
accurate  information^  but^  after  all^  we  bave  mucb  tbat  is  inter- 
esting. 

Tbe  beacb  of  Sandy  Hook  forms  tbe  northern  extremity  of  tbe 
New  Jersey  sea-coast.  Previous  to  1778  it  was  connected  with 
tbe  base  of  tbe  Navesink  Higblands  by  a  sandy  istbmus,  tbe 
moutbs  of  tbe  Navesink  and  Sbrewsbury  Rivers  being  open  to 
tbe  east ;  but  from  tbat  date  until  about  1830,  and  from  1848  until 
1889,  it  bas  been  united  witb  tbe  mainland  at  Monmoutb  Beacb 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand. 

According  to  records  in  tbe  office  of  tbe  Surveyor-Gteneral  of 
East  Jersey  and  in  tbat  of  tbe  United  States  Coast  Survey,  tbe 
point  of  Sajidy  Hook  advanced  nortbward  about  one  mile  between 
1685  and  1885.  Tbe  ligbtbouse  was  built  about  1764  near  tbe  wa- 
ter's edge,  and  tbe  ground  on  wbicb  it  stands  bad  tben  existed  for 
only  fifteen  years  as  a  portion  of  terra  firma. 

In  1844  tbe  point  was  about  two  bundred  and  fifty  yards  nortb 
of  its  present  limit.  Since  tbat  date  it  bas  receded  slowly  toward 
tbe  soutb,  and  toward  tbe  west  bas  extended  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
We  bave  no  evidence  concerning  tbe  date  of  formation  of  tbe  old 
''Hook"  wbicb  existed  before  1685.  It  is  now  well  marked  by 
immense  forest  trees,  wbicb  exceed  in  beigbt  and  size  of  trunk 
any  of  tbeir  species  known  to  tbe  writer  in  tbe  neigbborbood  of 
New  York. 

Tbe  rapid  growtb  of  Sandy  Hook  is  due  to  a  current  wbicb 
flows  nortbward  from  tbe  vicinity  of  Manasquan,  carrying  witb 
it  a  great  quantity  of  sand  removed  from  tbe  water  front  of  As- 
bnry  Park,  Long  Brancb,  Seabrigbt,  and  tbat  vicinity,  wbicb  is 
dropped  along  tbe  border  of  tbe  "  Hook"  and  its  extremity.  Tbe 
investigations  of  tbe  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
liave  sbown  tbat  tbe  ebb  and  flow  of  tbe  tides  from  and  to  New 
York  Bay  produce  tbis  current  by  drawing  a  stream  of  water 
tbrougb  False  Hook  Cbannel,  wbicb  lies  between  Sandy  Hook 
and  a  submerged  bar  called  False  Hook  balf  a  mile  to  tbe  east. 
The  stream  flows  nortbward  more  tban  seven  bours  out  of  twelve, 
and  from  tbis  fact  property-owners  in  tbe  neigbborbood  of  Long 
Brancb  may  appreciate  wbat  becomes  of  tbeir  real  estate  wben  it 
disappears  during  tbe  storms.  If  tbere  were  any  means  of  iden- 
tifying tbe  soil,  it  migbt  all  be  foimd  on  tbe  rapidly  growing 
point  of  Sandy  Hook. 

About  1778  a  cbannel  was  opened  across  tbe  narrow  istbmus 
wbicb  united  Sandy  Hook  witb  tbe  base  of  tbe  Navesink  Higb- 
lands, and  a  new  passage  being  tbus  afforded  for  tbe  tidal  cur- 
rents of  tbe  Navesink  and  Sbrewsbury  Rivers,  tbe  old  Sbrewsbury 
Inlet,  wbicb  formed  tbe  common  moutb  of  tbose  two  estuaries, 
was  gradually  closed  by  tbe  nortbward  extension  of  tbe  sand-spit 
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whicK  f  onned  the  southern  limit,  and  in  1810  became  impassalk 
The  barrier  thus  formed  existed  nntil  1830  or  1831,  when  it  vas 
broken  through  and  a  second  inlet  was  created.  By  a  change  ii 
the  tidal  currents,  due  to  the  formation  of  this  new  inlet,  the  isdi- 
mus  which  formerly  connected  Sandy  Hook  with  the  HigUandB 
of  Navesink  was  again  brought  into  existence  and  remained  until 

1836  An  artificial  channel  was  then  cut  through  it,  and  this  be- 
ing gradually  deepened  and  widened  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  t}ie 
tides,  has  ever  since  remained  open.  The  second  Shrewsbuiy 
inlet  closed  in  1840  near  Island  Beach,  having  moved  northward 
nearly  three  miles  during  its  existence  of  nine  or  ten  yesm  In 

1837  or  1838  the  third  and  last  inlet  opened  near  the  present  Me- 
vue  Hotel,  and  afforded  a  better  channel  for  navigation  than 
the  second  inlet,  which  it  followed  in  its  northward  coBise  and 
survived  by  about  eight  years.  From  1848  until  September,  1889, 
no  inlet  has  been  opened ;  but  this  fact  is  due  rather  to  the  efforts 
of  the  railroad  company  to  maintain  its  road-bed  than  to  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  tendency  of  the  waves  and  tidal  currents  to  open  a 
passage. 

The  facts  and  dates  concerning  the  Shrewsbury  Inlets  have 
been  obtained  chiefly  by  inquiry  from  old  fishermen  and  sailors 
who  have  spent  their  lives  on  or  near  the  waters  of  the  Navesink 
and  Shrewsbury  Rivera  Coming  from  a  number  of  independent 
sources,  they  agree  very  closely,  and  those  here  given  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  worthy  of  credence.  The  tendency  of  the  inlets  towoii 
northward,  periodically  closing  and  reopening  farther  south,  has 
been  observed  in  all  those  between  Point  Pleasant  and  Suidy 
Hook,  especially  in  those  of  Manasquan  and  Shark  Rivers.  Be- 
tween Point  Pleasant  and  Cape  May,  however,  all  the  inlets  are 
moving  southward, 

From  Monmouth  to  the  head  of  Bamegat  Bay  there  is  no  heach 
similar  to  that  of  Sandy  Hook.  Instead  of  a  saad-reef  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  a  navigable  channel,  there  is  only  the  slop- 
ing strand  adjoining,  as  at  Long  Branch,  the  foot  of  an  upland 
bluff,  or  as  at  Spring  Lake,  Seagirt,  and  Point  Pleasant,  with  its 
crest  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  upland.  Between  Bay 
Head  and  Cape  May,  however,  there  are  twelve  beaches,  mo6tly 
well  developed  and  preserved,  and  named  respectively  Sqnan, 
Island,  Long,  Island  or  Little,  Brigantine,  Absecon,  Peek's,  Lnd- 
lam's.  Seven  Mile,  Five  Mile  or  Holly,  Two  Mile,  and  Poverty, 
The  majority  of  these,  however,  do  not  show  the  high  degree 
of  development  exhibited  by  Seven-Mile  and  Five-Mile  Beaches. 
Some  appear  to  be  only  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth,  vhile 
others  have  passed  their  prime  and  are  now  yielding  to  the  at* 
tacks  of  wind  and  wave. 

These  agents  have  been  hitherto  considered  only  with  reference 
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to  their  constructive  effect  on  the  heaches,  and  it  now  remains  to 
oonsider  their  destructive  action. 

When  the  wind  blows  from  the  west  it  carries  back  to  the  sea 
much  of  the  sand  which  the  east  wind  had  piled  up  in  dunes,  and, 
Tynt  for  the  fact  that  the  latter  wind.prevails,  the  sand-hills  would 
not  long  exist.    By  a  surplus  of  constructive  action,  however,  the 
l^eaches  arb  all  moving  to  the  west.    Year  after  year  sand  is  re- 
XELOved  from  their  eastern  margin  by  the  winter  storms,  and  ear- 
ned north  or  south  according  to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
onrrent.    The  winds  from  the  ocean  drive  the  dunes  westward, 
and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Sandy  Hook,  all  the  beaches 
»Te  now  underlaid  by  an  old  salt  meadow,  originally  formed  in 
sheltered  waters  on  their  west  side.    In  this  turf,  when  exposed 
during  an  unusually  low  tide,  the  footprints  of  cattle  are  seen  in 
xnany  places,  made,  it  is  claimed,  when  the  salt  meadow  was  a 
X>asture  and  lay  on  the  shoreward  side  of  the  beach.    This  west- 
^ward  recession  has,  in  many  cases,  amounted  to  more  than  a  mile 
'Within  two  centuries. 

On  many  of  the  beaches  south  of  Point  Pleasant  the  westward 
progress  of  the  dunes  has  been  made  over  and  through  the  native 
forest.  As  a  result  of  this,  gnarled  cedars,  dying  and  dead,  are 
found  among  the  dunes ;  and  in  many  cases  stumps  may  be  seen 
in  the  sand  within  reach  of  the  tide. 

Near  the  northern  end  of  Seven-Mile  Beach,  at  the  time  of  the 
^jFriter's  visit  in  1885,  an  immense  dune  forty  feet  in  height  and 
half  a  mile  in  length  had  been  for  many  years  encroaching  stead- 
ily upon  the  dense  forest.  The  tree-tops  here  projected  above  the 
STunmit  of  the  ridge  like  the  heads  of  drowning  men  above  the 
-waves ;  while  on  the  outer  flank  of  the  overwhelming  mass  of  sand 
the  gnarled,  skeleton  trunks  of  those  which  had  i>eri8hed  in  it 
stood  bare  and  grim,  showing  with  dreary  grayness  the  fate  of 
the  earlier  victims  of  which  the  ragged  and  wave- worn  stumps 
alone  remained.  A  more  desolate  scene  the  writer  has  never  wit- 
nessed. 

At  Long  Branch  the  wear  of  the  coast  has  been  very  great. 
According  to  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  a 
strip  of  land  varying  from  three  hundred  to  five  himdred  feet  in 
width  was  removed  between  Deal  Beach  and  Monmouth  during  the 
twenty-seven  years  preceding  1868.  In  the  vicinity  of  Seabright 
the  amount  of  wear  was  a  little  less  than  two  hundred  feet  during 
that  period.  Of  late  years  the  rate  of  recession  has  been  dimin- 
ished in  the  neighborhood  of  Long  Branch  by  the  means  of  arti- 
ficial protection  employed,  but  near  Seabright  the  shore  line  is 
said  to  have  receded  at  least  two  hundred  feet  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  At  Cape  TAfi.j  the  wear  of  the  shore  has 
been  continuous  except  where  the  land  is  protected  by  jetties  or 
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a  stone  sea-wall^  the  rate  of  encroacluneiit  varying  from  ten  to 
thirty  feet  a  year. 

Besides  these  alterations  produced  in  the  beaches  by  their 
westward  progress,  the  variations  in  the  positions  of  the  inlets 
and  the  subsidence  of  the  coast  have  caused  many  important 
changes.  The  history  of  the  Shrewsbury  Inlets  has  already  been 
given ;  it  remains  to  mention  a  few  of  those  south  of  Point 
Pleasant. 

Squan  and  Island  Beaches,  which  now  form  a  peninsula  about 
twenty  miles  long,  terminating  at  Bamegat  Inlet,  were  separated 
from  1750  to  1812  by  Cranberry  Inlet,  which  was  nearly  opposite 
the  mouth  of  Tom's  River.  Since  1812  near  the  site  of  this  old 
inlet  there  have  been  others  of  brief  duration,  and  one  is  said 
to  have  existed  before  1755  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Metede- 
conk  River,  which  separated  Squan  Beach  from  the  mainland. 

The  old  Bamegat  Lighthouse  is  said  to  have  stood  nearly  six 
hundred  yards  north  of  the  present  south  shore  of  the  inlet,  at  a 
point  now  occupied  by  the  center  of  the  channeL  In  1855  tiie 
old  tower  was  at  the  water's  edge,  so  that  the  inlet  has  moved 
southward  approximately  twenty  yards  per  year. 

Absecon  Inlet,  which  separates  Brigantine  Beach  from  Abse- 
con  Beach,  has  encroached  upon  the  latter  about  four  hundred 
yards  in  twenty  years ;  and  the  ocean  front  of  that  jKjrtion  of  Ab- 
secon Beach  which  is  occupied  by  Atlantic  City  extended  in  1855 
nearly  half  a  mile  farther  east  than  it  did  in  1885.  About  1875 
jetties  were  built  which  arrested  the  action  of  the  tidal  currents, 
and,  the  wear  of  the  shore  being  thus  prevented,  a  considerable 
area  was  restored. 

Submerged  tree-stumps  and  other  evidences  of  a  subsidence  of 
the  coast  may  be  found  on  the  beaches  and  the  salt  meadows,  but 
a  detailed  enumeration  of  them  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  article. 

In  Cape  May  County  the  depression  has  not  been  less  than 
twenty  feet,  and  has  possibly  b^n  much  greater.  The  evidence 
of  some  old  buildings  on  the  shore  of  Delaware  Bay  suggests  a 
subsidence  of  about  four  feet  during  the  last  two  centuries. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  depression  alone  has  caused  the  wear  of 
the  coast.  A  comparison  of  the  present  outline  of  Holly  Beach 
with  that  determined  by  a  survey  in  1772  shows  an  accretion  on 
the  south  and  east,  since  the  latter  date,  more  than  three  and  a 
half  miles  long  and  averaging  three  eighths  of  a  mile  in  width, 
and  on  many  other  beaches  a  similar  growth  has  taken  place. 
During  the  past  five  years  the  ocean  has  rapidly  encroached  upon 
these  beaches,  while  the  subsidence  of  the  coast,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  been  uniform  throughout  the  past  two  centuries.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  beaches 
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are  more  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  ocean  currents  and 
iwlnds  than  upon  other  agencies.  Unquestionably  the  depression 
of  the  coast  renders  the  beaches  more  subject  to  overflow  %ind 
erosion  by  the  waves  and  currents;  but  the  evidence  at  many 
points  shows  that  the  latter  are  capable  of  forming  large  areas  of 
beach  where  the  conditions  of  their  existence  and  action  favor 
construction  rather  than  destruction.  While  these  currents  act 
as  at  present,  the  cost  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  sea,  by 
the  methods  commonly  in  use,  would  probably  be  much  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  land  protected,  for  the  fine  sand  is  so 
unstable  when  wet  that  bulkheads  and  breakwaters  are  quite 
ephemeral. 

After  an  extended  examination  of  the  various  systems  of  shore 
defense  in  use  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Cape  May,  it  appears  to 
the  writer  that  the  only  effectual  means  of  protection  is  the  con- 
struction of  jetties  extending  far  enough  from  the  shore  to  inter- 
cept the  currents  which  carry  away  the  sand  loosened  by  the 
-waves.  Such  jetties  have  added  a  large  area  to  the  territory  of 
Atlantic  City,  and  have  protected  the  shore  at  Cape  May ;  no 
doubt  they  would  be  effective  everywhere  if  properly  constructed. 
The  exi)erience  of  the  past  ten  years  on  the  New  Jersey  coast 
shows  conclusively  that  the  ocean  front  is  not  fit  for  building  pur- 
poses, for  it  is  impossible  to  protect  a  house  near  the  water's  edge 
from  injury  or  destruction  in  the  heaviest  storms.  The  height 
and  force  of  the  waves  in  such  a  tempest  as  that  of  September  10 
and  11,  1889,  render  them  irresistible  to  any  body  or  structure 
which  nature  or  art  has  yet  produced,  and  anything  within  their 
reach  must  suffer.  The  immediate  water-front  is  only  available 
for  parks ;  and,  if  devoted  to  this  use,  when  protected  from  the 
erosive  action  of  the  currents  by  suitable  jetties,  would  remain  a 
neutral  ground  which,  in  fair  weather,  would  afford  numberless 
attractions  to  the  occupants  of  dwellings  placed  far  enough  from 
the  strand  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  storm-waves. 

Proi)erty-owners  along  the  ocean  front  of  the  beaches  have 
generally  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  domain  of  the 
Atlantic  was  bounded  by  the  high-water  mark  of  the  spring  tides. 
Any  one  who  should  build  a  dwelling  on  the  strand  below  ordi- 
nary high-water  mark  would  be  considered  lacking  in  common 
sense,  yet  it  is  scarcely  less  foolish  to  build  within  reach  of  the 
storm-waves.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  many  cottages  are  now 
much  nearer  the  water's  edge  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
This  is  due  to  the  wear  of  the  shore  by  currents  already  described 
as  flowing  parallel  to  it  and  removing  the  sand  which  the  waves 
have  loosened.  If  the  action  of  these  currents  should  be  stopped 
—and  there  is  good  evidence  to  show  that  a  system  of  jetties 
would  intercept  them  and  cause  them  to  drop  their  stolen  load  of 
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sand— the  wear  of  the  shore  would  be  arrested  and  the  yearly  eir 
croaohinents  of  the  ocean  would  cease. 

With  regard  to  the  inundation  of  Atlantic  City  hy  the  sea  in 
the  great  September  ^rm  of  1889  it  should  be  said  that  this 
catastrophe  ought  not  to  be  considered  very  wonderful,  since  the 
greater  portion  of  the  city  is  less  than  ten  feet  above  mean  tide, 
and  the  highest  point  recorded  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Surrey 
is  only  thirteen  feet  above  that  leveL  As  ordinary  tides  rise  a 
foot  above  this  plane^  and  spring  tides  nearly  two  feet,  it  i&  evi- 
dent that  a  prolonged  easterly  storm  would  soon  cause  a  consider- 
able area  to  be  overflowed*  Since  the  bays  and  channels  which 
lie  between  the  beach  and  the  mainland  are  almost  completely 
landlocked  and  the  inlets  are  relatively  narrow,  the  water-level  is 
soon  raised  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet  above  the  meadows, 
and  this  is  sufficient  to  cover  most  of  the  railroad  tracks.  To  be 
sure,  no  such  inundation  as  the  recent  one  has  occurred  since  At- 
lantic City  became  a  place  of  importance,  nor  do  the  old  residents 
on  the  coast  remember  such  a  storm  in  former  years ;  but  it  is 
evident  that,  while  the  beaches  were  uninhabited,  such  a  storm  as 
the  one  in  question  would  attract  less  attention,  since  it  would 
cause  little  if  any  loss  of  property. 

The  genesis  of  the  beaches  is  still  a  matter  for  speculation,  but 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  they  originated  as  sand-bars,  formed 
under  water  by  wave  and  current  action.  How  these  bars  were 
brought  above  water,  so  that  the  wind  could  exert  its  constructive 
power,  is  uncertain.  A  plausible  hypothesis  is,  that  while  the 
ocean  waa  breaking  on  the  mainland  shore  and  forming  the 
Quaternary  terraces,  which  may  be  seen  there,  sand-bars  were 
made  under  water,  and  that  the  continental  elevation  which  raised 
these  terraces  to  their  present  position  from  twenty-five  to  eighty 
feet  above  tide,  brought  these  sand-bars  above  water  into  a  hori- 
zon of  .^k)lian  action.  Once  above  the  sea,  the  bea^^hes  would 
maintain  their  existence.  A  continued  elevation  of  the  coast 
would  add  to  their  seaward  extent  and  a  depression  would  cause 
a  westward  recession  until  they  were  brought  to  rest  by  contact 
with  the  mainland  shore.  In  New  Jersey  the  latter  condition 
may  be  observed  between  Long  Bi;anch  and  Point  Pleasant  and 
also  at  Cape  May. 

So  far  as  it  is  known  to  the  writer,  the  only  way  in  which  a 
beach  can  be  entirely  destroyed  is  by  an  inlet  shifting  its  position. 
In  this  case  the  beach  obliterated  is  replaced  by  the  extension  of 
an  adjacent  beach. 

Of  the  beaches  south  of  New  Jersey  not  enough  is  known  to  the 
writer  to  permit  of  a  detailed  biogri^hical  sketch.  Their  form  and 
structure  show  that  they  have  been  subject  to  the  same  formative 
agencies  and  vicissitudes  as  those  already  described.    In  addition 
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to  the  Georgia  sea-islands  of  ante-bellum  fame,  may  be  mentioned 
as  familiar  examples  the  barriers  which  in  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina separate  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds  from  the  ocean ;  in 
Florida,  Amelia  Island  on  which  is  built  the  city  of  Fernandina ; 
Anastasia  Island,  in  front  of  St.  Augustine ;  and  the  beaches  which 
separate  Halifax  and  Indian  Rivers  from  the  Atlantic.  The  last- 
named  rivers  are  the  lagoons  which  separate  the  barriers  from  the 
mainland  shore.  Lake  Wori;h  is  one  of  these  lagoons,  of  which 
the  inlet  has  been  closed. 

To  what  extent  the  Florida  Keys  may  be  included  in  the  cate- 
gory of  barrier  beaches  must  be  decided  by  future  investigation. 
Key  West  is  evidently  a  wave-built  sand-bar  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  coral,  molluscan  shells,  and  foraminifera,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  Cayo  Largo  and  others  of  that  type  may  be  of  similar 
origin.  The  coquina  deposits  of  the  vicinity  of  St.  Augustine  are 
also  wave-formed. 

The  hypothesis  of  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  that  the  Florida  Keys 
are  all  of  organic  origin — i.  e.,  that  they  were  formed  by  the  growth 
of  coral  reefs — may  be  true  so  far  as  the  determination  of  their 
location  and  direction,  A  submerged  reef  of  coral  may  have 
formed  a  nucleus  on  which  the  waves  and  currents  deposited  a 
load  of  calcareous  sand,  but  the  superficial  i)ortion  is  evidently 
similar  in  origin  to  that  of  the  beaches  farther  north. 

Barrier  beaches  are  found  on  all  the  sea-coasts  of  the  world 
where  opportunity  for  their  growth  has  been  afforded,  and  those 
of  New  Jersey  may  be  regarded  as  tyx)es  of  these  formations  in  all 
their  essential  features. 


ANCIENT  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  RIO  VERDE  VALLEY. 

By   EDGAR   A.   MEARNS, 

AStlSTANT  8CROEON,  U.  8.  A. 

AS  an  officer  of  the  medical  department  of  the  United  States 
-  Army,  the  writer  was  assigned  to  the  military  department 
of  Arizona  in  1884,  and  took  station  at  Fort  Verde,  in  the  central 
part  of  that  territory,  in  March.  Strange  were  the  sensations 
that  we  experienced  on  the  morning  succeeding  our  arrival,  as 
we  looked  for  the  first  time  upon  the  broad  valley  of  the  Rio 
Verde,  hemmed  in  by  rugged  mountains  on  the  west,  and  terraced 
limestone  cliffs  with  intervening  mesas  on  the  east.  To  the 
northward  Beaver  Creek  poured  its  turbid  flood  into  the  Verde, 
whose  banks  were  filled  to  overflowing  by  the  waters  sent  down 
by  the  melting  snow  upon  the  distant  Mogollon  Mountains. 
Eighty  miles  to  the  north,  beyond  the  ruddy  cliffs  of  the  "  Red 
Rock  Country,"  San  Francisco  Peak,  the  highest  point  and  most 
prominent  landmark  in  the  territory,  gleamed  in  snowy  white- 
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ness.  Indeed,  it  retained  its  snow-cap  far  into  tlie  hot  summer 
months.  The  general  course  of  the  river  at  this  point  is  a  little 
east  of  south.  The  eye  vainly  followed  its  winding  course  for 
miles  in  either  direction  in  quest  of  village  or  solitary  dwelling. 
Not  a  human  habitation  could  be  seen.  The  handful  of  soldiers 
mounting  guard  ui)on  the  parade,  to  the  music  of  trumpet,  fife,  and 
drum,  but  emphasized  the  solitude  of  the  place.  Trees  marker! 
the  sinuous  course  of  the  stream,  but  the  rest  of  the  valley  was 
bare  of  vegetation  save  patches  of  mesquite-bushes  in  the  alluvial 
river-bottom,  the  ever-present  cactus,  aloe,  and  yucca,  and  a  low 
growth  of  intermingled  weeds  and  grasses,  whose  blended  hu*-? 
imparted  to  the  valley  a  yellowish  color.  Dwarfed  cedars  and 
piilons  barely  existed  upon  the  arid  slopes  of  the  Black  Hills 
range,  bounding  the  valley  upon  the  west,  and  tall  pines  crowned 
their  level  summits. 

I  said  there  were  no  human  habitations  in  sight ;  but  closer 
scrutiny  revealed  stone  edifices,  erected  by  the  hand  of  man,  occu- 
pying commanding  points  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley; 
huge  piles  of  masonry^  whose  ruined  walls  still  stand  to  a  consid- 
erable height.  Below  these,  emerging  upon  narrow  ledges,  in  the 
face  of  the  nearest  cliflfs,  were  hnes  of  black  holes,  which  I  was 
told  were  entrances  to  the  cave-dwellings  of  an  extinct  race  of 
men.  From  the  hospital  piazza  a  view  was  obtained  of  a  still 
more  wonderful  structure.  In  the  vertical  side  of  the  cafiou, 
through  which  Beaver  Creek  flows,  a  large  building  four  or  five 
stories  high  had  been  built  by  this  people,  whose  only  history  is 
written  in  monumental  ruins. 

Before  our  departure  from  Fort  Verde  in  1888  three  railroads 
had  penetrated  toward  the  heart  of  the  wilderness  by  which  we 
were  surrounded.  Settlers  were  thronging  in  to  engage  in  lum- 
bering, mining,  or  stock-grazing  in  the  mountainous  portions,  or 
to  cultivate  the  soil  of  the  irrigable  valleys.  Already  the  valley 
of  tlie  Verde  begins  to  assume  somewhat  of  the  appearance  that 
it  presented  centuries  ago,  when  irrigated  and  cultivated  by  the 
populous  cliff-dwellers.  Again  the  Indian  com  rustles  in  the 
broad  fields  in  autumn,  and  golden  pumpkins  and  squashes  clus- 
ter beneath  the  stalks.  Childish  voices  are  borne  on  the  breeze : 
a  new  cycle  begins. 

Curiosity  concerning  the  people  whose  stone  buildings  chal- 
lenge attention  from  most  of  the  prominent  points  along  the  Venl^^ 
River  and  its  tributary  streams  led  me  to  pay  some  attention  ti» 
the  study  of  archaeology,  and  to  form  a  collection  of  such  relics  as 
might  shed  light  upon  the  history  and  habits  of  the  builders.* 

♦This  collection,  comprising  scTeral  thousand  specimens,  has  been  donated  to  th^ 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York.  The  human  skeletons  and  crania  viil 
be  sent  to  the  Army  Medical  Museum  at  Wa:$hington. 
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On  turning  to  the  fourth  volume  of  Hubert  H.  Bancroft's  Na- 
tive Races  of  the  Pacific  States,  which  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
antiquities,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  extensive  ruins  of  the 
Verde  were  at  that  time  (1875)  undescribed  and  unknown,  save 
through  vague  accounts  received  from  Mr.  Leroux  and  other 
guides  and  trappers.  On  page  636  we  read :  "  These  ruins  are  not 
very  far  from  Prescott  in  the  north  and  Fort  McDowell  in  the 
south ;  and  I  regret  not  having  been  able  to  obtain  from  oflScers 
in  the  Arizona  service  the  information  which  they  must  have  ac- 
quired respecting  those  remains,  if  they  actually  exist,  during  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years/'  Some  of  these  ruins  have  since  been 
examined  by  archaeologists  accompanying  Government  surveying 
parties,  and  models  of  several  of  them  are  to  be  seen  in  eastern 
museums ;  but  no  exhaustive  account  of  them  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten, nor  have  any  been  more  than  superficially  explored. 

The  writer  has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
numerous  tours  of  field-service  and  authorized  hunting  expedi- 
tions, amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  several  thousand  miles  of 
travel,  to  examine  most  of  the  principal  ruins  in  the  territory, 
from  the  famous  Casa  Grande  of  the  Gila  itself  to  the  smaller 
casas  and  caves  on  the  head- waters  of  its  tributaries.  Although 
highly  diverse  in  form,  style,  material,  and  location,  it  is  evident 
that  these  buildings  belonged  to  a  single  race.  This  is  shown  by 
the  similarity  of  products  and  identity  of  habits,  as  well  as  by  the 
relation  of  the  dwellings  to  each  other.  The  implements  and  pot- 
tery found  in  the  rude  caves  of  the  Upper  Verde  are  identical  with 
those  which  Mr.  Gushing  has  recently  obtained  from  the  immense 
cdsas  grandes  of  Salt  River.  In  all,  the  food  substances  and  mode 
of  agriculture  are  essentially  the  same.  Again,  the  proudest  casas 
grandes  are  built  on  the  summits  of  cliflFs  whose  sides  are  honey- 
combed with  cave-dwellings,  thus  combining  in  a  single  commu- 
nity the  most  diverse  styles  of  habitations. 

Only  the  aboriginal  monuments  of  the  Verde  region  will  here 
receive  attention.  They  are  uniform  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
Gila  Basin,  In  fact,  little  violence  would  be  done  by  uniting  all 
of  our  southwestern  ruins  with  those  of  the  northern  tier  of  Mexi- 
can States  into  a  single  group.  They  were  the  work  of  substan- 
tially the  same  people. 

The  accompanying  map  indicates  the  location  of  only  such 
remains  as  are  personally  known  to  the  writer.  Detailed  descrip- 
tions of  all  of  them  would  prove  tedious  to  the  reader  and  exceed 
our  present  limits. 

The  walled  buildings  are  of  two  kinds— those  occupying  natural 
hollows  or  cavities  in  the  faces  of  cliffs,  and  those  built  in  exposed 
situations.  The  former,  whose  walls  are  protected  by  sheltering 
-cliflFs,  are  sometimes  found  in  almost  as  perfect  a  state  of  ^eservA- 
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Map  of  the  Verde  Vailey,  bhowiko  itb  hstnxsn  Dwklukgs. 

tioii  as  when  deserted  by  the  builders,  unless  the  torch  has  been 
applied.  The  latter,  or  Pueblo  style  of  architecture,  usually  occu- 
pying high  points  and  commanding  a  wide  extent  of  country,  are 
in  a  ruined  state,  although  walls  are  commonly  standing  to  the 
height  of  one  or  more  stories,  with  some  of  the  timbers  intact. 
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Another  and  very  common  form  of  dwellings  is  the  caves, 
vrhich  are  excavated  in  the  cliffs  by  means  of  stone  picks  or  other 
implements.  They  are  found  in  all  suitable  localities  that  are 
contiguous  to  water  and  good  agricultural  land,  but  are  most  nu- 
merous in  the  vicinity  of  large  casas  grandes.  Most  of  them  are 
in  limestone  cliffs,  as  the  substratum  of  sandstone  is  not  as  com- 
monly exposed  in  the  caiions  and  cliffs,  but  many  cavate  dwell- 
ings are  in  sandstone. 

The  additional  remains  observed  by  me  are  mounds  in  the 
vicinity  of  ancient  dwellings,  extensive  walls  of  stone  and  mortar, 
large  quantities  of  stone  implements  and  fragments  of  broken 
pottery,  acequias  or  irrigating  ditches,  ancient  burial  grounds, 
and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  stones  and  cliffs — the  last  two 
to  be  doubtfully  referred  to  the  cliff-dwellers. 


Pio.  1. — Ca8A  Grakde  in  Kioht  Bluff  of  a  CaSon  entekimu  tme  Vxrde  River  from  the 
East,  about  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Verde. 

Of  the  cliff-houses,  as  contradistinguished  from  those  of  Pueblo 
pattern,  many  excellent  examples  are  found  in  the  Verde  region. 
One,  into  which  I  was  probably  the  first  white  man  to  set  foot,  is 
built  in  the  right  wall  of  a  deep  cation,  between  Hackberry  Flat 
and  the  Rio  Verde.    It  was  found  when  searching  for  a  still  larger 
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and  more  nearly  perfect  building  near  the  same  locality,  whicli  an 
old  settler  had  found  many  years  ago.  There  are  many  others  on 
Beaver  Creek,  and  in  the  "  box  cafLons  "  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Verde. 

The  building  known  as  "Montezuma's  Castle,"  on  the  right 
bank  of  Beaver  Creek,  in  sight  of  and  three  miles  from  Fort 
Verde,  is  (perhaps  excepting  a  building  near  Salt  River)  the  finest 
that  I  have  seen,  and  typical  of  this  class  of  structures.  This  casay 
doubtless  a  fortress,  is  fitted  into  a  natural  depression,  high  up  in 
a  vertical  limestone  cliff,  the  base  of  which  is  distant  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  stream  and  about 
forty  feet  above  it.  The  casa  is  accessible  only  by  means  of  lad- 
ders, its  lowest  foundations  being  forty-two  feet  above  the  bottom 
of  the  cliff.  The  post  quartermaster  of  Fort  Verde  has  provided 
four  substantial  wooden  ones,  which  make  the  ascent  easy  from 
one  narrow  ledge  to  the  next.  After  ascending  three  ladders  a 
ledge  is  reached  upon  which  six  cave-rooms  open  (Fig.  3). 

On  a  ledge  eight  feet  below  this  one,  and  eighty  feet  to  the 
northeast,  are  two  cave-dwellings,  neatly  walled  up  in  front,  with 
a  well-made  window  in  each  for  entrance.  There  are  many  other 
cave-dwellings  in  the  cliff,  at  either  side  of  the  casa^  long  lines  of 
them  extending  toward  the  southwest.  One  or  two  isolated  cham- 
bers, walled  in  front  and  windowed,  may  be  seen  far  up  the  side 
of  the  cliff,  where  they  are  altogether  inaccessible.  These,  to- 
gether, constituted  the  settlement. 

Ascending  the  fourth  ladder  (Fig.  6,  z),  the  casa  is  reached. 
The  foundation  rests  upon  cedar  timbers  laid  longitudinally  upon 
flat  stones  on  the  ledge.  The  projecting  ends  of  these  timbers 
show  plainly  the  marks  of  stone  axes  used  in  cutting  them.  The 
front  wall  (Fig.  4,  ah)  is  a  little  over  two  feet  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom and  thirteen  inches  wide  at  the  top.  It  leans  slightly  in 
toward  the  cliff.  One  part  of  this  wall  (Fig.  5)  rests  on  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  precarious  footing,  although  it  has  stood  for 
centuries.  The  timbers  are  so  placed  that  in  the  middle  they 
project  beyond  the  edge  of  the  ledge. 

The  co^a  is  entered  at  a  projecting  angle  (Fig.  6,  c),  through  a 
window  of  sub-Gothic  form  (Fig.  7),  measuring  three  feet  and 
three  inches  in  height  by  two  feet  and  four  inches  in  width  at 
the  bottom.  This  small  apartment  (Fig.  6,  a)  is  smoothly  plas- 
tered within,  and  blackened  by  fire.  The  plastering  bears  finger- 
marks and  impressions  of  the  thumb  and  hand,  showing  that  it 
was  laid  on  and  smoothed  by  the  hands.  The  roof  is  formed  by 
willows  laid  horizontally  across  eleven  rafters  of  ash  and  black 
alder ;  upon  this  a  thick  layer  of  reeds  is  placed  transversely,  and 
the  whole  plastered  on  top  with  mortar,  forming  a  floor  to  the 
chamber  above  it.    The  rafters  are  peeled,  except  one  or  two  that 
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were  evidently  taken  dry.  They  average  about  fifteen  inches  in 
circumference,  and  were  set  into  the  walls  at  the  time  the  latter 
were  built.     They  were  burned  off  flush  with  the  wall  outside. 
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Some  of  them  show  hatchet-marks,  where  branches  were  lopped 
off.  From  this  room  the  only  means  of  exit,  except  the  window 
by  which  it  was  entered,  is  a  small  hole  in  the  ceiling,  just  within 
the  entrance  (Fig.  8,  cr),  measuring  thirteen  by  eighteen  inches, 
and  bordered  by  flat  stones  laid  upon  the  reed  layer  of  the  roof. 
These  stones  are  smoothly  polished  by  the  hands  of  the  dwellers 
in  passing  back  and  forth,  as  this  was  apparently  the  only  means 
of  entering  the  seventeen  apartments  above  it.  The  traveler  in 
this  region  is  quite  certain  of  being  entertained  by  exaggerated 
stories  about  gigantic  human  skeletons  having  been  discovered  in 
the  ruined  cascLS  grandes  ;  but  if  he  be  a  good-sized  man,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  usual  amount  of  adipose  tissue  appertaining  to  the 
age  of  threescore  years,  he  will  become  skeptical  thereof  when 
he  comes  to  squeeze  himself  through  the  narrow  portals  of  the 
ancient  halls  of  Montezuma's  Castle. 

Except  a  store-room,  another  small  room  (Fig.  6,  6),  separate 
from  the  one  just  described,  is  all  that  remains  on  the  first  floor. 
It  can  only  be  entered  through  a  small  scuttle  in  the  floor  of  the 
room  over  it  (Fig.  8,  /). 

The  first  and  second  stories  occupy  an  outer  ledge,  lower  than 
the  rest  of  the  casa.  The  great  outer  wall  of  the  upper  stories 
(Fig.  8,  c)  is  founded  upon  a  ledge  in  the  rear  of  the  second  floor, 
forming  its  back  wall. 

The  second  story  is  much  more  spacious  than  the  first.  The 
roof  of  the  latter  brings  the  building  to  the  level  of  another  ledge, 
which,  extending  laterally  in  each  direction,  serves  as  a  floor  for 
additional  rooms.  This  story  is  composed  of  a  tier  of  four  rooms, 
bounded  behind  by  the  most  massive  wall  of  masonry  in  the 
whole  casa^  which,  as  previously  stated,  rests  on  a  ledge  even  with 
the  floor  of  the  second  story.  This  arrangement,  besides  giving 
more  room  to  the  stories  above,  secured  the  greatest  amount  of 
stability  to  this  wall,  which  is  the  most  important  in  the  struct- 
ure. It  is  twenty-eight  feet  in  height,  rising  to  the  fifth  story, 
around  the  front  of  which  it  forms  a  battlement  four  and  a  half 
feet  high.  It  leans  slightly  toward  the  cliflf,  and  is  strongly  curved 
inward,  though  not  symmetrically.  The  chord  of  the  arc  de- 
scribed by  the  top  of  the  wall  measures  forty-three  feet,  and  the 
greatest  distance  from  chord  to  circumference  eight  feet.  As  the 
wall  is  built  against  the  cliff,  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  its 
thickness  at  the  bottom.    It  is  fourteen  inches  wide  on  top. 

The  third  floor  (Fig.  9)  comprises  the  most  extensive  tier  of 
rooms  in  the  structure,  extending  across  the  entire  alcove  in  the 
cliff  in  which  the  casa  is  built. 

The  balcony  above  rooms  C  and  D  of  the  second  story,  as 
stated,  had  a  battlement  around  it,  which  is  still  intact  where 
supported  by  the  wall  of  room  G.     A  portion  of  the  flooring  has 
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broken  down  into  room  D  of  the  second  story.  Meiates  and 
grinding-stones  were  of  frequent  use  in  its  construction ;  this  and 
other  appearances  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  this  remarkable 
structure  was  not  built  at  one  time,  but  grew  up  gradually  from 
successive  building.  The  caves  in  the  cliff  were  probably  first 
inhabited  and  the  casas  subsequently  erected. 

When  taking  the  dimensions  of  room  G  on  this  floor  a  singu- 
lar incident  occurred.  Mr.  Daniels,  my  assistant,  discovered  a 
stone  axe  lying  between  the  two  timbers  which  formed  the  lintel 
of  the  window,  the  latter  having  been  splintered  by  a  bullet,  which 
also  struck  the  axe  and  loosened  it  in  its  position.  Thus  a  care- 
less shot,  aimed  at  the  building  by  some  passing  hunter,  put  us 
in  possession  of  an  interesting  relic. 

The  apartments  of  the  fourth  floor  (Fig.  10)  are  rather  neater 
in  construction  than  the  rooms  below,  but  they  are  otherwise  so 
nearly  alike  that  a  detailed  description  would  involve  a  needless 
and  tiresome  repetition  of  details.  The  door-ways  are  neatly  exe- 
cuted, each  having  four  good-sized  lintel-pieces. 

The  fifth  story  can  only  be  reached  by  climbing  up  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  ceiling  of  room  O,  similar  to  that  in  room  A  of 
the  first  floor.  This,  the  uppermost  story  (Fig.  11),  consists  of  a 
long  porch  or  gallery,  having  a  battlement  in  front  and  an  ele- 
vated backward  extension  on  the  right,  with  two  rooms  (R  and  S) 
filling  the  corresponding  space  on  the  left.  The  two  rooms  on 
this  floor  are  roofed  by  the  rocky  arch  of  the  cliff,  and  are  loftier 
than  the  lower  chambers. 

It  is  said  that  only  a  few  axes,  metaies,  and  other  stone  imple- 
ments, with  broken  vessels  of  pottery,  were  found  in  this  build- 
ing when  first  explored  by  the  whites.  Upon  my  first  visit,  in 
1884,  it  was  evident  that  nothing  more  than  a  superficial  exami- 
nation had  ever  been  made.  In  1886  I  caused  the  dibris  on  the 
floors  to  be  shoveled  over.  This  material  consisted  of  a  quantity 
of  dust  and  broken  fragments  of  pottery  and  stone  implements, 
together  with  an  enormous  accumulation  of  guano  from  bats 
that  inhabited  the  building.  This  accumulation,  in  the  largest 
room  of  the  top  floor,  was  foiir  feet  in  depth.  As  no  one  had 
ever  disturbed  it,  the  floor  was  found  in  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tion in  which  it  was  left  by  the  latest  occupants.  In  front  of  the 
entrance  the  remains  of  a  fire  was  found,  and  a  goodly  bundle  of 
fagots  lay  against  the  wall  at  a  convenient  distance.  An  earthen 
vessel  contained  food,  and  a  small  basket  of  mesquite-seeds  stood 
hard  by.  On  further  search,  a  large  spoon  of  sycamore  wood  and 
some  gourd  cups  were  found.  A  large  metate  and  grinder, 
weighij^g  upward  of  a  hundred  pounds,  proved  to  be  a  trouble- 
some acquisition  to  our  collection ;  but  the  labor  expended  in  get- 
ting it  safely  down  to  the  ground  served  to  increase  our  respect 
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for  those  who  carried  it  up.  Shells  and  shell  omameiits  were 
secured,  as  well  as  paints  of  various  colors.  Some  oven-shaped 
cupboards  were  built  along  the  wall,  containing  remains  of  m^ 
cal,  Spanish  bayonet,  nuts  of  the  pifion-pine,  and  other  food  sub- 
stances ;  and  corn-cobs  were  found  in  abundance. 
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In  other  parts  of  the  building  several  bone  implements,  includ- 
ing  a  corn-shucker  and  a  handsomely  wrought  marlin-spike,  fash- 
ioned from  the  leg-bone  of  deer,  were  obtained.  Scalps  or  head- 
dresses were  also  unearthed.  Indeed,  the  materials  here  found 
formed  quite  an  extensive  collection,  including  numerous  food 
articles,  bones  of  various  animals,  pieces  of  cloth,  matting  and 
basket-work,  ropes  and  cords  of  cotton  and  yucca,  sticks  for  fire- 
making,  knitting  or  weaving,  and  many  other  uses. 

None  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  this  region  exceed  this  one  in 
picturesque  grandeur,  although  many  are  more  extensive.  Its 
very  location  excites  admiration  and  inspires  respect  for  those 
who  built  it,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  which  prompted 
to  the  selection  of  such  a  site ;  nor  is  it  lacking  in  architectural 
beauty.     Its  existence  proves  its  great  strength. 

Of  the  ruined  pueblos,  an  extensive  group  of  buildings  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Verde  River,  six  miles  northwest  of  Fort  Verde, 
Arizona,  may  be  fairly  considered  a  representative  example. 
This  pueblo  consisted  of  two  terraced  buildings  surmounting  a 
limestone  cliff.  The  larger  one,  in  which  I  have  made  some  ex- 
ploration, faces  the  Verde,  the  other  fronting  on  a  side  cafion  to 
the  south ;  the  walls  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
contain  numerous  cave-dwellings,  in  which  sxmdry  articles  of 
pottery  and  basket-work,  as  well  as  stone  tools,  were  exhumed. 
The  accompanying  plan  (Fig.  12)  exhibits  the  relations  of  these 
structures.  This  ruin,  which  does  not  differ  materially  from 
many  others  in  the  Verde  region,  is  quite  similar  to  the  inhabited 
villages  of  the  Moquis  of  Eastern  Arizona  and  the  modem  pue- 
blos of  New  Mexico.  As  it  was  conveniently  accessible  from  the 
fort,  I  made  it  the  subject  of  some  research,  and  caused  consider- 
able excavations  to  be  made  in  parts  of  the  larger  building,  and 
also  in  the  caves  of  the  adjacent  cafion. 

The  larger  edifice  had  been  three  stories  in  height  in  front, 
where  it  rested  upon  the  level  rock,  thence  terraced  down  the 
slope  of  a  ravine  behind  it,  the  lower  tiers  of  rooms  having  ap- 
parently been  but  a  single  story  in  height.  Previous  to  my  first 
visit  the  front  of  the  building  had  been  thrown  down  over  the 
cliff  by  the  white  settlers  to  supply  material  for  repairing  an  old 
acequia,  which  has  since  served  the  whites,  as  it  did  the  cliff- 
dwellers  of  old,  with  water  for  irrigating  purposes.  Several  of 
the  ranchmen  in  the  vicinity  called  my  attention  to  ai-ticles  made 
of  pottery,  and  a  varied  assortment  of  interesting  relics,  which 
they  had  secured  when  tearing  down  the  ruin,  in  which  they 
claimed  to  have  discovered  dozens  of  human  skeletons,  one  of 
gigantic  stature  (the  usual  story),  and  a  quantity  of  burial  urns 
and  other  vessels  of  pottery  and  stone.  These  accounts  were  in 
some  measure  substantiated  by  the  abundance  of  broken  pottery. 
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rough  mortars,  metate^,  and  stone  implements  to  be  seen  in  the 
walls  of  the  new  acequia.  The  writer,  whose  appetite  for  discov- 
ery had  hiH.'n  whetted  by  his  surprising  success  ^rhen  excavating: 
in  tlie  high  tier  of  cave-dwellings  in  the  frowning  cliffs  of  Chm 
Creek,  eleven  miles  to  the  southeast,  immediately  commenced  an 
examination  of  this  majestic  pile  of  mined,  -walls,  forming  a 
mound  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length  by  one  hundr^  fe-t 
in  width,  having  an  avei'age  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet  The 
walls  are  now  standing  to  that  height,  the  lower  rooms  being 
filled  with  the  debris  of  the  fallen  upper  stories.  The  building 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  three  layers  of  charcoal  in  the  rub- 


Fio.  13.— Metate  and  Grikdino-Stone  from  Casa  Grakde  of  the  Middi^  Ysrdb,  fttb 
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bish  corresponding  to  the  roof  and  ceilings,  which  were  evidently 
constructed  of  wood,  reeds,  and  grass.  Nearly  all  the  inflammable 
materials  had  been  destroyed,  while  many  bone  implements,  and 
even  some  of  stone,  had  been  cracked  and  charred  by  the  fire : 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  pottery,  of  which  a  large  quantity  was 
unearthed,  had  been  broken  by  the  fallen  walls. 

The  labor  of  removing  the  dSbris  from  the  rooms  proved 
rather  slow  and  difficult.    As  most  of  the  pottery  and  implements 
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f  10.  14.— Shell  ORiiAMEim,  AnBow-PuuiTs,  amd  Stone  fhom  ▲  Wab-Club,  fbom  various 
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were  found  upon  the  ground  floor,  the  excitement  of  the  quest  in- 
creased proportionately  as  the  bottom  was  approached.  The 
standing  walls  were  found  to  be  from  one  and  a  half  to  three 
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and  a  half  feet  in  thickness,  sometimes  plastered  on  the  inside. 
The  upper  walls  were  doubtless  of  adobe,  as  the  mined  pileca- 
tains  a  large  quantity  of  that  material.  There  is  a  natural  stcne- 
(juarry  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings. 

The  rooms  were  spacious  and  the  floors  smoothly  plasie^^. 
Beneath  them  were  found   vaults,  plastered  within,  containing' 


Fio.  16.— Ladli  fbom  Buens  nea*  thk  Vebdb  Bitm. 

human  skeletons.  In  one  room,  ranged  along  two  sides,  close  to 
the  substantial  partition  walls,  were  tombs  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  sepulture  of  infants  and  children.  The  vaults  were  eoveivd 
with  large,  flat  stones,  some  of  which  were  painted  red.  In  one 
of  them  an  olla  was  found,  with  the  skeleton  of  an  infant   Tht^ 


Fio.  16.— Ancient  Potteby  ncoii  the  Verde  Valley. 

bodies  apparently  had  not  been  incased  in  burial  clothes,  ai?  ^as 
the  case  with  those  found  in  the  burial  caves  of  Clear  Greet,  a^ 
well  as  some  of  the  adult  skeletons  exhumed  from  other  parts  01 
this  building. 

This  rasa  proved  quite  productive  in  mineral  and  bone  mate- 
rial, but  most  of  the  more  perishable  articles  had  been  destroyed. 
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Of  stone  implements,  the  metates,  used  for  grinding  maize,  form 
an  exceedingly  interesting  set  of  specimens,  exhibiting  consider- 
able variation  in  size  and  form.  The  greater  number  were  of  the 
hard,  porous,  gray  scoria  known  as  malpais,  a  material  well  adapt- 
ed for  grinding.  Others  were  hewn  out  of  sandstone,  varying 
in  color  from  red  to  creamy  white.  The  manner  in  which  they 
are  fashioned  with  no  better  tool  than  another  stone  speaks  in 
eloquent  praise  of  the  skill  and  indefatigable  patience  of  these 
aboriginal  workmen.  A  series  of  these  primitive  stone  mills 
may  be  seen  in  the  writer's  collection  at  the  American  Museum. 
Grooved  stone  axes  and  hatchets  were  numerous,  and  likewise 
exhibit  an  unusually  wide  range  of  variation  in  size,  shape,  ma- 
terial, and  workmanship.  Several  of  them  are,  in  form  and  finish, 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  modem  articles.  Some  of  the  picks  and 
hammers  were  also  models  of  the  handicraft  of  the  stone  age. 
Not  the  least  interesting  were  stone  wedges  (doubtless  intended 
for  splitting  timbers)  and  agricultural  tools.  There  was  also  a 
large  assortment  of  stone  knives,  resembling  in  shape  the  chop- 
ping-knife  of  modem  housewives.  Heavy  malls,  pipes  of  lava, 
whetstones,  polishing-stones,  and  other  implements  whose  use  is 
not  apparent,  were  obtained,  besides  mortars  and  pestles,  stone 
vessels,  and  plates  or  platters  of  volcanic  rock.  Besides  such 
articles  of  domestic  use,  there  were  the  implements  of  warfare 
and  the  chase,  including  rounded  stone  hammers,  mostly  of  sand- 
Btone  and  scoria,  grooved  for  attachment  to  a  handle  by  means  of 
a  hide  thong ;  also  grooved  stones  used  in  arrow-making,  spear- 
heads and  arrow-points  of  obsidian  or  agate,  and  flints  from  the 
war-club  {maquahuiO). 

Pigments — red,  blue,  gray,  and  black — ^were  found;  also  a 
heavy,  black  powder,  and  the  usual  chipped  pieces  of  obsidian 
(volcanic  glass)  and  agate,  together  with  ornamental  pebbles,  etc. 
Nor  were  ornaments  lacking,  such  as  amulets  of  shells  and  rings 
of  bone  and  shelL  Several  heavy  pieces  of  obsidian,  which  were 
probably  transported  from  New  Mexico,  were  doubtless  kept  in 
stock  for  the  manufacture  of  knives  and  weapons.  A  heavy 
block  of  red  catlinite,  or  ''pipe-stone,*'  of  which  small  fetiches 
found  in  several  localities  were  made,  extends  the  commerce  of 
this  i)eoplo  to  the  region  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  where  the  only 
known  quarries  of  this  material  exist ;  and  sea-shells,  doubtless 
from  the  Pacific,  are  of  equal  interest,  as  showing  the  extent  of 
traffic  to  the  westward. 

In  several  rooms  large  earthenware  vessels  were  uncovered, 
which,  although  broken,  were  still  held  in  position  by  the  press- 
ure of  their  contents  and  the  earth  surrounding  them ;  fine  root- 
lets also  penetrated  the  cracks  and  formed  a  meshwork  serving 
to  hold  them  together.    The  largest  were  of  coarse  material  and 
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bad  a  capacity  of  about  tbirty  gallons.  Some  of  the  smaller  pieces 
were  nnbroken,  and,  altbougb  nnglazed,  were  smoothly  finished 
and  decorated  in  colored  patterns  with  rare  taste.  There  were 
ladles  or  dippers,  shallow  saucers,  graceful  ddas,  and  vases  dis- 
playing much  artistic  feeling  in  their  conception  and  execnticm. 
One  room  appeared  to  have  served  as  a  store-room  for  earthen- 
ware utensils,  some  of  which  were  found  in  nests,  contained  one 
within  another,  the  smaller  specimen  measuring  but  one  and  one 
fourth  inches  in  diameter.  A  few  perforated  discs  of  pottery,  re- 
sembling wooden  ones  from  cliff  and  cave  dwellings,  were  noted. 

Numerous  tools  of  bone,  chiefly  such  as  were  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  ropes,  neatly  carved  from  the  bones  of  deer  or 
antelope,  were  among  the  relics  found.  Various  food  substances 
were  examined,  including  bones,  teeth,  or  horns  (usually  charred 
by  fire)  of  elk,  mule-deer,  antelope,  beaver,  spermophile,  pouched 
gopher,  wood-rat,  muskrat,  mice,  cotton-tail  and  jack-rabbit,  tur- 
key, serpent,  turtle,  and  fish.  A  sandal  of  yucca,  differing  in  design 
from  that  taken  from  the  wall  of  Montezuma's  Castle,  and  several 
pieces  of  human  scalps,  complete  the  list  of  relics  from  this  casow 

There  are  many  ruins  of  the  class  just  described  in  the  Yerde 
region,  as  indicated  on  the  accompanying  map.  Among  them  are 
several  conspicuously  perched  on  the  summits  of  high,  isolated, 
flat-toppod  buttes  on  the  Rio  Verde  and  on  Oak,  Beaver,  and 
other  tributary  creeks ;  others  are  built  on  the  precipitous  edges 
of  table-lands  bordering  cations  in  which  streams  flow;  while 
some  occupy  lower  positions  in  the  valleys.  It  would  appear, 
from  the  location  of  some  of  these  caaas  grandes,  that  the  water 
supply  has  diminished  or  otherwise  greatly  altered  since  they 
were  occupied,  as  there  is  now  no  water  to  be  found  within  several 
miles  of  them.  Cisterns  were  doubtless  utilized,  but  must  have 
proved  inadequate  to  supply  the  needs  of  so  large  a  population. 

These  pueblos  frequently  inclosed  an  open  square  or  court 
There  is  such  a  one  on  Oak  Creek,  built  on  a  bluff  butte,  level 
on  the  top,  which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  above  the 
surrounding  mesa.  The  building  is  subrectangular  in  shape, 
conforming  to  that  of  the  summit  of  the  butte,  the  sides  of  which 
are  precipitous.  Other  villages,  perhaps  less  prosperous  on  ac- 
count of  their  inferior  advantages  for  agriculture,  are  to  be  seen 
in  many  localities,  which  were  evidently  but  one  story  high.  Such 
is  the  case  with  a  pueblo  built  on  the  point  of  a  mesa  east  of  the 
Lower  Verde  settlement. 

Furnaces,  probably  used  for  firing  pottery,  were  discovered  in 
some  of  these  ruins.  There  is  a  very  perfectly  preserved  one  in  a 
ruin  on  the  right  bank  of  Oak  Creek,  close  to  its  junction  with 
the  Verde  River,  having  walls  standing  to  the  height  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet 
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Large  pits  are  often  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  casaSj  whence  the 
material  used  in  making  mortar  was  taken.  The  mortar  used  is 
of  excellent  quality,  resembling  fire-brick. 

In  concluding  tiiis  brief  sketch  of  the  ancient  remains  of  the 
Verde  Valley,  I  would  remark  that  they  still  present  the  most  in- 
viting field  for  the  researches  of  the  student  of  American  anthro- 
pology and  the  included  sciences  of  archaeology  and  ethnology. 
From  a  merely  superficial  examination  of  their  works  much  infor- 
mation has  been  derived  concerning  these  remarkable  cultures  of 
our  southwestern  territory.  In  order  that  our  knowledge  of 
them  may  become  as  comprehensive  as  the  material  procurable 
for  study  will  permit,  it  is  desirable  that  a  systematic  exploration 
of  these  ruins  be  undertaken  at  once,  either  through  private  enter- 
prise or  by  some  one  of  the  educational  institutions  of  our  coun- 
try, before  the  treasures  contained  in  them  become  scattered 
through  the  curiosity  of  imscientific  relic-seekers.  The  writer's 
experience  proves  that  an  enormous  mass  of  information  and  a 
large  collection  of  valuable  specimens  would  result  from  such  an 
examination.  Once  possessed  of  these  collected  facts,  it  remains 
but  to  construct  them  by  synthesis  into  a  positive  knowledge  of 
mtich  that  relates  to  these  people,  than  whom  none  are  more  in- 
teresting to  the  American  anthropologist. 


THE  "EARTHLY  TABERNACLE.^' 
Bt  olive  thobne  milleb. 

How  to  dispose  of  the  earthly  tabernacle  after  the  spirit  de- 
parts has  always  been  a  question  of  importance  to  the  liv- 
ing. Some  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  in  the  world  have 
been  tombs;  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  Taj  Mahal,  that 
"  dream  in  marble,**  will  occur  to  every  one.  The  widely  preva- 
lent notion  that  the  dead  require  the  conveniences  needed  in  life, 
has  preserved  to  us  many  relics  of  nations  passed  away,  and  to 
the  habit  of  lavishing  ornament  upon  places  of  burial  we  owe 
some  of  our  finest  specimens  of  early  art.  Even  to  this  day,  and 
in  this  Christian  country,  we  attach  an  importance  to  the  place 
and  the  manner  of  burial  that  seems  hardly  consistent  with  our 
professed  belief  that,  in  the  words  of  the  poet — 

"  What  the  women  lave 
For  the  last  deep  of  the  graye,  * 
Is  a  tent  that  I  am  quitting ; 
Is  a  gannent  no  more  fitting ; 
Is  a  cage,  from  which  at  last 
like  a  bird  mj  soul  hath  passed.*' 
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The  sentimenty  however,  did  not  begin  nor  does  it  end  with  ns. 
80  far  back  as  we  find  traces  of  man  upon  earth,  so  far  also  do  we 
discover  signs  of  his  treatment  of  the  empty  "  cage '' ;  and  down  to 
this  year  of  grace  1890  the  customs  of  humanity  are  as  varied, 
as  curious,  and  as  interesting  as  at  any  x)eriod  in  the  worid's 
history. 

In  glancing  over  the  subject,  we  find  a  noteworthy  fact,  tha^ 
whether  the  ^garment  no  more  fitting  "be  buried  or  burned, 
mummified,  cast  away,  or  eaten,  some  part  of  it  is  in  almost  every 
case  preserved.  With  many  peoples  the  chosen  relic  is  the  skull, 
which  in  Australia  is  made  into  a  drinking-cup  and  kept  for  a 
memento  as  well  as  a  common  convenience  by  the  next  of  kin ; 
in  some  parts  of  Polynesia  the  skull  of  the  ''dear  departed"  is 
hung  aroimd  the  neck  of  a  widow  by  a  cord,  and  worn  during 
the  rest  of  her  life ;  and  in  one  of  the  Kingsmill  Islands  it  is 
oiled,  decorated  with  fiowers,  and  daily  presented  with  f oodL 

In  some  races  the  affectionate  care  of  the  survivors  extends  to 
all  the  bones,  which  are  distributed  among  the  friends,  each  one 
of  whom  mourns  over  his  one  bone  as  if  it  were  the  whole  body. 
Again,  they  are  arranged  in  various  fanciful  ways:  tied  in  a 
bundle  and  painted  red,  by  one  tribe ;  packed  in  a  basket  deco- 
rated with  beads  with  the  skull  for  a  lid,  by  another ;  hung 
from  the  roof,  or  placed  in  an  um,  or  wrapped  in  bark  and 
carried  with  the  tribe ;  or,  finally,  painted  in  stripes  and  dried 
in  smoke. 

Alexander  the  Great — as  history  tells  us— was  preserved  in 
honey,  and  some  of  the  royal  Britons  in  wax ;  but  the  most  famous 
embalmers,  as  we  all  know,  were  the  Egyptians.  Would  they 
have  taken  so  much  pains,  I  wonder,  if  they  had  suspected  they 
were  preparing  curios  for  the  museums  of  impertinent  nations 
yet  unborn  ?  Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  mode  devised  by  man  is 
the  preservation  of  rich  Thibetans  in  the  form  of  cakes.  The 
empty  *'  hut,"  being  reduced  by  fire  to  ashes,  is  mixed  with  wheat- 
flour  and  kneaded  into  cakes  of  graduated  size,  piled  in  a  pyramid, 
and  deposited  in  a  small  tower  of  suitable  form. 

Nearly  all  people  cherish,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  bones  of 
their  friends,  and  they  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two 
great  classes — ^those  who  take  measures  to  dispose  of  the  more 
perishable  covering,  and  those  who  leave  the  work  to  the  slower 
processes  of  Nature.  Among  the  first  named  are  some  exceed- 
ingly strange  customs :  as  that  of  the  Caribs,  who  hang  the  empty 
case  in  water  infested  by  extremely  voracious  little  fishes,  and  in 
a  few  hours  draw  up  the  skeleton  perfectly  cleaned,  paint  it  red, 
and  hang  it  under  the  roof  of  the  hut;  and,  perhaps  even  less 
agreeable,  that  not  long  ago  in  vogue  among  the  Thibetans  and 
others,  of  keeping  a  race  of  sacred  dogs  for  the  special  business 
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of  quickly  disposing  of  the  cast-off  hTiman  garment ;  and,  again, 
the  habit  of  the  ancient  Persian,  who  invited  wild  beiists  to  the 
feast,  and  considered  their  speedy  acceptance  a  special  honor ; 
most  repulsive  of  all,  some  tribes  of  Tartars,  and  the  Fans,  an 
African  people,  who  take  upon  themselves  the  delicate  task  of 
disposal — ^with  pleasure,  it  is  said.  With  this  latter  group  must 
also  be  placed  the  ancient  Irish  and  Briton,  and  many  South 
American  Indians.  Most  interesting  of  the  practices  of  "  living 
sepulchres ''  is  that  of  the  Parsees  of  India,  whose  famous  Towers 
of  Silence  are  well-arranged  buildings  where  the  necessary  work 
is  dope  quickly  and  unseen  of  men,  by  vultures  "  sent  by  God,*' 
a^^ey  say,  and  the  bones  preserved  in  one  great  central  well 
>^gether. 
^  The  most  widely  extended  fashion  of  forcibly  resolving  the 
body  into  its  elements  is  by  burning,  which  has  been  in  use  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  man's  life  on  this  planet,  and  is  to-day  rap- 
idly growing  iuto  favor  with  enlightened  peoples.  Before  the  ad- 
vent of  Christianity  it  was  the  nearly  imiversal  practice.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Etrurians,  Hindoos,  Siamese,  Germans, 
Scandinavians,  and  Saxons,  and  many  Indian  tribes  of  the  West- 
em  world,  all  burned  their  dead  with  more  or  less  ceremony,  and 
some  of  them  do  stilL  Certain  Australians  put  the  body  in  a  hol- 
low tree,  and  make  of  that  a  funeral  pile ;  the  Qualala  of  Califor- 
nia bum  the  departed  to  prevent  their  becoming  grizzly  bears ; 
and  the  Semels,  another  tribe,  glorify  their  chiefs  by  great  pyres 
heaped  with  finery  and  valuables,  sometimes  several  hundred 
dollars'  worth. 

To  the  cretoationists  must  be  added  many  peoples  of  Asia, 
among  whom  the  fashion  is  stiU  in  full  vigor.  Some  races,  both 
savage  and  civilized,  sacrifice  the  living  on  the  funeral  pile,  the 
victims  being,  of  course,  the  helpless  wives  and  servants.  Most 
of  them  are  merciful  enough  to  strangle  or  otherwise  kill  the 
doomed  ones,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  "mild  and  gentle  Hin- 
doo "  to  invent  and  carry  out  the  most  cruel  and  brutal  custom 
on  record. 

Of  the  races  who  let  Nature  do  the  work  at  her  leisure,  per- 
haps the  most  striking  are  those  who  wall  up  the  door  and  leave 
the  deceased  in  possession,  since  this  comes  the  nearest  we  can 
hope  to  get,  to  taking  our  riches  with  us.  Such  were  the  ancieut 
Peruvian  Incas,  whose  palaces  were  closed  and  deserted  with  all 
their  treasures  in  them,  although  the  dried  and  preserved  body 
took  its  place  with  its  ancestors  in  the  Great  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
and  the  dying  Eskimo  left  in  his  snow  hut,  with  food  and  light 
at  hand,  free  to  depart  when  he  chose. 

Unique  among  men  is  one  who  saves  his  friends  trouble  by 
burying  himself.    The  aged  Australian,  feeling  death  approach. 
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seeks  out  a  hollow  tree^  climbs  it,  drops  down  inside,  and  is  fTGm 
that  moment  numbered  among  those  who  have  '' passed  on.'' 

Other  methods  are  observed  by  the  red  men.  Some  of  tliem 
are  exposed  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  upon  platforms  raised  on 
poles,  as  our  own  Dakotas,  Blackfeet,  Mandans,  and  some  Sioux; 
others  are  placed  in  trees,  like  the  Ahts  of  Vancouver's  Iskud^ 
where  the  height  of  the  body  indicates  the  social  position  of  tie 
departed ;  and  not  a  few  simply  lay  the  cast-off  ''  garment"  on 
the  bosom  of  its  Mother  Earth  for  the  winds  and  storms  to  dis- 
pose of.  In  one  place  the  body,  in  a  canoe,  is  committed  to  the 
**  mother  of  all  things/'  the  sea ;  and  among  the  Hindoos  it  is  of  t^*!! 
devoted  to  the  sacred  Qanges,  lying  on  a  platform  with  candles 
at  the  comers. 

The  largest  number  of  civilized  people,  including  all  Christen- 
dom, bury  in  the  earth,  and,  far  less  wise  than  the  simple  Indians 
whose  ways  we  scorn,  endeavor  to  keep  as  long  as  possible  the 
'^  shell  from  which  the  pearl  is  gone  "  from  its  natural  and  much- 
to-be-desired  fate,  dispersal  into  the  elements.  This  custom  of 
burial  arose  partly  from  the  desire  of  Christians  to  imitate  the 
dead  Christ,  who — as  a  Jew — ^was  buried ;  partly  from  a  belief  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  also  influenced,  no  doubt,  by 
the  difficulty  during  the  early  persecutions  of  i>erf  orming  Chris- 
'  tian  rites  at  a  burning  which  must  necessarily  be  public. 

The  curious  and  peculiar  manners  connected  with  burial  in 
the  earth  are  almost  numberless,  and  edifying  in  the  extreme. 
The  position  differs :  some  sit  as  in  life,  and  others  are  held  stand- 
ing, though  most  lie  naturally.  The  direction  of  the  head  varies. 
Many  of  our  Indians  turn  the  face  to  the  west,  toward  their 
"  happy  land  " ;  a  few  turn  to  the  east  The  dead  Japanese  heads 
toward  the  north,  for  which  reason  the  living  never  sleep  that 
way,  and,  to  avoid  the  chance  of  it,  carry  a  compass,  or  mark  its 
points  on  their  houses.  The  Bongos  of  Africa  carry  the  distinc- 
tions of  sex  into  the  grave,  and  set  the  faces  of  men  to  the  north 
and  of  women  to  the  south ;  while  the  Niam-Niam,  a  neighbo^ 
ing  tribe,  consider  the  east  the  point  of  honor,  and  the  west  good 
enough  for  the  weaker  sex.  Quaintest  of  all  is  the  burial  of  an 
aged  clergyman,  a  life-long  pastor  in  an  old-fashioned  village  on 
Long  Island,  who  is  laid  with  his  feet  toward  his  congregation, 
so  that  on  the  last  day,  when  the  trump  shaU  sound,  he  may  rise 
facing  them  as  usual,  and  prepared  to  lead  them,  a  united  flock— 
his  flock — into  the  Kingdom. 

Urn  burial  has  attracted  much  attention  since  it  was  bronght 
prominently  before  the  world  at  the  Vienna  Exjwsition  some  fif- 
teen years  ago.  There  had  been  a  spasmodic  revival  of  interest 
in  this  manner  of  disposal  of  the  body  both  in  France  and  Italy, 
but  nothing  of  importance  till  this  exposition.    A  warm  conTert, 
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Sir  Henry  Thompson,  of  England,  wrote  enthusiastic  articles  for 
the  leading  journals,  and  an  earnest  controversy  was  kept  np  for 
some  time.  The  result  has  been  discussion  all  over  Europe  and 
America,  the  establishment  of  cremation  societies,  and  the  build- 
ing of  crematories,  for  the  new  method  differs  greatly  from  the 
ancient  fashion  of  burning  on  funeral  pyres.  The  pyre,  however, 
is  still  in  use  in  India  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  reaching  its 
utmost  extravagance  in  Siam,  where  bodies  of  the  royal  family 
are  burned  in  gorgeous  and  elaborate  temples  built  of  wood  and 
inflammable  materials,  but  adorned  and  decorated,  painted  and 
gilded,  to  exactly  represent  their  finest  architecture. 

There  are  many  things  to  commend  cremation  aside  from  the 
pretty  Indian  fancy  that  fire,  the  purifier,  completes  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  soul  from  its  long-time  prison  of  flesh,  and  by  the 
smoke  and  ascending  heat  forms  a  path  on  which  the  spirit  as- 
cends to  its  home  in  the  skies,  or,  as  one  tribe  has  it,  the  soft, 
warm  chariot  conveys  the  released  and  purified  soul  toward 
the  sun. 

We,  of  course,  scoff  at  this,  but  there  are  potent  arguments 
that  should  influence  even  our  profound  wisdom — sanitary  rea- 
sons, the  health  of  the  living;  economical  reasons,  the  much- 
reduced  expense ;  even  sentimental  reasons,  the  possibility  of  pre- 
serving the  remains  from  desecrating  touch.  Most  powerful  of 
all  in  its  favor  is  the  prevention  of  premature  burial.  All  these 
are  on  the  side  of  cremation,  and  against  it  is  but  one^ — sentiment. 
It  seems  more  beautiful  to  lay  our  friends  to  rest,  softly  pillowed, 
shrouded  in  satin,  inclosed  in  rose-wood,  covered  with  flowers,  and 
of  anything  beyond  we  refuse  to  think.  We  erect  the  imposing 
marble,  set  out  the  blossoming  plant,  and  carry  flowers  to  the 
spot.  The  cemetery  appeals  more  strongly  to  the  sentiment  than 
does  the  crematory.  I  find  no  fault  with  sentiment,  but  I  say  it 
will  more  appropriately  cling  around  an  urn  containing  the  pure 
ashes  of  what  was  once  a  loved  form  than  about  the  immention- 
able  and  unimaginable  horrors  covered  by  our  flowers. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  can  not  rise  to  the 
height  of  Christian  philosophy  attained  by  one  we  call  "heathen/* 
and  embodied  in  a  poem,  some  lines  of  which  are  quoted  above, 
with  a  few  more  of  which  I  will  close : 

**  Loving  friends  I  be  wise,  and  dry 
Straightway  every  weeping  eye. 
What  ye  lift  upon  the  bier 
Is  not  worth  a  single  tear. 

Cease  yoar  tears,  and  let  it  lie; 
It  woB  mine,  it  is  not  I.'' 
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LIQUOR  LAWS  NOT  SUMFTUARY. 
Bt  Rbt.  osoboe  f.  magouk,  d.  d., 

MMr-TMMMUiMMt  OF  WW  A.  OOLLBOB. 

THE  recent  article  *  of  William  A.  Hammond,  IL  D.,  on  Smnj)- 
tuary  Laws  and  their  Social  Lifluence  consists  of  two  parts— 

(1)  an  attempt  to  confound  laws  prohibiting  the  common  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages  with  obsolete ''  sumptuary ''  legislation,  and 

(2)  certain  criticisms  in  the  same  strain  upon  such  laws  in  Iowa 
and  Minnesota,  and  upon  the  New  York  and  Michigan  laws 
against  the  selling  of  cigarettes  to  minors.  As  no  pretense  is 
made  of  showing  that  the  latter  are ''  sumptuary/'  or  that  it  is  a 
tendency  to  luxury  and  exi>en8e  which  makes  them  a  dead  letter 
in  the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere,  they  may  be  at  once  dis- 
missed from  consideration,  t  A  long-time  resident  of  Iowa  has 
something  to  say  in  defense  of  the  stigmatized  statutes  of  his 
adopted  State. 

The  sweeping  assertion  of  Dr.  Hammond  is  in  the  following 
terms: 

**  The  laws  which  several  States  have  enacted  relative  to  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  are  true  sumptuary  laws, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  claimed  by  their  adherents  that 
they  are  measures  which  every  independent  State  having  a  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  society  is  in  duty  bound  to  enforce."  The  first 
example  given  to  sustain  this  is  a  law  of  Iowa,  referred  to  (after 
descriptions  of  the  sumptuary  laws  proper  of  Sparta,  Rome,  and 
England)  thus : 

**  In  our  own  country  the  exi)eriment  has  been  tried  with  as 
much  thoroughness  and  with  practically  as  little  result  as  has 
attended  the  attempt  by  other  nations  *'  [i  e.,  to  forbid  the  people 


♦  Popular  Sdenoe  Monthly  for  May,  pp.  88-40. 

t  The  foUowing  is  credited  in  the  public  JoorniOs  to  Science :  "In  an  experiuwaHal 
obeairatlon  of  thirty^ight  boys,  tf  all  classes  of  society  and  of  aTerage  health,  wbo  had 
been  using  tobacco  for  a  period  ranging  from  two  months  to  two  years,  twenty  sercm 
showed  serere  injury  to  the  constitution  and  insufficient  growth ;  thirty-two  showed  the 
existence  of  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action,  disordered  stomadis,  cou^  and  a  csaring 
for  alcohol;  thirteen  had  intermlttency  of  the  pulse,  and  one  had  consmnption.  After 
they  had  abandoned  the  use  of  tobacco,  within  six  months'  time  one  half  were  free  from  all 
their  former  symptoms,  and  the  remainder  had  recovered  by  the^nd  of  the  year." 

It  is  certainly  supposable  that  intelligent  law-makers  could  enact  a  statute  to  prerest 
the  sale  of  tobacco  to  boys  from  a  humane  and  puWksspirited  motive  widioiit  tiiliikiqg  of 
the  pennies  saved  to  the  boys ;  and  if  the  enforcement  of  the  law  saved  thdr  pennies,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  boys  and  no  worse  for  the  law.  Any  good  citisen  is  therefbfe  at 
liberty  to  hope  for  such  a  kw  and  such  enforcement  as  prevents  the  sale.  As  to  these  and 
a  more  recent  kw  in  New  York,  it  might  be  instructive  to  know  from  the  legislators  i  ' 
they  really  enacted  them  from  **  sumptuaiy  "  considerations. 
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**  to  wear,  to  eat,  and  to  drink  what  they  please  '^].  "  As  early  as 
the  year  1639  we  have  the  prototyi)e  of  that  curious  law  enacted  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  which  prohibits  one  person 
from  inviting  another  to  take  a  drink,  or  treating,  as  it  is  called/' 

A  citation  is  then  made  from  the  records  of  the  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts of  a  statute  for  which  four  reasons  are  alleged,  one  of 
them  being  '*  much  waste  to  the  good  creatures/*  This,  and  this 
alone,  is  a  sumptuary  recison.  But  the  law  cited — ^if  it  be  one — is 
not  simply  and  distinctively  sumptuary,  though  such  laws  were 
passed  by  that  and  other  colonies.  For  example,  Virginia,  in 
1662,  enacted  the  following : 

**  An  Act  ♦  prohibiting  the  importation  of  unnecessary  Commod- 
ities. Whereas,  the  low  price  of  tobacco  will  hardly  supply  the 
urging  and  pressing  necessities  of  the  country,  etc.,  ...  Be  it  en- 
cuied  that  no  strong  drink  of  what  sort  soever,  nor  silke  stuflfe  in 
garments  or  in  i)eeces  (except  for  whoods  and  scarf es),  nor  silver 
or  gold  lace,  nor  bone  lace  of  silk  or  thread,  nor  ribbands  wrought 
with  silver  or  gold  in  them,  shall  be  brought  into  this  coimtry  to 
sell,  after  the  first  of  February  next ;  imder  penalty  of  confisca- 
tion,''  etc. 

So  Massachusetts  enacted  in  1634  as  follows : 

"  The  Court,  taking  into  consideration  the  greate,  sui)erfluous, 
and  imnecessary  expences  occasioned  by  reason  of  some  newe  and 
immodest  fashions,  as  also  the  ordinary  weareing  of  silver,  golde, 
and  silke  laces,  girdles,  hatbands,  etc.,  hath  therefore  ordered  that 
noe  person,  either  man  or  woman,  shall  hereafter  make  or  buy 
any  apparell,  either  woollen,  silke,  or  linnen,  with  any  lace  on  it, 
silver,  golde,  silke  or  threed,  imder  the  penalty  of  forfeiture,'* 
etc.  Subsequent  provisions  forbid  any  one  to  make  '^  slashed 
cloathes,''  but  allowed  men  and  women  "to  weare  out  such  ap- 
parell as  they  are  nowe  provided  of  (except  the  immoderate 
greate  sleeves,  rayles,  longe-wings,  etc.)/'  In  1636  a  law  was  passed 
against  making  or  selling  any  bone  lace.  In  1641  the  O^neral 
Court,  noting  excesses  prevailing  against  enactment,  ordered  the 
constables  of  every  town  to  see  to  its  enforcement.! 

Upon  the  face  of  them  these  are  characteristically,  simply, 
and  only  sumptuary  prohibitions.  Their  one,  immediate,  and 
sole  object  is  the  prevention  of  private  waste  and  expense.  So 
Dr.  Johnson,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  defined  this  class  of 
statutes :  "  Sumptuary  [swmptuarius^  Lat.] :  Relating  to  ex- 
pense ;  regulating  the  cost  of  life."    He  quotes  Bacon,  a  century 

*Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull  says:  **  This  law  is  crossed  with  a  pen  on  the  MS.  record: 
Jefferson  *  cof\jechtrtd  it  was  negatiyed  bj  the  Goremor.*  ** 

t  That  notorious  liar,  Ber.  Samuel  Peters,  in  his  Blue  Laws  declares  the  penalty  In  Con- 
necticut for  wearing  lace  was  **  at  £800  estate  ^ — about  as  true  hlstorj  as  the  rest  of  hts 
writings. 
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earlier^  on  **  removing  want  and  poverty  **  through  **  the  repTesaEg 
of  waste  and  excess  by  somptoary  laws."  The  definition  has  nefver 
changed  down  to  onr  day.  (Cf  .  Webster,  Worcester,  and  others^) 
So  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary—''  relating  to  expenses  (L). 
It  is  rather  Englished  from  Latin,  aumptuarius,  belonging  to  ex- 
penses, than  borrowed  from  the  French.  Formed  from  crude 
form  of  9umptu8,  expense,  cost*'  [so  "  sumptuous "].  It  is  there- 
fore simply  evidence  of  lack  of  discrimination  to  call  any  law  a 
sumptuary  one  whose  object  is  not  the  prevention  of  cost,  ex- 
pense, and  waste.  One  might  as  correctly  pronounce  the  procla- 
mations in  the  colony  of  New  York  against  any  but  the  Dntch 
Reformed  worship  (1656,  1662),  or  those  of  Virginia  againrL 
absence  from  the  Episcopal  service  (1623, 1652),  or  those  of  Mary- 
land against  blasphemy  and  denying  the  Trinity,  and  nsmg 
anything  in  public  worship  save  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(1649,  1700),  sumptuary  laws  as  those  of  to-day  against  tie 
traffic  in  intoxicating  beverages.  They  have  nothing  in  common. 
The  colony  of  Maryland  provided  that  "every  ordinary  keeper 
that  shall  demand  or  take  above  10  lbs.  of  tobacco  for  a  gallon  of 
small  beer,  20  lbs.  of  tobacco  for  a  gallon  of  strong  beer,  4  Ite.  for 
a  lodging,  12  lbs.  for  a  peck  of  Indian  corn  or  oats,  6  lbs.  for  a 
night's  grass  for  a  horse,  10  lbs.  for  a  night's  hay  or  straw,  shall 
forfeit  for  every  such  oflfense  500  lbs.  of  tobacco.'*  It  would  be  an 
unnecessary  blunder  to  assert  that  this  had  nothing  to  do  with 
restraining  what  was  deemed  undue  cost  of  living  and  traveling. 
But  Maryland  enacted  the  same  year  (1699)  that  "No  inhabitant 
of  this  Province  shall  sell  without  license  any  cider,  quince 
drink,  or  other  strong  liquor,  to  be  drunk  in  his  or  her  house, 
upon  penalty  of  1,000  lbs,  of  tobacco  for  every  conviction."  Is 
the  reason  and  principle  of  this  the  same  with  the  reason  and 
principle  of  measures  adopted  to  keep  down  prices,  such  as  sev- 
eral colonies  adopted— e.  g.,that  just  cited,  restraining  innkeepers 
from  overcharges  ?  Both  are  prohibitory.  But  is  the  restraint 
of  unlicensed  liquor-selling  fitted  to  lower  the  prices  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks,  or — other  things  being  equal — does  the  cost  of  a  license 
to  sell  tend  to  raise  prices  ?  If,  then,  this  latter  Maryland  law  could 
not  have  been  sumptuary,  has  not  the  free  sale  of  intoxicants 
been  repressed,  whether  by  license  or  prohibition,  for  other  reasons 
— viz.,  those  of  public  policy — that  is  to  say,  the  duty  of  "every 
independent  State  "  to  have  '^  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  society  "  ? 
But  this  is  just  what  Dr.  Hammond  takes  it  upon  himself  to  say 
has  not  influenced  the  legislation  of  certain  great  commonwealths. 
East  and  West,  forbidding  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  Is  it  quite  sure  that  he  knows  their  ends  and  motives 
better  than  they  know  them  themselves  ? 

The  point  will  be  made  still  clearer — if  this  is  possible— by 
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noting  the  ancient  colonial  legislation  against  liquor-selling,  and 
judgments  against  drunkenness.  1630,  Massachusetts:  ''It  is 
ordered  that  all  Rich:  Cloughe's  strong  water  shall  presently 
be  seazed  upon,  for  his  selling  greate  quantytie  thereof  to  severall 
men's  servants,  which  was  the  occasion  of  much  disorder,  druncke- 
nes,  and  misdemeanov/r"  If  we  are  to  believe  Dr.  Hammond, 
''the  Massachusetts  Court  of  Assistants  and  Gteneral  Court,*'  who 
X>assed  this  order,  either  did  not  know  why  they  passed  it,  or 
deliberately  falsify  the  record,  giving  certain  fictitious  reasons 
for  their  action  in  place  of  the  one  constant,  true  one  for  all 
such  action,  known  to  Dr.  Hammond  now,  but  absent  from  the 
history  of  the  case.  This  is  reconstructing  history  with  a  ven- 
geance. For  our  own  part,  we  prefer  to  believe  the  Massachusetts 
actors  and  witnesses  themselves.  1632 :  ''  It  is  ordered  that  the 
remainder  of  Mr.  Allen's  stronge  water,  being  estimated  abou4^ 
two  gallands,  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  deacons  of 
Dorchester,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poore  there, /or  his  selling  of  ii 
dyvers  tymes  to  such  as  were  dnmke  with  it,  hee  knowing  thereof." 
Neither  the  recording  officer,  nor  the  Dorchester  deacons,  nor  the 
General  Court,  seem  to  have  known  that  the  real  reason  here  was 
that  those  who  made  themselves  drunk  could  not  afford  the  ez- 
I)ensel 

Dr.  Hammond  gives  a  couple  of  instances  of  colonial  pun- 
ishment of  drunkenness.  Here  are  others.  1633.  Massachusetts: 
Robert  Coles  fined  £10  for  '^  abusing  himself  shamefully  with 
drink,"  and  enjoined  to  stand  with  "  A  Drunkard  "  in  great  let- 
ters on  a  white  sheet  on  his  back,  *'  soe  longe  as  the  Court  thinks 
meete."  [The  penalties  for  repetition  next  year — disfranchise- 
ment, etc. — referred  to  by  Dr.  Hammond,  were  remitted.  May,  1634, 
on  submission  and  testimony  of  good  behavior.]  T.  Hawkins  and 
John  Vauhan  fined  20s  for  a  similar  offense  and  selling  ''strong 
water,  contrary  to  an  order  of  Court."  In  1643  and  1650  the  colony 
made  the  harboring  of  drunkards  penaL  But  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  that  the  proceedings  in  these  cases  were  for 
sumptuary  reasons.  1639 :  Wm.  C was  fined  40^.  "for  misde- 
meanor in  drinking,  and  corporal  punishment  remitted  upon  his 
promise  to  avoid  such  occasions."  The  same  year,  in  New  Haven, 
John  Jenner, "  accused  of  being  drunk,  was  acquitted,  it  appear- 
ing to  be  of  infirmity,  and  occasioned  by  the  extremity  of  the 
cold."  "  Mr.  Molenour,  accused,  but  not  clearly  proved,  was  res- 
pited." It  could  hardly  have  been  the  object  in  these  cases  to  pre- 
vent the  expenditure  for  the  liquor,  or  to  dictate  what  the  persons 
concerned  should  or  should  not  drink !  Nor  when  Thomas  Frank- 
land  was  punished  "for  drinking  strong  liquors  to  excess  and  en- 
tertaining disorderly  persons  into  his  cellar  to  drinking  meetings." 
The  First  Code  of  Connecticut^  1650^  mentions  "divers  abuses  that 
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fall  oat  by  several  persons  that  sell  wine  and  strong  water,  as  well 
in  vessels  on  the  river  as  also  in  several  houses '^ ;  and  the  Orders 
of  the  Oeneral  Court  of  Massachusetts,  1643,  forbidding  continu- 
ance **  above  half  an  hour  at  a  time  in  any  conunon  victoaling- 
house  "  for  the  purpose  of  tippling,  justifies  this  *'  for  the  prevent- 
ing that  great  abuse  which  is  creeping  in  by  excess  in  wine  and 
strong  waters.*'  Were  these  bodies  entirely  mistaken  in  supposing 
they  were  actuated  by  "  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  society"  in- 
stead of  sumptuary  considerations  ?  On  the  other  hand,  in  1637 
the  record  **  it  hath  appeared  unto  this  Court  (Mass.),  upon  many 
sad  complaints,  that  much  drunkenness,  waste  of  the  good  creai- 
ures  of  Ood,  mispenoe  of  precious  time,  and  other  disorders  have 
frequently  fallen  out  in  the  inns  and  common  victualing-houses/" 
includes  sumptuary  considerations,  with  others  (as  did  the  proLi- 
bition  two  years  later,  cited  by  Dr.  Hammond),  as  reasons  for 
regulating  the  price  of  liquors  and  meals  at  inns.^  Keed  any  one 
confound  this  with  laws  simply  to  prevent  drunkenness  ?  Per- 
haps the  confounding  of  these  two  different  things  has  arisen 
from  the  mendacious  forgery  of  Peters  (Blue  Laws,  26).  "A 
drunkard  shall  have  a  master  apix>inted  by  the  selectmen,  who 
are  to  debar  him  from  the  liberty  of  buying  and  selling''  (pub- 
lished in- 1781).  Under  the  head  of  "  Innkeepers/'  etc.,  the  New 
Haven  Laws  and  the  First  Connecticut  Code  provide  penalties, 
ten  shillings  or  less,  for  drunken  behavior,  etc.,  at  inns,  and  for 
the  "disorder,  quarreling,  or  disturbance"  resulting.  And  here 
the  colonies — the  Northern  ones,  for  those  of  the  South  seem  to 
have  laid  no  such  restriction — followed  the  laws  of  England;  for 
example  (4  James  I,  ch.  6)  "  Every  person  convicted  of  drunken- 
ness shall  forfeit,  for  every  such  offense,  five  8hillin£;8;  and  if 
unable  to  pay,  shall  be  set  in  the  stocks  six  hours."  The  law  of 
Minnesota  against  drunkenness  may  be  more  severe  in  amount  of 
penalty — '*  from  ten  to  forty  dollars  for  the  first  offense  " — ^but  is  no 
more  "  sumptuary  "  than  the  old  statute  of  James  I — no  more  so 
than  the  French  and  German  military  prohibition  of  tobacco.  Is 
it  the  expenditure  made  by  the  soldiers  for  cigars  or  cigarettes 
that  these  army  orders  are  intended  to  prevent,  or  the  unfitting  of 
their  nerves  and  muscles  for  military  service  ?  What  an  absurd 
bugbear  the  word  "  sumptuary  ^  is,  to  be  sure  I 

We  can  now  readily  see  that  the  law  of  Iowa,  twice  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Hammond,  is  not  a  sumptuary  law  at  all ;  did  not  have 
for  its  prototype  the  partly  sumptuary  colonial  enactment  of  Mas- 
sachusetts of  1639,  or  the  previous  one  of  1636 ;  and  is  intemper- 

*  In  an  «ge  when  prioes,  wages,  and  expenses  were  regulated  frequently  by  law,  mixed 
regulations  of  this  kind  would  naturally  at  times  be  passed ;  at  present,  when  we  bare 
nothing  of  the  kind,  they  would  not  be,  and  those  of  a  totally  different  oharaeter  cui  »A 
be  made  such  by  oonstniotioa  or  assertion.    Of.  Xaryland  law,  1699,  abore. 
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ately  stigmatized  as  '^  the  lieiglit  of  hnman  folly/'  One  would 
thiiik  from  his  description — ^^it  is  made  a  penal  offense  for  one 
person  to  ask  another  to  take  a  drink  " — ^that  even  in  the  ''  castle'' 
of  one's  own  home  one  can  not  do  this  in  any  circumstances — so 
eager  are  the  lowalaw-makers  to  forbid  the  people  "  to  wear,  to 
eat,  and  to  drink  what  they  please."  Passing  the  flippant  tone  in 
which  it  is  asserted  that  a  man  who,  ''in  the  sanctity  of  his  own 
house,  gets  quietly  drunk  and  goes  to  bed,"  ''  has  injured  no  living 
being  but  himself,"  it  is  to  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  whatever 
in  the  penal  features  of  the  prohibitory  statutes  of  Iowa  that  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  **  sideboard  "  in  a  private  house. 

It  strikes  one  rather  oddly,  on  the  score  of  logical  concinnity, 
that  the  prevention  of  a  man's  being ''  treated  "  to  liquors,  without 
any  exi)ense  to  himself,  should  be  argued  against  as  a  ''  sumptu- 
ary"  measure,  whether  the  giving  away  of  the  liquors  is  done  in 
a  saloon  or  a  parlor.  A  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  free  use  and 
sale  of  intoxicants  may  indeed  prevent  one  from  seeing  a  ludi* 
crous  fallacy  here. 

A  prohibition  of  giving  away  liquors  to  Indians,  minors,  and 
persons  who  are  already  intoxicated  is  quite  an  old  affair  in  the 
Code  of  Iowa.  It  stands  under  the  title  ^  Offenses  against  Pub- 
lic Policy."  To  persons  who  have  lived  in  States  or  Territories 
where  Indians  still  linger  it  will  be  very  clear  at  once  what  '*  pub- 
lic policy  "  has  to  do  with  it,  and  that  the  sumptuary  question 
has  nothing.  A  general  provision  years  since  against  evasions 
required  courts  and  juries  to  construe  the  whole  chapter  concern- 
ing intoxicating  liquors  ''  so  as  to  cover  the  act  of  giving  as  well 
as  selling  by  persons  not  authorized."  Is  not  this  according  to 
public  policy,  anyway  ?  Artful  sales  by  pharmacists  for  other 
purposes  than  medicine  were  carefully  provided  against.  Selling 
to  voters  within  a  mile  of  the  polls  during  an  election  was  forbid- 
den, and  the  purity  of  elections  further  protected  by  forbidding 
to  give  them  any  intoxicants,  including  ale,  wine,  and  beer.  Is 
this  any  more  sumptuary  than  making  the  sale  unlawful  within 
three  miles  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  (save  for  sacrament- 
al, mechanical,  medical,  or  culinary  purposes),  or  within  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  rods  of  any  agricultural  fair  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
all  this  was  so  far  from  interfering  with  the  right  of  the  people 
to  drink  what  they  please  that  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court  had  de- 
cided that  the  act  of  giving  is  not  in  itself  unlawful,  that  the 
keeping  of  liquors  without  intent  to  sell  unlawfully  is  not  affected, 
nor  the  chdracter  of  liquors  as  property.  "The  statute,"  said 
Judge  Beck,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  one  case,  *'  does  not  forbid 
the  simple  act  of  giving  when  no  consideration,  reward,  or  pay- 
ment was  given  or  promised,  and  none  expected,  and  which  was 
not  intended  as  a  subterfuge  to  conceal  unlawful  sales  and  evade 
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the  penalties  of  the  law.''  These  things  are  recited  to  show  the 
spirit  of  the  legislators  and  judiciary  of  a  prominent  prohibition 
State.    On  these  principles  later  enactments  are  founded. 

But  evasions  of  the  law  and  the  making  of  drunkards  thereby, 
continuing  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  intoxication  (in  the  presence 
of  others,  of  course,  not  quietly  sleeping  off  a  debauch  alone  ^  in 
the  sanctity  of  [one's]  own  house  "),  was  more  recently  made  a  mis- 
demeanor, punishable  with  ten  dollars  fine  or  thirty  days  in  the 
county  jaiL  That  the  object  was  not  to  prevent  the  drunken  p^- 
son's  loss  (^injuring  no  living  being  but  himself" — were  this  in 
ordinary  cases  possible)— is  evident  from  the  remission  of  the 
penalty  on  his  informing  against  the  vender  who  has  defied  law 
and  injured  the  welfare  of  society ;  so  little  concern  has  the  pro- 
hibition for  cost  or  waste  on  the  part  of  the  person  buying  and 
getting  drunk.  To  prevent  another  evasion,  it  was  also  in  recent 
years  made  a  misdemeanor  to  keep  a  club-room ''  in  which  intoxi- 
cating liquors  are  received  or  kept  for  the  purpose  of  use,  gift, 
barter,  or  for  distribution  or  division  among  the  members  of  any 
club  or  association  by  any  means  whatever."  The  object  of  this 
must  be  clearly  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  ever  so  prejudiced 
to  misrepresent.  In  keeping  with  this,  the  buying  by  a  third  per- 
son to  treat  an  intoxicated  person  made  the  seller,  not  the  third 
person  who  met  the  expense,  liable  at  law.*  Also,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  was  made  to  cover  '*  alcohol,  ale,  wine,  beer,  spirit- 
uous, vinous,  and  malt  liquors,  and  all  intoxicating  liquors  what- 
ever," their  evil  effects — and  not  their  cost,  or  the  waste  of  money 
upon  them — ^being  alone  in  view.  Still  later,  in  1888,  the  Iowa 
General  Assembly,  to  prevent  other  evasions  still  practiced  with 
perverse  ingenuity  and  against  the  weal  of  the  commonwealth^ 
enacted  what,  I  suppose,  has  called  out  the  effort  of  Dr.  Ham- 
mond to  stigmatize  all  our  prohibitory  legislation  as  sumptuary. 
It  was  this : 

^  After  this  act  takes  effect  no  person  shall  manufacture  for 

*  Some  anti^rohibitionisls,  for  example,  the  present  Democimtic  anti-prohibhiott  Gov^ 
ernor  of  Iowft--the  only  State  offioer  of  ibia  description,  and  the  first  one  elected  for  about 
a  generation — f  aror  summary,  or  eren  serere,  dealing  with  drunken  persons.  ProbibHioD- 
ists  agree  with  them  in  this  snbstantiallj,  and  in  not  interfering  with  their  personal  right 
to  boj,  while  thej  differ  with  them  as  to  represabig  the  sale  by  others  openly,  which  is  the 
diief  source  of  drunkenness. 

The  public  prints  withhi  a  few  days  contain  the  fdlowing,  whkh  an  experienced  amy 
surgeon  will  hardly  pronounce  **  sumptuary  "  1 

'*  The  military  commission  of  the  Austrian  army  haTe  established  a  hiw  that  the  offense  c€ 
Intoxication  should  be  punished  the  first  time  by  a  public  reprimand.  The  second  offeose 
by  seyeral  days*  imprisonment  in  the  guard-house.  The  third  offense  is  eridenoe  that  the 
victim  is  suffering  from  a  chronic  disease,  and  he  is  placed  under  constant  sunreillance.  Hii 
pay  is  taken  out  of  his  hands,  and  every  means  used  to  prevent  him  from  getting  money  «a 
■ecore  spirits.*' 
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sale,  give  away,  exchange,  barter,  or  dispense  any  intoxicating 
liquor  for  any  purpose  whatever,  otherwise  than  as  provided  in 
this  act.  Persons  holding  x)ermits  as  herein  provided  shall  be 
authorized  to  sell  and  dispense  intoxicating  liquors  for  pharma- 
ceutical and  medicinal  purposes,  and  wine  for  sacramental  pur- 
]>oses,  but  for  no  other  purposes  whatever/* 

I  hope  the  terms  of  this  statute  make  it  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  men  who  made  and  passed  it  were  absolutely  in  down- 
right earnest  to  suppress  the  wretched  traffic  in  drunkard-making 
beverages,  and  I  have  not  a  word  of  apology  to  oflfer  for  thenu 
This  measure,  to  use  Cromwellian  phraseology,  is  one  of  *' root- 
and-branch'*  extermination  of  a  sore  and  fearful  evil.  But  along 
with  it  should  go  the  statement  that  this  is  but  half  of  their  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  the  other  half — ^known  as  the  "  Pharmacy 
Act*' — ^being  permissive  of  the  sale  of  the  same  intoxicants,  for  the 
lawful  purposes  above  named,  by  pharmacists,  under  restrictions. 
Some  of  these  were  by  the  last  General  Assembly  relaxed,  with 
no  eflfect,  however,  upon  the  other  half  of  the  law,  prohibiting 
sales  of  beverages  by  other  persons.  Step  by  step  that  has  been 
allowed  by  law  and  that  forbidden  which  long  and  disastrous  ex- 
perience showed  might  or  must  be.  I  am  authorized  to  declare 
that  neither  this  nor  any  other  statute  of  Iowa  is  "  sumptuary  "  in 
character  or  intent.  I  do  not  claim  that  all  of  them  are  perfect 
for  their  ends,  but  only  that — ^a  simple  fact — ^this  is  in  no  instance 
among  their  ends.  The  giving  away  of  means  of  intoxication  in- 
cluded in  the  last  recited  statute  (22  Gen.  Assembly,  chap.  71,  §  1) 
is  forbidden  simply  and  solely  to  prevent  evasions.  Doubtless  it 
will  be  condemned  by  those  who  are  willing  the  risk  of  promoting 
drunkenness  should  be  incurred  by  a  liquor  traffic  more  or  less 
free ;  but,  after  this  patient  exhibition  of  authoritative  facts,  it 
should  be  forever  impossible  for  any  intelligent  and  candid  man 
to  stigmatize  it  as  *'  sumptuary."* 

After  this  refutation  of  its  main  contention,  minor  points,  made 
in  the  same  spirit  in  the  article  here  criticised,  hardly  require  no- 
tice. That  *'7io  one  is  safe  under  such  a  law  "as  that  of  Minne- 
sota from  arrest  and  penalty  on  the  charge  of  his  being  drunk, 
will  call  out  a  smile  among  the  sober  people  of  that  good  State. 
That  every  law  of  this  tenor  is  quite  or  *' almost  a  dead  letter"  is 
— ^within  the  ordinary  and  daily  observation  of  citizens  in  States 
where  they  are  in  force — absolutely  contrary  to  fact.  At  the  time 
of  this  writing  the  retail  of  drinks  manufactured  in  other  States 
is  suddenly  and  notoriously  increasing  under  the  "  original  pack- 
ages" decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    This 

*  No  Iftws  against  the  evatum  of  a  Btatate  can  possibly  be  '*  snmpt  Jiry,*'  unless  the 
original  statute  Is  such,  whioh  in  this  case  Is  not,  as  we  haye  shown  at  large. 
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unhappy  change  is  proof  plenary  of  the  wide  departure  from 
truths  among  other  things,  of  assertions  that  sales  were  all  the 
while  going  on,  which  have  been  suppressed  and  only  now  re- 
sumed. Such  assertions  have  come  chiefly  from  persons  residing 
elsewhere,  in  the  face  of  the  testimony  officially  g^ven  by  the  Got- 
emor  of  Iowa,  judges,  and  other  State  officers.  That  there  are 
other  offenses  against  society  unpunished  and  unforbidden  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose  as  to  why  liquor-selling  is  forbidden.  If 
advocates  of  temperance  argue,  in  the  way  of  philanthropic  moral 
suasion,  that  '*  those  who  indulge  in  alcoholic  liquors  or  tobacco 
spend  money  which  could  otherwise  be  more  profitably  used,*'  it 
IB  just  what  they  should  do;  but  in  not  even  the  smallest  measure 
does  it  go  to  prove  that  laws  devised  for  other  objects  were  in- 
tended, after  all,  though  their  authors  do  not  know  it,  to  prevent 
this  spending  of  money.  If  they  have  this  effect  incidentallj, 
so  much  the  better  for  the  money  spenders  and  no  worse  for  the 
law.  Any  good  "  social  influence  ^  of  a  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure which  provides  penalties  for  such  ''Offences  against  Pub- 
lic Policy''  Dr.  Hammond  is  precluded  from  recog^nizing  by  his 
assertion  that  they  are  null  and  void.  What,  then — should  such 
offenses  go  scot  free  P  What  crimes,  then,  shonld  be  pxmish^  at 
all  ?  His  boast  of  evading  the  law  of  Rhode  Island  "at  a  promi- 
nent hotel "  by  a  trick — ^be  it  professional  or  unprofessional — ^witi 
impunity*  is  certainly  very  good  evidence  that  the  law  did  not 
prohibit  the  private  act  of  drinking,  but  the  public  act  of  selling. 
Does  any  law  anywhere  interfere  with  liberty  of  buying,  save  in 
the  harangues  of  Personal  Liberty  Leagues  ?  Prohibitionists 
everywhere  disclaim  such  interference,  but  claim  the  right  of 
'*  every  independent  State ''  to  suppress  the  common  and  public 
sale  of  anything  deemed  detrimental  to  "  the  welfare  of  society." 
Any  argument  against  this  has  little  weight,  save  with  those  who 
subordinate  this  "  welfare  ^'  to  personal  convenience,  and,  more- 
over, goes  too  far  in  that  it  sanctions  the  open  sale  of  powder  and 
dynamite  by  anybody  who  sets  up  his  " personal  liberty"  in  this 
regard.  The  real  objection  of  the  free-sale  advocates  is  to  the 
actual  obstacle  "  to  get  any  kind  of  liquor  a  person  wants**  in  any 
kind  of  *'  packages,''  and  "  as  many  more  on  the  same  terms,'*  i  a, 
by  some  unlawful  evasion — ^which  obstacle  is  denied  in  the  same 
breath  to  exist !  One  horn  or  the  other  of  the  dilemma  the  advo- 
cates of  free  sale  should  now  choose,  after  so  long  playing  pen- 
dulum between  the  one  and  the  other. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  under  the  head  of  "social  in- 
fluence'* a  stronger  denial  than  this  self -contradictory  one  is  not 
made.    It  is  here  suggested  gratuitously  to  the  liquor  interest. 

*  Popular  Scienoo  Monthly,  Kay,  p.  S8. 
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When  its  adyocates  assert  that  those  who  are  determined  to  have 
intoxicating  beverages  will  get  them^  by  hook  and  by  crook,  spite 
of  all  safeguards  with  which  the  public  weal  surrounds  itself  (an  as- 
sertion equally  strong  against  powder  and  dynamite  laws,  etc.,  and 
equally  weak),  they  almost  say,  but  not  quite,  that  those  are  least 
prevented  from  buying  who  most  need  to  be.  This  is  quite  true ; 
but  it  is  an  inevitable  incident,  not  of  law,  but  of  universal  human 
perversity.  There  is  no  help  for  it  save  by  making  men  perfect  at 
once.  In  a  prohibition  State  moderate  drinkers  will  refrain  from 
buying,  while  abandoned  drunkards  will  buy  through  the  unman- 
liest,  the  meanest,  and  basest  expedients.  So  much  the  better  for 
the  moderate  drinkers,  anyway  and  at  least,  and  no  worse  for  the 
law.  A  multitude  of  such  persons  in  Iowa  and  Kansas  to-day 
praise  the  laws  that  protect  them  from  their  lower  selves.  Even 
our  German  fellow-citizens,  with  habits  and  prejudices  brought 
from  *'  Fatherland/'  very  numerously  do  the  same.  But  this  alone 
is  not  the  extent  of  public  good  secured.  Hardened  criminals  of 
any  sort,  whom  no  law  can  reach,  would  soon  disappear  from 
natural  causes  were  not  their  ranks  replenished.  The  drunkards 
who  will  lie  and  cheat,  and  generally  degrade  themselves  for  the 
means  to  get  drunk,  in  like  manner  would  soon  die  out  if  not  re- 
formed. But  they  are  replaced  by  new  recruits  from  the  moderaie 
drinkers  alone;  and  if  these  largely  respect  prohibitory  laws, 
though  the  unhappy  beings  whom  they  are  on  the  way  to  join  do 
not,  there  will  ere  long  be  few  to  break  these  laws  at  all.  Unwit- 
tingly, the  assertion  of  liquor  men  that  such  laws  are  a  '^  dead 
letter,'*  so  far  as  it  is  true — and  this  is  far  less  than  is  asserted — 
only  suggests  another  defense  of  these  laws  from  their  widely 
experienced  **  social  influence.'* 

One  sometimes  wonders  why  license  laws,  as  well  as  prohibit- 
ory ones,  are  not  denounced  as  '*  sumptuary  " !  The  fact  is,  that 
their  natural  tendency  is  to  increase  the  expense  of  both  intem- 
X>erance  and  moderate  drinking — ^the  liquor-vender  charging  more 
for  what  he  sells  to  cover  Ma  expense  for  a  license.  This  might 
in  some  small  measure  lessen  buying,  and  expense  with  it,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  can  least  afford  to  buy.  Would  any  one  pretend 
that  this  is  the  object  of  license  laws,  rather  than  to  balance  the 
notorious  injury  done  by  the  traflSc  to  the  State,  by  putting  the 
license  fees  into  its  treasury  ?  There  is  one  obvious  and  nearer 
reason  for  not  misrepresenting  license  laws  as  "  sumptuary,"  viz., 
that  however  thoroughly  enforced  they  may  be,  the  means  of 
securing  the  effects  of  intoxicating  drinks,  moderate  or  immoder- 
ate, are  openly  obtainable.  Under  prohibition,  as  well  enforced, 
they  are  not. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  if  the  Iowa  Legislature  had  not  provided 
by  further  legislation  against  evasions  of  its  statutes  (through 
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such  subterfuges  as  club-room  arrangements,  treating,  exchange, 
barter,  etc.),  there  might  be  some  pretense  that  it  is  exi)ense  to  the 
drinker  which  the  Iowa  law  originally  intended  to  prevent.  But 
this  can  not  be  the  object  when  the  drinker  is  at  no  expense.  And 
so  the  yery  statute  preventing  evasions  assailed  by  Dr.  Hammond 
goes  to  overthrow  his  contention,  since  the  reason  for  preventing 
them  can  not  be  '^  sumptuary."  There  is  an  old  saying  about 
hoisting  one's  self  with  ''  his  own  petard.'' 


THE  MIGRATION  OF  SYMBOLS. 

By  thb  count  GOBLET  IVALVIKLLA. 

n. 

SYMBOLS  may  differ  in  aspect  and  yet  be  connected  with  <me 
another  by  a  more  or  less  direct  affiliation.  This  thought 
leads  us  to  examine  the  causes  which  may  change  the  forms  of 
symbolical  representations.  There  is  first  a  tendency  to  reduce  or 
simplify  the  figure,  in  order  to  confine  it  to  a  smaller  space  or  to 
diminish  the  labor  of  the  artist — especially  when  the  figure  is 
complicated  and  frequently  used.  In  all  the  systems  of  writing 
in  which  the  characters  began  as  hieroglyphics,  we  have  only  to 
scratch  the  letter  to  find  the  hieroglyphic  symboL  Thus  our 
vowel  A  was  originally  the  head  of  an  ox,  and  that  in  its  turn 
represented  the  whole  animal,  according  to  the  popular  rule  that 
in  symbols  and  sacrifices  a  part  may  stand  for  the  whole.  So, 
likewise,  in  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  lion  is  simply  represented 
by  his  taiL  At  other  times,  again,  additions  and  embellishments 
are  dictated  by  sesthetic  considerations.  That  was  the  case  with 
most  of  the  symbols  adopted  by  Greece,  whose  art,  so  strongly 
original,  never  adopted  foreign  types  without  impressing  pro- 
found and  felicitous  modifications  upon  them. 

The  caduceus  did  not  always  present  the  classical  form  of  two 
serpents  symmetrically  entwined  around  a  winged  rod.  On  the 
oldest  monuments  it  is  a  stick  the  knotty  head  of  which  forks 
into  two  branches  that  curve  round  till  they  recross  one  another, 
then  diverge  and  approach  again,  so  as  to  form  a  figure  8  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  rod  and  open  at  the  top.  The  poems  of  Homer 
disclose  to  us  an  epoch  still  more  remote,  when  a  simple  flowering 
rod  with  three  leaves  was  attributed  to  Mercury.  In  seeking  an 
explanation  of  these  transformations,  we  suppose  that  the  first  in 
date  was  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Phoenicians,  who 
left  on  their  steles,  especially  in  Libya,  the  representation  of  nu- 
merous caduceuses  formed  of  a  circle  placed  upon  a  stick  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  crescent.  It  is  open  to  discussion  whether  the  sec- 
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ond  modification — ^which  was  justified  after  the  event  by  the 
legend  of  Mercury  throwing  down  his  rod  between  two  fighting 
serpents — ^reveals  a  symbolic  intent,  or  is  due,  as  most  of  the 
learned  think,  to  a  fancy  of  Qreek  art.  But,  in  either  case,  the 
innovation  made  it  possible  for  the  caduceus  to  be  preserved  in 
modem  symbolism  to  represent  the  two  ever-present  attributes  of 
Mercury — Industry  and  Commerce.  In  like  manner  it  has  been 
perpetuated  in  India,  where  it  was  introduced  by  the  Greeks,  till 
our  time;  and  M.  Quimet  observed  numerous  examples  of  it 
among  the  votive  offerings  in  some  of  the  Yishnuite  temples. 
Nothing  is  lost  in  symbolism  that  is  worthy  to  live  and  can  be 
transformed. 

Symbols  are  also  subject  to  the  law  of  the  struggle  for  exist- 
enca  It  was  artistic  perfection  that  secured  the  longevity  of  the 
thunderbolt — ^another  figure  which  was  long  believed  to  be  of 
Hellenic  origin-  Nearly  all  peoples  have  represented  the  fire 
from  the  sky  by  an  arm,  sometimes  also  by  a  bird  of  strong  and 
rapid  flight.  It  was  symbolized  among  the  Chaldeans  by  a  tri- 
dent. Cylinders  going  back  to  the  most  ancient  ages  of  Chaldean 
art  exhibit  a  water-jet  gushing  from  a  trident  which  is  held  by 
the  god  of  the  sky  or  of  the  storm.  The  Assyrian  artist  who  first, 
on  the  bas-reliefs  of  Nimroud  or  Malthai,  doubled  the  trident  or 
transformed  it  into  a  trifid  fascicle,  docile  to  the  refinements  and 
elegancies  of  classic  art,  by  that  means  secured  for  the  ancient 
Mesopotamian  symbol  the  advantage  over  all  the  other  representa- 
tions of  thunder  with  which  it  could  compete.  The  Greeks,  like 
the  other  Indo-European  nations,  seem  to  have  represented  the 
storm-fire  under  the  features  of  a  bird  of  prey.  When  they  re- 
ceived the  Asiatic  figure  of  the  thunderbolt,  they  put  it  in  the 
eagle's  claws  and  made  of  it  the  scepter  of  Zeus,  explaining  the 
combination,  after  their  habit,  by  the  story  of  the  eagle  bringing 
thunder  to  Zeus  when  he  was  preparing  for  the  war  against  the 
Titans.  Latin  Italy  transmitted  the  thunderbolt  to  Gaul,  where, 
in  the  last  centuries  of  paganism,  it  alternated,  on  the  Gallo-Roman 
monuments,  with  the  two-headed  hammer.  It  is  also  found  on 
amulets  of  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  Brittany.  In  the  East  it 
penetrated  to  India,  following  Alexander,  where  it  is  found  com- 
peting with  other  symbols  having  the  same  significance.  Siva, 
who  succeeded  Zeus  on  the  coins  of  the  Indo-Scy thian  kings,  after 
the  light  of  Grecian  civilization  was  extinguished  in  the  North- 
east and  in  India,  holds  in  his  hand  sometimes  the  thunderbolt  and 
sometimes  the  trident ;  and  while  the  latter  remains  exclusively 
the  arm  of  the  god  in  the  later  imagery  of  the  Hindoo  sects,  the 
thunderbolt  found  its  way  to  the  Buddhists,  who  carried  it  with 
their  symbolism  to  China  and  Japan.  It  is  still  met  under  the 
form  of  the  dordj,  a  little  bronze  instrument  in  the  shape  of  a 
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doable  fascicle  of  six  or  eight  arrows,  which,  held  hetweai  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  is  used  by  the  lamas  and  bonzes  in  blessing 
the  faithful  and  exorcismg  demons. 

By  the  side  of  the  improvements  due  to  the  aspirations  cf 
artists  must  be  placed  the  deformations  produced  by  the  ignoraaoe 
or  unskillf ulness  of  copyists.  Sometimes  a  new  type  springs  from 
these  deteriorations  to  succeed  the  old  one  in  somewhat  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  dissolving  views,  where  the  outlines  of  two  pict- 
ures succeeding  one  another  are  confounded  into  an  indistinct 
image  which  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  ansato  cro^  of 
the  Egyptians  seems  thus  to  have  engendered  certain  types  of  the 
Ephesian  Diana^  with  veiled  face,  arms  half  ox>eiLed,  and  body  in- 
closed in  a  sheath ;  as  also  the  sacred  triangle  of  the  Semites,  fre- 
quently surmounted  by  a  disk  and  two  horizontal  bars,  inspired 
in  the  Greeks,  according  to  Frangois  Lenormant,  representations 
of  Harmony  or  of  Aphrodite  under  the  form  of  a  cone  crowned 
with  a  tiara  and  supplied  with  two  rudimentary  arm&  As  a 
counterpart  to  these  metamorphoses  changing^  a  linear  symbol 
into  a  representation  of  the  human  figure,  may  be  cited  some 
images  sculptured  on  the  paddles  of  the  New-Irelanders,  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1871 
There  was  revealed  in  them  a  series  of  deformations  gradually 
changing  a  human  face  into  a  crescent  couchant  on  the  point  of 
an  arrow.  Except  for  the  presence  of  the  intermediate  forms,  no 
one  would  have  inferred  the  relationship  of  the  extreme  terms. 

When  the  symbol  is  composed  of  several  images  grouped  to- 
gether, there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  keep  its  physiognomy 
as  a  whole,  although  one  or  more  of  its  constituent  elements  maj 
be  modified,  the  better  to  answer  to  the  religious  traditions,  the 
national  preferences,  and  the  geographical  peculiarities  of  a  new 
medium.  Thus  the  lily,  as  M.  de  Gubernatis  remarks  in  his 
Mythologie  des  Plantes,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  lotus  in  the 
symbolic  combinations  borrowed  by  the  West  from  the  East 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  examples  of  these  local  variations 
with  persistence  of  the  type  is  presented  to  us  by  the  figured  rep- 
resentations of  the  sacred  trees,  in  which  we  believe  we  can  recog- 
nize the  tree  of  life  which  is  mentioned  in  both  the  Semitic  and 
the  Aryan  traditions.  From  the  most  remote,  antiquity,  the  Chal- 
deans gave  it  the  appearance  of  the  date-palm,  sometimes  attended 
by  a  vine  or  an  asclepiad  similar  to  the  plant  that  yields  the  9oma 
of  the  Hindoos.  The  Assyrians  made  of  it  a  wholly  conventional 
tree,  in  which  palm-leaves  were  associated  with  a  cone-fruit,  and 
the  horns  of  the  wild  goat  formed  a  kind  of  capital  to  the  trunk. 
The  Phcenicians  exaggerated  the  artificial  character  of  the  repre- 
sentation by  grafting  the  flowers  of  the  lotus  upon  ii  The  Greeks 
introduced  it  into  their  ornamentation  under  the  abbreviated 
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form  of  the  palm-leaf  or  acanthus.  The  Persians  adopted  it  with 
the  conventional  physiognomy  which  the  Assyrians  had  impressed 
upon  it,  and  it  was  thus  carried  to  India,  where  the  Buddhists 
substituted  for  it  the  sacred  fig-tree  of  Buddha.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Persians  bequeathed  it  to  the  Arabs,  who,  stripping  it  of 
its  religious  signification,  retained  it  as  an  ornament  in  the  deco- 
ration of  their  jewels  and  cloths.  Finally,  reaching  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages,  with  cloths  of  Oriental  origin,  it  was  reproduced 
among  the  sculptures  of  some  churches,  where  it  represented 
sometimes  the  tree  of  the  cross,  sometimes,  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, the  tree  of  life  of  the  biblical  traditions.  In  all  these  va- 
riations of  the  same  theme,  the  plant  constitutes  only  a  part  of 
the  symboL  That  is  completed  and  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  two  personages  confronting  one  another — ^genii,  demons,  wild 
or  fanciful  animals,  monsters  half  beast  and  half  man,  between 
which  the  sacred  tree  raises  its  stem  or  spreads  its  branches. 
Nothing  more  is  needed  to  establish  the  affiliations  of  this  complex 
image  which  brings  into  connection,  through  many  thousand 
years,  the  Chaldean  cylinders  and  the  medallions  of  the  Javanese 
pagodas,  the  Greek  capitals  of  the  Didymeon  and  the  Christian 
tympans  of  Calvados  and  Gloucestershire. 

A  frequent  cause  of  alteration,  to  which  sufficient  attention 
has  not  yet  been  given  in  the  study  of  symbols,  is  the  attraction 
which  some  figures  exercise  upon  others.  We  can  almost  an- 
nounce under  the  form  of  a  law  that  when  two  symbols  express 
the  same  idea  or  near  ideas  they  manifest  a  tendency  to  combine 
so  as  to  engender  an  intermediate  type.  For  want  of  understand- 
ing that  a  symbol  can  thus  be  connected  with  several  figures  very 
different  in  origin  and  asi)ect,  many  archaeologists  have  lost  their 
time  in  disputing  upon  the  origin  of  an  image  or  of  a  sign  which 
each  of  the  parties  had  reason  to  connect  with  a  distinct  anteced- 
ent—like the  knights  in  the  legend  who  broke  lances  over  the 
color  of  a  shield  of  which  one  saw  one  side  of  one  color  and  the 
other  the  reverse  of  another  color. 

Examples  of  such  real  symbolic  transmutations  are  too  numer- 
ous to  be  recited  here.  A  simple  and  salient  form  of  them  is 
given  in  the  wheel,  which,  possessing  the  double  advantage  of 
having  a  circular  form  and  of  implicating  the  idea  of  motion,  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  symbols  of  the  sun.  When  that  star  was 
likewise  symbolized  by  an  open  flower,  the  effort  was  often  made 
to  fuse  the  two  images.  Thus,  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Buddhist  India 
we  find  wheels  the  spokes  of  which  are  replaced  by  lotus-petals ; 
while  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  there  are  coins  bearing  roses  the 
leaves  of  which  are  encircled  by  twisted  rays,  or  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  wheel.  The  special  amulet  of  the  Gauls,  the  solar 
roueUe,  easily  furnished,  on   the   advent  of   Christianity,  the 
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chrisme  or  monogram  of  Christ  (X  and  P  interlaced)  by  the  sim- 
pie  addition  of  a  loop.*  In  a  similar  way  the  chrisme  beoomes 
the  ansated  cross  or  key  of  life,  through  a  series  of  transfanns- 
tions  which  are  found  among  the  inscriptions  of  the  island  of 
Phils. 

It  is  not  eyen  necessary  that  the  symbols  thus  combined  shall 
originally  have  possessed  the  slightest  analogy  of  forms.  There 
are  certainly  not  many  traits  common  to  the  different  images  of 
the  sun  in  the  yalley  of  the  Nile,  where  it  is  represented,  accord- 
ing to  the  districts,  as  a  radiating  disk,  a  hawk,  a  goat,  eta  But 
the  Egyptians  not  only  succeeded  in  condensing  all  these  figure 
into  the  winged  globe  of  their  pylons  and  their  cornices,  but  they 
also  contrived  to  give  the  strange  amalgamation  the  features  of 
another  solar  animal,  the  flying  scarabseus.  When  the  winged 
globe  passed  from  Egypt  into  Asia„  the  Assyrians  in  turn  indexed 
in  the  Egyptian  disk  the  figure  of  their  god  Assur,  which  they 
represented  as  a  winged  genius,  and  till  then  the  ancient  sacred 
bird  of  Chaldea,  which,  according  to  M.  Menant,  contributed  with 
the  Mesopotamians  to  form  the  definite  type  of  their  winged  disk, 
was  not.  Some  of  the  coins  of  Asia  Minor  help  us  to  comprehend 
the  different  processes  by  the  aid  of  which  the  two  symbols  could 
thus  be  combined,  if  not  also  the  principal  stages  of  the  operation 
by  which  they  produced  a  third.  The  sun  was  often  symbolized 
in  Asia  Minor  by  a  triscele — ^that  is,  a  disk  around  which  radiated 
three  legs  joined  at  the  thigh ;  at  other  times  it  was  represented 
there,  as  in  Egypt,  by  animals  like  the  lion,  the  boar,  the  eagle,  the 
dragon,  and  the  cock.  A  coin  of  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia  shows 
the  cock  in  the  field,  by  the  side  of  the  triscele;  other  pieces  of 
the  same  origin  show  the  triscele  placed  over  or  joined  to  the  body 
of  the  animal  without  its  losing  its  natural  appearance.  FinaUy, 
in  a  Lycian  coinage,  in  the  British  Museum,  the  two  symbols,  at 
first  placed  together,  then  joined,  are  literally  fused  into  one  an- 
other ;  the  three  legs  of  the  triscele  are  metamorphosed  into  three 
cocks'  heads,  which  are  grouped  in  the  same  way  around  a  center. 

Most  frequently  the  symbolical  syncretism  is  conscious  and 
premeditated,  whether  the  matter  be  one  of  the  union  for  greater 
eflScacy  of  the  attributes  of  several  divinities  into  a  single  talis- 
man, or  one  of  affirming,  by  the  fusion  of  symbols,  the  unity  of 
the  gods  and  the  identity  of  cults.  Of  such  character  were  the 
talismans  called  panthei,  with  which  the  Gnostics  endeavored  to 
condense  the  divine  symbols  supplied  by  the  principal  religions 

*  M.  Gaidoz,  in  his  book  on  the  Gallic  God  of  the  Son  and  the  Sjmbolism  of  the  Whed 
(Le  Ditu  Oaufoit  du  Sotei4  et  la  SymbcUame  de  la  Ii<m$\  defines  the  thritme  as  **a  whed 
with  six  rajs  without  the  circumference,  and  with  a  loop  on  the  top  of  the  staff  m  tbe  mid- 
dle.'* It  should  be  added  that  eyen  in  the  catacombs  the  chrisme  is  sometimes  drawn  witiiia 
a  circle. 
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of  their  time.  Of  a  liiglier  order  of  ideas  was  the  symbol  adopt- 
ed by  the  Brahmanists  of  the  New  Dispensation — the  Brahmo- 
Somaj — who  presumed  to  fuse  all  the  existing  sects  of  India  into 
a  new  religion^  founded  exclusively  on  conscience  and  reason. 
The  pediments  of  their  temples  bear  a  design  in  which  the  mystic 
syllable  of  the  Brahmans,  Aum,  is  interlaced  with  the  Mussulman 
crescent,  the  Sivaite  trident,  and  the  Christian  cross.  It  also  fre- 
quently happens  that  this  confusion  of  symbols  is  not  at  all  sys- 
tematic. By  virtue  of  reproducing  certain  forms,  the  eye  and  the 
hand  seem  to  be  assimilated  to  them  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
are  not  able  to  rid  themselves  of  the  obsession  when  they  attack 
new  themes.  There  is  a  symbol  of  this  kind,  engraved  on  Phoeni- 
cian gems  or  painted  on  Cypriote  vases,  which  recalls  the  winged 
disk  of  Asia,  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Assyrians,  and  some  of  the 
Greek  thunderbolts.  One  can  not  turn  the  leaves  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Buddhist  bas-reliefs  of  Boro  Boudour,  in  the  island  of 
Java,  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Dutch  Government, 
without  being  struck,  at  almost  every  page  of  the  Atlas,  by  the 
appearance  of  some  curious  figure  which  presents  at  once  remi- 
niscences of  the  Hindoo  lotus,  the  Assyrian  horns,  the  Greek 
thunderbolt,  the  Buddhist  fig-tree,  and  the  Egyptian  globe  with 
the  UrsBus.  Such  heteroclite  mixtures  have,  moreover,  been  cus- 
tomary in  Oriental  symbolism.  Sir  George  Birdwood,  an  author 
among  the  best  versed  in  the  industrial  arts  of  modem  India,  has 
recently  shown  that  in  the  Hindoo  art,  in  which  all  the  details 
have  a  symbolical  bearing,  certain  decorative  themes  are  com- 
bined and  exchanged  with  the  disorder  of  a  dream,  without  re- 
gard to  the  distinction  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  or 
of  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds. 

In  most  of  the  examples  that  I  have  cited  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
cover by  what  ways  the  symbol  was  transmitted  from  one  people 
to  another.  Under  this  relation  the  migration  of  symbols  rises 
directly  from  what  may  be  named  the  history  of  commercial  re- 
lations. Whatever  may  be  the  resemblance  of  form  and  signifi- 
cation between  two  symbolical  figures,  found  among  peoples  of 
distinct  origin,  it  is  proper,  before  asserting  relationship,  to  de- 
termine the  probability,  or  at  least  the  possibility,  of  interna- 
tional relations  that  may  have  served  as  a  vehicle  for  them.  This 
I>oint  fixed,  it  remains  to  be  determined  which  has  been  the  bor- 
rower and  which  the  lender.  Thus,  why  was  it  not  the  Hindoos 
who  communicated  the  thunderbolt  to  Mesopotamia,  the  Phoeni- 
cians who  received  the  caduceus  from  Greece  ?  Here  our  advan- 
tages over  preceding  generations  appear.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  might  indistinctly  place  in  India  the  origin  of  the  gods, 
myths,  and  symbols  that  are  scattered  all  over  the  world ;  another 
when  it  would  have  had  a  bad  air  not  to  give  Greece  credit  for 
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all  intellectual  and  religious  creations  that  had  any  moial  or 
artistic  value.  But  the  investigations  of  the  last  half-centcry 
have  given  positive  bases  for  the  ancient  history  of  the  East;  and 
that  in  turn  permits  us  to  restore  to  their  true  plane  in  the  per- 
spective of  the  ages  the  principal  centers  of  artistic  culture  which 
have  reacted  upon  one  another  since  the  beginning  of  civilization. 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Ionic 
capital  borrowed  its  volutes  from  the  horns  of  the  ibex  or  the 
half -opened  petals  of  the  lotus.  There  may  be  discussion  as  to 
whether  Ionia  received  it  directly  from  Gk)lgos  on  the  Phoeniciiui 
vessels,  or  from  Pteria  with  the  caravans  of  Asia  Minor.  But 
no  one  who  has  observed  its  presence  on  the  monuments  of  Ehor- 
sabad  and  Koyoundjik  will  refuse  to  locate  in  Mesopotamia  the 
point  of  its  departure  toward  the  ^gean  Sea.  This  is  only  an 
example  of  the  types  and  motives  the  development  to  importance 
of  which  is  doubtless  due  to  the  autonomous  inspirations  of  Greek 
genius,  but  the  origins  of  which  are  to  be  sought  in  Phrygia, 
Lycia,  Phcenicia,  and  beyond,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Nile.  In  India,  likewise,  the  most  ancient  works  of  sculpture  and 
carving — wherever  they  do  not  attest  a  direct  influence  of  Greek 
art — ^associate  themselves  with  the  monuments  of  Persia  by  the 
adoption  of  motives  in  some  way  classic  in  the  Persepolitan  archi- 
tecture— ^like  the  capitals  formed  of  animals  sometimes  affronted, 
sometimes  backed ;  which  are,  as  a  plastic  signature,  in  the  former 
case  of  Assyria,  in  the  second  case  of  Egypt.  In  fact,  wh^i  we 
depart  from  Greece  or  India,  or  even  Libya,  Etruria,  or  Gaul, 
we  always  come  at  the  end,  stage  by  stage,  upon  two  grand  cen- 
ters of  artistic  diffusion,  partially  irreducible  to  one  another— 
Egypt  and  Chaldea ;  but  with  this  difference  between  them :  that 
about  the  eighth  century  before  our  era,  Mesopotamia  went  to 
school  to  the  Egyptians,  while  Egypt  never  went  to  school  to  any 
one.  Now,  symbols  have  not  only,  as  we  have  shown  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  this  study,  followed  the  same  routes  as 
purely  decorative  themes,  but  they  have  also  been  transmitted  in 
the  same  fashion,  at  the  same  times,  and,  we  might  say,  in  the 
same  proportion.  I  am  far  from  disputing  that  there  may  have 
been  independent  and  autonomous  centers  of  creation  among 
nearly  all  peoples.  But,  besides  autochthonous  types,  we  find 
everywhere  the  deposits  of  a  strong  cuirent  whose  more  or  less  re- 
mote origins  lay  in  the  symbolism  of  the  shores  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Nile.  In  short,  the  two  orders  of  importations  are  so  con- 
nected that  in  writing  the  history  of  art  we  write  in  great  part  the 
history  of  symbols,  or  at  least  of  their  migrations — ^as  is  exem- 
plified in  the  studies  of  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez  in  the  history  of 
ancient  art. 

A  distinction,  however,  should  be  observed,  in  researches  rela- 
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tive  to  symbols,  that  form  is  not  all.  It  is  the  intention  that 
makes  the  symbol,  and  by  this  symbolism  is  dependent  upon  psy- 
chology, at  the  same  time  that  its  history  deserves  a  place  by 
itself  in  the  general  picture  of  the  development  of  human  civiliza- 
tion. A  word  is  to  be  said  from  this  point  of  view  concerning 
other  migrations ;  those  in  which  a  symbol  passes,  no  longer  from 
one  country  to  another,  but,  upon  the  same  soil,  from  one  religion 
to  the  one  that  succeeds  it.  In  the  most  frequent  case,  it  is  popu- 
lar pressure  that  introduces  into  the  new  civilization  symbols 
consecrated  by  long  veneration.  Sometimes  the  innovators  them- 
selves use  the  advantages  offered  by  symbolism  to  disguise  the 
novelty  of  their  doctrine  under  ancient  forms,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, to  transform  into  allies  emblems  or  traditions  which  they 
are  not  able  to  destroy  by  a  direct  attack.  Thus  Constantino 
chose  as  his  standard  the  Ldbarum,  which  could  be  claimed  at 
once  by  the  worship  of  Christ  and  by  that  of  the  sun.  The  same 
policy  was  attributed  to  the  first  king  of  Norway.  According  to 
an  old  song  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  Hakon  Adalsteinf  ostri,  com- 
I)elled  to  drink  to  Odin  at  an  official  banquet,  drew  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  his  cup,  and,  when  his  guests  reproached  him  for  it,  told 
them  that  it  was  the  sign  of  the  hammer  of  Thor.  We  know,  in 
fact,  that  in  Qerman  and  Scandinavian  countries  the  cross  of 
Christ  was  more  than  once  disguised  under  the  form  of  a  two- 
headed  hammer,  and  that  in  more  than  one  inscription  in  Egypt 
it  put  on  the  appearance  of  the  key  of  life. 

Such  symbolical  adaptations  have  been  especially  frequent  in 
Buddhism,  which  has  never  been  restrained  from  adopting  the 
symbols  and  even  the  rites  of  anterior  or  neighboring  religions. 
In  some  of  its  sanctuaries  it  has  gone  so  far  as  to  carve  the  cere- 
monies of  the  worship  which  natives  of  India  gave  to  the  sun, 
fire,  and  serpents,  and  connect  such  rites  with  its  own  traditions. 
The  solar  wheel  thus  became  the  wheel  of  the  law ;  the  sacred 
tree  represented  the  tree  of  knowledge  under  which  Sakya-Muni 
attained  perfect  illumination ;  the  serpent  Naza  was  transformed 
into  a  guardian  of  the  footprints  of  Vishnu,  which  were  afterward 
attributed  to  Buddha.  Some  years  ago  the  remains  of  a  Buddhist 
sanctuary  were  discovered  at  Bharut,  in  which  the  bas-reliefs 
represented  emblems  and  religious  scenes,  accompanied  by  in- 
scribed legends.  The  news  gave  great  joy  to  the  Anglo-Indian 
archflBologists.  They  expected  to  be  given  interpretations  of 
Buddhist  rites  and  symbols,  formulated  by  the  Buddhists  them- 
selves one  or  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  But  a  closer 
examination  showed  that  the  shrine  was  only  an  ancient  temple 
of  the  sun,  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Buddhists. 
They  were  satisfied  to  put  over  the  pictures  of  solar  worship  in- 
scriptions connecting  them  with  their  own  faith. 
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It  has  been  said  that  religions  diange,  but  worship  oontinnes 
the  same.  The  assertion  in  this  shape  is  too  absolute ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  every  religion  preserves  in  its  rites  and  symbols  sur- 
vivals from  the  whole  series  of  previous  religions.  And  this  does 
it  no  haruL  The  important  thing  is,  not  the  leather  bottle,  hut 
the  wine  that  is  poured  out  of  it ;  not  the  form,  but  the  thought 
that  animates  it  and  goes  beyond  it.  When  C3iristians  and  Bud- 
dhists respectively  concentrate  upon  their  Master  the  principal 
attributes  of  the  sun,  beginning  with  the  nimbus,  the  prototype 
of  which  goes  back  to  the  aureoles  engraved  upon  the  Chaldean 
monuments,  they  do  not  suppose  themselves  to  be  giving  homage 
to  the  star  of  day.  They  only  intend,  in  reality,  to  reflect  upon  the 
venerated  face  of  their  founder  the  symbol  which  has  from  time 
immemorial  formed  an  image  of  the  celestial  glory,  and  whicli 
alsOy  in  contemporary  cults,  specially  characterized  the  highest  per- 
sonification of  divinity.  We  are  reminded  of  the  answer  which  a 
father  in  the  Church  gave  to  those  who  accused  the  Christians  of 
celebrating  the  day  of  the  sun :  **  We  solemnize  this  day,  not,  like 
the  infidels,  on  account  of  the  sun,  but  on  account  of  him  wLo 
made  the  sun.''  Constantine  went  further  when  he  composed  a 
prayer  for  his  legions  to  recite  on  Sunday  that  could  satisfy  at 
once,  as  M.  V.  Duruy  remarks,  the  worshipers  of  Mithra^  Seraqjis, 
the  sun,  and  Christ  Symbolism  may  ally  itself  with  the  most 
mystic  tendencies,  but,  like  mysticism,  it  is  a  powerful  auxiliary 
of  the  religious  sentiment  against  the  immobility  of  dogma  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  letter.  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  shown, 
pertinently  to  this  point,  how  in  Russia  the  conservative  ritual- 
ism of  the  old  believers  has  been  able,  by  means  of  the  symbolical 
interpretation  of  texts  and  ceremonies,  to  attain  liberty  of  doc- 
trines and,  in  certain  cases,  a  complete  rationalism,  without  break* 
ing  with  the  traditional  forms  of  Christianity  or  of  the  Eastern 
Church. 

There  comes  a  time  when  religions  which  make  an  important 
factor  of  the  supernatural  find  themselves  in  conflict  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  especially  with  a  growing  belief  in  a 
rational  order  of  the  universe.  Symbolism  then  offers  them  a  way 
of  safety  which  they  have  more  than  once  taken  advantage  of  to 
keep  pace  with  their  times.  If  we  take  peoples  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree of  religious  development,  we  find  them  having  fetiches — ^that 
is,  beings  and  objects  arbitrarily  invested  with  superhuman  facul- 
ties ;  then  idols,  or  fetiches  carved  into  resemblance  of  a  man  or 
an  animal ;  but  we  rarely  discover  symbols  among  them,  for  they 
imply  both  the  desire  to  represent  the  abstract  by  the  concrete  and 
the  consciousness  that  there  is  no  identity  between  the  symbol 
and  the  reality  for  which  it  stands.  When  the  mind  opens  to  the 
notion  of  abstract  or  invisible  gods,  it  can  preserve  its  veneration 
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for  its  ancient  fetiches,  which  are  thenceforth  regarded  as  repre- 
sentative signs  of  the  divinities.  Finally,  when  we  come  to  con- 
ceive a  Supreme  God,  of  whom  the  old  divinities  are  simply  min- 
isters or  hypostases,  the  ancient  figurative  representations  may 
still  have  a  place,  provided  they  are  put  in  relation  with  the  quali- 
ties or  attributes  of  the  superior  being  into  which  the  divine 
world  resolves  itself.  This  is  an  evolution  of  which  traces  are 
observed  almost  everywhere  in  ancient  polytheism.  Dogmas  and 
sacraments  can  always,  on  their  side,  be  brought  by  symbolism 
into  an  interpretation  harmonious  with  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge and  reason.  Such  is  the  task  to  which  are  devoted— after 
Schelling  and  Hegel  in  Germany,  and  Coleridge  and  Maurice  in 
England — a  notable  fraction  of  Protestant  theologians,  with  a  suc- 
cess which  would  doubtless  have  been  greater  if  the  school  had 
not  broken  with  the  laws  of  historical  truth  by  i)ersisting  in 
projecting  into  the  past  interpretations  inspired  by  the  present. 

A  religious  condition  may  be  conceived  in  which  all  cults  be- 
come purely  symbolical.  There  will  be  nothing  to  hinder  their 
preserving  with  a  pious  care  the  rites  and  traditions  of  their 
heritage ;  only  they  will  make  of  them  particularly  symbols  of 
the  truths  common  to  all  religions,  and  will  consequently  be  able 
to  treat  one  another — as  we  see  in  the  rites  of  certain  churches — 
as  local  forms  and  equally  legitimate  in  the  universal  religion. 

Such  a  syncretism  looks,  at  first  sight,  to  be  very  far  from  us. 
It  would  imply  that  all  religions  have  their  share  of  the  truth,  but 
that  none  possesses  it  all.  This  is  hardly  the  language  of  the 
larger  contemporary  churches,  if  we  may  judge  by  those  that 
touch  us  most  nearly.  But  it  must  be  observed  that,  in  practice, 
their  adepts  live  among  one  another  as  if  the  divergence  in  doc- 
trines were  reduced  to  a  diversity  of  symbols.  At  times  we  see 
their  chiefs — a  thing  unheard  of  in  former  centuries — co-operat- 
ing on  a  footing  of  equality  in  works  of  philanthropy  or  social 
peace,  as  if  they  recognized  that  charity  and  justice  afford  a  com- 
mon ground  for  religious  activity.  Lastly,  the  attribution  of  a 
relative  value— or  symbolic,  which  is  the  same  thing— to  all  cults 
indistinguishably  may  serve  hereafter  as  a  basis  for  the  normal 
relations  of  the  state  with  the  churches  in  the  countries  which  are 
under  the  influence  of  modem  law.  Let  this  idea,  already  an- 
chored in  our  laws  and  our  customs,  be  accepted  in  our  conscious- 
ness, and  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  world  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  a  religious  peace,  founded  not  on  the  unity  of  forms  and 
formulas,  but  upon  the  admission  of  what,  under  variety  of  sym- 
bols, is  true  and  fruitful  in  all  religions. — Translated  for  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly  from  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
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MOTHERS  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCK 
Bt  mabt  allino  aber. 

A  ROBIN  teaches  its  own  young  to  fly ;  a  human  mother  often 
leaves  the  training  of  her  babies  exclusively  to  othei^  The 
bond  of  nature  between  the  mother  and  child  puts  a  premium 
on  all  that  the  mother  does,  and  her  constant  association  is  an 
opportunity  for  understanding  the  peculiarities  and  needs  of  the 
child  such  as  no  ordinary  teacher  ever  obtains. 

As  one's  finger  may  trace  in  the  yielding  soil  a  channel  for  the 
outflow  of  a  tiny  spring,  and  at  its  fountain-head  determine  the 
course  of  a  river,  so,  in  the  earliest  years,  the  mother  may,  with 
little  effort,  give  direction  to  the  energies  of  the  child.  The 
mother's  capacities,  education,  and  circimistances  may  not  permit 
her  to  accompany  the  child  far  on  its  course,  or  to  contribute 
much  to  the  cxirrent  of  its  intellectual  life ;  but  let  her  give  the 
direction  and  all  the  powers  of  nature  will  conspire  with  the 
child's  inborn  force  to  increase  the  volimie  and  strength  of  the 
on-rushing  stream. 

To  claim  for  natural-science  studies  the  mother's  i>ower  of 
direction,  to  show  why  mothers  should  interest  their  children  in 
these  studies,  and  to  suggest  how  they  may  do  so,  is  the  purpose 
of  this  pai)er. 

What  mothers  may  do  to  interest  children  in  natural  science 
is  a  question  which  has  but  one  answer — they  may  do  everything; 
what  mothers  can  do  has  as  many  answers  as  there  are  mothers. 
Between  the  may  and  the  can  is  but  one  barrier — difficult  to 
destroy — ^the  mother's  own  habits  of  thought.  Not  ignorance,  not 
scarcity  of  materials,  not  want  of  books — ^not  all  of  these  combined 
need  long  block  the  way  of  any  mother  whose  mind  still  has  the 
suppleness  and  sincerity  of  childhood ;  for  the  door  into  this  king- 
dom of  nature,  like  that  into  the  kingdom  of  righteousness,  is  the 
simplicity  of  childhood. 

It  would  be  well,  in  these  days  of  the  supremacy  of  the  mate- 
rial life  and  of  increasing  demands  for  applied  science,  if  young 
women  who  are  pursuing  courses  at  our  colleges  would  more  often 
elect  science  studies,  that  they  may  be  ready,  by  power  to  teach 
and  by  assistance  and  appreciation  given  to  others,  to  further  the 
introduction  and  pursuit  of  science  studies  in  all  lower  schools; 
and  to  do  this  in  a  manner  which  shall  help  to  put  science  in  its 
true  place  as  the  handmaid,  and  not  the  destroyer,  of  religion. 

But  it  is  to  those  who  have  passed  their  school  and  college 
days  that  this  paper  must  be  addressed.  As  no  body  gets  so  stiff 
that  proper  treatment  can  not  restore  some  of  its  lost  pliancy,  so 
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no  mind  is  so  helplessly  set  tliat  it  can  not  be  drawn  forth  and  di- 
rected into  other  molds.  What  a  mother  can  do  to  interest  her 
children  in  natural  science  depends  upon  her  power  to  direct 
Iierself  and  to  master  the  conditions  of  her  life.  Suppose  that 
power  is  sufficient,  how  shall  she  begin  ?  A  mother  may  think 
that  she  needs  trained  guides,  lest  she  make  mistakes  and  waste 
precious  time  and  strength.  She  may  wish  to  know  what  mate- 
rials to  collect,  what  books  to  buy,  when  and  where  to  get  the 
materials  and  books,  how  much  time  and  money  they  will  cost,  and 
what  she  is  to  do  with  them  when  obtained.  Every  mother  has  a 
right  to  ask  these  questions  of  any  one  who  urges  her  to  under- 
take to  awaken  in  her  children  a  vital  interest  in  Nature^s  phe- 
nomena ;  but  all  that  the  writer  of  this  paper  can  hope  to  do  is  to 
give  suggestions  which  may  lead  a  mother  to  find  elsewhere  the 
definite  answers  required. 

A  mother  may  begin  to  study  with  her  children  the  ever- 
changing  phenomena  that  surround  daily  life.  The  house  is 
full  of  lessons.  Various  departments  of  science  have  contributed 
to  its  building  and  furnishing.  There  is  scarcely  an  industry  that 
is  not  represented  in  some  room ;  the  kitchen  is  a  laboratory  in 
which  the  truths  of  chemistry  and  physics  are  illustrated,  and 
the  table  is  supplied  with  gifts  from  the  three  kingdoms  of  na- 
ture; and  to  produce  these,  to  transport  them,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  use,  numberless  natural  agents  have  worked  tirelessly 
and  long.  And  out  of  doors — Nature's  phenomena— where  are 
they  not  ?  The  snow  and  rain  bring  them ;  the  ice  locks  them 
across  the  pond  and  the  south  wind  picks  the  lock,  the  breezes 
blow  them,  the  birds  sing  them,  the  brooks  murmur  them ;  every 
tree  and  flower,  every  stone  and  clod  wait  to  tell  their  story ;  the 
waves  wash  their  treasures  to  the  shore ;  the  rainbow  is  their  ex- 
pression ;  the  glories  of  morning  and  evening  write  them  on  the 
sky ;  the  simlight  comes  and  goes,  bringing  the  wonders  of  night 
and  day,  of  storms  and  seasons;  and  all  night  the  stars  sx>eak 
of  times  and  spaces  our  mathematics  can  not  yet  compute,  and  of 
events  before  which  our  short  earth-lives  shrink  into  nothing- 
ness. 

What  shall  a  mother  take  from  this  vast  store  to  give  to  her 
children  ?  Before  answering  this  question  it  is  proper  to  consider 
what  purpose  natural-science  studies  may  serve  in  the  education 
of  a  child ;  and  to  do  this,  the  objects  of  education  itself  must  be 
known.  The  supreme  object  of  education  is,  without  doubt,  the 
development  of  the  individual  to  the  utmost  limits  his  conscious- 
ness can  grasp  in  this  earth-life ;  some  of  the  lesser  objects  are 
a  vocation  and  success  in  it,  pleasant  social  relations,  ability  to 
help  the  unfortunate,  interest  in  national  affairs,  and  a  love  of 
the  virtues ;  and  all  these  may  be  included  under  the  expression 
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to  be  a  good  citizeiu  These  objects  imply  health  and  industry, 
that  the  man  or  woman  may  be  a  producer  and  not  a  oonsomer 
only ;  sufficient  intelligence  to  recognize  and  perform  duties  to 
one*8  self,  to  one's  neighbors,  and  to  the  State ;  speech  which  is 
honorable  and  pure ;  and  deeds  which  inculcate  respect  for  the 
laws.  Besides  these,  a  mother  may  wish  her  child  to  acquire  those 
graces  of  mind  and  heart  that  are  difficult  to  define  in  words,  hut 
whose  presence  or  absence  is  easy  to  feel  in  a  man  or  woman;  thoee 
graces  which  lift  their  possessor  above  the  power  of  i)etty  pas- 
sions, of  foolish  conventionalities,  above  even  the  necessity  to  for- 
give injuries. 

Emerson,  in  speaking  of  Lincoln,  said :  ^  His  heart  was  as 
g^reat  as  the  world,  but  in  it  there  was  no  room  for  the  memory 
of  a  wrong/'  From  the  days  of  early  manhood  to  the  crowning 
act  of  his  life,  what  a  succession  of  kindly  deeds  are  found  in  Lin- 
coln's history  I  As  the  mind  dwells  on  them,  the  great  Proclama- 
tion is  seen  to  be  but  the  consummate  flower  on  a  plant  which 
could  bear  no  other.  Such  men  do  not  fail  when  the  time  for  great 
action  comes.  They  do  without  fear  what  lesser  men  shrink  from, 
or  dally  with,  until  the  time  for  action  has  passed.  No  small 
soul,  no  life  full  of  petty  motives,  ever  rises  to  a  great  emergency. 
To  one  who  meets  the  details  of  every-day  life  with  a  vain,  selfish 
spirit  the  great  occasion  may  come ;  but  his  will  not  be  the  honor 
of  seeing  it  and  of  using  it  worthily.  So,  if  a  mother  would  have 
her  children  become  men  and  women  of  the  larger  type,  she  must 
look  well  to  "  the  reiterated  choice  of  good  or  evil  which  gradu- 
ally determines  character." 

What  can  natural  sciences  do  toward  this  character-building  ? 
Have  not  studies  other  uses  ?  Yes ;  but,  while  serving  other  us^, 
a  study  which  does  not  mold  character  is  of  small  value.  This 
character-building  receives  little  or  no  consideration  in  much  that 
passes  for  education — a  mistake  from  which  the  whole  after-life 
of  the  child  suffers.  There  is  at  present  a  "  craze  for  informa- 
tion," as  though  to  be  a  store-house  of  facts  were  a  thing  desir- 
able in  itself.  Information  so  assimilated  as  to  be  a  source  of 
ready  power  in  thought  and  conduct  is  a  great  good,  but  unles 
so  available  it  is  of  little  value.  The  mere  desire  for  getting  in- 
formation might  well  be  called  intellectual  avarice,  for  he  who 
seeks  this  alone  is  almost  as  useless  and  miserable  as  the  more 
sordid  hoarder  of  money.  Also,  there  is  an  idea,  somewhat  cur- 
rent in  these  days,  that  for  children  study  should  be  transformed 
into  play.  I  must  protest  against  any  such  notion.  Hard,  pa- 
tient, honest  work  is  needed.  The  child  who  plays  at  his  studies 
will  play  at  life,  play  at  everything,  and  will  probably  carry 
from  cradle  to  grave  the  deception  that  whatever  does  not  fur- 
nish him  amusement  is  of  no  value,  that  work  belongs  of  right 
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only  to  those  miserable  beings  wbo  have  little  capacity  for  amuse- 
ment. There  should  be  much  delight  in  study,  but  there  will  be 
disagreeable  drudgery  as  well,  and  any  training  is  false  which 
does  not  teach  the  child  to  do  the  drudgery  promptly  and  f aith- 
f nlly.  A  mother  who  saves  her  child  from  disagreeable  tasks 
does  him  the  grave  injury  of  sending  him  forth  into  adult  life 
-without  the  fixed  habits  which  will  enable  him  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities with  ease  and  dignity. 

Now,  for  all  this  development  of  a  child  into  a  worthy  man  or 
-woman  natural-science  studies  have  peculiar  fitness.  To  secure 
and  preserve  health,  considerable  knowledge  of  these  studies  is  a 
necessity ;  and  their  relations  to  preparation  for  self-support  are 
obvious.  In  the  proper  pursuit  of  natural-science  studies  the 
capacities  for  accurate  observation,  for  painstaking  experiment, 
and  for  unbiased  sincerity  are  developed ;  and  without  these  ca- 
pacities there  can  be  no  true  progress  in  them.  A  slight  preju- 
dice introduced  as  a  factor  in  estimating  the  results  of  a  series  of 
observations  will  vitiate  the  result,  and  may  ruin  the  value  of 
the  whole  work.  Natural-science  studies  are  as  exact  as  mathe- 
matics in  demanding  obedience  to  their  own  laws.  Reflection 
upon  these  considerations  will  show  their  value  for  intellectual 
development  and  training.  The  moral  and  spiritual  influence  of 
these  studies  is  not  less  great.  A  child  learns  to  be  truthful  in 
the  presence  of  truth  that  never  swerves ;  learns  to  be  gentle  when 
at  work  where  one  rude  touch  may  destroy  the  labor  of  weeks;  to 
be  brave  when  he  sees  the  struggle  which  everything  in  Nature 
makes  for  its  own  development ;  to  be  patient  in  waiting  for  Na- 
ture's slow  processes ;  persevering  when  he  sees  that  she  gives  up 
her  secrets  after  repeated  efforts  only,  often  to  be  made  under  cir- 
cumstances appalling  to  a  spirit  less  mighty  than  her  own ;  mod- 
est when  he  and  his  little  come  into  daily  comparison  with  her 
and  her  abundance ;  obedient  when  he  sees  that  obedience  to  law 
brings  beauty,  pleasure,  and  life,  and  disobedience  brings  deform- 
ity, sorrow,  and  death ;  reverent  before  the  majesty  and  power 
and  glory  of  Him  who  is  the  life  of  Nature ;  generous,  because 
she  i)ours  out  her  whole  wealth  to-day,  never  fearing  that  the 
morrow  will  not  care  for  itself ;  joyous,  because  above  all  her 
struggle  and  pain  rises  a  perpetual  paean  of  triumph. 

If  convinced  that  natural-science  studies  have  special  fitness 
for  the  training  of  children,  with  what  study  shall  a  mother  begin 
to  work  ?  Although  Nature  herself  indicates  an  order  which  may 
be  pursued  with  advantage,  this  order  is  not  so  important  that  it 
need  be  attempted  where  conditions  do  not  favor  it.  This  order 
takes,  first,  rocks  and  soils,  with  enough  of  chemistry  and  physics 
to  explain  some  processes  of  soil  and  rock  making ;  second,  plants, 
as  depending  on  soil,  air,  and  sunlight ;  third,  animal  life ;  and 
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fourth,  man's  stractnre.  After  this  order  has  been  ohserred 
through  an  elementary  course — ^just  enough  to  give  a  hint  of  the 
cycle  of  change  from  the  rock  world  through  the  soil,  plant,  and 
animal,  back  to  soil  and  rock  again,  to  show  the  intimate  de- 
pendence of  Nature's  kingdoms  and  processes — these  studies  may 
be  carried  on  together,  a  few  weeks  of  each  year  being  devoted  to 
each  one.  This  may  be  done  until  the  student  has  reached  the 
years  when  he  may  wisely  devote  himself  to  one  branch  as  a 
specialty.  Attention  to  the  whole  cycle  of  Nature  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  thoroughness,  since  the  little  that  is  selected  from 
each  part  may  be  thoroughly  studied-  A  little  work  well  done  is 
of  more  value  than  to  run  over  the  whole  field  sui>erficially,  not 
only  to  the  contents  of  the  child's  mind,  but  to  his  growth  in 
character. 

It  matters  little  where  one  begins,  so  that  the  study  be  honest 
and  thorough.  Any  beginning  will  lead  everywhere  else,  for, 
though  there  are  straight  roads  for  the  specialists  to  follow,  the 
whole  field  is  covered  by  a  most  intricate  network  of  roads.  A 
mother  may  begin  where  her  present  knowledge  is  least  liable  to 
blunder.  If  she  had  a  fondness  for  physics  in  her  school  days, 
let  her  take  that.  Let  her  teach  her  child  the  laws  of  mechanics 
as  illustrated  in  his  daily  life  and  observations.  Let  her  teacfa 
him  to  drive  a  nail  properly,  and  she  teaches  him  to  avoid  the 
working  of  the  law  of  the  wedge ;  teach  him  how  the  windows 
are  hung,  and  she  introduces  him  to  weights  and  pulleys ;  show 
him  a  man  unloading  a  barrel  of  flour  at  the  door,  and  she  shows 
him  the  inclined  plane ;  in  teaching  him  to  use  a  pair  of  scal^ 
a  can-opener,  a  claw-hammer,  a  nut-cracker,  she  toaches  him  the 
use  of  levers.  The  wheel  and  axle  may  be  taught  from  the  well 
or  the  clock. 

The  properties  of  bodies  and  the  laws  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction find  abundant  illustration  in  the  daily  life.  Let  the  child 
fill  an  old  jug  with  water,  cork  it  tightly,  and  set  it  out  of  doors 
some  cold  night.  The  break  found  the  next  morning  will  not  be 
forgotten.  Then  take  him  to  a  neighboring  ledge  of  rock,  show 
him  its  cracks  filled  with  ice,  and  he  will  not  be  slow  to  draw  the 
lesson  of  how  the  strong  rocks  are  broken  asunder.  Then  show 
the  chad  the  tiny  snow-flake  with  its  six  crystal  arms,  so  delicate 
that  you  hold  your  breath  lest  they  vanish  while  you  look ;  and 
lead  him  to  see  that  the  jug  and  the  mighty  ledge  of  rocks  are 
broken  by  these  fairy  creatures.  What  tale  in  mythology  or 
folk-lore  is  more  wonderful  than  this  ?  In  every  drop  of  water 
is  the  fairy  crystal  spirit,  but  it  can  not  embody  itself  where 
heat  is.  Cold  is  its  good  genius ;  and  when  cold  comes,  the  fairy 
spirit  works,  throwing  out  one  dainty  spar  after  another  and  in- 
terlacing them  with  threads  more  delicate  than  those  in  our  finest 
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laces ;  and  the  fairy  spirit  has  a  body ;  the  crystal  exists.  But  if 
the  water  is  confined  and  has  not  room  enough^  why,  these  frail 
things  break  the  bond,  break  the  jug,  break  the  giant  rocks.  If 
this  story  is  well  taught,  the  child's  soul  will  bow  before  it  in 
reverence.  He  will  learn,  too,  one  old  but  great  lesson  which  may 
be  applied  in  human  affairs — ^*  In  union  there  is  strength."  The 
single  ice  crystal  seems  i>owerless ;  the  many  do  mighty  work. 

If  a  mother  is  fond  of  chemistry,  she  has  no  less  a  field  of  work 
from  the  combustion  of  fuel  and  the  burning  of  the  evening  lamp 
to  the  whole  process  of  cooking,  digesting,  and  assimilating  food« 
Here,  too,  comes  the  question  of  the  purity  of  air,  water,  and 
foods.  A  child  may  be  taught  to  detect  some  impurities  in  all 
these,  and  also  to  test  the  safety  of  the  colors  in  wall  papers  and 
in  the  fabrics  used  for  clothing  and  furniture.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  close  at  hand  for  every  mother  fond  of 
chemistry.  Through  all  of  this  work  in  chemistry  the  mother 
has  admirable  opportunity  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  child 
the  great  economy  of  Nature.  As  the  child  sees  the  wax  of  the 
evening  candle  gradually  disappear,  he  may  be  made  to  under- 
stand, by  a  few  simple  experiments,  that  some  portion  of  the  air 
is  uniting  with  the  wax ;  that  invisible  watery  vapor  and  gas  are 
produced  and  pass  into  the  air ;  and  that  soot  is  given  off.  She  is 
then  prepared  to  believe  Nature's  great  law — change,  but  no  loss. 
The  child,  once  impressed  by  this  law,  will  find  abundant  illustra- 
tions of  it,  and  will  seek  to  know  and  understand  the  changes 
which  produce  the  seeming  losses  so  constantly  occurring. 

Perhaps  some  mother  has  a  preference  for  astronomy.  In 
warm  evenings  the  little  ones  may  sit  out  awhile  to  listen  to  sto- 
ries about  the  stars.  No  subject  is  more  delightful  to  a  child. 
The  little  of  the  great  truths  which  he  can  grasp  will  awaken  and 
broaden  his  young  mind  and  fill  his  tiny  heart  with  noble  and 
poetic  sentiments. 

Botany,  zo5logy,  and  physiology  will  suggest  fields  of  work  as 
boimdless  as  they  are  interesting.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suggest 
special  lines  of  work  in  each ;  but  let  me  urge  that  the  intimate 
relations  of  everything  studied  to  the  life  of  man  should  be  kept 
before  the  child,  so  as  to  cultivate  that  sympathetic  interest  which 
tends  to  produce  gentleness  and  humanity  toward  all  things.  The 
song-bird  rids  his  garden  of  insects,  and  the  pretty  wayside  flower 
furnishes  him  medicine.  By  invisible  but  real  bonds  the  life  of 
man  is  united  to  the  lowest  animal  and  the  smallest  plant. 

While  it  does  not  greatly  matter  where  a  mother  begins,  it 
does  matter  that,  as  she  goes  on,  the  child  see  relations  clearly. 
Hence  arrange  the  work  in  logical  sequence,  and  branch  off  soon 
into  other  fields,  that  the  little  mind  may  have  a  natural,  broad 
base  on  which  to  arrange  its  treasures  of  knowledge.    All  this. 
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too,  must  be  varied  according  to  the  age  and  tastes  of  the  diild. 
Rightly  presented,  any  one  of  the  subjects  named  will  soon  win 
the  respect,  love,  and  enthusiasm  of  any  child  not  hopelesdy 
spoUed  by  too  early  dissipation  in  artificial  social  life.  Such 
studies  are  one  of  the  best  correctives  of  this  evil,  and  I  have  seen 
them  cure  some  painful  cases  of  it 

To  a  school  where  I  was  teaching  there  once  came  a  child  of 
nine,  with  manner  and  face  plainly  stamped  with  artificial  life, 
and  for  weeks  her  teachers  despaired  of  ever  seeing  any  genuine, 
simple  feeling.  The  child  did  not  for  a  moment  lose  a  painful 
self -consciousness  which  did  not  forget  to  air  her  charms  at  the 
entrance  of  a  visitor,  or  when  she  wore  a  new  article  of  apparel, 
as  she  frequently  did.  The  first  time  she  was  asked  to  make  a 
bill  of  materials  which  she  might  buy — materials  of  any  kind— 
simply  to  show  how  bills  are  written,  her  bill  began : 

To  one  pink  BAtin  ban  dress $80, 

"  one  psir  white  kid  boots. $15, 

and  proceeded  through  eight  or  ten  similar  items  of  fancy  and 
expensive  dress.  After  our  first  vacation  of  one  week  this  child 
returned  with  a  glad,  eager  look  on  her  face,  and,  going  close  to 
her  teacher,  said :  ''  I  am  so  glad  school  has  b^gun  again.  There 
is  nothing  interesting  going  on  at  home.''  From  that  day  her 
manner  gradually  changed ;  she  came  to  love  the  stones,  flowers^ 
and  animals  which  we  studied,  and  her  face  lost  its  blank,  soulless 
look  and  became  sweet  and  gentle.  This  change  in  expression 
was  so  marked  as  to  be  spoken  of  by  a  frequent  visitor. 

Materials  for  study  in  any  department  of  natural  science  are 
so  abundant  that  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  touch  upon  this 
topic.  The  greater  abundance  of  botanical  and  zodlogical  mate- 
rial in  summer  invites  to  those  studies  at  that  season,  while  phys- 
ical and  chemical  studies  may  quite  as  well  receive  attention  in 
winter ;  but  with  care  and  a  small  outlay  in  money  any  of  these 
studies  may  be  pursued  at  any  season.  A  window  garden,  where  a 
child  may  plant  seeds  at  varying  intervals  and  then  pull  them  up 
and  examine  the  whole  plant  at  different  stages  of  growth,  is  pos- 
sible at  any  season ;  but  this  had  better  be  done  in  early  spring, 
when  the  vegetation  starting  out  of  doors  increases  the  interest  of 
the  child  and  supplements  his  work. 

The  preservation  of  materials  and  the  formation  of  collections 
are  important.  Encourage  the  child's  efforts  in  this  directioiL 
Let  the  boys  and  girls  make  shelves,  boxes,  or  cabinets  in  which 
to  keep  the  collections.  A  set  of  wood- working  tools  and  ability 
to  use  them  will  be  a  useful  adjunct  to  natural-science  study. 

Whatever  a  child  collects  should  be  received  with  a  smile  of 
encouragement,  no  matter  how  worthless  it  is,  until  he  has  gained 
some  power  of  discrimination.    Let  a  mother  refrain  from  show- 
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ing  disgust  or  fear  of  any  natural  object — even  of  toads,  spiders, 
and  snakes — ^lest  she  foster  in  the  child  the  common  superstitions 
i^rhich  attach  harm  to  innocent  creatures.  And  if  the  child  brings 
a  handful  of  frogs'  eggs,  sticky  and  dripping,  the  mother  had  bet- 
ter not  say, "  Now  go  away  and  throw  those  horrid,  dirty  things 
out ;  I  will  not  have  the  house  filled  up  with  them  '^ ;  and  proceed 
to  chide  him  for  soiling  his  clothes  and  dripping  water  on  the 
carpet.  Let  her  show  the  child  she  is  pleased  with  what  he  has 
done ;  get  a  jar  in  which  to  put  the  eggs,  call  the  child's  attention 
to  the  tiny  dark  spot  in  each  egg,  awaken  his  interest  by  telling 
him  how  the  eggs  were  deposited  and  why  they  are  fastened 
together  in  such  a  gelatinous  mass,  and  that  if  he  keeps  them  and 
gives  them  fresh  water,  a  little  animal  may  come  out  of  each  one. 
This  will  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  investigation ;  and,  after  all  this 
has  been  done,  she  may  show  the  child  how  he  might  have  kept 
from  soiling  his  clothes  and  the  carpet.  A  mother  should  never 
make  fun  of  a  child  or  laugh  at  his  preferences,  but  try  to  enter 
into  the  child's  thought  and  feeling,  and,  having  done  this,  she 
may  lead  him  to  what  she  wishes.  She  should  be  patient,  too ; 
for,  while  the  child's  i)erceptions  are  often  more  keen  and  true 
than  hers,  he  will  find  it  hard  to  follow  her  reasoning  processes 
and  to  see  relations  which  are  very  simple  to  her.  A  mother 
should  teach  kindness  by  her  own  treatment  of  helpless  creatures. 
Let  her  not  crush  the  insect  in  the  house,  nor  pull  the  weed  from 
the  garden  with  anger  or  impatience,  but  teach  her  child  respect 
and  kindness  for  all  life  until  he  has  reached  years  when  he  can 
clearly  distinguish  between  necessity  and  cruelty. 

Be  glad  when  questions  are  asked ;  hail  them,  if  they  grow  nat- 
urally from  the  lessons,  as  the  dawn  of  a  good  day  for  the  child. 
Never  say — as  many  a  mother  and,  alas !  many  a  teacher  does  in 
answer  to  a  child's  question — **  Oh,  that  is  too  hard  for  you ;  you 
must  wait  until  you  are  older."  Is  it  surprising  that  children  so 
treated  lose  courage  and  go  through  life  thinking  of  every  new 
difficulty,  '*  Oh,  that  is  too  hard  for  me."  There  is  a  simple  side 
to  every  subject ;  and  if  a  child  comprehend  not  a  tenth  of  what 
is  said,  he  is  helped  and  satisfied  by  the  effort  to  treat  him  as  an 
intelligent  being.  If  the  child  can  not  answer  the  mother's  ques- 
tions or  his  own,  he  should,  if  possible,  be  sent  to  Nature  herself 
to  find  the  answer,  the  mother  giving  only  so  much  help  as  to  di- 
rect his  attention  and  insure  his  finding  the  answer  within  a  rea- 
sonable time. 

The  child  himself  should  handle  the  objects,  manipulate  the 
materials  in  experiments,  make  and  record  observations,  and  so 
learn  to  give  accurate  attention,  and  to  keep  exact  accounts  of 
what  is  seen,  to  use  his  own  hands  and  eyes,  to  do.  He  who  can 
do  as  well  as  think  is  twice  armed  against  poverty  or  misfortune. 
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Accidents  may  be  turned  to  account,  not  only  to  teach  how  to 
avoid  them,  but  the  immutability  of  Nature's  laws.  The  sooner  a 
child  finds  that  Nature  never  forgives  a  sin  against  her,  the  better 
for  his  health  and  happiness.  I  know  one  mother  who  has  tsogb 
her  child  to  see  the  relation  between  headaches  and  candy;  kuL 
so  well  he  imderstands  it  that  now,  at  ten  years  of  age,  he  does 
not  overindulge,  although  the  favorite  sweets  stand  always  on 
the  library-table  within  his  reach. 

Take  advantage  of  any  unusual  phenomena^  The  last  transit 
of  Venus  was  a  chance  offered  not  again  in  the  lives  of  ourselTes 
or  our  children,  and  every  one  might  have  seen  it  through  a 
piece  of  smoked  glass.  A  recent  railroad-cut  exposed  fine  ex- 
amples of  ripple  marks,  which  will  soon  be  buried  from  sight 
by  falling  earth.  After  some  storms  there  are  exceptional  oppciT- 
tunities  for  lessons  in  physical  geography  and  geology.  Snch 
chances  are  of  more  value  than  many  things  for  which  we  put 
them  aside. 

The  relation  of  natural-science  studies  to  health  and  to  the 
mental  and  moral  culture  of  children  has  been  suggested.  Their 
industrial  uses  are  familiar  to  all ;  so  intimately  are  they  connect- 
ed with  the  life  of  man  that  knowledge  of  any  branch  makes  one 
more  capable  in  the  conduct  of  his  lifa  The  relations  between 
these  studies  and  the  great  workshops  of  the  world  may  with  ad- 
vantage be  pointed  out  until  the  child  feels  the  mighty  pulse  of 
the  world's  work  and  acknowledges  his  debt  of  service  and  brother- 
hood to  all  men.  The  habits  of  mind  produced  by  continual  con- 
tact with  things,  forces,  phenomena,  and  laws  promote  clearness 
of  insight  and  ability  to  look  over  a  wide  field,  and  to  gather  the 
facts  necessary  to  form  right  conclusions.  These  are  the  habits 
which  give  success  in  business. 

Another  important  advantage  in  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences  is  found  in  their  relation  to  invention.  The  emancipa- 
tion of  man  from  continuous  manual  toil  is  the  prophecy  which 
Science  has  already  uttered ;  and  she  but  waits  the  men  to  put 
her  forces  at  work  in  the  right  ways  to  fulfill  this  prophecy.  A 
child  rightly  started  has  before  him  the  possibility  of  doing  some 
of  this  needed  work,  and  so  adding  to  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  comfort.  If  he  does  not  do  this,  he  will  have  the  under- 
standing which  will  appreciate  and  encourage  the  labor  of  others; 
and  if  his  pursuits  early  lead  him  quite  away  from  the  impetus 
to  those  studies  which  his  mother  may  have  given  in  childhood, 
still  her  labors  will  be  rewarded  by  the  increased  enjoyment 
which  touch  with  Nature  adds  to  any  life. 

For  mothers  who  have  acquired  little  or  no  knowledge  of  nat- 
ural science,  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  some  of  the  best  sources 
of  information  and  direction.    For  the  most  elementary  works. 
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Appletons'  Science  Primers  and  Ginn  &  Co/s  Guides  to  Science 
Teaching  are  among  the  best.  For  more  advanced  standard 
books,  the  works  of  Dana,  Le  Conte,  and  Geikie  in  geology,  of 
Dana  and  Brush  in  mineralogy,  of  Gray  and  Bessey  in  botany, 
of  Packard  and  Huxley  in  zoology,  of  Huxley  and  Martin  in 
physiology,  of  Bemsen  in  chemistry,  of  Meyer  and  Wright  and 
of  Ganot  in  physics,  of  Newcomb  and  Young  in  astronomy,  are 
among  the  best. 

Better  than  books  are  the  collections  of  a  well-arranged  mu- 
seum if  they  are  by  good  fortune  accessible.  If  possible,  use  them 
with  the  children,  not  for  the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour,  but  as 
teachers  si)eaking  more  directly  from  Nature's  heart  than  books 
can  do.  Also  better  than  books  is  contact  with  a  living  teacher 
and  association  with  others  interested  in  the  same  work.  Such 
help  may  be  sought  with  assurance  that  one  will  seldom  fail  of 
kindly  welcome  and  of  all  possible  assistance.  The  Agassiz  As- 
sociations, whose  president  is  Mr.  Harlan  H.  Ballard,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  will  furnish  any  mother  with  the 
opportunity  of  putting  herself  in  contact  with  workers  in  this 
field,  and  of  getting  invaluable  aid  and  inspiration. 

Thus  far  in  this  paper  the  benefit  of  the  study  of  natural  sci- 
ence to  the  child  only  has  been  considered.  But  what  of  the 
mother  ?  Truly,  what  increases  the  well-being  of  the  child  must 
increase  hers  also ;  but  is  there  no  i>ersonal  gain  to  her  apart  from 
her  child  ?  Will  it  be  nothing  to  be  introduced  to  Nature,  and  to 
become  a  welcome  guest  where  one  has  been  a  comparative  stran- 
ger ?  Will  it  be  nothing  to  leave  the  artificial  and  conventional, 
where  so  many  masks  are  worn,  and  make  friends  with  Nature, 
who  cares  nothing  about  dress,  income,  or  pedigree  ? 

Few  mothers  have  not  felt  the  renewal  of  youth  which  comes 
when  in  the  woods,  on  the  mountain,  by  the  shore;  have  not 
found  their  cares  slipping  insensibly  from  them  when  gazing  into 
the  depths  of  the  sky,  Ustening  to  the  murmur  of  a  brook,  or  in- 
haling the  sweet  breath  of  the  summer  wind.  Let  me  assure 
these  mothers  that  every  step  in  the  study  of  any  natural  science 
will  open  more  wide  the  door  through  which  Nature  will  pour 
such  healing  balm. 

O  mother,  tired  with  housekeeping,  give  your  family  simple, 
uncooked  fruit  for  dessert ;  let  puddings  and  pies  go  unmade,  and 
give  the  time  so  saved  to  the  pursuit  of  enduring  pleasures ;  finish 
the  little  dress  with  a  few  less  ruffles,  and  fashion  for  your  child's 
mind  a  garment  which  can  not  fade  or  grow  old ;  make  fewer  calls 
on  your  fashionable  friends  and  more  to  the  wood-lot,  the  open 
meadow,  and  the  running  brook ;  lay  aside  the  latest  novel,  and  go 
'*  Read  wbat  is  still  d oread 
In  the  manoscripts  of  Qod  ^' ; 
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do  not  stop  to  gossip  about  the  newest  scandal,  your  neiglilx)T's 
new  bonnety  or  forthcoming  party,  "but  pause  and  bend  yonr  car 
in  the  quiet  places  where  the  secrets  of  all  life  are  told. 

You  have  many  hindrances  in  fashion  and  conventionaliti^ 
Do  you  wish  you  could  stop  and  live  differently — live  more  sim- 
ply ;  wish  you  could  offer  family  and  guest  alike  simple  br^ 
vegetables,  and  fruit  without  the  fuss  of  tbe  many  courses  and 
interminable  combinations  which  conBume  time  and  often  rain 
the  digestions  and  tempers  of  those  who  partake  of  them ;  wish 
you  could  get  a  few  simple,  artistic  i>attems  for  your  own  and 
your  children's  garments,  and  use  them  year  after  year  without 
all  this  harassing  discussion  of  what  is  style  and  fashion;  wish 
you  need  go  to  no  large  i>arties,  or  ever  give  any,  bnt  let  the  few 
chosen  friends  come  when  they  desire  and  take  yon  and  yonr 
home  life  as  they  find  them  P  Do  you  wish  aU  these  ?  Then  prove 
the  desire  by  making  them  all  true.  But  you  answer,  "  I  can  not 
unless  everybody  else  does."  Tis  the  old  story  of  *'  foxes  and 
tails,*'  We  actually  follow  the  maxim,  "your  conscience,  not 
mine  " ;  and  forever  is  asked  not.  Is  it  right  ?  but  What  will  they 
think? 

Why  not  make  these  radical  changes  ?  Every  step  of  progress 
was  once  a  difference  which  some  brave  spirit  bore  alone.  Instead 
of  fearing  to  be  different,  one  may  be  proud  and  thankful  to  have 
found  a  better  way  to  live:  **The  great  world  will  come  ronnd 
to  you," 

#■» 

COTTON-SPINNING  SOUTH  AND  NORTH. 

Bt  HENBT  v.  1CKIG& 

IN  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  January,  1890,  appeared  an 
article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  under  the  title 
The  Future  Situs  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  essay  Mr.  Atkinson  writes  of  what  he  understands  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  but  I  am  confident  that  in  some  x>articular8  there 
is  a  more  favorable  outlook  for  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  SouA  * 
than  he  is  aware  of. 

First,  as  to  the  matter  of  sufficient  humidity  in  the  air,  which, 
as  he  truly  says,  is  so  essential  to  success,  especially  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  finer  numbers  of  yarn.  An  old  gray-headed  carder 
once  told  me  that  in  his  early  experience  in  Scotland  he  was  very 
much  annoyed  by  the  refusal  of  the  drawing-frame  slivers  to  fall 
into  the  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  inch  cans  supplied  for  their  recep- 
tion. This  was  before  the  invention  of  the  pressing  rollers,  which 
force  the  slivers  down  where  they  should  go.  In  his  vexation  one 
day,  having  a  belt-awl  in  his  hand,  he  raised  his  arm  and  plunged 
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the  awl  into  the  bottom  of  a  thin  steam-pipe  which  passed  over- 
head. A  jet  of  steam  rushed  out  right  down  upon  the  refractory 
sliver,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  down  it  went  right  into  the  can, 

I  have  myself  seen  these  same  disobedient  slivers  fly  aU  around 
a  man's  neck  and  shoulders  and  adhere  there,  to  the  great  dis- 
gruntlement  of  foreman  and  hands.  At  the  same  old  mill,  above 
Columbus,  the  second  if  not  the  first  mill  built  in  the  State  of 
G^rgia,  the  machinery  was  second-hand,  brought  from  some 
Northern  State.  The  spindles  (fliers)  were  very  ancient.  Some- 
times when  they  had  a  fair  chance  in  fine  weather  they  did  pretty 
well,  and  at  other  times  they  would  vex  a  saint.  The  very  mo- 
ment the  sun  sank  behind  the  crest  of  the  Alabama  hills,  however, 
there  commenced  an  improvement  in  the  action  of  these  old  spin- 
dles. Soon  the  room  was  in  order ;  the  boys  and  girls  who  at- 
tended the  frames  had  a  little  time  to  ''clean  up,''  and  their  task 
was  a  light  one  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  change  was  due  to  the  humidity  of  the  air  inside,  when  the 
dampness  of  the  falls  right  at  the  side  of  the  mill  was  saved  from 
evaporation  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  hot  and  drying  sun-rays. 

Mr.  Atkinson  writes  wisely  and  well  upon  the  subject  of  com- 
parative humidity  in  different  sections,  and  only  alludes  to  means 
of  artificial  correction.  Does  it  not  seem  probable  that,  with  an 
efficient  hygrometric  testing  apparatus,  and  with  steam  always  at 
command  capable  of  being  admitted  to  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a 
dei)artment,  the  condition  of  the  inside  air,  in  this  respect,  may  be 
kept  almost  uniform  ?  The  erpense  would  be  small,  and  the  fore- 
man, after  being  instructed,  might  be  left  to  control  the  humidity 
of  his  room,  as  he  is  left  to  control  its  temperature.  It  appears  to 
me  that  this  consideration  tends  to  make  all  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses independent  of  climatic  pectdiarities. 

Mr.  Atkinson's  remarks  as  to  the  coarser  work  of  the  Southern 
mills  are  all  correct  and  go  right  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  but  the 
inevitable  changes  to  finer  work  have  already  commenced  here, 
compelled,  as  they  are  at  the  North  and  East,  by  Southern  as  well 
as  Northern  competition.  I  was  told  years  ago  that  a  Northern 
manufacturer  said  that  he  could  afford  to  pay  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum  to  get  rid  of  the  competition  of  one  Southern  mill 
on  the  same  line  of  goods  as  those  he  was  making. 

Mr.  Atkinson  seems  to  have  reached  correct  results,  in  his 
estimate  of  the  comparative  cost  of  raw  cotton  in  Northern  and 
Southern  mills,  but  he  does  not  allude  to  all  the  points  that  deserve 
consideration  in  respect  to  the  ultimate  cost  of  cotton  in  the 
goods.  A  Northern  spinner  recently  mentioned  his  estimated  waste 
at  sixteen  and  three  tenths  per  cent,  but  subsequently  wrote  me 
that  he  thought  it  was  then  about  fourteen  per  cent.  I  think  that 
Northern  spinners  usually  estimate  it  at  sixteen  per  cent.    Even 
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f onrteen  per  cent  Beems  a  very  large  wastage  from  ''  middlings,"' 
the  grade  my  correspondent  nses ;  which  I  attribute  to  his  nsing 
the  Gulf  and  Southwest  cottons — from  Texas,  Louisiana^  Missis- 
sippi, etc.,  made  mostly  by  negro  labor — in  preference  to  cottons 
from  the  upper  counties  of  this  State  (Georgia),  made  largely  by 
white  people— the  farmers,  their  wives  and  children,  who  cer- 
tainly handle  the  fleecy  staple  with  far  more  care.  The  cotton 
marketed  at  Marietta,  in  C!obb  County,  about  twenty-five  miles 
above  Atlanta,  is  generally  beautifully  white  and  clean.  It  is  grown 
much  more  abundantly  than  before  1860,  and  almost  always  by  the 
aid  of  fertilizers,  which  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  cotton,  so  that 
the  crop  of  that  part  of  the  country  is  much  sooner  prepared  for 
market  than  in  the  lower  counties,  where  it  was  often  plowed  in 
to  make  way  for  the  new  crop.  The  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Gulf 
cotton  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  unfounded,  though  I  know 
it  to  prevail  in  Old  as  well  as  in  New  England,  and  generally  in 
the  North.  These  Northern  spinners  have  often  bought  uplands 
in  New  Orleans,  shipped  from  Columbus  and  Macon  in  this  State. 
An  old  planter,  who  had  also  been  a  large  cotton-buyer  and  a 
manufacturer  as  well,  always  combated  this  idea.  When  the  yam 
has  fourteen  to  twenty  turns  of  twist  to  the  inch  of  length,  it  will 
certainly  fulfill  all  the  necessary  conditions  as  to  twist,  as  well  as  if 
the  fibers  were  half  as  long  again  as  they  are.  American  spinners 
use  a  much  higher  grade  of  cotton  for  low  numbers  than  the 
English  spinners,  to  which  I  attribute  the  statement  made  to  me 
by  a  GFeorgian  of  very  high  intelligence,  who  si)ent  a  number  of 
years  in  China,  and  said  that  the  Chinese  greatly  preferred 
American  to  English  cloth,  and  I  believe  he  said  yam  also. 

There  is  also,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  considerable  advantage 
which  the  Southern  spinner  enjoys  over  his  outside  competitors ;  in 
that  he  receives  his  cotton  in  the  loosely  packed  planter's  pack- 
age, measuring  in  depth  twenty-eight  to  thirty-six  inches,  while 
his  competitors  receive  the  same  staple  from  the  compresses,  in 
which  the  bale  is  squeezed  down  to  a  thickness  of  eight  or  ten 
inches  under  hundreds  of  tons  of  pressure.  It  must  be  brought 
into  a  flocculent  state  again  before  it  can  be  carded  and  spun. 
Does  it  not  go  without  saying  that  the  loosely  packed  cotton  in 
the  planter's  bale  will  require  less  violent  tesfcring  to  restore  its 
lightness  and  elasticity  than'  that  which  has  been  packed  for 
months  under  the  compress  with  its  enormous  i)ower  ?  I  have 
seen  myself,  often,  cotton  "in  the  seed''  brought  to  the  mill, 
weighed  in  two  and  four-horse  wagons,  without  any  baling  at  all, 
ginned  i/n  the  miU,  and  spun  at  once. 

Now  as  to  some  other  points.  Suppose  that  I  build  two  mills 
for  myself  (to  insure  the  same  management  exactly).  Let  them 
be  exact  counterparts  of  each  other,  except  that  the  machinery  of 
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one  is  propelled  by  water  at  Augusta,  and  tliat  of  the  other  by 
steam  north  of  the  Potomac.  Let  both  mills  be  required  to  pro- 
duce the  yam  from  4,000  bales  of  raw  cotton,  each  weighing  480 
pounds.  The  annual  consumption  will  then  be,  in  each  mill, 
1,920,000  pounds.  With  waste  estimated  at  fourteen  per  cent,  the 
quantity  sent  to  the  waste-pile  will  be  from  each  mill  268,800 
poxmds,  and  each  will  yield  the  same  amount  of  net  yam — ^viz., 
1,657,200  pounds. 

For  my  Augusta  mill  I  buy  a  water-wheel  or  wheels  of  say 
200  horse-power,  and  rent  my  power  from  the  Augusta  Canal  Com- 
pany. The  rent  charge  is  five  and  a  half  dollars  per  horse-power 
per  annum ;  so  that  for  200  horse-power  I  will  have  to  pay  $1,100 
for  a  year.  My  water-wheels  will  certainly  cost  less  than  a  200 
horse-power  engine,  with  its  engine-room,  boiler-house,  stack,  coal- 
bunkers,  etc.  But  let  us  claim  no  advantage  in  first  cost  of 
power.  I  start  my  Augusta  mill  by  simply  giving  a  few  turns  to 
an  eighteen-inch  wheel  on  top  of  my  gate-shaft,  and  it  requires  no 
attention  until  the  rest-time  arrives  about  noon,  when  the  same 
number  of  turns  in  the  opposite  direction  shuts  off  the  water  and 
all  is  at  rest.  At  Columbus,  Ga.,  at  the  Eagle  and  Phoenix  Manu- 
facturing Company's  null  No.  1,  our  water-wheels  of  112  horse- 
power each  made  eighty-four  revolutions  per  minute.  So  you 
perceive  I  get  a  higher  first  speed  from  water-power  than  I 
would  like  to  exact  from  a  steam-engine  of  the  same  power. 

In  this  section  of  country  it  is  almost  true  to  say  that  the 
motion  of  the  water-wheel  is  never  impeded  by  ice,  as  it  is 
elsewhere.  Water-power  is  not  considered  by  some  as  being  as 
steady  a  power  as  steam.  I  think  this  must  be  a  superstition. 
The  water-wheel  has  a  continuous  circular  motion.  The  steam- 
engine  changes  rectilineal  into  circular  motion  at  every  revolu- 
tion, and  if  with  only  one  cylinder,  at  every  half  revolution.  How 
can  a  revolution  with  one  or  two  dead  points  be  as  continuous  as 
a  circular  motion  without  any  dead  points  ? 

Next  I  go  to  start  my  steam  mill — exactly  like  the  other  except 
as  to  power.  I  must  hire  a  costly  engineer,  for  I  can  not  trust  my 
fine  engine  and  my  dangerous  high-pressure  boilers,  with  all  the 
interests  dependent  upon  their  continuous  action,  to  a  Jack  Leg. 
I  must  hire  firemen  and  coal-handlers,  for  I  would  need  three, 
four,  or  five  tons  of  coal  daily,  and  its  handling  is  laborious  and 
must  be  paid  for.  Then  I  must  buy,  let  us  say,  three  tons  of  coal 
per  day  at  a  minimum  for  three  hundred  and  ten  days — say  nine 
hundred  tons  yearly.  For  my  water-wheel  a  few  tons  or  a  few 
cords  of  wood  will  keep  me  and  my  hands  comfortable  and  my 
machinery  protected.  Are  these  differences  insignificant  ?  Sup- 
pose both  my  mills  last  twenty  years,  and  that  they  both  run  all 
the  time.    I  have  to  buy  in  tiie  twenty  years  eighteen  thousand 
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tons  of  coal  for  one  mill  and  a  few  cart-loads  for  the  oiheE.  If 
my  engineer  and  firemen  and  coal-handling  coet  me  in  all  $5  per 
day,  I  must  pay  out  for  this  charge  $1^50  per  annmn,  aad  in 
twenty  years  $31,000.  So,  for  these  two  items,  I  have  to  pay  in 
twenty  years  $85,000  for  one  mill,  while  the  other  costs  me  for  tne 
same  items  nothing.  It  really  seems  as  if  ^  a  masterly  inactiTity  ** 
is  the  true  policy  when  one  considers  the  propriety  of  startmg 
the  cotton  manufacture  at  the  North  with  steam ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  very  masterly  activity  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  at  many 
other  points  in  this  favored  land  of  "  Dixie.'' 

Our  mild  climate  and  short  winter  enable  the  operatives  to 
make  themselves  comfortable  at  little  expense  for  fuel  and  dotli- 
ing.  They  swarm  to  all  new  mills  that  are  inaugurated,  and 
think  they  are  fortunate  to  find  work.  We  have  few  s^es 
here ;  hardly  any  in  my  experience  of  nearly  fifty  years*  The 
relations  between  the  employed  and  the  employers  are  almost 
always  of  a  kindly  character.  If  we  had  twice  as  many  mills  at 
work  to-day  in  Ihe  South  as  we  now  have,  employ^  could  b? 
found  to  take  every  position  except  for  a  time  some  especial  de- 
partments of  the  work. 

I  have  to  buy  4,000  bales  (1,920,000  pounds)  of  raw  cotton  for 
each  of  my  mills.  For  the  Augusta  mill  I  pay  probably  fifteen 
cents  per  bale  to  get  it  from  the  Augusta  market  to  my  in  ill  on  the 
canal — say  $600  in  alL  For  my  other  mill  I  have  to  pay  a  small 
drayage  here,  and  fifty-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  get  it 
from  Macon  (if  bought  here)  to,  let  us  say,  Philadelphia ;  1,320,- 
000  pounds,  at  fifty-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  costing  me  for 
freight  alone  $10,560  against  $600  for  my  Augusta  mill.  If  the 
same  prices  and  Ihe  same  rates  should  continue,  my  twenty  years 
would  net  me  an  outlay  for  freights  alone,  without  drayage, 
$211,200  against  my  Augusta  drayage  of  $12,000,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $199,200  against  my  Northern  steam  mill  as  compared 
with  my  Augusta  water  mill ;  and  adding  the  power  items  as 
above  estimated,  viz.,  $55,000  for  twenty  years,  there  has  grown 
up  a  balance  against  steam  of  $254,200.  It  thus  appears  that^  if 
both  mills  should  endure  for  twenty  years,  I  would  have  made  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  more  by  staying  at  home  than  by 
wandering  out  in  search  of  pastures  new. 

The  account  seems  to  be  growing  very  large  against  my  steam 
mill,  but  I  am  compelled  to  bring  up  other  items  against  it.  For 
instance,  I  buy  the  same  quantity  of  cotton  for  each  mill,  and  I 
choose  to  take  fourteen  per  cent  as  the  measure  of  waste  in  both 
mills,  not  quite  believing  that  it  should  be  so  much.  But  the  com- 
parison is  fair,  as  the  amount  is  the  same  in  both  suppositions. 
Fourteen  per  cent  of  4,000  bales  is  560  bales,  which  I  haul  to  my 
mill  at  Augusta  at  fifteen  cents  per  bale  drayage,  or  $84  in  alL 
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and  my  waste  goes  to  the  waste-pile  in  Augusta.  But  I  can  not 
send  my  560  bales  of  waste  to  Philadelphia  so  cheaply^  but  must 
pay  the  same  rate  as  on  raw  cotton.  My  660  bales  weigh  268,800 
pounds,  and  on  this  I  pay  fifty-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds  to 
Philadelphia,  or  $1,478.40.  Suppose  this  process  to  continue  for 
a  twenty  years'  life  of  the  mill  at  the  same  rate  of  freight.  At 
the  end  of  twenty  years  I  will  have  paid  out  to  the  Transpor- 
tation Company  $29,500  instead  of  $1,680  for  my  Augusta  waste 
account. 

I  think,  with  Mr.  Atkinson,  that  some  very  enthusiastic  South- 
em  spinners  overrate  the  advantage  the  Southern  spinner  has  in 
this  respect.  I  doubt  if  it  will  average  more  than  one  half  cent  ♦ 
per  pound  to  the  Northern  than  to  the  Southern  spinner ;  and 
there  are  some  very  serious  considerations,  such  as  higher  rates  of 
interest,  the  absence  of  construction  and  repair  shops,  etc.,  which 
may  considerably  reduce  any  advantage  we  have  now  in  cotton 
price.  We  are  also  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  large  consum- 
ing markets,  but  the  freight  charge  on  the  finished  product  is 
lower  than  on  the  raw  material 

Last  spring  I  was  asked  by  a  spinner  what  I  thought  would 
be  the  cost  of  changing  half  his  spinning  capacity  from  sixteen 
and  twenty  to  number  forty  yams.  This  is  what  must  come  in 
the  not  very  distant  future ;  and  as  the  South  advances  to  forty, 
the  North  must  go  to  sixty,  eighty,  etc.  The  product  of  Southern 
mills  can  be  made  as  perfect  as  that  of  any  other  section.  Why 
not  ?  The  skill  may  be  as  great  here  as  elsewhere,  except  for 
those  branches  of  the  work  which  »e  not  yet  attempted,  but 
which  will  come  in  time. 

Mr.  Atkinson  writes  disparagingly  of  the  longer  working  time 
in  Southern  than  in  Northern  mills.  He  probably  had  not  heard, 
when  he  penned  his  essay,  that  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  at  its 
last  session,  jfo^d  the  working  time  in  cotton-mills  at  eleven  hours 
per  day.  Many  working  folks  North  are  clamoring  for  eight 
hours  per  day.  I  do  not  think  eleven  hours  too  much  for  a  day's 
work  in  a  comfortable  mill,  done  by  young  people  who  can  not 
elsewhere  find  occupation  to  give  them  home  and  subsistence.  I 
do  not  think  it  injures  them  any  more  than  ten  hours  would,  and 
my  experience  teaches  me  that  it  is  better  to  give  them  in  their 
destitution  the  opportunity  they  are  so  glad  to  embrace.  The 
mill  working -day  in  Pennsylvania  is,  I  believe,  of  ten  hours* 
length.  Here  is  another  i)oint  of  advantage  which  my  Augusta 
mill  has  over  my  Philadelphia  mill.  I  have  ten  per  cent  more 
working  time,  and  of  course  produce  eleven  pounds  of  yam  in 

*  Ab  this  article  goes  to  press  the  Macon  Telegraph  quotes  middlings  in  Macon  at  10^ 
cents,  and  in  Philadelphia  at  11}  cents,  both  on  the  same  dat»— August  27th. 
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Qeorgia,  while  I  make  only  ten  pounds  in  Philadelphia.  Is  it 
not  evident  that  to  make  my  Philadelphia  mill  equally  efficient 
with  the  other,  it  should  have  ten  per  cent  more  opening  and 
carding  power,  more  drawing,  slubbing,  roving,  spinning,  and 
finishing  apparatus  ?  Some  people  say  that  ten  hours  make  as 
good  an  output  as  eleven ;  but  don't  they  forget  that  the  product 
dei)6nds  upon  the  spindle  revolutions  at  last  ?  While  the  spindle 
revolves  at  normal  speed,  the  twist  must  perforce  go  into  the  yarn. 

A  mill  has  just  commenced  operation  here,  in  the  outskirts  of 
Macon,  with  English  cards  of  fifty  inches  diameter  and  forty 
inches  wire  surface,  with  top  fiats  instead  of  rollers.  They  turn 
off  a  little  more  than  twenty  pounds  each  per  hour — two  hundred 
pounds  and  more  per  day.  The  card-room  machinery  is  of  Eng- 
lish make  and  functions  admirably.  The  spinning  machinery  is 
of  American  make  and  is  A  No.  1.  The  product  is  very  larg^and 
the  demand  for  it  so  great  that  I  was  informed  recently  that  the 
mill  was  operated  until  9  p.  m.  Most  managers  prefer  American 
machinery.  I  do  not,  for  the  carding  department.  The  American 
Robbeth  spinning-frame  seems  to  be  almost  beyond  any  furttier 
improvement.  There  is  no  objection  to  it,  as  far  as  I  know,  except 
that  its  cost  is  so  great  compared  with  the  English  cost  of  the 
same  machine.  I  am  told  that  these  American  spindles  cost  this 
Macon  C!ompany  $3.30  each,  while  I  have  among  my  papers  pro- 
posals for  the  same  spindle  in  England  at  eight  shillings  (about 
$1.92  each).  Most  of  the  practical  and  skillful  foremen  are  men 
of  Northern  training,  and  have  very  strong  predilections  for  the 
machines  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  many  of  them  are 
only  operators  of  mills,  not  constructors  or  owners.  One  gentle- 
man said  in  my  hearing  some  years  ago, "  No  man  can  make 
money  in  this  country  with  English  machinery."  I  reminded  him 
(it  was  in  1880)  that  the  English  had  built  forty  millions  of  spin- 
dles for  their  own  mills,  and  probably  as  many  more  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  while  the  United  States  had  then  only  about  ten 
millions ;  that  some  of  the  brightest  intellects  of  England  had 
been  engaged  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  in  the  invention, 
the  construction,  the  operation,  and  the  improvement  of  cotton- 
working  machinery,  and  that  they  might  be  supposed  to  hare 
reached  results  at  least  comparable  with  American  results.  He 
said  no  more. 

Is  it  not  ridiculous  that  people  of  sense  say,  after  so  long  **  pro- 
tection," that  they  can  not  compete  in  price  with  English  ma- 
chinists-^especially  now,  when  I  see  the  statement  made  that 
American  iron  can  be  sold  in  England  from  five  to  six  dollars  p^ 
ton  cheaper  than  the  English  can  make  it  at  home  ?  The  manl^ 
f  acturers  of  the  North  and  East  generally  seem  to  be  unable  to 
conquer  their  prejudices  in  which  they  have  been  indoctrinated 
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from  their  youth  up.  How  forcibly  Daniel  Webster  appealed  to 
them  to  conquer  their  prejudices  I 

I  have  been  informed  that  some  people  at  the  North  anticipate 
a  scarcity  of  operatives  for  newly  inaugurated  mills  in  the  South, 
but  the  idea  is  new  to  me.  In  truth,  so  highly  do  I  estimate  the 
desirableness  of  this  occupation,  especially  to  the  women  and  girls 
of  these  Southern  States,  that  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
this  class  of  persons,  if  they  understood  the  matter,  would  **  cry 
aloud '*  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  imported  cotton  machinery; 
not  on  goods  to  be  made  in  such  mills,  but  on  the  machinery  with 
which  to  make  the  goods.  This  duty  is  thirty-five  per  cent  on  the 
cost  of  the  iron  and  forty-five  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  steel  used 
in  machine  construction.  Why  should  our  machinists  have  this 
great  prop  to  their  business,  while  farmers,  miners,  and  other 
workers  indirectly  pay  the  duties  thus  imposed  ?  The  farmers  of 
the  West  i)ay  under  our  system  $345,000,000  annually,  without 
any  good  to  anybody.  I  quote  from  a  remarkable  treatise  I  read 
some  years  ago,  by  Alfred  Mongredien,  an  English  writer :  "  But 
this  is  called  '  protection  1 '  Phoebus !  what  a  name !  Protection 
for  the  very  few  American  machine-builders,  but  destitution  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  women  and  children  who  long  for 
work  but  can  not  obtain  it  because  the  machinists  are  so  much 
'  protected '  that  would-be  mill  projectors  can  not  afford  the  high 
prices  demanded  for  machines.'' 

Just  think  of  sulphate  of  quinine !  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
sold  at  six  dollars  per  ounce  at  wholesale.  The  duty  was  repealed, 
and  I  understand  that  it  can  be  bought  now  at  some  forty-five 
cents  per  ounce.  Six  dollars  under  protection;  forty-five  cents 
with  competition  open  to  the  world.  So  with  cotton-machinery: 
$1.92  per  spindle  in  England,  $3.30  per  spindle  at  home  I  * 

*  As  I  oondade  this  paper  I  am  handed  the  inclosed  slip,  ri^^t  to  the  point : 
^  Cax  not  BTAifD  SoDTHXRN  CoMPRmox. — Baltimore,  March  29th.  The  cotton  manu- 
facturers of  Baltimore  are  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  South  in  that  branch  of  the  na- 
tional industry.  One  of  them  said  to-daj : '  We  nerer  cared  for  New  En^and  competition ; 
it  ne^er  cost  us  a  thought  We  sold,  and  still  sell,  more  goods  in  Boston  than  we  do  in 
Baltimore.  But  it  is  the  South  that  is  hurtfaig  us.  Since  the  opening  of  the  ootUm^miUs 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  other  places  in  the  South,  our  trade  has  fallen  off  twenty-fire  per  cent 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  those  cotton-mills  are  hurting  the  New  England  mills.  It 
is  Baltimore  that  is  suffering  from  their  competition.  They  hare  the  advantage  of  being 
right  at  the  cotton-fields ;  they  have  unlimited  water-power,  and  they  have  labor  as  dieap 
as  and  eren  cheaper  than  we  can  have  it  here.  The  children  they  employ  work  serenty- 
iwo  hours  a  week,  while  the  law  here  allows  children  to  work  only  sixty  hours  a  week.  Of 
that,  however,  we  do  not  complain,  as  we  would  not  care  to  have  the  diildren  work  more 
than  sixty  hours.' 

**  The  amount  invested  in  cotton  manufacture  here  Is  about  $0,250,000,  and  the  annual 
product  5>f  the  mills  amounts  to  17,260,000.  Over  6,000  hands  are  employed,  who  receive 
annually  about  $1,600,000  in  wages.  The  cotton  manufacturers  of  Baltimore  held  a  i 
ing  last  night  to  discuss  the  situation." 
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INVISIBLE  ASSAILANTS  OF  HEALTH. 

Bt  BAMUXL  JBAST,  M.D. 

Pr  the  natural  competitive  strife  for  existence  among  all  or- 
ganic beings,  man  had  formerly  recognized  the  fact  that  he 
was  in  direct  antagonism  with  opponents  which  were  formidable 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  strength,  and  ferocity ;  and  against 
whose  aggressions  he  was  to  measure /orce,  guided  by  his  best  in- 
telligence. It  has  been,  of  course,  a  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion from  most  primitive  times  that  some  mysterious,  invisible 
influence  was  constantly  at  war  upon  human  life,  but  whc^e  na- 
ture and  intent  were  believed  to  be  beyond  permissible  human 
ken.  Scarcely  a  ray  of  light  seems  to  have  been  shed  upon  this 
occult  cause  of  human  destruction  until  the  present  century;  in- 
deed, until  within  the  last  score  of  years.  It  is  true,  microscopy 
had  been  gradually  unveiling  to  our  astonished  vision  a  new 
world,  teeming  with  life  of  incalculable  activity  and  scientific 
importance.  But  only  recently  have  improved  instruments  and 
methods  transformed  a  former  invisible  field  into  a  true  vivarium 
of  beings,  each  having  its  distinctive  size,  color,  form,  require- 
ment for  food  and  place,  with  its  cycle  of  birth,  life,  and  death 
peculiar  to  its  species. 

It  is  now  understood  that  our  material  world,  with  its  visible 
occupants,  is  supplemented  by  and  interdependent  with  myriads 
of  micro-organisms,  permeating  or-  enveloping  all  matter,  and 
whose  relation  to  organic  life  is  essentially  cosmical.  In  some  of 
their  multifarious  forms  they  are  the  direct  and  only  means  and 
medium  of  transformation  of  material  from  its  cruder  form  into 
the  appropriate  food  for  all  organic  beings ;  apparently  having 
the  power  of  wresting  atom  from  atom  in  the  mineral  world  in 
order  to  render  it  available  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  plants 
and  animals ;  thus  performing  a  work  purely  beneficent  and  ^- 
sentiaL  Other  forms  of  minute  organisms  are  employed  in  the 
mutations  of  nature  in  undoing  the  work  of  the  former ;  and,  as 
if  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  maleficence,  are  occupied  solely  with 
the  work  of  decomposing  all  organic  substances,  inducing  decay 
and  death. 

These  bodies  are  of  the  so-called  low  forms  of  life ;  impelled 
by  natural  necessities  to  provide  for  themselves  where  and  as 
best  they  may.  They  are  of  independent  vitality,  each  individual 
having  its  definite  organization  and  requirement  as  to  kind  of 
food,  temperature,  and  amount  of  light  and  air.  They  belong  to 
distinct  species,  and  are  reproduced  in  kind,  with  as  much  exacti- 
tude in  size  and  form  as  are  the  large  plants  and  animals,  both  of 
which  natural  divisions  they  represent. 
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They  increase  with  such  amazing  rapidity  that,  unless  limited 
"by  want  of  nntriment  and  favorable  environment,  a  single  species 
"would  in  a  few  years  occupy  the  earth's  surface  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  life. 

Many  species  are  of  wonderful  vitality  and  tenacity  of  life, 
«uid  resist  the  extremes  of  temperature,  of  boiling  and  freezing. 
Others  may  be  dried  to  an  entire  suspension  of  vitality  for 
months  and  years ;  wafted  here  and  there  by  the  winds  until,  un- 
der favoring  circumstances,  they  renew  their  wonted  activity. 
Scattered  on  the  snow  of  the  hill-side,  and  carried  down  with  the 
spring  freshet,  miles  away,  they  may  be  swallowed  with  the 
-water  by  some  unfortunate  individual,  and  perhaps  prove  their 
presence  and  their  source  by  inducing  in  him  an  infectious  dis- 
ease of  their  specific  kind« 

The  microbes  may  be  captured,  and  cultivated  on  beds  of  gela- 
tin, albumen,  sugar,  and  in  broth  of  meats ;  and  under  skillful 
management  be  made  to  furnish  flourishing  colonies  and  si)eci- 
mens  of  the  highest  degree  of  development.  Or  they  may  be 
starved  and  chilled  to  such  helpless  weakness  and  attenuation  as 
to  seem  to  lose  their  specific  characteristics.  Those  we  are  con- 
sidering are  among  the  most  minute  bodies  within  the  i)ossible 
scoi)e  of  microscopy.  This,  and  their  perfect  transparency,  have 
heretofore  seemed  an  insurmountable  hindrance  to  our  further 
knowledge  of  them.  But  the  discovery  of  their  strong  affinity 
for  certain  of  the  intense  coloring  matters  has  been  fortunate 
and  timely,  furnishing  a  key  to  brilliant  developments,  since  it 
is  found  that  certain  species  show  a  predilection  for  special  col- 
ors ;  and  a  particular  i)art  of  the  microbe,  as  its  membrane,  or  its 
contents,  may  unite  with  the  color,  while  other  parts  may  totally 
reject  it— thus  giving,  not  only  outlines,  but  illuminated  inter- 
nal structure,  otherwise  invisible  and  unknown. 

The  extreme  minuteness,  then,  of  these  bodies  has  heretofore 
been  the  bar  and  hindrance  to  our  better  knowledge  of  them. 
But  already  we  have  been  able  to  i)eer  downward  and  inward, 
from  gross  visible  matter,  through  organs,  tissues,  cells,  nuclei, 
nucleoli,  and  granules,  until,  in  the  so-called  structv/reless  proUh 
pldam,  our  present  hunting-ground  and  limit,  we  seem  to  have 
reached  the  confines  of  the  inorganic  molecule  and  atom,  which 
are  subject  to  chemical  instead  of  physiological  law.  The  modem 
discoveries  in  this  microcosmic  realm,  and  the  demonstration  of 
the  causative  relation  of  micro-organisms  to  disease,  upon  which 
the  "germ  theory  of  disease  "depends,  stands  so  conspicuously 
as  a  scientific  success,  and  is  a  step  so  important  toward  the  alle- 
viation of  suffering,  the  prolongation  of  life,  and  enhancement  of 
human  happiness  as  to  be  the  subject  of  universal  congratulation. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  importance  of  this  subject,  it  must 
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be  aBBumed  that  eacL  of  the  long  liBt  of  diseases  known  as  injft- 
tious  is  caused  by  its  own  specific  virus,  and  that  no  other  ina- 
terial  or  combination  of  agencies  can  produce  it.  This  fact  is 
uniyersally  recognized.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  demonsbnted 
in  a  large  proportion  of  these  diseases  that  the  essential  prindple 
of  infection  in  the  virus  is  the  living  germ  called  the  pathogenic 
microbe. 

The  literally  vital  relation  of  microbic  to  human  life  can  he 
observed  in  the  following  general  statement :  The  pathogenic  mi- 
crobes cause  four  fifths  of  all  diseases  of  the  human  family;  thej 
destroy  more  Uves  than  war,  famine,  fire,  murders,  shipwred:, 
and  aU  other  casualties ;  and  they  actually  abbreviate  the  aver- 
age natural  term  of  human  Uf e  by  three  fourths,  and  constantly 
depress  the  health  average  of  the  world's  population  far  below  its 
natural  standard. 

They  are  an  insidious  but  powerful  and  relentless  en^ay  to 
human  kind,  holding  sway  over  a  large  part  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  portions  of  the  earth,  excluding  man  at  the  peril  of 
his  life;  while,  as  if  with  malicious  discrimination,  ferodous 
animals  and  venomous  reptiles  find  there  their  congenial  home, 
and  vegetation  reaches  its  acme  of  luxuriance.  Like  some  dia- 
bolical spirit,  in  the  form  of  the  epidemic,  it  leaves  its  natiTe 
habitat,  and  with  insatiate  malignity,  sometimes  with  slow  but 
irresistible  progress,  and  again  by  rapid  flight,  passes  all  barriers 
of  mountain,  sea,  and  distance  in  its  pursuit  of  man,  its  only 
known  object,  and  whose  destruction  is  its  only  visible  effect 
This  is  shown  in  Asiatic  cholera,  the  plague,  yellow  fever,  and  the 
lesser  scourges.  The  strife  for  possession  in  some  coveted  regions 
has  been  progressing  for  ages.  Man  may  advance  his  outposts 
under  the  favoring  light  of  sunshine,  but  must  retreat,  or  fortify 
himself  against  the  dangerous  shades  of  night,  until,  by  slow  de- 
grees, advantages  are  gained  over  the  invisible  enemy. 

The  Italian  Pontine  marshes,  the  jungles  of  India>  the  banks 
and  shores  of  the  tropics,  our  own  Southern  lowlands  and  fertile, 
new  prairies  are  the  strongholds  of  BaciUua  malaruB. 

''The  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  the  sickness 
that  wasteth  at  noonday,''  are  known  to  be  the  work  of  the  armies 
of  the  microbes. 

Some  of  the  means  and  methods  of  the  micrologist,  in  his  re- 
searches, must  be  mentioned.  His  outfit  is  extensive  and  noveL 
It  includes  the  best  known  microscoi)es  and  a  well-constructed 
incubator  with  heater  and  thermometer,  numerous  test-glasses, 
beakers,  filters,  acids,  alkalies,  deep-colored  dyes,  and  a  good  sup- 
ply of  prepared  cotton. 

In  studjring  the  life  history  of  his  microbes  he  will  require  a 
well-supplied  commissariat.    He  must  be  a  professional  caterer 
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and  a  botuitiftd  feeder.  He  must  have  fltiids,  semi-fluids^  and 
solids,  broths  of  various  meats,  peptonized  food,  the  serum  of 
blood,  it  la  Koch,  and  Pasteur's  favorite  recipe  with  the  French 
refinement :  Recipe,  100  parts  distilled  water,  10  parts  pure  cane 
sugar,  1  part  tartrate  of  ammonium,  and  the  ash  of  1  part  of  yeast. 
Among  the  substantial  must  be  found,  boiled  white  of  egg, 
starch,  gelatin,  Japan  isinglass,  and  potato-— the  last,  from  South 
as  well  as  North  America. 

The  appointments  of  his  cuisi/ne,  and  the  extreme  care  and 
delicacy  of  manipulation  required,  will  be  shown  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  broth  for  the  cultivation  of  a  i)articular  species  of  mi- 
crobe. First,  let  it  be  remembered,  all  our  surroundings  are 
swarming  with  micro-organisms,  a  thousand  times  more  numer- 
ous than  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  and  to  exclude  them  from  the 
kneading-troughs  of  the  micrologist  requires  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  matter  of  the 
first  importance,  then,  is  that  everything  connected  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  microbes  must  be  sterilized;  which  means  that  every 
microbe  not  wailted  for  observation  must  be  destroyed ;  and  no 
exorcism  except  by  fire  or  the  strongest  antiseptics  is  found 
available.  The  preparation  of  a  nutrient  material  for  the  culti- 
vation of  selected  germs,  accordmg  to  Klein,  will  illustrate : 

Place  in  a  glass  beaker  fresh  meat  and  water,  equal  weights ; 
boil  one  hour;  strain  through  a  sterilized  filter;  after  allowing 
the  houHUm  to  stand  for  five  hours,  boil  and  filter  as  before. 
When  cool,  place  in  preserving  glasses  which  have  been  sterilized 
by  the  flame  of  gas  or  the  hot  oven ;  then  close  by  sterilized  cot- 
ton, and  boil  again  for  over  thirty  minutes,  and  cover  the  mouth 
of  the  glass  with  an  inverted  beaker,  one  half  filled  with  sterilized 
cotton,  in  order  to  effectually  exclude  the  germ-laden  air.  Boil 
again  the  next  day,  and,  when  cool,  place  in  an  incubator  for 
twenty-four  hours  at  a  suitable  warmth,  in  order  to  hatch  into  life 
some  possible  germ  of  salamander  endurance ;  and,  finally,  boil 
again  for  more  than  thirty  minutes,  in  order  to  destroy  this  last 
suspected  germ.  If  everything  has  been  skillfully  done,  we  have 
now  a  culture  fluid  exactly  suited  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  a  certain  kind  of  germ  only.  These  numerous  steps  and  pre- 
cautions for  food-making  may  appear  useless  and  absurd,  but  a 
little  haste  or  a  false  step  would  undo  the  work  of  many  days,  and 
only  this  extraordinary  attention  to  every  detail  has,  after  years 
of  investigation,  attended  with  acrimonious  discussion  among 
scientists,  finally  and  forever  settled  the  question  of  "  spontaneous 
generation,"  as  if  in  reassertion  of  the  law  that  every  living  thing 
shall  bring  forth  after  its  kind. 

The  method  of  demonstrating  the  germ  cause  of  disease  is  as 
follows :  Using  only  sterilized  test-tubes,  forceps,  pipettes,  cotton. 
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etc.,  take  a  particle  of  viros^  known  or  snppoeed  to  contain  patho- 
genic microbes,  from  a  person  suffering  from  an  infections  disuse, 
insert  it  by  a  delicate  glass  pipette  through  the  sterilized  cotton 
plug  of  a  test-tube  containing  some  of  the  prepared  culture  mate- 
rial, and  deposit  it  there.  Then  place  the  tube  in  an  incubator, 
warmed  to  the  required  degree,  and  let  it  remain  for  the  number 
of  hours  suited  to  the  peculiar  requirement  of  its  germ  contents. 
By  this  means  a  vigorous  progeny  of  one  kind  of  microbe  is 
obtained^  while  the  tendency  is  to  eliminate  other  kinds  whose 
requirements  are  different. 

But  to  further  insure  the  exclusion  of  the  ubiquitous  horde, 
take  out  carefully  a  little  colony  of  the  vigorous  microbes  of  the 
first  culture  through  the  cotton  covering  and  place  it  in  a  new 
culture-tube  with  the  same  precautions  as  before,  and  so  on,  until, 
through  high  feeding  of  our  test  microbes  and  the  adverse  treat- 
ment of  the  others,  we  have,  by  microscopic  tests,  the  thorough- 
bred, vigorous,  and,  may  be,  deadly  microbe,  which  may  be  seen 
and  every  characteristic  noted  as  to  size,  form,  coloring,  manner 
and  time  of  development,  all  of  which  enable  the  observer  to  fix 
its  classification.  But  the  crucial  test  as  to  the  relationship  of  a 
certain  species  of  microbe  to  a  particular  disease  is  made  as  fol- 
lows :  Take,  as  above,  the  microbes  from  an  individual  suffering 
from  a  well-known  infectious  disease,  cultivate  them  to  complete 
isolation  and  perfection,  and  introduce  them  by  inoculation  into 
the  blood  or  tissues  of  a  healthy  person.  Here  tiiey  must  undergo 
a  period  of  development  or  incubation,  requiring  just  the  number 
of  days  and  hours  as  in  the  culture-tube.  This  fully  developed 
disease  must  be  strictly  the  same  as  that  which  furnished  the  test 
germs. 

In  making  these  experiments  with  the  virus  of  dangerous 
diseases  the  human  subject  can  not,  of  course,  be  deliberately 
employed ;  but  casual  inoculations  and  infections  furnish  oppor- 
tunities for  exact  observation.  A  few  enthusiastic  i>athologists 
and  would-be  martyrs  have  submitted  to  inoculations  which  have 
proved  of  scientific  value.  The  inferior  animals  furnish  much 
valuable  material  in  this  line,  although  they  are  entirely  exempt 
from  many  diseases  belonging  to  man ;  while  in  the  human  sub- 
ject there  seems  a  greater  general  susceptibility  to  microbic  in- 
fection. 

Founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
pathogenic  microbes  has  come  the  only  scientific  and  satisfactx^ry 
classification  of  the  infectious  diseases.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a 
rule,  that  the  virus  of  infectious  diseases  originates  either  in  the 
bodies  of  diseased  living  beings  or  in  decomposing  organic  mat- 
ter. When  the  germs  of  the  virus  mature  in  the  living  beings 
ready  for  reproduction  in  another  person,  they  produce  the  acute 
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contagious  diseases,  including  small-pox,  cMcken-pox,  scarlet  fe- 
ver, typlms  fever,  relapsing  fever,  measles,  miliary  fever,  influ- 
enza, whooping-cough,  and  hydrophobia. 

In  another  class,  called  miasmoiic  conktgions,  the  germs  are 
propagated  in  diseased  persons,  hut,  as  a  law  of  their  fwrther  de- 
vehypment,  they  must  undergo  one  stage  of  change  outside  of 
the  body,  in  some  decomposing  organic  matter,  before  they  can 
again  produce  their  peculiar  disease  in  a  healthy  person,  except 
by  inoculation.  To  these  miasmaiio  coniagixms  diseases  belong 
typhoid  fever,  yellow  fever,  cholera,  diphtheria,  acute  consump- 
tion, cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  erysipelas.  When  the  virus 
originates  entirely  in  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  we  have  the 
malarious  diseases :  intermittent  fever,  remittent  fever,  continued 
malarial  fever,  pernicious  fever,  dengue  fever,  and  chronic  mala- 
rial infection. 

Adopting  this  classification  gives  practical  advantages  with- 
out waiting  for  the  demonstration  of  the  particular  microbes  of 
each  disease  or  their  modus  operandi.  It  is  sufficient  practically 
to  know  that  the  whole  list  of  infectious  diseases  is  accounted 
for  under  well-known  laws  of  microbic  generation.  Indeed,  the 
pathogenic  cause  may  simply  be  called  a  virus;  reserving  only 
a  distinctive  character  for  each  of  the  classes  mentioned,  viz. : 

1.  A  virus  which  reaches  full  development  in  the  diseased 
person,  ready  for  infection  in  another,  as  in  the  small-pox  class. 

2.  A  virus  which  must  be  produced  in  the  diseased  person,  but 
is  not  transmissible  to  another  until  after  undergoing  further 
development  outside  of  the  body;  and  usually  in  some  decompos- 
ing organic  matter.    This  is  true  of  the  typhoid-fever  class. 

3.  Where  the  virus  originates  invariably  in  decomposing  or- 
ganic matter,  and,  after  infecting  the  human  subject,  is  never 
transmissible  directly  from  one  individual  to  another.  This  is 
the  malarial  class,  including  all  the  intermittent  fevers,  or  the 
agues  of  slight  degree  as  well  as  dangerous  remittents  and  perni- 
cious fevers,  the  intermittent  neuralgias,  and  the ''  dumb  agues.'' 

Numerous  other  and  very  extensively  prevalent  diseases  are 
known  to  be  of  microbic  origin ;  among  them  pneumonia,  rheuma- 
tism, tetanus,  rabies,  and  the  venereal  in  its  numerous  forms  and 
phases. 

Aside  from  the  advantage  of  a  scientific  classification  of  dis- 
eases is  that  gained  in  the  matter  of  prevention  as  well  as  cure ; 
in  both  of  which  much  has  already  been  realized. 

The  means  and  manner  of  action  of  microbes  in  their  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  health  are  various,  and  in  some  instances,  as  yet, 
obscure.  As  a  prerequisite  to  their  infectious  development  they 
must  gain  access  to  the  blood  or  tissues  through  the  cutaneous 
exterior  or  the  mucous  interior  of  the  body ;  each  species  having 
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its  peculiar  site  for  ingress,  its  locality  for  operatdon,  and  its  pe- 
culiar way  of  accomplishing  the  destructive  work.  Some  produce 
harmful  if  not  fatal  changes  in  the  blood  by  appropriating  some 
of  its  vital  quail  ties,  leaving  the  system  robbed  and  impoverished. 
Others  seem  to  obstruct  the  minute  vessels  by  their  inmiense 
numbers,  and  thus  do  harm  in  a  mechanical  way.  Some  attack 
the  blood-cells,  penetrate  their  walls,  and  absorb  their  contents. 
Another  and  most  imi)ortant  action  of  nucrobes  is  the  production 
of  poisons  of  deadly  intensity,  tending  not  only  to  the  destruction 
of  the  infected  person,  but  of  themselves  as  welL 

These  products  of  the  pathogenic  germs,  called  ptomaines^ 
seem  to  be  the  means  of  the  suicidal  limitation  of  germ-life  in 
certain  instances — ^where,  having  gained  access  to  the  healthy 
tissues,  they  flourish  for  a  time,  destroying  as  they  go ;  but  pres- 
ently they  lose  their  vitality,  poisoned  by  their  own  venom, 
which  may  be  sufficient  in  quantity  and  intensity  to  destroy  the 
individual  infected.  This  fortunate  tendency  to  self-destruction 
of  microbic  life  seems  to  belong  to  the  infections  diseases. 

A  remarkable  and  important  fact  here  is  the  exemption  ac- 
quired by  the  individual  once  having  a  disease  from  all  future 
attacks.  The  explanation  is  as  yet  difficult.  By  some  patholo- 
gists it  is  supposed  that  the  change  in  the  system  is  due  to  the 
permanent  retention  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  ptomaines  gen- 
erated by  the  first  microbic  invasion  to  prevent  a  reintroducticm 
of  the  same  species.  In  that  case  the  ptomaine  would  prove  no 
hindrance  to  the  successful  attack  of  other  speciea  Some  sup- 
pose that  an  essential  nutritive  principle  in  the  system  becomes 
completely  consumed  by  the  first  attack,  and  may  never  be  repro- 
duced to  support  a  second  one.  But  recent  observations  on  the 
behavior  of  certain  cells  furnish  a  means,  at  once  the  most  plaus- 
ible and  remarkable,  for  explaining  the  acquired  disease-immu- 
nity, as  well  as  a  variable  degree  of  original  protection.  These 
cells,  called  leucocytes  and  phagocytes,  seem  possessed  of  an  in- 
stinctive, independent  existence  and  behavior,  suggestive  of  in- 
tellection. They  are  capable  of  locomotion,  and  a  change  of  size 
and  form — ^being  constructed  of  elastic  cell-walls  of  most  filmy 
attenuation. 

Their  purpose,  in  part  at  least,  seems  to  be  to  protect  the  sys- 
tem from  harm  within  the  blood,  organs,  and  tissues.  They  are 
found  where  they  may  render  the  most  ready  and  efficient  serv- 
ice, particularly  in  the  blood  and  in  the  air-cells  and  bronchioles 
of  the  lungs.  Like  a  light  guard  in  peaceful  times,  they  are  not 
conspicuously  numerous ;  but  in  time  of  an  attack  they  present 
themselves  in  great  numbers  and  efficiency,  and  their  energy 
in  defense  seems  increased  by  any  opposition  not  quite  over- 
whelming. 
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The  means  of  aggression  or  defense,  as  well  as  of  sustenance^ 
of  the  phagocyte,  is  by  attaching  itself  to  a  particle  of  matter, 
and  gradually  surrounding  and  incasing  it  in  its  membranous 
-walls  imtil  it  is  literally  swallowed.  If  the  particle  should  be  a 
microbe,  rich  in  protoplasm,  it  would  be  digested  by  the  vora- 
cious and  omnivorous  phagocyte  ;  but  if  of  mineral  origin,  as  dust 
of  coal  or  sand  inhaled  by  the  lungs,  it  would  be  carried  to  the 
surface  or  to  a  safe  receptacle,  where*the  cell,  having  performed 
its  mission,  deposits  itself,  still  incasing  its  burden.  The  phago- 
cytes seem  to  meet  whole  broods  of  infective  microbes  which  may 
Tiave  invaded  the  body,  and  destroy  them,  and,  as  it  were,  gradu- 
ally acquire  and  permanently  retain  such  efficiency  as  in  future 
invasions  of  the  same  species  to  prevent  any  harmful  action. 
The  contest  between  these  opposing  forces  does  not  always  ter- 
minate with  regularity  as  to  time,  as  in  the  acute  infectious 
diseases,  but  may  become  chronic,  and  the  time  and  result  un- 
certain. 

In  the  slow,  malarial  diseases,  according  to  this  theory,  the 
phagocytes  finally  acquire  a  domination  more  or  less  complete 
over  the  BaciUi  mdUvrUB ;  and  this  occurs  not  because  the  mala- 
ria has  become  less  virulent,  but  because  the  phagocytes  have 
acquired  unwonted  potency  during  the  contest.  This  acquired 
domination  of  the  phagocytes  over  one  species  of  microbe  seems 
not  to  be  available  against  the  inroads  of  other  species.  The 
exemption  acquired  in  diphtheria  and  some  other  diseases  seems 
partial  as  to  degree  and  uncertain  as  to  time. 

One  dreadful  example  of  the  failure  of  self -limitation  of  dis- 
ease is  found  in  hydrophobia.  Here  there  is  no  natural  stay  or 
check  to  its  fatality,  and,  although  the  most  distinguished  pa- 
thologists have  given  this  question  their  best  attention  for  many 
years,  it  seems  questionable  whether  any  life  has  ever  been  saved 
from  hydrophobia.  Large  numbers  of  persons  have  been  treated 
by  inoculation  for  supposed  hydrophobia,  many  of  whom  died, 
and  the  symptoms  proved  the  hydrophobic  cause;  while  in  those 
w^ho  recovered  no  positive  demonstration  of  true  hydrophobia 
could  be  made,  and  the  question  of  curability  or  prevention  by 
inoculation  remains  undetermined. 

M.  Pasteur,  the  wizard  micrologist,  claims  success  in  his  bat- 
tles with  the  rabies  germs,  and  his  brilliant  achievements  in  other 
fields  lend  encouragement  to  expectant  humanity.  Jenner's  vac- 
cine discovery,  by  which  millions  of  lives  have  been  saved, 
encourages  the  sanguine  belief  that  the  principle  of  inoculation 
will,  ere  long,  be  made  available  for  the  preservation  of  countless 
human  lives. 

The  method  of  M.  Pasteur  has  been  to  obtain  some  of  the 
positively  fatal  virus  from  the  brain  of  a  person  or  animal  which 
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had  died  from  hydropliobia^  and  to  reduce  tlie  germs  ihrongli 
numerous  generations  by  a  system  of  modifjring  treatment  Trnti 
they  have  lost,  in  some  degree,  their  fatal  virulence,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  may  have  retained  a  protective  activity  mtlun 
the  limits  of  safety. 

In  the  warfare  with  the  pathogenic  microbes  the  idea  of  an- 
ploying  certain  species  as  our  allies,  and  opposing  them  again^ 
the  very  dangerous  ones,  is  brilliant,  and  there  are  many  facts 
encouraging  the  belief  that  the  kingdom  of  the  microbes  may 
be  further  divided  against  itself,  through  the  natural  voradty  of 
its  numerous  clans.  Surely  any  tactics  and  every  means,  agres- 
sive  and  defensive,  must  be  made  available  against  an  enemy  so 
insidious  and  so  f  ormidable. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OP  CHEMICAL  TRUTR 

Br  M.  LOUIS  OLIVIER. 

IN  his  Lectures  on  Chemical  Philosophy,  J.  B.  Dumas  has 
taken  notice  of  the  **  singular  contrast  whicli  is  to  be  re- 
marked among  ancient  peoples  between  the  flourishing  condition 
of  industrial  chemistry  and  the  entire  absence  of  theoretical 
chemistry/'  Empiricism,  commanded  by  the  necessities  of  ma- 
terial life,  had,  in  fact,  to  precede  the  disinterested  speculations 
of  the  rcMoning  powers.  In  this  way  the  PhoBuicians  and  ]Egyp- 
tians  made  discoveries  of  great  significance  in  the  arts  of  metal- 
lurgy, glass- working,  and  dyeing,  without  being  guided  by  any 
scientific  light  They  interpreted  them  in  a  mystical  sense,  con- 
formable to  their  religious  conceptions  of  nature.  Wliatever  we 
may  think  of  their  theories,  we  can  not  forget  the  positive  bases  of 
them ;  for  the  rational  science  of  our  century  has  been  derived 
from  their  observations,  winnowed  by  the  ages.  The  facte  have 
resisted  the  assaults  of  time,  while  the  magic,  the  theurgic  doc- 
trines, found  to  be  sterile,  have  gradually  dkappeared  to  give 
place  at  last  to  the  fruitfnl  idea  of  natural  laws.  It  was  a  cu- 
rious metamorphosis,  in  which  astrology,  alchemy,  and  the  old 
medicine  predicating  the  virtues  of  stones  and  talismans,  mark  the 
transition  from  the  ancient  to  the  modem  mind. 

It  is  with  great  interest  that  we  follow  with  M.  Berthelot  *  the 
evolution  that  has  thus  taken  place  in  chemistry  from  the  ancient 
Orientals  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  them  to  us ;  for  it  is  associated 
with  the  development  of  philosophical  ideas,  consequently  with 
the  history  of  the  human  mind.    From  the  time  when  alchemy 

*  Let  Origines  de  1* Alehimje  (Origins  of  Aldiemy). 
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in  a  somewliat  sudden  fashion  made  its  appearance  in  the  world, 
till  the  moment  of  the  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,  we  know  very 
nearly  what  it  was,  but  are  hardly  certain  whence  it  came.  The 
study  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  an  account  assigns  for  it  a 
triple  origin:  the  industrial  processes  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
the  speculative  theories  of  the  Qreek  philosophers,  and  the  mystic 
reveries  of  the  Alexandrines  and  Gnostics.  This  conclusion  is 
derived  from  the  attentive  examination  of  documents  that  have 
not  been  studied  before  with  this  point  in  view ;  among  which  are 
Lepsius's  memoir  on  the  metals  ui  antiquity,  Egyptian  papyruses 
in  Paris  and  Leyden,  and  Greek  manuscripts  in  the  French 
National  Library  and  St.  Mark's  Library  in  Venice.  M.  Ber- 
thelot  has  compared  with  these  texts,  on  one  side,  the  beliefs  of 
the  first  alchemists  concerning  the  origin  of  their  art;  and,  on 
the  other,  their  positive  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  theories  ac- 
cepted in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  deductions  from  these  different  sources  are  quite  concordant. 

Zosimus  the  Panopolitan,  **  the  oldest  of  authentic  chemists,'' 
wrote,  three  himdred  years  after  Christ,  that  "the  Scriptures 
teach  that  there  is  a  certain  race  of  demons  that  have  commerce 
with  women.  Hermes  has  spoken  of  them  in  his  book  on  nature. 
The  ancient  and  holy  Scriptures  relate  that  certain  angels,  smit- 
ten with  love  for  women,  came  down  upon  the  earth  and  taught 
them  the  works  of  nature;  on  this  account,  they  were  driven 
from  heaven  and  condemned  to  perpetual  exile.  From  this  inter- 
course sprang  the  race  of  giants.  The  book  in  which  they 
taught  the  arts  is  called  CTiema,  whence  the  name  Chema,  which 
is  applied  to  the  most  excellent  art,"  This  idea  of  sinning  angels 
who  revealed  the  occult  arts  and  sciences  to  mortals,  is  found  in 
several  countries.  It  is  "in  harmony  with  the  old  biblical  myth 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  placed  in  the  garden,  the  fruit  of  which 
when  eaten  brought  about  the  fall  of  man." 

The  Theban  papyruses  at  Leipsic  attribute  the  same  mystical 
character — a  kind  of  seal  of  its  Eastern  origin — to  alchemy.  It 
was  Hermes  Trismegistes  who  made  known  practical  metallurgi- 
cal processes,  the  hermetic  science,  the  mysterious  art  of  transmu- 
tation. The  Egyptian  priests,  who  were  instructed  in  it,  had  to 
take  an  oath  to  keep  the  secret  of  it.  This  custom  was  preserved 
among  the  Neoplatonists  and  magicians  of  the  fourth  century^ 
and  the  alchemists  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  Renaissance. 

Many  of  the  traditions  held  in  honor  among  the  alchemists 
seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Theban  priests.  The  num- 
ber four  was  sacred  with  both.  The  philosopher's  stone  was 
called  the  Egyptian  stone  in  the  middle  ages.  The  alchemic  sign 
for  water  was  the  hieroglyph  for  that  substance.  The  sign  for 
tin,  which  has  been  transferred  to  the  metal  mercury,  was  also 
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the  hieroglyph  for  the  planet  Mercury;  and  a  similar  idaitityis 
observable  between  the  sign  for  gold  and  the  hieroglyph  for  the 
sun.    Osiris  was  the  synonym  for  lead,  sulphur^  etc. 

This  mystic  relationship  of  the  metals  and  the  planets  goes 
back  to  the  Babylonians,  and  the  idea  was  perpetuated.  Pmdar 
mentioned  the  relation  between  gold  and  the  smi ;  and  Proclns,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  Timseus,  wrote,  **  The  sun  produces  gold, 
the  moon  silver,  Saturn  lead,  and  Mars  iron.'' 

The  symbol  for  the  philosophical  egg  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated in  Chaldea,  and  to  have  been  introduced  thence  into  £!g7pt 
So  was  the  idea  of  the  microcosm  made  in  the  image  of  the  macro- 
cosm. Thus  the  Babylonians  and  the  Greeks  of  Egypt,  as  well  as 
the  Alexandrians  and  the  .Chinese,  held  to  these  aphorisms,  aftf^r- 
ward  so  dear  to  the  alchemists,  concerning  the  generation  and 
transmutation  of  metals,  the  panacea,  and  the  elixir  of  long  life. 

Traces  of  Jewish  traditions,  mingled  with  £astem  fables,  can 
be  found  in  some  of  the  alchemic  beliefs  of  about  the  eleventh 
century.  Several  papyrusee  mention  important  receipts  as  in- 
cluded in  the  pretended  Secret  Book  of  Moses ;  a  Greek  manu- 
script of  St.  Mark's  represents  Mary  the  Jewess,  to  whom  the 
invention  of  the  water-bath  is  attributed,  as  saying:  ^Do  not 
touch  the  philosopher's  stone  with  your  hands ;  you  are  not  of 
our  race,  you  are  not  of  the  race  of  Abraham.^'  According  to 
Zosimus,  the  sacred  art  of  the  Egjrptians  and  the  power  of  gold 
that  resulted  from  it  were  delivered  to  the  Jews  by  a  fraud,  and 
they  revealed  them  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  confluence  of  the  Chaldo-Egyptian  and  Jewish  sources  of 
alchemy  took  effect  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  Christianity,  or 
at  the  time  when  Gnosticism  was  flourishing  at  Alexandria.  The 
first  alchemists  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  nearly  all  fallen  imder 
the  infiuence  of  Neoplatonism  and  Gnosticism.  The  symbolical 
forms  of  imiversal  life,  the  allegorical  figures  in  which  the  phil- 
osophical sense  of  things  was  hidden,  were  abundant  in  their 
writings ;  and  here  and  there  in  them  we  meet  all  sorts  of  Gnostic 
signs,  from  the  image  of  the  world  without  beginning  or  end, 
represented  by  the  dragon  Uraboros,  a  serpent  biting  his  tail,  to 
the  eight-rayed  stars  and  magic  circles  of  Cleopatra's  "  chryso- 
P8BUS."  The  introduction  of  Gnostic  ideas  into  the  theories  of 
the  alchemists  undoubtedly  accounts  for  their  inclination  to  ex- 
plain the  hidden  properties  of  nature  by  signs  of  double  or  triple 
meaning. 

The  same  tendency  is  evident  in  the  Greek  alchemists,  whose 
memory  has  been  preserved  by  the  ancient  manuscripta  The  St. 
Mark's  manuscripts  cite  as  among  the  most  famous  of  these,  after 
Hermes,  John,  Arch-priest  of  Thutia,  and  Democritus,  the  cele- 
brated philosopher  of  Abdera.     But  they  also  introduce  to  ns 
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Zosimus,  the  experimenter,  the  historian  and  biographer  of  Plato, 
Olympiadorus,  and  Stephanas,  authors  of  important  memoirs  on 
the  art  of  making  gold.  For  that  purpose  they  employed,  accord- 
ing to  the  manuscripts,  a  projecting  powder  endowed  with  the 
mysterious  power  of  impregnating  bodies.  This  powder  was  pre- 
'pB^red,  in  the  Thebaid,  at  places  which,  according  to  Agatharcides, 
were  centers  of  metallurgical  enterprises. 

In  the  ninth  century  all  the  documents  are  found  in  the  hands 
of  the  Arabs,  who  became  the  depositories  and  continuers  of 
Qrecian  science.  Mussulman  civilization  has  handed  down  to  us 
the  history  of  the  mythic  alchemists,  their  mysterious  formulas, 
and  the  practices  which  they  adopted  for  blanching  and  yellowing 
metals — that  is,  for  changing  them  into  silver  and  gold.  In  their 
conceptions  of  matter,  the  Arabs  of  Spain  and  Syria  followed  in 
X)art  the  philosophical  systems  of  pagan  Greece;  and  their  au- 
thors freely  quoted  Aristotle,  Heraclitus,  Xenocrates,  Diogenes, 
and  Democritus.  The  story  of  their  doctrines  and  brilliant  dis- 
coveries is  told  in  all  histories  of  chemistry. 

M.  Berthelot^s  detailed  review  of  the  positive  facts  which 
alchemy  received  from  antiquity  makes  it  manifest  that  Egypt 
left  an  inestimable  treasure  to  the  world.  The  priests  of  Thebes 
and  Memphis  made  great  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
extracting  metals,  of  forming  alloys,  and  of  making  vessels  and 
tools  out  of  them.  They  distinguished  crude  gold  from  refined 
gold,  and  could  work  that  metal  up  into  a  variety  of  articles. 
They  fed  the  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  obtain  it  by  color- 
ing asemon,  or  silver,  yellow.  Of  the  latter  metal  they  made 
money,  the  value  of  which  was  guaranteed  by  an  impressed  im- 
age. They  extracted  gold  and  silver  from  eledrum,  a  mineral 
containing  both  substances,  but  which  presented  to  their  eyes  the 
appearance  of  a  metal  like  them.  This  was  what  led  them  to  the 
notion  of  transmutation. 

The  Egyptians  designated  as  cheshet  several  kinds  of  blue 
or  green  sapphires  colored  with  cobalt  or  copper.  They  made  in- 
crustations, amulets,  necklaces,  and  various  ornaments  of  them. 
They  succeeded  in  compounding  an  artificial  chesbet  resembling 
the  natural  stone.  A  fact  worthy  of  remark  in  the  matter  is, 
that  this  was  done  by  "  the  assimilation  of  a  colored  substance,  a 
precious  stone,  an  enamel,  a  vitrified  color,  with  metals.''  This 
assimilation  suggested  the  new  idea  of  dyeing ;  *'  for  the  imitation 
of  the  sapphire  rests  on  the  coloring  of  a  large  mass,  colorless 
by  itself,  but  constituting  the  vitrifiable  basis,  which  we  dye  by 
the  aid  of  a  small  quantity  of  coloring  matter.  With  enamels 
and  colored  glasses  thus  prepared,  the  natural  precious  stones 
were  reproduced ;  they  were  covered  with  figures,  with  objects  of: 
earth  or  stone,  and  were  incrusted  with  metallic  objects." 
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Among  the  minerals  and  metals  known  to  the  Egyptums  are 
also  mentioned  the  emerald,  malachite,  copper  in  alloys,  iron,  lead, 
tin,  and  mercury,  the  mobility  of  which  caused  it  to  he  regaiddd 
as  living;  whence  the  name  quicksilver.  Their  tinctorial  ait 
included  dyeing  in  yellow,  white,  and  black ;  and  they  could  al&) 
dye  purple  by  means  of  alkanet  and  archiL  All  these  changes 
brought  about  in  the  appearance  of  bodies  seemed  to  be  modifi- 
cations of  their  properties,  and  consequently  to  l^timize  the 
expectation  of  effecting  transmutation.  We  should,  however, 
recollect  that  the  idea  of  the  fixedness  of  the  proi)ertie8  of  bodies 
is  wholly  modem.  Even  Bacon  wrote  in  the  seventeenth  century: 
**  Observing  all  the  qualities  of  gold,  we  find  that  it  is  yellov, 
very  heavy,  of  a  certain  specific  gravity,  malleable,  and  ductile  to 
a  certain  degree ;  and  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  f ormdas 
and  processes  necessary  to  produce  at  will  the  yellow  color,  the 
high  specific  gravity,  the  ductility,  and  knows,  also,  the  means 
of  producing  these  qualities  in  different  degrees,  will  perceive 
the  means  and  be  able  to  take  the  measures  necessary  to  unite 
these  qualities  into  a  definite  body ;  and  from  this  will  result  its 
transmutation  into  gold/'  This  was,  in  fact,  the  dream  and  the 
mastering  passion  of  the  alchemy  of  the  middle  ages  and  the 
Benaissance. 

These  conceptions  were  very  ancient,  and  must  be  looked  for 
in  their  original  forms  in  the  Greek  philosophy.  The  germ  of 
the  doctrine  of  transmutation  is  in  the  Timseus.  It  rests  on  the 
idea  of  primitive  matter,  the  indifferent  supporter  of  all  lie  qual- 
ities that  can  be  heaped  upon  it.  Plato  insists  Tix)on  the  idea, 
which  he  regards  as  fundamental^  that  '^the  thing  which  re- 
ceives all  bodies  never  comes  out  from  its  own  substance.  It  is 
the  common  basis  of  all  the  different  substances,  and  is  depriyed 
of  all  the  forms  which  it  would  receive  otherwise."  The  primary 
matter  was  supposed  to  be  composed  of  fire,  which  made  it  visi- 
ble, earth,  which  made  it  tangible,  air,  and  water,  which  asra^ed 
the  union  of  the  earth  and  the  fire— these  four  elements  being 
formed  of  minute  corpuscles,  susceptible  of  changing  into  one 
another ;  for  we  see,  says  Plato, "  that  water,  in  condensing,  be- 
comes stone  and  earth,  and  in  melting  and  dividing  itself  np, 
becomes  wind  and  air.  Air  inflamed  becomes  fire ;  fiire,  condensed 
and  extinguished,  resumes  the  form  of  air ;  air,  thickening, 
changes  into  mist,  and  then  flows  as  water ;  and  from  water  are 
formed  earth  and  stones." 

All  bodies  were  believed  to  be  the  seat  of  a  transformation  of 
this  kind.  Under  the  influence  of  this  thought,  Proclus  wrote, 
'*  Things  being  never  able  to  preserve  a  nature  of  their  own,  vho 
shall  dare  affirm  that  one  of  them  is  this  rather  than  the  other  ?" 
It  is,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  a  necessary  law  of  nature  that  bodies 
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are  modified,  and  transformation  is  possible.  This  determinist 
conception  was  afterward  mingled  in  the  minds  of  the  alchemists 
with  Oriental  mysticism ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  it  pre- 
sented, in  the  Greek  philosophers  Thales,  Anaximenes,  Heracli- 
tus,  Empedocles,  Plato,  and  their  immediate  heirs,  a  really  sci- 
entific character.  Michael  Psellus  was  faithful  to  their  doc- 
trine when  he  wrote  to  the  Patriarch  Xiphilin,  in  a  letter  which 
was  used  as  the  Preface  to  the  Collection  of  the  Qreek  Alchemists : 
^  The  changes  of  nature  are  made  naturally,  not  by  virtue  of 
an  incantation  or  a  miracle,  or  of  a  secret  formula.  There  is  an 
art  of  transmutation.  .  .  .  You  want  me  to  teach  you  the  art  that 
resides  in  fire  and  furnaces,  and  which  produces  the  destructioii 
of  substances  and  the  transmutation  of  their  natures.  Some  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  secret  knowledge,  gained  by  initiation,  which 
they  have  not  tried  to  reduce  to  a  rational  form ;  which  seems  to 
me  an  enormous  error.  For  myself,  I  try  first  to  learn  the  causes, 
and  to  deduce  from  them  a  rational  explanation  of  the  facts.  I 
sought  it  in  the  nature  of  the  four  elements,  from  which  every- 
thing comes  by  combination,  and  to  which  everything  returns  by 
solution.^' 

From  Greece  alchemy  then  received,  with  the  idea  of  a  pri- 
mary matter  and  the  system  of  atoms,  a  whole  contingent  of 
rationalistic  notions  which  subsequently  modified  more  or  less 
Christian  mysticism  and  the  traditions  of  the  East.  The  effort 
of  the  alchemists  of  the  middle  ages  to  divest  the  metals  of  their 
individual  qualities  in  order  to  reach  the  primitive  matter,  the 
mercury  of  the  old  philosophers,  was  then  in  harmony  with  Pla- 
to's metaphysics.  But,  in  the  operations  they  performed  for  that 
end,  they  could  only  determine  the  indefinite  transformation  of 
the  elements,  and  they  represented  the  mysterious  process  under 
the  symbolical  form  of  a  ring-serpent  which  has  neither  begin- 
ning nor  end.  This  hopeless  picture  of  chemistry  did  not  cease  to 
be  true  till  the  end  of  the  last  century.  By  introducing  the  bal- 
ance into  laboratories,  Lavoisier  demonstrated  that  the  weight  of 
metals  is  invariable,  and,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  origin  of  all 
chemical  phenomena  lies  in  the  reactions  of  a  small  number  of 
nndecomposable  bodies,  the  weight  and  properties  of  which  are 
constant. 

This  great  discovery  sapped  the  alchemic  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
mutation at  its  very  f oimdations.  It  is,  however,  still  permissi- 
ble to  ask  if  the  present  elements,  as  yet  undecomposed,  are  really 
simple  bodies.  If  Prout's  hyjMDthesis  that  they  are  polymers  of 
hydrogen  could  be  demonstrated,  the  hope  of  passing  from  one  to 
the  other  would  be  entirely  legitimate.  But  the  recently  carefully 
made  determinations  of  the  equivalents  of  simple  bodies  by  Du- 
mas and  Stas  have  weakened  that  theory.    The  laws  of  specific 
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heat,  moreoY er,  do  not  permit  us  to  see  in  onr  present  simple  bodies 
polymers  of  the  same  substance  comparable  to  known  polym^ 
The  specific  heat  of  the  last  increases,  according  to  Woestjn'slaw, 
with  the  complex  structure  of  their  molecule,  while  the  specin: 
heat  of  simple  bodies  varies,  according  to  Dulong  and  PetiVs  law, 
inversely  as  their  equivalents. 

We  may,  nevertheless,  conceive  the  unity  of  matter  in  auotlier 
sense.  Some  chemists  oppose  to  Front's  hypothesis  a  new  ani: 
more  comprehensive  one,  which  consists  in  regarding  the  elements 
as  states  of  stable  equilibrium  in  which  matter  exhibits  itself. 
"  In  this  order  of  thought,"  says  M.  Berthelot, "  a  body  reputed 
simple  could  be  destroyed  but  not  decomposed  in  the  ordinarr 
sense.  At  the  moment  of  destruction  it  would  at  once  transfom 
itself  into  one  or  several  other  simple  bodies,  identical  witli  or 
resembling  the  existing  elements.  But  the  atomic  weights  of  tie 
new  elements  could  not  offer  any  commensurable  relation  wii 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  primary  body  from  which  they  are  prch 
duced  by  metamorph(»is.  More  than  this:  by  working  under 
different  conditions  we  might  see  appear  sometimes  one  system, 
sometimes  another,  of  simple  bodies,  developed  by  the  transforms 
tion  of  another  element.  Only  the  absolt^te  weight  would  lemain 
invariable  in  the  course  of  the  transmutations.'' 

Even  under  this  hypothesis  the  hope  of  forming  simple  bocits 
need  not  seem  chimericaL  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  more  res- 
sons  for  encouraging  it  than  for  condemning  it.  All  tiiat  can  \^. 
said  respecting  it  is  that  the  present  condition  of  science  does  no; 
allow  us  to  discern  any  method  that  will  lead  to  the  end.  'Woiic 
it  not  be  wiser,  then,  to  make  our  theories  more  complete  ratltT 
than  venture  into  this  darkness  without  a  guiding  thread  ?  I:  L* 
no  mystery  to  any  one  that  they  greatly  need  improvement  T:^ 
imponderable  fluids  have  only  just  i)a8sed  away  ;  the  ether,  to , 
seems  to  be  already  withdrawing,  taking  along  with  it,  perhaps, 
the  atom  of  the  chemists ;  and  does  it  not  seem  that  everything  s 
about  to  be  explained  by  motion  ? 

M.  Berthelot  discusses  these  questions  with  his  wcll*bioT: 
vigor  and  originality.  His  work,  erudite  and  pointeo  is  F 
ticularly  instructive  to  the  thinker.  He  in  fact  restorobto  ^ 
view  the  affiliation  of  the  systems  that  were  conceived  t  tl- 
birth  of  chemistry,  and  which  have  been  revived  at  our  tr  ^ 
the  effort  to  resolve  the  eternal  problem  of  the  constitutie 
matter.— IVarwZafecJ  for  The  Populcvr  Science  Monihly  from 
Bevue  Scientifique. 
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IRRIGATION  IN  CHINA.* 
Bt  qekebal  tchekq  ki  tong. 

I  PURPOSE  to  describe  what  has  been  accomplished  in  ntiliz- 
ing  the  natural  waters  in  our  country,  where  for  four  thousand 
years  we  have  sought  to  get  all  we  could  out  of  them.  By  means 
of  economical  utilization  our  lands,  notwithstanding  the  extraor- 
dinary multiplication  of  our  people,  have  furnished  us  ample 
supplies  of  food.  One  of  our  proverbs  says,  *'  Always  have  chil- 
dren ;  Providence,  which  brings  them  to  light,  will  not  let  them 
die  of  hunger/'  You  never  see  insects,  creatures  of  nature  as  we 
are,  dying  of  hunger ;  why  should  men  suffer  more  from  it  than 
these  little  ones  ?  Every  one,  therefore,  ought  to  find  support  on 
the  ground  he  lives  upon ;  but  to  do  this  we  must  take  advantage 
of  all  the  circumstances.  If  the  ground  is  not  sufficient  for  our 
wants,  we  should  add  to  it  the  fruitfulness  of  water,  subjected  to 
our  use.  While  the  Western  people  have  done  much  to  utilize 
water  wherever  it  seems  available,  there  are,  to  my  view,  many 
defects  in  their  management.  I  believe  water  is  made  to  be  used 
everywhere,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  science,  this 
rule  is  not  always  conformed  to  in  the  West.  With  all  their  engi- 
neering works,  well-water  fails  in  the  large  cities,  and  that  from 
the  rivers  has  to  be  used.  It  is  impure,  and  consequently  un- 
wholesome. In  China,  where  we  have  had  the  same  difficulty  to 
contend  with,  we  applied  the  remedy  long  ago  by  always  boiling 
such  water  previous  to  using  it — applying  the  anti-microbio 
remedy  before  the  existence  of  microbes  had  been  scientifically 
determined. 

The  efforts  of  our  ancestors  to  subject  the  waters  to  their  use 
date  from  an  enormous  antiquity ;  I  have  documents  that  show 
how  this  was  done  forty  centuries  ago.  Notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merous modem  inventions  to  facilitate  the  labor  and  manipula- 
tion, we  have  resolved  the  most  difficult  problems  in  such  a  manner 
that  nothing  can  be  shown  to  this  day  that  surpasses  what  has 
been  accomplished  among  us  by  the  most  primitive  methods.  By 
virtue  of  our  system  of  irrigation  our  fields  give  us  three  crops  a 
year  without  asking  for  any  intervals  of  rest.  Our  liberally 
watered  land  is  like  a  peasant  woman  ignorant  of  the  refine- 
ments and  weariness  of  the  society  woman,  whose  children  fol- 
low one  after  another  in  the  regular  order  of  nature.  This  com- 
parison may  seem  a  little  vague ;  but  in  China  we  believe  that 
the  sky  is  masculine  and  the  earth  feminine ;  that  the  one  acts 
and  the  other  produces ;  and  that  all  fertility  is  the  result  of  the 

*  An  addresfl,  dellrered  July  26, 1889,  before  the  Congress  for  the  Utilization  of  Waters. 
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close  union  of  these  two  constituent  elements  of  our  world.  That 
is  the  fundamental  idea  of  our  agricultural  and  hydraulic  phi- 
losophy. 

The  distribution  of  water  by  canals  dates^  in  China,  from  the 
fabuloiis  epoch.    Having  been  carried  on  before  letters  and  liter- 
ature existed,  we  do  not  know  what  method  was  at  first  employei 
In  the  year  2300  B.  c,  according  to  our  annals,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Yao,  China  was  visited  by  a  deluge  extending  over  the 
whole  empire.     It  lasted  nine  years,  during  which  the  ¥k4e 
country  was  a  submarine  domain.    The  waters  of  this  flood  were 
drained  away  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Emperor  Yu,  our  Kcah, 
who  employed  seven  years  in  dividing  the  country  into  nine 
regions,  separated  from  one  another  by  artificial  water-couTs« 
which  were  like  natural  frontiers.     After  the  water  had  been 
withdrawn  he  had  the  qualities  of  the  lands  of  each  province 
examined,  and  the  products  ascertained  which  they  could  afford; 
established  the  unit  of  land  measure,  and  fixed  nine  classes  of  im- 
posts, graduated  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  lands  and  tteir 
situation.    The  conditions  thus  established  lasted  ten  centories. 

In  1100  B.  c.  the  prime  minister  of  the  Emperor  Wou-Weng, 
Tcheou-Kung,  constructed  norias,  or  hydraulic  machines  of  sim- 
ple design  and  working,  by  which  water  was  raised  to  a  height  to 
which  it  had  never  been  carried  before,  and  made  reservoirs  and 
canals  for  irrigation.  Water  was  conducted,  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery, from  the  wells  to  the  dry  hill-tops,  and  water  provision 
was  assured  for  times  of  drought.  Agriculture,  in  consequence, 
flourished.  Other  measures  of  Tcheou-Kung  comprised  the  pro- 
mulgation of  laws  respecting  the  boimdaries  of  prox>erties  and  the 
prevention  of  trespasses.  The  fields  were  divided  into  squares 
called  wells,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  Chinese  character  sig- 
nifying a  well,  surrounded  and  furrowed  by  ditches  so  arrange'! 
that  eight  farmers,  each  tilling  his  own  tract,  united  in  cultivat- 
ing the  ninth,  interior  tract,  which  belonged  to  the  state,  and  the 
produce  of  which  paid  their  rent. 

The  system  succeeded  to  a  marvel.  Each  tenant  was  proprie- 
tor of  about  fifteen  acres,  the  whole  product  of  which  belonged  to 
him,  while  the  state  was  really  proprietor  of  the  whole,  and  hal 
as  a  landlord,  the  income  of  the  ninth  tract.  Besides  this,  eac': 
farmer  had  some  3,350  square  metres  of  ground  for  his  f arm-yarl 
and  his  mulberry-trees.  Thus  he  always  enjoyed  a  surplus  of 
provision,  of  pork  and  poultry  for  food,  and  silk  for  clothing,  i'o 
one  at  this  time  was  richer  or  poorer  than  another,  but  a  com- 
plete social  equality  existed,  and  every  one,  they  say,  was  satis- 
fied. The  dynasty  under  which  this  system  was  established  ttl 
into  decay  about  600  B.  c,  when  a  period  of  feudal  oppression  se: 
in  that  lasted  for  two  himdred  years.    At  the  end  of  that  timr 
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Prince  Honan-Kung,  having  obtained  the  supremacy  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tchi,  returned  to  the  system  of  Tcheon-Kung  in  a  modi- 
fied form.  He  appointed  a  minister  and  other  officers  of  waters, 
who  visited  all  parts  of  the  country  and  attended  to  the  execution 
of  the  works  needed  to  prevent  the  visitation  of  the  two  great 
scourges  of  drought  and  floods.  By  these  energetic  measures 
the  kingdom  of  Tchi  was  made  the  richest  state  of  the  time. 
When  the  Emperor  Tsing-Tse-Houang,  B.  c.  250,  reunited  the 
Chinese  Empire,  he  made  the  lands  free  to  all,  and  imposed  a  tax 
instead  of  the  cultivation  of  the  ninth  for  the  state.  Previous  to 
this  he  had  constructed  the  Tcheng-Ko  Canal,  to  conduct  water 
from  the  Eang  River  to  the  Pe  Mountain,  by  the  aid  of  which 
some  nine  hundred  thousand  or  one  million  acres  of  formerly 
sterile  land  were  made  fertile,  so  as  by  its  increased  wealth  great- 
ly to  aid  him  in  transforming  his  kingdom  into  an  empire.  Un- 
happily, he  was  dazzled  by  his  great  success.  He  allowed  the 
canals  to  be  neglected,  and  the  country  in  consequence  fell  from 
its  high  estate  of  prosperity ;  and,  as  it  is  related  in  one  of  our 
historical  books,  *'  the  dynasty  of  Tcheou,  who  founded  the  meth- 
od of  well-lands,  survived  for  eight  hundred  years,  with  a  happy 
people  and  prosperous  landholders.  Tsing  followed  an  opposite 
policy,  neglecting  the  canals;  and  his  family  only  reigned  for 
two  generations,  because  so  many  of  his  people  were  ruined  and 
their  hearts  were  turned  away  from  it.*'  Thus  the  utilization  of 
the  waters  had  become  a  great  political  factor.  This  is  not 
strange,  because  the  Chinese  are  eminently  an  agricultural  people. 
The  system  of  Tsing  was  continued,  except  that  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion was  reduced,  under  the  Han  dynasty,  which  arose  202  B.  c. 
But  after  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  a  series  of  inunda- 
tions— ^the  first  that  had  occurred  in  two  thousand  years,  or  since 
Yu's  time — ^began  in  the  Yellow  River  and  resisted  all  attempts 
to  check  them  until  a  thorough  method  was  adopted,  under  the 
direction  of  a  special  minister  of  hydraulic  works.  At  the  same 
time  the  productiveness  of  the  land  reached  by  the  new  canals 
was  greatly  increased.  In  the  regions  distant  from  the  rivers 
irrigating  wells  were  dug,  and  a  period  set  in  of  activity  in  hy- 
draulic works  and  general  use  of  water  which  has  not  been  sur- 
passed. 

The  success  of  the  proprietors  who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
the  irrigation  works  encouraged  others  to  construct  similar  ones, 
each  according  to  his  means  and  for  the  advantage  of  his  ten- 
ants. This  method  differed  from  that  of  Tcheou.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  lands  was  more  unequal,  but  the  regulation  of  the 
waters  had  been  so  perfected  that  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom 
received  a  decided  impulse ;  and  China  still  has  reason  to  thank 
the  authors  of  the  transformation  for  the  permanent  benefits  it 
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has  conferred.  The  works  were  extended  and  added  to  from  tisie 
to  time,  and  the  construction  of  the  canal  P^  gave  origin  to  a 
popular  song  celebrating  the  benefits  derived  from  canaUzation. 
The  transportation  of  rice  by  these  artificial  channels  dates  from 
the  third  century,  when  the  Emperor  Min^Te  had  a  canal  con- 
structed which  added  more  than  300,000  acres  of  land  to  cultiy&r 
tion  and  was  used  for  the  transportation  of  arms  and  provisicm. 
From  this  time  there  was  more  tiian  enough  food  in  China. 

The  efforts  of  the  Thangs  in  the  sixth  century  were  less  re- 
markable than  those  of  their  predecessors,  because  the  more  im- 
portant enterprises  had  already  been  executed.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  these  was  the  excavation  of  a  lake  in  624  a.  b.  by  the 
celebrated  poet  Pe  Ku  I,  who  was  also  a  prefect.  It  was  supplied 
by  the  Tsien  Tang  River,  and  watered  a  space  of  between  90,(»3 
and  100,000  acres.  The  dam  was  solidly  built,  but  permitted  the 
water  to  filter  through  in  such  a  way  as  to  fall  slowly  on  the  land 
below  the  level  of  the  lake.  The  bank,  planted  with  i>each-trees 
and  weeping  willows,  became  a  favorite  promenade  for  literati 
and  poets.  The  lake  was  crossed  by  six  bridges^  beneath  which 
the  flowers  of  the  lotus  waved,  and  the  promenade  was  the  first 
water-side  pleasure-walk  that  existed  in  China.  This  lake  was 
enlarged  under  the  Sung  dynasty  by  the  poet  Sou-Tong-Pao,  who 
added  what  is  called  the  outer  lake.  New  dams  were  built,  and 
travelers  who  resort  to  the  lake  are  still  a^le  to  admire  the  beauti- 
ful as  well  as  useful  work  of  the  two  great  poets,  who  enjoyed 
also  the  rare  privilege  of  being  great  engineers. 

The  Sung  dynasty,  in  the  ninth  century,  desiring  largely  to 
extend  the  system  of  canals,  created  a  new  department,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  placed  a  minister  called  the  Governor  of  the 
Waters.  Besides  this,  a  superintendent  of  the  transportation  of 
rice  was  appointed  to  administer  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
Yellow  River,  to  whom  were  assigned  the  study  of  the  regimen  of 
the  waters  and  the  food-needs  of  the  provinces,  the  classification 
of  productive  lands  according  to  their  value  and  position,  and  the 
supervision  of  the  mulberry  culture.  This  was  the  second  period 
of  Chinese  agrictdtural  prosperity.  Another  improvement  was 
introduced  in  the  tenth  century,  when  sluice -dikes  were  in- 
vented which  could  be  closed  in  times  of  flood  and  opened  in 
dry  seasons. 

An  overflow  of  the  Tai  Hu  River  in  the  province  of  Su  Chiu, 
in  1160,  moved  the  censor  Li  Kie  to  propose  three  projects  to  the 
throne:  To  make  sluices  and  dams;  to  establish  competitions 
among  officers  and  others  in  plans  for  hydraulic  works ;  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fall  and  winter  seasons  of  low  water,  when 
the  people  were  not  engaged  on  their  farms,  to  employ  them  in 
constructing  the  works.    The  propositions  were  accepted,  and  the 
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•works  constructed  in  pursuance  of  them  proved  to  be  of  great 
practical  value. 

The  first  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  in  1360,  gave  orders  to 
have  the  obstructed  canals  restored  and  reopened,  so  as  to  show 
that  his  first  act  was  to  think  of  the  food  and  clothing  of  his  peo- 
ple. When  another  flood  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Yung  Lo,  the 
work  of  repairing  damages  and  providing  permanently  against 
future  disaster  was  carried  on  day  and  night  under  the  direction 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  mingled  with  the  people  and 
shared  their  labors.  Under  another  emperor  the  very  difficult 
and  expensive  works  of  what  is  called  the  ''canal  of  multiple 
benefits ''  were  completed,  so  as  to  furnish  water  to  more  than  a 
million  acres.  The  present  dynasty,  besides  continuing  the  work 
of  maintaining  the  canals,  has  published,  under  the  Emperor 
Kien  Lung,  in  1737,  a  grand  encyclopsedia  of  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture in  seventy-eight  volumes.  The  preparation  of  the  work 
was  intrusted  to  agriculturists  and  literati,  who  were  careful  to 
announce  in  the  introduction  that  they  had  no  intention  of  pro- 
mulgating new  ideas,  but  only  to  collate  the  most  valuable  methods 
and  observations  contained  in  the  former  works  of  the  wise  men 
of  the  empire.  This  cyclopcBdia  is  a  store-house  of  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  the  utilization  of  water,  and  demonstrates 
the  advance  which  the  Chinese  had  made  in  extreme  antiquity  in 
that  important  branch  of  agriculture. 

My  country  is  essentially  agricultural,  and,  in  order  that 
agriculture  might  prosper,  we  have  applied  ourselves,  as  you  see, 
to  give  the  land  drink.  The  Emperor  Yu,  after  he  had  delivered 
us  from  the  flood,  planned  courses  of  water  to  flow  over  the  land, 
as  the  Creator  has  furnished  us  with  veins  carrying  the  blood 
through  our  bodies.  Confucius,  si)eaking  of  Yu,  said  that  all  his 
efforts  could  be  summarized  in  the  creation  of  the  canals.  They 
were  the  motive  force  of  the  empire,  and  also  an  effective  means 
of  diminishing  the  destructive  action  of  torrents  and  avoiding  in- 
undations. These  prosperous  times  have  continued  the  model  and 
the  ideal  of  China.  The  successors  of  Yu,  whenever  they  devi- 
ated from  the  road  that  he  marked  out,  saw  all  their  dynasties 
extinguished  in  consequence  of  disasters  caused  by  their  neglect. 
The  people  have  contributed  their  part  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
water  system.  They  have  set  water-plants  on  the  water-sides  to 
strengthen  the  marshy  soil  and  gain  new  tracts  of  land,  whereby 
the  fields  have  been  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  canals,  while 
the  farmers  have  not  taken  heed  of  the  contraction  of  the  liquid 
arteries.  Then,  in  time,  the  water,  not  having  sufficient  outlet, 
would  overflow.  Our  efforts  are  now  devoted  to  making  such 
things  impossible,  and  to  preventing  the  canals  being  obstructed 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  land. 
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But  while  our  farmer  has  the  fault  of  trying  to  get  too  mndi 
out  of  water's-edge  plantations^  he  is  distinguished  by  many 
economical  qualities.  He  has  infinitely  multiplied  the  branches 
of  the  artificial  rivers  that  the  wisdom  of  our  emi)erors  and  their 
ministers  has  created;  rich  in  numerous  children,  he  has  used 
their  hands  to  subdivide  the  ditches  and  drain  them  througli 
thousands  of  irrigating  rills;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  constant 
presence  of  the  precious  liquid,  he  has  realized  prodigies  in  cro|& 
Water  permits  him  to  use  natural  manure  diluted  to  the  fifteenth, 
according  to  the  precepts  of  our  sages,  and  to  return  to  the  land 
what  man  has  taken  from  it.  Water,  always  abundant,  has  fnr- 
nished  the  means  of  applying  the  method  of  transplanting  to  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  and  thereby  getting  larger  returns;  and  it 
has  made  the  constitution  of  small  properties  possible,  and  ex- 
treme subdivision  of  the  land  by  which  an  intensive  cultivation  is 
secured  for  the  smallest  parcel.  It  is  true  that  other  factors,  the 
patience  of  our  peasantry,  the  wise  organization  of  our  mutual 
banks,  and  our  inveterate  habit  of  spending  our  money  on  the 
ground,  have  contributed  much  to  our  agricultural  prosperity ; 
but  all  these  would  have  amounted  to  little  in  comparison  if  they 
had  not  been  supplemented  by  the  vast  irrigating  works. 

I  will  add  that  without  these  gigantic  works  the  Chinese 
could  never  have  reached  the  high  degree  of  perfection  they 
have  attained  in  one  of  the  most  important  of  their  industri^^ 
pisciculture.  Through  the  abundance  of  water  everywhere,  my 
countrymen,  instead  of  being  satisfied  to  cover  the  sea;,  rivers, 
and  lakes  with  their  fishing-boats,  have  been  able  to  devote  them- 
selves extensively  to  the  raising  of  fish.  The  spawn  is  carefully 
collected  wherever  it  is  found ;  instead  of  abandoning  it  to  the 
channels  of  the  rivers,  the  watchful  shore-dweller  puts  it  under 
protection  wherever  a  suitable  supply  of  water  is  to  be  found. 
The  irrigation  reservoirs  are  swarming  with  young  fish.  The 
fallow  rice-fields,  dammed  and  flooded  in  winter,  are  alive  with 
wriggling  carps ;  and  even  the  rain-water  cistern  is  turned  into  a 
breeding-pond. 

This  economical  management  permits  us,  without  piscicult- 
ural  societies,  to  stock  the  rivers  with  millions  of  fry,  and  to  add 
a  considerable  variety  of  fish  to  our  biUs  of  fare,  a  part  of  which 
is  consumed  fresh,  while  the  rest,  salted  or  dried,  is  dispat'Ched 
into  all  parts  of  the  empire  and  sold  at  a  moderate  but  always 
remunerative  price. 

As  a  whole,  our  system  of  water  regulation  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  intelligence  and  labor 
of  men.  To  it  China  owes  very  largely  the  comfortable  condition 
of  its  innumerable  inhabitants.  It  is  not  perfect,  for  it  still 
leaves  much  to  be  desired ;  but  we  know  well  what  is  wanting. 
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and  what  must  be  done  to  supply  it.  If  we  had  fancied  that  there 
were  no  defects  in  it^  recent  events,  including  the  irresistible  and 
disastrous  overflows  of  Yellow  River,  would  have  demonstrated 
the  contrary.  They  teach  us  that  unceasing  vigilance  must  be 
exercised  in  keeping  the  artificial  waterways  open,  and  that  ad- 
ditional works  are  needed  to  make  the  system  complete. 

A  difBioulty  resulting  from  the  special  character  of  our  social 
organization  stands  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  new  works. 
The  whole  of  our  territory  is  under  cultivation.  There  is  not  a 
comer  of  the  land  capable  of  producing  a  crop  that  has  not  been 
devoted  to  some  profitable  occupation.  To  construct  new  canals, 
enormous  sums  additional  to  the  expense  of  labor— very  consider- 
able at  the  cheapest  wages — ^would  have  to  be  applied  to  the 
indemnification  of  dispossessed  proprietors.  There  is  also  consid- 
erable diversity  in  the  plans  that  are  under  consideration.  Some 
favor  the  addition  of  new  canals  to  the  old  ones.  Others  prefer 
vast  basins,  artificial  lakes  for  the  storage  of  the  water  of  freshets, 
whence  it  may  be  drawn  when  wanted,  to  distribute  over  the 
country  fertility  instead  of  desolation.  Formidable  as  the  ob- 
stacles to  immediate  execution  may  be,  we  can  foresee  the  time 
when  these  great  works,  indispensable  to  the  completeness  of  our 
hydraulic  system,  shall  have  been  brought  to  a  good  end.  Then 
China,  endowed  with  the  grandest  system  of  water  distribution 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep 
up  the  good  condition  of  the  work  of  the  ancients  with  its  modem 
additions.— IVon^fcrfed  for  the  PopiUar  Science  Monthly  from  the 
Revue  Sdentifique. 


RICE  AND  ITS  CULTURK 

By  L.  W.  ROBAKTS. 

THE  rice-plant  {Oryza  sativa)  is  a  member  of  the  grass  family, 
and  furnishes  one  of  the  most  valuable  grains  known  to  eco- 
nomical science.  It  is  cultivated,  by  the  aid  of  abundant  irriga- 
tion, in  numerous  varieties  in  most  warm  countries,  and  in  the 
East  Indies  and  China  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  human  beings.  The  grain  is  also  applied  to  me- 
chanical uses  in  the  arts,  and  the  straw  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
prized  materials  of  that  class. 

Ages  before  the  discovery  of  America  rice  was  cultivated  in 
India,  and  is  of  volunteer  growth  in  many  parts  of  that  country, 
"  but  principally  on  river-banks,  where  the  seed  was  perhaps  let 
falL**  There  is  a  wild  rice  preferred  by  the  wealthy  of  Hindo- 
stan,  but,  on  account  of  its  small  yield,  it  is  not  much  grown. 

There  is  no  certainty  of  the  place  of  the  nativity  of  this  valu- 
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able  graixL  The  Chinese  have  much  improved  it  by  selection^ 
which  practice  was  in  early  years  enforced  by  an  imperial  edict 
requiring  the  planting  of  only  the  largest  grains.  The  most  Tain- 
able  variety  grown  in  this  coxmtry  was  secured  by  a  South  Caro- 
lina planter,  who,  upon  observing  some  notably  long  g^rains  upon 
a  head,  secured  them,  and  so  obtained  the  kind  called  the  long 
grain.  In  the  island  of  Ceylon  there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  varieties. 

Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  introduction  of  rice  into  this 
country :  one,  that  it  was  brought  from  the  island  of  Madagascar 
toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  planted  in  a  gar- 
den in  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  thicUy  settled  parts  of  the 
city  of  Charleston ;  and  from  this  came  the  seed  **  that  has  made 
South  Carolina  the  great  rice-growing  State/'  Another  account 
claims  that  it  was  first  grown  in  Virginia  by  (Jovemor  Berkeley, 
of  unenviable  fame,  as  early  as  1647. 

There  are  three  varieties  in  the  rice-growing  States :  1.  ''White 
rice,  valued  for  its  earliness  and  for  growing  upon  uplands,  the 
husk  cream-colored,  and  an  ounce  containing  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  grains.  2.  The  gold-seeded,  with  a  deep-yellow  husk,  and 
large,  fine  white  grain,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  grains  to  the 
ounce.  3.  The  long  grain,  a  sub-variety  of  the  gold  seed,  having 
eight  hundred  and  forty  grains  to  the  ounce ;  the  grains  are  longer 
than  any  other,  and  it  is  the  most  valued  for  cultivation :  for  home 
use  a  long-awned  variety,  called  the  white  seed,  is  often  sown.** 

It  is  of  the  rice-fields  of  the  tide-lands  of  the  Georgia  and  Caro- 
lina coast,  and  of  the  adjacent  islands,  that  we  would  speak.  To 
those  who  have  never  been  among  them,  these  rice  plantations 
would  afford  much  tha^i  is  both  novel  and  interesting.  This  ever- 
green region,  where  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  whippoorwiU  and 
song  of  the  sweet-throated  mocking-bird  float  up  through  the 
moss-covered  trees ;  and  negroes,  fever  and  ague,  rice-birds  and 
alligators  abound,  would  indeed  seem  to  be  a  new  world  to  our 
Northern  brethren,  and  the  picturesque  effects  charm  the  eye  of 
the  stranger  artist.  The  rice-field  darkey  is  himself  a  distinct 
type,  totally  different  in  both  aspect  and  dialect  from  the  negroes 
of  the  interior ;  and  a  not  uninteresting  sight  is  the  force,  as  with 
song  and  shout  they  take  their  way  along  the  embankment  to  the 
rice-field.  Their  ancestors  for  generations  back,  or,  as  they  would 
tell  you,  *'  mi  f arrar  an'  mi  granf arrar,''  have  lived  and  labored  in 
these  malarial  regions,  and  they  accept  chill  and  fever  and  other 
infelicities  incident  to  these  localities  as  imavoidable  evils,  plod- 
ding on  with  no  higher  aim  nor  hope,  careless  for  the  future,  and 
not  over-anxious  for  the  present.  The  cost  of  living  is  small,  as 
not  many  nor  very  warm  garments  are  considered  necessary,  and 
the  rice-field  darkey's  ideas  of  a  wardrobe  are  extremely  limited. 
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from  both  blissful  ignorance  and  choice.  Fish  and  game  are 
plentiful,  and  in  these  regions  a  heavy  diet  is  to  be  indulged  in 
only  at  great  risk.  Free  labor  is  found  to  be  more  remunerative 
than  slave,  inasmuch  as  the  idle  or  inefficient  can  be  dismissed ; 
and  the  rice-planter  of  to-day  has  not  necessarily  the  care  of  the 
sick  nor  the  doctor's  bills  of  the  ante-heUv/m  time,  when  the  very 
best  physicians  were  employed.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  wonder- 
ful relief  from  anxious  care ;  and  the  providing  in  every  way  for 
the  wants  of  a  large  plantation  of  negroes,  great  and  small,  was 
no  sinecure. 

The  best  rice-lands  are  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  for  the  con- 
venience of  flooding  by  the  opening  of  the  tide-gates,  and  also  of 
conveying  the  grain  to  the  mills.  They  must  be  so  situated  as  to 
escape  the  salt  and  brackish  water,  but  be  below  the  reach  of  fresh- 
ets, which  are  often  most  disastrous.  They  are  alluvial  lands, 
composed  principally  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  and  when 
dry  have  the  api>earance  of  soot.  Good  crops  can  be  made  on 
other  low  lands,  if  so  lying  that  they  may  be  drained  and  flooded 
at  wilL  These  plantations  have  been  and  still  are  valuable  pos- 
sessions. It  costs  no  inconsiderable  sum  to  get  them  in  order 
for  planting,  though  less  than  formerly,  as  the  planter  of  to-day 
cultivates  fewer  acres.  The  land  is  regularly  laid  out  by  a  com- 
plete system  of  embankments  and  ditches,  forming  independent 
fields — ^the  size  of  the  fields  being  limited  by  the  number  of  hands 
that  can  finish  one  day's  necessary  work  of  cultivation  in  a  day, 
usually  from  fourteen  to  twenty  acres. 

The  plantations  are  surrounded  by  a  dam  or  levee,  with  flood- 
gates and  trunks,  through  which  they  are  irrigated  from  the  river. 
They  are  divided  in  squares,  banked  in,  with  a  large  ditch  near 
the  banks,  which  receives  the  water  from  the  trunks  for  irriga- 
tion through  smaller  ditches  fifty  feet  apart,  through  which  the 
fields  are  also  drained  at  ebb-tide. 

Rice  Culture.— Early  in  the  winter  the  water  is  all  drawn 
off,  that  the  banks  may  be  strengthened,  ditches  mended,  and  the 
ground  plowed  or  hoed.  In  warm  changes  the  water  is  again 
turned  on.  In  March  drains  are  cleansed,  ground  kept  dry,  clods 
broken  up,  and  all  made  smooth  with  harrow  or  hoe.  In  April, 
and  until  about  the  middle  of  May,  the  grain  is  sown  in  trenches, 
a  four-inch  trenching-hoe  being  used,  running  at  right  angles  to 
the  ditches,  and  about  sixteen  inches  apart.  By  some  the  fields 
are  cross-plowed,  and  the  grain  dropped  at  the  intersections.  The 
seed  is  very  carefully  selected,  and  sometimes,  in  order  to  se- 
cure only  the  fullest  grains,  the  rice  is  thrashed  by  hand  over  a 
log  or  barreL  The  seed,  when  sown,  is  lightly  covered,  and  the 
water  turned  on  and  kept  uix>n  the  field  from  four  to  six  days, 
until  the  grain  swells  and  begins  to  sprout.    If  the  seed  is  not  to 
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be  covered,  it  is  mixed  with  clayey  water  and  dried^  when  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  clay  adheres  to  prevent  the  gprains  floatiDg  ofi 
when  flooded.  With  the  first  method  the  water  is  ag^ain  turned 
on  in  the  "  sprout-flow/*  when  the  plants  sprout  **  and  appear  like 
needles  above  the  ground  ^ ;  with  the  latter  one  flooding  is  soffi- 
cient.  When  the  water  has  been  on  the  sprout  from  four  to  six 
days,  it  is  again  drawn  off ;  and  when  the  plants  are  six  weeks  old, 
they  are  lightly  hoed,  and  the  hoeing  is  repeated  in  ten  dajrs. 

Now  comes  the  stretch-flow,  when  the  young  plants,  several 
inches  high,  are  flooded  for  two  weeks  and  helped  in  their  strug- 
gle for  light  and  air,  and,  strengthened  and  invigorated  by  their 
native  element,  grow  apace ;  water  kills  the  weeds,  but  nourishes 
the  rice.  The  water  is  now  put  down  to  the  "  slack-water ''  gauge, 
and  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  plants  are  longer  than  the 
water  is  deep,  the  upper  leaves  float  *'  in  long,  waving  lines  upon 
the  surface  " — a  pretty,  refreshing  picture,  once  seen  not  soon  for- 
gotten. The  water  is  gradually  drawn  off,  and  eight  days  after,  ^ 
when  the  field  is  dry,  the  ground  is  deeply  hoed. 

Volunteer  rice,  which  is  treated  as  a  weed,  often  springs  up 
with  the  regular  crop.  It  is  both  hardy  and  prolific,  and  a  great 
pest  to  the  rice-planter.  It  can  generally  be  removed  by  the  hoes ; 
then  again  it  necessitates  replowing  and  sowing,  while  sometimes 
the  fields  have  to  be  thrown  into  dry  crops  for  a  year  or  two,  or 
to  remain  flooded  for  that  length  of  time.  When  harvested  with 
the  white,  this  red  or  volunteer  rice  greatly  reduces  its  grade, 
and  also  renders  it  unfit  for  seed. 

At  hoeing-times  a  picturesque  scene  is  presented,  with  say  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  men  and  women  abreast,  busily  plying  their  ' 
hoes ;  the  former  in  the  utmost  nigligS  of  a  laborer,  and  the  latter 
with  short,  scant  homespun  dresses  and  leggins,  aU  with  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hats,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  women,  the  head  ker- 
chiefs of  the  olden  time.  In  the  mouth  of  each  is  a  stick,  on  the 
end  of  which  is  stuck,  and  smoking,  a  small  piece  of  the  punk 
taken  from  the  heart  of  the  oak.  This  smoke  is  for  the  purpo^ 
of  driving  away  the  myriads  of  ''pesky'*  sand-flies  that  are  more 
than  enough  to  drive  one  wild,  sometimes  so  thick  that  they  have 
been  known  to  cast  a  shadow.  A  young  man,  whiling^  away  a 
summer  holiday  by  a  visit  to  the  rice-field,  essaying  the  same  but 
to  him  untried  expedient,  and  not  understanding  the  manner  of 
procedure,  kept  puflBng  away  as  if  smoking  a  cigar,  and  soon  had 
the  punk  in  a  bright  blaze,  so  that  he  suffered  the  xmpleasant 
consequences  that  await  the  inexperienced ;  there  is  something  to 
be  learned  even  from  an  ignorant  rice-field  darkey. 

But  in  \jTiting  of  rice  and  rice-fields  I  must  not  forget  to  give 
some  prominence  to  the  ravaging  army  of  birds  that  feast  upon 
the  tender  sprout  and  ripened  grain,  sometimes  almost  or  quite 
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appropriating  the  crop.  The  ric5e-bird  proper  of  Georgia  and  Caro- 
lina (Eniberiza  oryzivora),  the  reed-bird  of  the  Middle  States,  and 
the  bobolink  of  the  North  and  West,  is  one  and  the  same.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  sparrow,  and,  while  of  grave  and  somber  color- 
ing during  some  months  of  the  year,  again  decks  itself  in  livelier 
plumage ;  and  the  quick,  merry  songs  which  enliven  the  grassy 
meadows  during  the  breeding  season,  give  place  later  to  a  "  short, 
sharp  chirrup/'  They  are  migratory,  spending  their  winters 
mainly  in  the  Western  Isles.  They  come  to  the  Southern  States 
in  early  spring,  leave,  and  return  to  the  rice-fields  in  September 
and  October.  Continual  war  is  waged  against  them  by  the  rice- 
planter,  and  they  are  annihilated  by  the  hundreds  by  the  rusty 
muskets  of  the  old  darkey  and  the  army  of  negro  women ;  and 
one-garmented,  short-skirted,  dirt-besmeared  urchins,  who,  by  dint 
of  "  cracking  "  whips,  and  a  continual  switching  at  them,  manage 
to  at  least  mitigate  the  evil  and  give  the  persecuted  rice  a  chance 
to  grow.  These  little  darkeys  are  sometimes  negligent,  and  one 
of  the  old  "  drivers  *'  used  to  say,  *'  I  gie  um  a  licking,  sah,  f o  dey 
go  in  f uh  mek  show  ob  dere  bein*  fateful/' 

Then,  again,  the  rice-bird  falls  at  the  hands  of  the  rapacious 
8X)ortsman,  who  frequently  by  one  shot  puts  an  end  to  a  hcdf- 
dozen  dozen  little  lives ;  and  sometimes  weary  of  gathering  the 
plump  little  mouthf uls,  so  fat  that  they  have  been  known  to  burst 
in  falling,  leaves  many  in  the  field,  at  the  same  time  bearing  home 
with  him  far  more  than  "  f our-and-twenty  "  rice-birds  to  be  '^  baked 
in  a  pie.'* 

But  to  return  to  our  more  special  subject.  When  the  plant  ^ 
shows  a  joint  the  last  hoeing  is  given,  and  the  crop  is  ''laid  by" 
by  the  opening  of  the  flood-gates,  and  turning  on  of  the  "joint 
water"  or  "  harvest-flow,"  for  the  support  of  the  plants,  the  field 
remaining  under  water  imtil  the  grain  is  fully  ripe,  which  may  be 
two  months.  When  matured,  a  few  days  before  harvesting,  the 
field  is  finally  drained,  and  the  ditches  cleansed  by  the  "succeed- 
ing tide." 

Harvest. — ^The  rice  is  cut  with  sickles,  the  use  of  heavy  ma- 
chinery being  impracticable  in  a  rice-field.  The  crop  is  now  left ' 
to  dry ;  but  the  day  after  cutting,  when  free  from  dew,  is  tied  in 
bundles,  which  are  piled  in  ricks  or  upon  platforms  on  the  canals 
and  rivers,  so  arranged  as  to  shed  the  rain,  until  taken  off  by  the  ^ 
barges  to  the  thrashing-mills ;  these  flats  carry  each  the  harvest 
of  from  five  to  seven  acres. 

Afteb  Harvest. — ^Now  comes  the  gala  day  of  the  rice-field 
laborer,  when  the  crop  is  being  taken  to  the  mill  to  be  thrashed. 
The  barges  are  numbered,  say  from  one  to  ten,  and  great  are  the 
excitement  and  rivalry  of  the  men  in  command,  the  same  state  of 
feeling  pervading  the  whole  force.    With  flags  flying  they  bend 
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their  full  energies  in  the  race  from  the  fields  to  the  mill,  and  long 
and  wild  are  the  exultant  cries  from  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
barge  that  first  moors  at  its  destination  and  wins  the  prize  offered 
by  the  planter.  After  this  great  exertion  the  careful  master  of 
the  anie-beUum  time  generally  dealt  out  to  his  slares  the  expect€d 
grog,  and  required  a  bath  and  change  of  clothing. 

Thrashing,  etc. — ^This  is  done  by  machinery :  a  thrasher  much 
used  was  invented  by  Calvin  Emmons,  of  New  York.  It  separates 
the  grain  by  tooth-beaters,  which  make  from  seven  himdred  and 
fifty  to  eight  hundred  revolutions  per  minute.  The  barge  con- 
taining the  bundles  of  rice  i)asses  under  the  mill,  and  its  load  is 
elevated  by  hooks  to  the  floor  above.  When  thrashed,  if  the  crop 
is  small,  about  five  thousand  bushels,  it  is  put  in  sacks ;  but  if 
large,  say  about  forty  thousand  bushels,  the  paddy  or  rough  rice 
is  poured  down  a  flume  from  the  mill  to  the  hold  of  the  schooner 
in  waiting,  and  is  next  taken  to  the  cleaning-mill,  which  is  fre- 
quently owned  by  the  speculator  that  purchases  it ;  and,  when 
the  grain  is  hulled,  he  in  his  turn  Sells  it  to  the  merchant. 

By  the  old  method  the  chaff  was  removed  by  pounding  in 
hand-mortars  hollowed  out  of  pitch-pine  blocks ;  it  is  now  hulled 
by  steam-power.  When  ready  for  market,  the  rice  is  put  into 
barrels  holding  about  six  hundred  pounds.  The  average  of  sev- 
eral analyses  of  rice  gives — of  albuminoids,  7'5 ;  carbohydrates, 
76*5 ;  water,  14'6 ;  ash,  6*5.  Rice  constitutes  the  food  of  almost 
one  third  of  the  hum|in  family.  It  is  used  in  rice-meat  and  vari- 
ous aromatics,  fermented  and  distilled  into  arrack,  molded  into 
models  and  busts,  and  is  employed  in  paper-making,  cement,  and 
starch ;  the  chaff,  broken  rice  and  dust,  makes  valuable  food  for 
cattle ;  the  straw  is  sold  for  forage  and  bedding,  and  is  also  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  bonnets,  while  the  Southern  housewife  can 
tell  of  the  use  of  rice-flour  in  the  making  of  delightful  breads. 

The  total  rice  crop  in  1870,  according  to  the  Federal  census,  was 
73,635,021  pounds,  a  decided  falling  off  from  216,313,497  pounds  in 
1850,  and  187,167,032  in  1860.  The  yield  for  1879  was  better,  being 
110,131,372  pounds.  Charleston,  S.  C,  is  the  great  rice  market  of 
the  United  States.  The  American  grain  is  much  preferred  to  the 
imported,  and,  as  the  demand  is  far  greater  than  the  supply,  there 
is  still  ample  room  for  the  rice-planter. 


It  is  obfterved,  in  Dr.  G.  M.  Hamphrey's  book  on  Old  Ago,  that  tbe  ferdHty  of 
long-lived  persons  is  above  tbe  normal,  and  in  some  continoes  to  an  advanced  old 
age.  The  effect  of  the  combination  of  conditions  must  be  to  give  the  stock  of 
long-lived  people  an  advantage  in  the  raoe  for  existence,  so  that  one  would  expect 
their  number,  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  rapidlj  to  increoe. 
This  maj  help  to  account  for  the  greater  number  of  aged  people,  and. the  pro- 
longed continuance  of  vigor  among  them. 
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aiB  WILUAM  DAWaOJSr  OS' SVOLUTION. 

SIR  WILLIAM  DAWSON,  the  well- 
known  Canadian  geologist,  has 
bronght  oat,  nnder  the  auspices  of  the 
Beligioos  Tract  Society  of  London,  Eng- 
land, a  work  entitled  Modem  Ideas  of 
Evolution  as  related  to  Revelation  and 
Sdenoe.  The  title  of  the  book,  we  must 
saj  at  the  outset,  seems  to  us  a  little 
^  peculiar.  Any  idea  of  evolution  (as  the 
term  is  now  understood)  must,  if  con- 
sidered at  all,  be  considered  in  relation 
to  science ;  but  how  to  consider  it  in 
relation  to  revelation  is  not,  to  our 
mind,  easy  to  understand.  How  are 
ideas  of  evolution  to  be  brought  into 
direct  relation  with  revelation  as  a  sub- 
stantive fact!  If  revelation  is  a  sub- 
stantive, self-evident  fact,  then  there  is 
no  use  in  bringing  any  ideas  of  evolu- 
\  tion  into  comparison  with  it  The  Arab 
leader  who  burned  the  library  at  Alexan- 
dria did  not  want  to  compare  any  of  the 
books  contained  therein  with  the  Ko- 
ran, but  summarily  said :  *^  They  either 
agree  with  the  Koran  or  disagree  with 
it.  If  they  agree  with  it,  they  are  su- 
perfluous ;  if  they  disagree  with  it,  they 
are  noxious :  in  either  case  bum  them.*' 
In  like  manner,  no  one  who  reads  the 
laws  of  nature  in  the  blaze  of  an  all- 
sufficient  revelation  will  want  any  other 
light  Had  Sir  William  spoken  in  the 
title  of  his  book  of  bringing  ^*  ideas  of 
evolution  *'  into  relation  with  ^*  ideas  of 
revelation,"  the  proposition  would  have 
appeared  a  more  hopefbl  one,  and  would 
have  contained  a  certain  suggestion  of 
fair  play;  but  to  bring  mere  *Mdeas" 
on  the  one  side  into  direct  contact  with 
the  most  absolute  and  commanding  re- 
ality on  the  other,  seems — well,  not 
quite  the  right  thing  to  do.  Give  the 
**  ideas  of  evolution "  a  chance ;  let 
there  be  something  to  '*  umpire.*' 

Sir  William  Dawson  has  written  this 
book  for  a  select  circle  of  readers— a 


wide  one  possibly,  but  select  neverthe- 
less— readers  who  appreciate  such  a  de- 
scription of  Darwin  as  the  following: 
"Darwin,  as  he  sits  in  marble  on  the 
staircase  of  the  British  Museum,  repre- 
sents a  noble  figure,  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  and  capable  of  grasping  men- 
tally the  heaven  above  as  well  as  the 
earth  beneath.  As  he  appears  in  his 
recent  biography,  we  see  the  same  man 
paralyzed  by  a  spiritual  atrophy,  blinded 
and  shut  up  in  prison  and  chained  to 
the  mill  of  a  materialistic  philosophy 
where,  like  a  captive  Samson,  he  is 
doomed  to  grind  all  that  is  fair  and 
beautiful  in  nature  into  a  dry  and  form- 
less dust"  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a 
reader  at  all  accustomed  to  scientific 
method  would  wish  to  know  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  ability  to  "grasp 
mentally  the  heaven  above  as  well  as 
the  earth  beneath."  Darwin,  it  seems 
to  be  admitted,  grasped  the  earth  be- 
neath: in  order  to  grasp  the  heaven 
above— interpreting  the  words  in  a  nat- 
ural sense— he  would  have  had  to  be  an 
astronomer  in  addition  to  being  a  great 
biolog^t  and  naturalist  The  writer, 
however,  does  not  use  the  words  in 
their  natural  sense :  by  the  "  heaven 
above"  he  means  some  supernatural 
order  of  facts ;  but  could  he,  as  a  scien- 
tific man,  tell  us  of  any  one  who  to  his 
positive  knowledge  had  "  grasped  the 
heaven  above"  in  that  sense!  When 
Darwin  grasped  the  earth  beneath  he 
could  tell  us  what  he  grasped,  and  the 
world  is  vastly  the  richer  to-day  for  the 
positive  knowledge  imparted  by  him  in 
regard  to  terrestrial  facts.  But  could 
Sir  William  Dawson  himself  enrich  the 
world  by  imparting  what  he  has  grasped 
of  "the  heaven  above"?  Whst  does 
he  know  about  it  that  he  can  communi- 
cate in  distinct  speech  ?  If  he  has  any 
such  information,  it  would  vastly  surpass 
in  interest  anything  he  can  tell  us  about 
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the  EoMo^n  eanadenm  ;  bat  we  Tentnre 
to  Mj  tlut,  in  spite  of  his  slor  upon 
Darwin  for  nothaTing  gra^>ed  this  kind 
of  knowledge,  he  does  not  himself  pos- 
sess one  particle  or  sdntUla  of  it  that  he 
could  teaoh  as  fact  to  any  hnman  being. 

Then  what  are  we  to  say  about  the 
aoousation  against  Darwin  of  grinding 
*'  all  that  is  fair  and  beautiful  in  nature 
into  a  drjr  and  formless  dust^f  All 
that  we  can  saj  of  it  is  that  it  is  false, 
and,  as  coming  from  a  man  of  reoog- 
V  niced  scientific  position,  deplorable. 
Nature  to  Darwin  was  full  of  interest  to 
the  last ;  and  few  men  have  done  more 
than  he  to  awaken  an  interest  m  and 
loYe  of  nature  in  others.  We  have  onlj 
to  read  his  correspondence  with  the 
foremost  naturalists  of  the  time  to  see 
what  a  center  of  interest  he  was  to 
them,  and  what  a  living  thing  the  studjr 
of  nature  under  his  guidance,  or  upon 
lines  indicated  by  him,  had  become.  The 
fact  is  that  organic  nature  was  never  so 
interesting  a  subject  of  study  as  it  is 
today ;  and  few  will  deny  that  this  is 
doe,  in  large  measure,  to  the  influence 
of  Darwin— the  man  who  is  now  ac- 
cused of  turning  "  all  that  is  fair  and 
beautiful  in  nature  into  a  dry  and  form- 
less dust/'  When  people  who  claim  to 
'* grasp  the  heaven  above'*  indulge  in 
such  unfounded  and  uncharitable  re* 
marks  about  their  intellectual  superiors, 
one  is  apt  to  wcmder  whether  their  pre- 
hensile powers  have  really  been  exercised 
to  the  best  advantage. 

That  Sir  William  Dawson  did  not 
write  this  book  for  a  scientific  public  is 
evident  by  many  signs.  When  he  speaks 
of  standing  near  to  the  *' treacherous 
margin ''  of  the  evolution  philosophy 
and  rescuing  a  few  grains  of  truth,  he 
writes — there  is  but  one  expression  for 
it — utter  nonsense.  Imagine  for  one 
moment  a  scientist,  a  philosopher,  steal- 
ing gingerly  to  the  edge  of  a  system 
of  philosophy  and  putting  out  a  timor- 
ous hand  to  clatch  a  grain  of  truth, 
whirling,  as  it  were,  in  a  vortex  1  Im- 
agine   the   scientist,    the   philosopher, 


dreading  to  be  Backed  in,  and  qiid^ 
retreating  with  his  reecoed  grsin  to  t 
safer  footing  1  Again,  when  he  teDs  oa, 
in  effect,  that  the  controversy  betvsen 
Huxley  and  HarriaoQ  soppfiea  ''an  eri- 
denoe  of  the  need  of  a  divine  revdatioe," 
we  are  persaaded  that  aoch  aa  utter- 
anoe  could  onl j  hare  been  intended  for 
very  shallow  minda.  More  need  fior  a 
revelation,  we  ahonld  say,  if  Harnscn 
and  Huxley  agreed,  tor  how  ahonld  we 
know  that  they  were  not  both  in  error  1 
When  they  disagree,  there  is  at  least  a 
probability  that  the  errors  of  the  one 
will  more  or  leas  oanoel  those  ef  ikd 
other,  and  that  some  reeidnom  of  troth 
will  be  left  behind.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  truth  could  be  established  exeept 
by  conflict,  or  how  Baiiids  oould  devdop 
exoept  through  contact  and  coDiaoii 
with  other  minda.  Think  what  a  lot  of 
simpletons  we  should  become  ft,  as  oft€B 
as  a  differenoe  <d  opinion  aroee^  mstead 
oi  being  left  to  weigh  the  arguments  on 
either  side,  we  were  at  once  to  hear  aa 
authoritative  voice  deciding  the  whole 
question  I  It  will  greatly  please  most  of 
the  readers  of  this  book  to  be  told  thst 
Darwin  took  a  very  ^'  nnscientifio  "  po- 
sition in  "enthroning  chance  or  acci- 
dent or  necesdty  as  Lord  and  Creator  " ; 
and  it  will  not  trouble  them  in  the  least 
to  remember—if  they  do  remember- 
that,  on  the  inmiediately  preceding  psge, 
it  was  stated  that  ''  Darwin's  natural 
turn  of  mind  and  his  sdentific  training 
were  not  of  snch  a  character  as  to  lead 
him  to  seek  for  ultimate  causes;  he  was 
content  with  a  modal  evolution  (L  e., 
with  evolution  conndered  and  treated 
as  a  method) ;  he  took  matter  and  force 
as  he  found  them.^  The  two  statements 
are  in  obvious  conflict,  and  the  one  on  the 
earlier  page  is  the  correct  one.  Darwiu 
did  not  enthrone  chance ;  he  took  matter 
and  force  as  he  found  them ;  and  to  us  his 
position  appears  entirely  scientific.  Her- 
bert Spencer,  by  a  long  course  of  reason- 
ing, arrives  at  the  conolnsion  that  tiie 
First  Cause  is  inscrutable.  Darwin  as- 
sumed as  much  without  going  through 
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anjtroablesomelofi^oalprooess.  Nobody 
in  thiB  world,  except  perhaps  some  sa* 
perstitioas  gambler, ever  ^* enthroned" 
ohanoe,  and  even  he  is  imposed  upon 

^hj  words. 

One  is  compelled  to  ask  the  question 
whether  the  aathor  is  as  inapt  at  philo- 
sophical reasoning  as  his  book  indi- 
cates, or  whether  he  has  simply  put 
aside  bis  philosophy  in  order  that  he 
may  not  affHght  the  babes  to  whom  it 
is  bis  evident  parpose  to  minister.  He 
tells  OS  that  it  is  '^  a  striking  inversion  of 
ordinary  probabilities"  to  suppose  that 
the  environment  can  inflnence  the  de- 
velopment of  organisms;  that  inanimate 
nature  can  '^rnle,  determine,  and  ele- 
vate that  which  lives  and  wills."  Does 
not  the  law  of  gravitation  rule  and  de- 
termine in  a  very  great  degree  nearly 
all  the  phenomena  of  human  life  9  Does 
not  diet  determine  the  quality  of  the 
blood,  and  the  quality  or  condition  of 
the  blood  influence  thought?  Is  not 
civilization  largely  a  matter  of  climate 
and  general  physical  conditions?  The 
world  might  have  been  much  better 
than  it  is,  we  are  told,  if  it  had  pleased 
God  "•  to  produce  a  superior  race  of  be- 
ings." This  is  Sir  William  Dawson's 
dictum:  we  know  nothing  about  such 
matters;  all  we  know  is  that  no  race 
superior  to  man  has  been  produced ;  and 
we  are  disposed  to  conclude  that  man, 
as  he  is  and  has  been,  stands  in  definite 
relation  to  the  condition  of  things  on  this 
planet.  That  a  being  of  iufinite  power, 
who  might  have  done  better,  should  have 
been  content  with  doing  worse,  is  an 
idea  which  we  prefer  to  leave  to  the 

\  contemplation  of  the  author.  Another 
example  of  what  may  well  be  called 
baby  philosophy  is  where,  speaking  of 
the  idea  that  there  may  be  among  the 
organs  of  the  body  a  certain  struggle 
for  existence  and  pre-eminence,  our  au- 
thor declares  it  to  be  "  revolting  to  com- 
mon sense  and  hideous  to  right  feeling." 
What  has  a  student  of  science  to  do  with 
any  idea  put  forward  as  scientific  except 
to  bring  it,  if  possible,  to  the  test  of 


facts  ?  To  us  it  is  no  more  *'  revolting  " 
or  ^* hideous"  that  there  should  be  a 
struggle  for  existence  going  on  between 
the  different  cells  of  our  body  than  that 
the  movement  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit 
should  be  the  resultant  of  two  antago- 
nistic forces,  or  that  our  social  system 
should  be  the  result  of  the  competing 
activities  of  its  individual  members. 
*^  On  this  view,"  says  our  author,  ^*  the 
mechanism  of  an  animal  ceases  even  to 
be  a  machine,  and  becomes  a  mere  mass 
of  conflicting  parts  thrown  together  at 
random,  and  depending  for  its  continued 
existence  on  a  chance  balance  of  exter- 
nal forces."  Does  the  solar  system 
cease  to  be  a  machine  because  it  is  con- 
trolled by  the  rival  laws  of  gravitation 
and  inertia— because  the  planets  are 
acted  upon  at  once  by  a  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  force?  Does  the  social 
organism  cease  to  be  a  machine  because 
its  balance  is  maintained  by  the  self- 
seeking  and  mutually-limiting  activities 
of  its  members  ?  To  talk  of  ^'  a  chance 
balance  of  external  forces  "  \b  irrelevant 
and  meaninglefls.  What  we  know  is  that 
there  U  a  balance,  that  it  has  endured 
long  enough  for  the  development  of  an 
infinite  number  of  organic  forms  in 
adaptation  to  it,  and  that  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  it  should  not  con- 
tinue. That  is  all  any  one  who  is  de- 
termined not  to  transcend  the  facts  can 
say.  We  have  not  space  to  examine 
the  more  detailed  reasonings  of  the  au- 
thor of  this  book ;  but  its  general  phil- 
osophic tone  may  be  correctly  judged 
from  what  precedes.  It  is  not  a  book 
that  will  enhance  the  reputation  of  the 
Canadian  scientist. 


THE  AMERICAir  ASSOCIATIOJST, 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation Just  held  at  Indianapolis  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  recent 
years.  The  attendance  was  up  to  a 
good  average  in  numbers  and  embraced 
a  good  many  distinguished  names,  both 
among  the  older  and  newer  generations 
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of  workers.  Ample  aooommodatiODS 
were  provided  in  the  new  State-House, 
where  ell  the  meetings  ooold  be  held 
nnder  a  single  roof.  The  citizens  of 
ludianapolis,  who  as  a  ooounonity  are 
bas7  in  taming  the  achieved  results  of 
science  to  profit,  were  enthusiastic  in 
welcome  and  kindnesses. 

The  more  noteworthy  papers,  indnd- 
ing  the  official  addresses,  well  befitted 
the  name  of  the  body,  and  were  trae  to 
its  declared  purposes  of  promoting  in- 
tercourse between  students  and  encour- 
aging more  active  and  more  systematic 
research ;  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  them  were  at  the  same  time  happily 
adapted  to  the  average  intelligence  of  a 
public  audience  and  in  the  direction  of 
popular  questionings. 

Retiring  President  Mendenhall  treat- 
ed in  his  address  of  the  relations  that 
exist  and  should  exist  between  scien- 
tific students  and  the  public  While  he 
sought  to  determine  how  far  men  of 
science  are  responsible  for  any  lack  of 
cordiality  that  may  exist,  he  demon- 
strated to  business  men^  by  means  of  a 
very  happy  illustration,  that  they  are 
enjoying  direct  benefits  from  the  results 
of  abstract  research  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  they  realize  or  imagine.  His 
remarks,  on  both  sides  of  this  subject,  de- 
serve particular  attention.  Vice-Presi- 
dent Branner,  considering  the  relations 
of  State  and  National  Geological  Sur^ 
veys,  endeavored  to  sketch  a  plan  of 
combined  action,  under  which  the  party 
of  either  side  could  do  the  work  proper 
for  it  without  encroaching  upon  the 
field  of  the  other,  and  room  be  left 
for  iDdividual  research.  Vice-President 
Dodge,  in  the  Economic  and  Statistical 
Section,  set  forth  in  a  pleasant  light  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  producing 
classes  in  the  United  States  in  relation 
to  the  standard  of  living.  In  relating  the 
present  condition  of  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  variable  stars.  Prof.  Chandler 
had  a  sabject  that  involves  research  of 
the  highest  order,  of  which  at  the  same 
time  every  one  desires  to  be  informed. 


In  a  large  number  of  the  sectkmal  pi- 
pers, too,  the  sober  dignity  of  the  fd- 
enttfic  method  was  combined  with  adap- 
tation to  the  tastes  of  hearers  of  a  poe- 
tical turn. 

Societies  outmde  of  the  sedaans  a&d 
complementary  to  them  continue  to 
grow  around  the  Association.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  for  the  Promotioo  of 
Agriculture  were  livelj  and  practieal; 
those  of  the  Geological  Society  were 
more  technical  in  tone.  Hie  EntoiDO- 
logical  Club  insisted  on  the  exteofioa 
and  enlargement  of  the  study  <tf  insects. 
An  Omithologiesl  Society  was  fonned, 
and  went  at  once  to  talking  about  birds. 
The  Botanicsl  Club  held  its  eighth  an- 
nual meeting.  Prof.  Britton^  xmder  in- 
structions from  the  Toronto  meeting, 
gave  an  account  of  the  present  atste  of 
systematic  botany  in  North  America. 
A  National  Chemical  Society  was  pro- 
jected. 

The  fact  that  this  was  the  fifti^h 
meeting  of  the  Association  does  not 
seem  to  have  received  special  attention 
further  than  a  mention  in  Prof.  Men- 
denhall^s  address.  The  fact  that  the 
Associatiim  has  maintained  its  vigor  snd 
has  prospered  during  half  a  century  is 
evidence  that  it  has  had  a  place  of  use- 
fulness and  has  filled  it.  The  question 
now  arises  whether,  if  it  would  meet  the 
demands  of  the  future  as  suco^sfhlly  ss 
it  hss  met  those  of  the  past,  it  wfll  not 
have  to  adapt  itself  anew  to  the  changed 
conditions  of  science  and  the  coontrj 
and  to  the  present  popular  demand  for 
scientific  knowledge,  which  are  veiy 
different  now  from  what  &ey  were 
when  it  began. 

The  doors  of  the  Association  were 
thrown  open  to  members  of  foreign  so- 
cieties, who  win  be  admitted  hereafter, 
with  full  privileges,  without  fees;  snd 
provision  was  made  for  inviting  to  the 
next  meeting  representations  of  the  sci- 
entific societies  of  Mexico  and  Central 
and  South  America.  The  following 
officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing 
year: 
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i^wMlm^.— Albert  B.  Pieaoott,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mioh« 

Fie9'I^tridefU$.^Aj  MathematioB  and  As- 
troDom/— £.  W.  Hyde,  Ciooinnati,  0.  B, 
Phydoa— F.  £.  Nipher,  St.  Louis.  C,  Chem- 
istry—B.  C.  Kedzie,  Agricultural  College, 
Micfalgmn.  D,  Mechanical  Soienoe  and  Engi- 
neering—Thomas  Grey,  Terre  Haute.  £, 
Geology  and  Geography— J.  J.  Stevenson, 
New  York.  F,  Biology— J.  M.  Coulter,  Craw- 
foidsyille,  Ind.  H,  Anthropology— Joseph 
Jaatrow,  Madison,  Wis.  I,  Economic  Soienoe 
and  Statistics- Edmund  J.  James,  Phila- 
delphia. 

JPrmaneni  8*etdary.—f.  W.  Putnam, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

G€n$r<d  S^dary^—Barvej  W.  Wiley, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Saentary  of  iJu  ChunaU^^A.  W.  Butler, 
Brookyille,  Ind. 

Audtiart.  —  Henry  Wheatland,  Salem, 
Mass. ;  Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown,  Pa. 

TWararM*.— William  Lilly,  Mauoh  Chunk, 
Pa. 

The  meeting  for  1891  will  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  0. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Tbi  Etolutioh  or  Six.  By  Patrick  Gio- 
DBS  and  J.  Arthitr  Thomson.  The  Con- 
temporary Science  Series.  New  York: 
Scribner  k  Welford.  Pp.  822.  Price, 
$1.26. 

Thi  purpose  of  the  Contemporary  Sci- 
ence Series  is  to  bring  within  general  reach 
of  the  Snglish-speaking  public  the  best  that 
is  known  in  all  departments  of  modern  sci- 
entific research.  Frank  investigations  and 
clear  presentations  are  promised,  in  pardcu- 
lar,  of  all  the  questions  of  modem  life — ^the 
Tarious  social  and  politico-economical  prob- 
lems of  to-day,  the  most  recent  researches  in 
the  knowledge  of  man,  the  past  and  present 
experiences  of  the  race,  and  the  nature  of 
its  enrironment.  The  first  book  issued  in 
this  series  coTers  a  field  in  which  lie  some  of 
the  most  difficult  as  well  as  most  generally  in- 
teresting of  biological  questions.  The  sub- 
ject is,  therefore,  an  attraotire  one  both  to 
trained  biolo^ts  and  to  persons  without 
special  training,  and  the  wants  of  both  these 
classes  of  readers  have  had  consideration  In 
the  mode  of  treating  the  subject  which  the 
authors  have  pursued.  They  undertake  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  various  kinds  of  re- 


productive processes  that  oocnr  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  to  point  out  an  interpretation 
of  these  processes  in  the  elemental  facts  of 
biology.  They  have  decided  opinions  on  the 
important  biological  questions  now  in  dis- 
pute, which  are  not  always  the  ones  gen- 
erally accepted,  and  especially  as  regards 
the  factors  of  organic  evolution.  Hence 
they  are  continually  joining  issue  with  this 
or  that  evolutionist  or  physiologist,  agree- 
ing only  in  part  with  any  one.  Darwin's 
theory  of  sexual  selection  comes  up  for 
criticism  at  the  very  outset,  and  both  this 
and  Wallace's  views  on  natural  selection  are 
rated  as  accounting  for  the  acquirement  of 
secondary  sexual  characters  only  in  part. 
The  authors  offer,  as  a  broader  and  more 
fundamental  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
sexual  differences,  that  katabollo,  or  destruc- 
tive, changes  in  living  matter  prevail  in  the 
male,  while  anabolic,  or  constructive,  action 
characterizes  the  female.  This  idea  as  to 
the  essential  difference  between  the  sexes  is 
the  key  to  the  whole  theory  of  sex  relations 
held  by  the  authors.  Thus,  in  regard  to 
what  determines  sex  in  the  embryo,  concern- 
ing which  over  five  hundred  theories  have 
been  set  forth,  they  say  that  anabolic,  or 
favorable,  conditions  of  the  environment 
tend  to  cause  the  production  of  females, 
while  katabolie,  or  severe,  surroundings  fa- 
vor the  appearance  of  males.  A  consider, 
able  division  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  organs,  tissues,  and  cells 
concerned  in  reproduction,  in  the  course  of 
which  an  account  is  given  of  the  phenomena 
of  hermaphroditism.  In  concluding  this  sec- 
tion the  theory  of  sex  already  alluded  to  is 
fully  set  forth.  The  various  modes  of  re- 
production which  obtain  in  the  animal  king- 
dom are  then  described,  including  partheno- 
genesis, which  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the 
alternation  of  one-sexed  and  two-sexed  gen- 
erations.  The  theory  of  reproduction  which 
the  authors  advance  is  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinual see-saw  between  anabolism  and  kata- 
holism,  nutrition  and  reproduction.  Growth 
of  cell  and  of  organism  alike  has  a  limit 
which,  as  stated  by  Spencer,  depends  on  the 
tendency  of  increase  of  mass  to  outrun  in- 
crease of  surface.  When  anabolism  threat- 
ens to  pass  this  limit,  katabollsm  acts  and 
restores  the  preponderance  of  surface.  Be- 
production  Is  continually  goingon  in  organlo 
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BAtnrc,  beoftOM  on  Om  viato  tka  IraUboHf 
eonditioos  of  tka  OBviroanicBt  p«ip«iaato 
over  the  •iMbolie,  la  oondwioo,  oerteia  pof> 
ehdogioal  tod  soelologieal  aapeeti  of  les  re- 
btions  an  diaoowod,  nanielj,  the  ocomrepee 
of  the  lore  of  matot  aad  of  offspring  ■mong 
noinuik,  tho  faUdlMtonl  tnd  wnottoiul  cUf- 
f  erences  between  the  sexeai  end  the  Tariooi 
propoeala  for  checking  faicreeee  of  popnln- 
tion.  The  anthori  eipieM  etrong  avertion, 
baaed  on  b&ologieal  graandiy  to  the  reoat 
atteapta  of  aome  women  to  ntold  their  aex 
into  the  Huhlon  of  men.  They  bold  thai 
the  differenoa  between  the  mental  eapabili- 
tiea  of  women  and  men  la  highly  bene6da1 
to  the  race,  and  la  henoe  to  be  loatered  and 
not  obliterated.  Each  chapter  of  the  wori[ 
ia  followed  by  a  summafy  of  ita  main  pomta, 
and  a  list  of  hooka  bearing  upon  the  apodal 
topic  vnder  treatment.  The  anthom  hnTC 
disciused  the  recently  pnbliahed  Tiewa  of 
Pro!  Weisman  on  Heredity,  and  have  taken 
aoooont  alao  of  Wallace'a  lateat  eritldama 
on  Darwinism.  They  express  regret  that 
limits  of  space  have  made  It  Impossible  to 
give  the  botanical  side  of  their  subject  its 
proportionate  share  of  attention,  but  tliey 
hsTe  inserted  Illustrations  of  the  essential 
facts,  which  they  deem  anfllcient  to  ahow 
the  parallelism  of  the  reprodnetlTe  proccaaca 
throughout  nature.  A  defect  of  tiie  book  Is 
in  its  language,  which  Is  frequently  so  in- 
ToWed  as  to  be  obscure,  and  is  still  ofteoer 
awkward.  The  Yolnme  ia  Illustrated  and  haa 
an  index. 

Thk  METALLmoT  OP  Stkxl.  By  Henet  ¥a- 
KioN  Howt.  Vol.  I.  New  York:  The 
Scientific  Publishing  Company.  Pp.  880, 
quarto.    Price,  $10. 

Ik  this  woriE  metallurgists  are  provided 
with  an  account  of  the  most  important  of 
metallurgical  industries  on  a  scale  which  is 
seldom  ventured  upon.  Its  purpose  is  to 
describe  the  present  practice  of  sfceel-mak- 
in<;  in  America  without  attempting  to  give 
the  history  of  the  industry.  Hence  the  au- 
thor says :  "  In  describing  old  experiments 
and  abandoned  processes,  I  haye  not  aimed 
to  give  matter  of  historic  interest^  but  rather 
that  which  might  be  useful,  whether  in  de- 
terring others  from  repeating  unnecessary 
or  hopeless  experiments,  or  in  guiding  them 
should  processes  once  unsuccessful  liecome 


oonimerdauy  poenUe  tlmi^^  diawgw  csw 
dltions.**  Host  of  the  first  half  of  tfcisTol. 
mm  la  devoted  to  the  dianclen  of  dif  er- 
ent  aleali^  pmdneed  by  admixtares  of  eu^ 
rilicon,  manganana^  and  otiier  mettHie  tsd 
nonmetallic  elements.  In  ooasidcxTiig  tbe 
effect  of  carbon  on  iron,  the  amhar  presets 
both  tlie  chcmksal  and  the  microeoopietl  eii- 
deaee  which  goes  to  diow  that  there  ire  tvo 
oonditiooB  of  eombination  of  esriien  vitk 
Iron.  In  one  of  the  early  ch^ilefB  the  pn>- 
cesaea  of  hardening,  tempering  and  anaei]- 
ing  are  described,  and  the  dianges  prodoeed 
in  the  metal  by  theae  operations  ik  a- 
plained.  The  abeorptioa  of  gases  hj  irtA 
and  their  eacape  from  the  metal,  snd  the 
varioua  meana  taken  to  prevent  the  coos^ 
qnent  forming  of  blow-holea  and  pipes,  fore: 
a  division  of  tlie  subject  that  reccliCB  foil 
discussion.  Tlie  autlK»r  eonaiden  neit  the 
varieties  of  stuctnre  shown  by  the  nicro- 
scope,  and  the  changes  of  ciystslliiation, 
ete.,  produced  by  variooB  treatments  «f  tbe 
metal  The  operations  included  oader  cold 
woridng  and  hot  working  are  then  descnbcd, 
after  which  the  making  of  ateel  is  taken  op. 
A  great  many  varietiee  of  the  direct  process, 
aeveral  charcoal-hearth  processes,  and  the 
crucible  process  are  described  and  their  re- 
anlta  are  compared.  Tlie  closing  diapter  is 
a  description  of  the  apparatus  for  the  Besse- 
mer process,  indnding  a  variety  of  niodi£ca- 
tlons.  The  material  of  thia  Tohnaa  has  bees 
published  in  supplematta  to  l%e  Sngiaecr- 
ing  snd  Mining  Journal  within  the  past  two 
years,  during  whidi  time  new  resnlts  have 
been  attained  In  some  departments  of  the 
subject.  Some  of  these  namely,  on  mm- 
ganese  steel  and  other  qfiecial  steels,  on  anti- 
rust  coatings^  and  on  lead-quenduqg— •!« 
added  in  appendixes.  In  stating  the  eost  of 
metallurgical  proceases,  the  anther  has  fm- 
erally  g^ven  the  qnantitiea  of  materiil  tod 
the  amount  of  labor  needed  for  a|pven  woik 
rather  than  the  expenae  in  dollars  and  cents, 
for  the  reaaona  that  the  former  IhKtaale  kss 
than  the  latter,  and  more  managers  are  will- 
ing  to  tell  what  qnantitleB  of  materials  thet 
use  than  what  is  their  exact  coat  of  pndn^ 
tion.  He  haa  inserted  a  great  many  rdcr- 
enoes  to  original  authorftieB,  for  the  parpoee 
of  showing  that  his  sUtements  havea»iii<J 
foundation,  or  ao  that  tlie  reader  m^  esi» 
ine  any  spedal  U^io  more  in  detail   In  i** 
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gard  to  his  086  of  material  already  pub- 
liahed  the  author  lays:  ''Such  a  work  as 
tjiis  can  not,  of  oouise,  be  carried  out  with- 
out mueh  eompilatloik ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  labor  has  been  expended 
in  the  original  worlc  of  disouaslng  the  data 
thus  compiled,  and  hi  acquiring  wholly  new 
data,  whiter  by  experimental  research  or 
in  prolonged  examination  of  the  processes 
described.  For  instance,  there  are  about 
two  hundred  tables  in  this  volume ;  of  these, 
aU  but  about  twenty  (and  most  of  these 
twenty  are  vefy  small)  are  either  wholly 
original  or  condst  mainly  or  wholly,  not  of 
matter  published  by  others,  but  of  numbers 
calculated  therefrom.*'  As  to  revealing  trade 
secrets,  his  rule  has  been  to  give  all  the  in- 
formation about  present  prkctice  that  seems 
useful  and  that  he  has  permission  to  give, 
while  trying  to  conceal  the  identity  of  the 
esublishment  at  which  it  exists.  This  vol- 
ume being  numbered  one,  implies  another  or 
more  to  follow  it,  but  no  announcement  of 
succeeding  volumes  is  made  in  the  one  now 
issued. 

RxFORT  upon  ITkitio  Statxs  Geographical 
SuRvxTB  Wist  of  thr  Oki  Humdredth 
Hrridian,  in  charge  of  Captain  George 
H.  Wheeler.  Vol.  I,  Geographical  Re- 
port. Washington.  Pp.  780,  quarto,  with 
Plates  and  Haps, 

This  report  was  practically  completed  in 
June,  1879,  but  the  officer  in  charge  was 
prevented,  by  a  press  of  other  duties  and  by 
subsequent  prolonged  illness,  from  present- 
ing it  for  publication  until  1887.  The  se- 
ries of  expeditions  covered  by  the  report 
was  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Anny,  in  1869, 
and  in  successive  years  from  1871  to  1879, 
inclusive.  On  the  organization  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  in  1879,  surveys  by  the  War 
Department  for  military  and  industrial  pur< 
poses  were  discontinued.  The  results  ob- 
tained  in  these  expeditions  were  published 
In  eight  quarto  volumes,  each  devoted  to  a 
special  topic,  as  astronomy,  geology,  eta  The 
present  volume  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
expedition  of  each  year,  with  a  summary  of 
results.  In  1871  a  party  explored  the  Grand 
Cafion  of  the  Colorado  River  in  boats,  from 
Gamp  Uohave  to  Piamond  Creek.  An  itin- 
erary of  this  trip  is  given,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  sicetch  of  earlier  explorations  along 


this  river.  Some  account  is  given  of  the 
population,  industries,  Irrigation,  and  land 
classification  in  the  regions  explored,  which 
include  parts  of  New  Mexioo,  Arixona,  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  Idaho^  and 
Oregon.  In  several  appendixes  are  given 
descriptions  of  the  atlas  sheets  issued  as  a 
part  of  theee  reports,  an  account  of  the 
methods  of  survey  employed,  notes  on  the 
survey  and  disposal  of  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  (with  map),  and  consid- 
erations on  the  govenunent  land  and  marine 
surveys  of  foreign  nations.  The  last  ap- 
pendix is  a  memoir  on  discoveries  and  exr 
plorations  on  the  Padfio  Coast  of  North 
America  and  in  the  interior  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  1000  to  1880.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  memcur  the  explorations  between 
1600  and  1800  are  mentioned,  and  eleven 
curious  old  maps  are  reproduoed  which  show 
the  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  America 
that  existed  during  much  of  this  period. 
This  is  followed  by  an  epitome  of  the  me- 
moir by  Lieutenant  G.  K.  Warren,  made  in 
1808,  on  the  explorations  west  of  the  His* 
sissippi  from  1800  to  1867,  and  by  a  sketch 
of  the  explorations  and  surveys  from  1867 
to  1880.  The  volume  contains  three  folded 
maps  and  thirty-eight  plates,  the  latter  in- 
cluding the  eleven  old  maps  already  men- 
tioned, and  representing  also  typical  locali- 
ties, contours,  Indian  costumes,  etc,  in  the 
oountiy  exan^ed. 

Phtsiogwoict  ahd  ExFRESsioir.  By  Prof. 
Paolo  M ahteoazza.  The  Contemporary 
Science  Series.  New  York :  Scribner  k 
Welford.    Pp.  827.     Price,  81.26. 

Ih  this  treatise  the  author  takes  up  the 
study  of  expression  at  the  point  where  Dar- 
win left  it,  '*  and  modestly  claims  to  have 
gone  a  step  further.*'  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  chaif  in  the  literature  of  the  subject ;  and 
the  author,  who  is  one  of  its  most  accom- 
pliabed  students,  has  accordingly  hsd  the 
task  set  before  him  of  separating  once  for 
all  positive  observations  from  the  number 
of  bad  guesses  and  ingenious  conjectures 
which  have  hitherto  encumbered  the  study. 
His  wish,  he  says,  has  been  '*  to  render  to 
science  what  is  due  to  science,  and  to  imagi- 
nation what  is  due  to  imagiuation.*'  Be- 
sides new  facts,  the  reader  is  invited  to  find 
in  his  work  facts  already  known,  but  inter- 
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preied  hj  new  theories.  A  hifltoruml  aketdi 
of  pMl  ttadies  ftnd  treatieee  on  espreMion 
is  giTett.  Of  aathon  of  the  old  ■cfaool,  La- 
T»ter  is  found  to  have  come  the  nearest  to 
being  sdentifle.  The  real  sdoice  heifgoB 
with  Camper,  from  whom  the  famoos  facial 
angle  took  its  name.  But  the  great  anato- 
mists and  physicists  who  preceded  Darwin 
only  touched  one  side  of  the  problem— ex- 
pression in  its  relation  to  art  and  the  ee- 
thetia  Darwin  traced  the  general  laws 
which  govern  expression  in  the  whole  ani- 
mal kingdom;  and  in  his  book,  published 
only  in  187S,  expresdon,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
special  brandi  of  comparatiTS  biology,  as- 
serted itself  as  a  new  science.  In  the  sci- 
ence of  the  present  day  we  have,  on  one 
side,  a  stody  of  the  human  countenance, 
which  is  associated  with  anatomy  and  an- 
thropology, and,  for  ito  appUcaUon,  with  all 
the  plastic  sciences ;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
a  study  of  expression,  and  of  expression  in 
relation  to  psychology,  to  comparative  eth- 
nology, *^  the  applications  of  whidi  interest 
in  turn  painter,  sculptor,  and  actor."  The 
present  book  proposes  '*  modestly  to  restore 
to  anthropology  and  to  psychology  what  be- 
longs to  either,  and  to  make  known  the  posi- 
tive documents  which  we  possess  to-day  on 
the  human  countenance  and  on  expression." 
Two  diverse  and  important  functions  are  ac- 
corded to  physicsl  expression — it  may  re- 
place or  complete  language,  and  it  may  de- 
fend the  nerve-centers  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  against  dangers  of  different  kinds. 
Including  all  living  beings  in  a  general  view, 
we  may,  according  to  the  author,  say  that 
the  expression  of  emotion  augments  in  in- 
tensity and  variety  as  the  animal  rises  to  a 
higher  scale  and  becomes  more  sodable. 
These  two  maxims  concerning  the  office  and 
the  development  of  expression,  which  we  have 
selected  from  the  observations  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  Language  of  Expression,  indicate 
the  importance  and  interest  of  the  study. 
The  first  part  of  the  treatise  is  devoted  to 
the  human  face,  its  seversl  features,  and  its 
comparative  morphology;  the  second  part 
to  the  expression  of  the  emotions,  in  which, 
besides  what  are  usually  understood  under 
that  term,  are  included  the  minor  emotions 
or  feelings,  the  expression  of  thought,  the 
general  expressions  of  repose  and  action, 
disquietude,  eta,  and  racial  and  professional 


expresnon,  with  additioinal  cfaapteis  en  ik 
moderators  and  diatorbers  of  eipreifloa, 
criteria  fot  the  deiermlnation  of  the  streng^ 
of  an  emotion  by  the  degree  of  exprcsBoa, 
for  judging  the  moral  worth  of  a  phyncg- 
nomy  and  the  intellectoal  valoe  of  a  hn^ 
and  on  the  physiognomy  of  gestnres  and  the 
expression  of  dotbea.  While  the  scieatifie 
is  predominant  in  the  method  of  the  book, 
a  kind  of  Uteraiy  discornveneas  is  fTequeath 
indulged  in  which  supplies  pleasant  reaifiBg 
supplementary  to  the  solid  principles  of  the 
bulk  of  the  text. 

GnoLOGiCAL  SraTKT  of  Kkw  Jbust.  As- 
iruAL  RxpoBT  €iw  THX  SfAvm  OMJOoar 
loa  1889.  Pp.  112. — Ttsmj,  JtEtoB  or 
THE  Statb  GsoLooisr.  VoL  II,  Pstt  L 
Pp.  642.  New  Brunswick :  Irvii^  & 
Upson,  Aasiatant  in  charge  of  the  Office. 

The  survey  waa  oonttnoed  throqgh  1889 
on  the  lines  planned  by  Dr.  Cook  before  ha 
death,  whidi  occurred  on  the  22d  of  Sqrtem- 
her.  A  leading  object  in  the  work  has  beo, 
as  heretofore,  to  develop  and  make  pnbhe 
the  natural  products  and  reaoorces  of  the 
State.  The  present  volome  bears  evidence, 
continuing  and  additional  to  that  given  in 
previous  volumes,  of  the  saocesa  with  which 
this  object  has  been  met  The  geodetic  sur- 
vey was  continued  during  the  year,  after 
having  been  suspended  in  1888,  sootherty 
and  westerly  from  the  line — ^Hammeitcak- 
Newfield— which  was  reached  in  1887.  la 
a  secdon  on  the  arcluesn  rocks^  Mr.  Tnak 
L.  Nason  gives  a  historical  review  of  what 
has  been  done  in  the  Archsan  fii^klanda 
since  18S6;  and  continues  with  a  repast  of 
the  field-work  of  the  year,  deseriptioos  of 
the  type  rocks  of  the  region  and  their  dis> 
tribution,  studies  of  the  economic  valne  of 
rocks,  and  special  notes  on  the  xiroon  and 
molybdenite  found  there.  The  seetioa  en 
Water-Supply  and  Artenan  Wella,  by  Kr. 
0.  0.  Yermeule,  includes  accounts  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  taken  to  secore  a 
water-supply  to  seversl  dties  and  towns, 
and  notes  of  the  observations  made  in  boring 
nearly  thirty  artesian  wells  in  different  parts 
of  the  SUte.  The  borings  of  a  weD  at  At- 
lantic  CSty,  to  a  depth  of  about  1,400  feet, 
show  that  the  Quaternary  gravels  and  snub 
are  over  200  feet  thidc,  and  the  strata  under 
them  to  1,225  feet  are  Miocene,  while  below 
that  depth  no  fossil  is  yet  found  distinctivs 
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of  the  Eocene.  The  seoond  Toliime  of  the 
final  Beport  is  deroted  to  the  mineralogy, 
botany,  and  aodlogy  of  the  State ;  the  first 
part  oomprising  the  mineralogy  and  botany. 
The  minerals — ^for  which,  by  reason  of  the 
great  number  of  species  and  Tarieties,  their 
rare  chemical  combinations,  and  their  won^ 
derful  crystalline  development,  the  localities 
of  New  Jersey  are  famous — are  catalogued 
by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Canfield,  with  the  aid 
of  the  best  collections.  The  Flora  of  the 
State  Is  divided  by  Dr.  K.  L.  Britton,  who 
furnishes  the  catalogue,  into  a  northern  and 
a  Bouthem,  the  division  between  which  is 
approximately  indicated  by  the  glacial  mo- 
raine. A  minor  division  includes  the  marine 
and  coast  group  of  plants,  spedes,  and  varie- 
ties especially  characteristic  of  the  sea* 
beaches  and  salt  or  brackish  marshes  and 
meadows;  and  a  fourth  group  is  made  of 
species  of  especial  western  distribution, 
which,  however,  have  no  special  significance 
in  the  consideration  of  the  origin  of  the  flora. 
In  all,  5,641  species  and  varieties  of  plants 
are  catalogued. 

Wheelbarrow  :  Articles  and  Bisoussions  on 
the  Labor  Question.  Chicago:  The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  Pp. 
808.    Price,  $1. 

<* Wheelbarrow**  appears  to  be  both 
the  title  of  this  book  and  the  pen-name  of 
the  author.  The  volume  is  made  up  of  arti- 
cles contributed  to  The  Open  Court  over  this 
signature,  containing  also  two  by  Lyman  J. 
Gage,  written  in  controversy  with  '*  Wheel- 
barrow "  over  The  Ethics  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  articles  are  intended  to  present 
rarious  topics  of  the  labor  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  common  laborer,  which  was 
the  author's  position  in  early  life.  His  auto- 
biography prefixed  to  the  volume  informs  us, 
however,  that  he  rose  from  the  occupation 
of  wheeling  gravel  on  railways  through  the 
grades  of  country  school-teacher  and  brick- 
yard laborer  to  that  of  lawyer.  He  served 
In  the  army  during  the  war  with  Mexico  and 
the  civil  war,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and  we  understand  that 
be  is  General  M.  IL  Trumbull,  of  Chicago. 
His  portrait  is  inserted  as  a  frontispiece  to 
the  book.  The  tone  of  the  "  Wheelbarrow  " 
essays  is  against  the  revolutionary  schemes 
of  some  who  call  themselves  workingmen, 
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and  in  favor  of  a  manly  independence  and  a 
generous  fraternity  on  the  part  of  laborers, 
in  their  relations  with  their  employers  and 
with  each  other.  On  the  money  question  he 
argues  for  a  hundred  cents'  worth  of  silver 
in  the  silver  dollar;  he  opposes  Henry 
George's  single-tax  idea;  and  he  charges  the 
produce  brokers  with  *'  making  bread  dear." 
The  volume  contains  also  three  essays  on 
The  Poets  of  Liberty  and  Labor,  namely, 
Gerald  Massey,  Robert  Bums,  and  Thomas 
Hood.  The  articles  are  written  in  simple 
and  picturesque  language,  and  the  views  they 
contain  are  enforced  by  many  anecdotes  and 
fables. 

Etolution  and  Disease.  By  J.  Bland 
Sutton.  The  Contemporary  Sdence  Se- 
ries. New  York:  Scribner  &  Welford. 
Pp.  285.    Price,  81.25. 

The  author's  purpose  in  writing  this  book 
has  been  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  natural 
history  of  disease  as  well  as  of  plants  and 
animals.  It  is  difficult  to  define  disease 
when  our  remarks  are  restricted  to  the 
human  family;  and  it  becomes  obviously 
more  difficult  when  we  attempt  it,  as  the  au- 
thor has  done,  on  a  broad  zoological  basis. 
It  necessarily  follows,  he  assumes,  from  the 
relations  between  man  and  the  higher  ani- 
mals, '^that  there  should  be  a  similarity  in 
the  structural  alterations  induced  by  diseased 
conditions  in  all  kinds  of  animals,  allowing, 
of  course,  for  the  differences  in  environment 
This  we  know  to  be  the  case,  and  it  is  clear 
that  as  there  has  been  a  gradual  evolution 
of  complex  from  simple  organisms,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  principles  of  evolu- 
tion ought  to  apply  to  diseased  conditions  if 
they  hold  good  for  the  normal  or  healthy 
states  of  organisms;  in  plain  words,  there 
has  been  an  evolution  of  disease  pairx  panu 
with  evolution  of  animal  forms."  In  view 
of  the  talk  of  physiological  types  of  diseased 
tissues,  the  author's  earlier  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  searching  among  animals  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  m  them  the  occurrence 
of  tissues  which  in  man  are  found  only 
under  abnormal  conditions.  The  hypothesis 
proved  to  be  true  in  only  a  limited  sense ;  but, 
'*at  the  same  time,  the  truth  of  an  opinion 
held  by  nearly  all  thoughtful  physicians — 
that  disease  may  in  many  instances  be  re- 
garded as  exaggerated  function— was  .forci> 
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biy  Ulaitntad,  aad  1  qukkljr  mw  that  the 
iDAiiifefUtkNis  of  diieaae  were  regulated  by 
the  Mune  Uwe  which  goTem  phjsiologiotl 
prooeBsee  in  genertl,  and  that  many  conditknia 
regarded  as  pathological  in  one  animal  are 
natural  in  another.**  Thii  view  ia  enforced 
in  the  anoeeMiTe  chapters  of  the  book,  in 
whiob-^aooording  to  the  author's  plan  of 
treatment  as  SDnunarised  by  himself — the 
eif eots  of  increased  use  and  disuse  of  parts 
are  considered  in  connection  with  the  grad- 
ual change  in  function  of  oigans,  and  the 
part  plnyed  by  transmission  of  the  effects 
of  increased  use  and  disuse  in  producing 
Yestigiai  structures  in  complex  oiganisms. 
The  tendency  of  restigial  structures  to  be- 
come diseased,  or  to  give  rise  to  conditions 
disadvantageous  to  the  individual,  is  dealt 
with.  The  transmission  of  acquired  charac- 
ters and  malformations  is  discussed.  Causes 
of  disease  arising  without  the  oiganism,  and 
the  relations  they  bear  to  inflammation  and 
fever,  are  given  a  chapter.  Tumors  are 
considered  in  connection  with  general  mor- 
bid processes,  and  the  scanty  Imowledge  we 
possess  of  the  sodlogical  distribution  of  dis- 
ease is  summarized.  The  illustrations  of  the 
principles  have  been  selected,  whenever  it 
was  practicable,  from  animals  other  than 
man,  for  the  author  believes  tliat  man  has 
been  studied  too  exdnsively. 
/ 
LoHGMAHs*  School  Gioqrafbt  for  Nobtb 
America.  By  Giorgb  6.  Chuholm  and 
G.  H.  LEvn.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  k,  Co.    Pp.  884.    Price,  $1.25. 

Ths  first  feature  of  this  woik  to  be  no- 
ticed is  its  departure  from  the  familiar  thin 
quarto  form  in  which  geographies  that  com- 
bine maps  and  text  are  made.  This  volume 
contains  only  text  and  illustrations,  and  is 
intended  to  accompany  an  atlas.  An  ex- 
amination of  it  will  not  proceed  far  before 
showing  that  it  differs  from  the  ordinary 
geography  in  something  more  important  than 
form.  The  book  aims  to  set  before  the 
pupil  those  facts  of  geography  that  are 
most  worth  his  knowing,  and  that  are  most 
effective  as  discipline.  Hence  all  countries  are 
not  described  in  conformity  with  a  rigid  out- 
line, but  the  characteristic  features  of  each 
are  given  especial  prominence.  The  authors 
have  sought  to  make  the  study  of  geography 
something  better  than  a  memorizing  process 
by  bringing  out  the  relations  of  cause  and 


effect  To  aid  in  tlua  latter  pnipoie,  tbe 
gencnl  laws  of  physlcnl  geogimi^y  areststel 
in  an  introdnetion,  and  to  this  chapter  m 
referred  the  facts  thjct  especially  fUastnte 
the  laws.  Oanse  and  effect  are  partieBhrij 
developed  in  the  paragraphs  on  towns, 
where  it  has  been  aooght  to  show  wh^  lad 
on  what  basis  a  town  exists  in  any  particabr 
pkoe.  In  the  description  of  tlie  natnisl 
features  of  a  regym,  little  regard  is  paid  ts 
the  artificial  boundaries  of  political  ^finoi 
and  subdivisioiis.  Thus,  in  the  trestmcsl 
of  North  America,  wbidi  is  preceded  bj  a 
sketch  of  North  and  Sooth  Ameiim  to- 
gether, eadb  of  the  general  topees,  8aTCM^ 
dlmate,  life,  etc.,  is  dealt  with  for  the  vbtde 
continent,  the  portion  of  eadi  of  these  f  cs:- 
ures  that  becomes  the  dure  of  one  or 
another  eountry  being  pcnnted  out  later. 
In  this  way  are  avmded  the  many  repetitkBS 
that  would  be  involved  in  describing  aepa- 
ratdy  the  geogn4>hical  cfaaractefs  d  the 
fifty  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  The  f sets  relating  to  the  products 
and  commerce  of  a  country  are  also  pre- 
sented from  a  national  standpoint,  and  coo- 
paiisons  are  made  with  foreign  cosBtiies. 
The  woric  is  not  confined  to  North  AnericB, 
as  might  be  inferred  from  a  hasty  readiEg 
of  the  title ;  the  other  grand  diviskms  of  the 
giobe  are  treated  with  more  or  less  foIIneM 
according  to  their  importance  to  die  Ameri- 
can pupil  The  text  is  illustrated  by  setenty 
well-seleoted  cuts,  but  nnfortnnatdy  the 
pictures  have  such  a  muddj  appearance  that 
their  value  is  much  impaired,  in  speDiiig 
foreign  names  the  anthers  have  f<dlowed  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  Soyil 
Geographical  Sodety.  The  Tohmse  is  doee- 
ly  printed,  and  hence  contains  a  great  detl 
of  matter  within  a  moderate  oompass,  sod 
different  sizes  and  styles  of  type»  cross-refer 
enoes,  foot-notes,  and  statistical  tables  hste 
been  made  use  of  to  link  the  various  de- 
scriptions into  one  connected  wlwle. 

A  MAKX7AL  or  Akatomt  fob  Sonoa  Sfc- 

DKHTS.     ^EDinTKDOWEH,M.B.,FiLC.S. 

London  and  New  York:  Longmiiis, 
Green*  Co.  Pp.626.  Price.  $8.50. 
From  its  title  alone  one  might  infer  that 
this  woric  had  about  the  same  scope  ss 
others  on  the  same  subject  prepared  for 
medical  students,  but  it  has  a  somewhat  pe- 
culiar diaracter,  owing  partly  to  what  it 
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omito  and  ptrtlj  to  what  it  takes  in.  The 
author  says  in  his  preface:  **Most  of  the 
groond  has,  I  am  aware,  been  already  cov- 
ered, espedallj  as  regards  so-called  surgical 
anatomy.  But  the  entire  range  of  anatomy 
has  not  hitherto,  I  think,  been  treated  from 
the  point  of  riew  of  the  senior  student,  who, 
hftTing  quitted  the  dissecting-room,  is  in  need 
ol  a  Tolnme  which  shall  supply  him  with 
such  anatomical  information,  free  of  weary- 
ing detail,  as  Is  essential  for  his  suocessftd 
and  intelligent  work  in  the  medical  and 
surgical  wards  and  in  the  special  depart- 
ments of  Ms  hospital."  He  also  says: 
'^HaTing  always  found  it  impracticable  to 
draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  between  facts 
which  bear  upon  the  science  of  medicfaie  and 
those  which  chiefly  concern  the  practical 
surgeon,  I,  a  surgeon,  have  presumed  in 
this  Manual  boldly  to  trespass  upon  the  do- 
mains of  the  physician,  as  well  as  of  the 
specialist.**  This  fact  makes  the  book  bet- 
ter calculated  to  be  of  use  to  American  stu- 
dents than  it  otherwise  would  be,  for  the 
medical  profession  and  the  public  in  this  coun- 
try hare  likewise  found  it  '*  impracticable  to 
draw  a  hard-and-fast  line*'  between  physi- 
cians and  Burgeons  such  as  exists  in  England. 
Accordingly,  there  is  less  minute  description 
of  parts  than  in  manuals  for  the  dissecting- 
room,  while  malformations  and  disorders, 
and  the  operations  which  these  call  for,  are 
described  more  fully  than  is  usual  except  in 
the  most  complete  treatises.  The  style  of 
the  book  is  clear  and  concise,  the  text  is 
liberally  illustrated,  and  the  mechanical 
work  of  the  volume  is  excellent. 

Hk^t  ab  X  Form  of  Eitergt.  By  Prol  Rob- 
KRT  H.  Thurston.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Miiflin  k  Co.    Pp.  261.    Price,  $1.25. 

Prof.  Thttroton  has  produced  a  book  for 
the  general  reader  rather  than  a  text-book 
for  the  student.  It  traces  the  development 
of  the  science  of  heat  from  the  speculations 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  down  to  the  re- 
volts of  the  latest  experiments.  After  stat- 
ing the  ideas  of  the  philosophers  in  regard 
lo  heat,  the  author  gives  an  outline  of  the 
modem  sdenoe  of  thermodynamics.  In  the 
next  chapter  he  shows  how  the  transfer  of 
heat  in  various  ways  is  an  essential  feature 
fai  many  of  the  world's  important  Industries, 
and  in  many  great  operations  of  nature. 


Most  of  the  latter  half  of  the  volume  is  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  heat-engines 
— machines  for  transforming  heat  into  me- 
chanical energy.  The  author  is  evidently 
in  a  favorite  field  when  describing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  steam-engine,  for  he  de- 
votes considerable  space  to  this  topic,  and 
illustratee  the  account  with  pictures  of  sev- 
eral  suooessive  forms  of  engines.  The  book 
is  the  third  of  the  Riverside  Science  Se- 
ries. 

The  explorations  by  the  United  States 
Fish  Ck>mmis8ion  steamer  Albatross  during 
the  year  1889  covered  a  considerable  extent 
of  mainland  and  inland  coast  waters  from 
California  south  of  Point  Conception  to 
Washington.  The  new  discoveries  of  fishes 
along  the  shores  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  were  almost  wholly  from  greater 
depths  than  fifty  fathoms.  Of  the  sixty  spe- 
cies of  fishes  .obtained  from  the  Revillagige- 
dos  Islands,  only  about  a  dozen  had  been 
previously  recorded  there;  not  more  than 
half  were  yet  known  from  the  mainland ;  and 
the  other  half  included  new  forms  and  shapes 
from  the  islands  of  the  western  Pacific  and 
from  the  Galapagos.  The  collections  from 
the  Gulf  of  California  were  obtained  mainly 
along  the  shores  and  in  the  shallower  waters 
of  its  northern  portion.  The  deeper  waters 
of  the  Gulf  have  a  bottom  of  blue  mud  sin- 
gularly barren  of  life.  The  Prdiminary  Re- 
port of  Mr.  Charle9  H.  Gilbert  on  the  fishes 
collected  by  the  steamer  contains  descrip- 
tions of  ninety-two  species — all  new.  Thg 
NfwFiahe$  coUeded  off  the  Coast  of  Alaska 
and  the  Adjacent  Region  to  the  Southward  is 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  TarUion  H, 
Bean,  Eight  of  the  genera  are  among  the 
common  forms  of  the  Atlantic,  and  four  of 
them  are  apparently  new  to  science.  Other 
papers  to  which  the  scientific  results  of  the 
explorations  of  the  Albatross  have  given  rise 
are  a  Catalogs  ofFtthee  eoUeeted  at  Port  Ca$- 
Hne^  8t,  Lucia^  by  Iktvid  Starr  Jordan,  and 
a  Catalogue  of  Skdetom  of  Birds  collected  at 
points  idong  the  South  American  coast,  by 
Frederic  A,  Lucas.  All  are  published  by 
the  United  States  National  Museum. 

A  description  of  Etheosioma  tippeeanoe^ 
a  New  Species  of  Fish  from  Tippecanoe  River, 
Indiana,  Is  described  by  David  Starr  Jordan 
and  Barton  Warren  Bvemumn,  and  figured 
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in  the  Ptooeedings  of  the  Nmtionftl  Muaeniii, 
WashiiigtoiL 

The  BmOtim  fn>m  the  Labormhrim  of 
Natural  Butoty  of  Otf  StaU  Vmvernty  of 
lowa^  Not.  8  end  4,  ooateine  six  pepeie— ▼!&, 
Some  New  Spedee  d  PeUeoioic  FoeeiU,  bj 
&  Celvin;  The  SeprophyUe  Fungi  of  East> 
era  Iowa,  end  Gommon  Spedee  of  Edible 
Fungi,  bj  T.  H.  McBride;  The  Loeoe end  its 
Fossils,  end  A  New  Spedee  of  Fresh-Wster 
IfoUttsk,  bj  B.  Shimer;  and  the  Pselsphide 
of  North  America,  bj  Dr.  E.  Brendel  and 
H.  F.  Wickham.  Published  bj  authority  of 
the  Regents,  at  Iowa  Citj. 

Among  the  latest  papers  left  by  Prof. 
Leo  Le$q%»eraa  is  one  On  Soms  FottU  Re- 
maim  eontidered  a$  PeeuHar  Kindt  of  FlaMUy 
which  appears  as  one  of  the  publications  of 
the  United  Sutes  National  Museum.  It  re- 
lates to  some  fossils,  one  of  which,  from  tlie 
Upper  Helderberg  limestone,  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
is  like  a  long,  flexuous,  tubular  stem  imbed- 
ded in  a  large  piece  of  compact  gray  lime> 
stone.  The  others,  from  the  Erie  shale  near 
Clereland,  are  cylindrical  fragments  traced 
in  relief  upon  gray,  hard,  yellowish,  sandy 
shale,  or  else  short,  oval,  utricular  bodies, 
rounded  at  one  end,  bilobate  at  the  other, 
found  on  large  flattened  pebbles  or  lentioular 
masses  of  argillaceous  iron  ore,  locally  dis- 
tributed in  the  shale.  The  author  named 
the  fossils  Halymenitea  Henterij  CyUndrUes 
thriaiuiy  and  Phytophyau  hilobaitu — all  new 
spedes. 

Prof.  A,  H,  Mackay  publishes,  as  a  re- 
print from  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Sodety  of  Canada,  a  paper  on  the  Frtth- 
Water  Spongt$  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
It  is  intended  to  be  only  a  synopsis,  just 
sufBdent  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the 
Spongillida  of  the  Dominion  haye  been  ob- 
served, and  to  fadlitate  further  inyestiga- 
tion.  After  the  introductoiy  general  ob- 
servations on  the  Spongillide,  ten  spedes  are 
described,  of  which  Heteromegenia  pietoffen- 
mt,  of  different  lakes  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland,  is  declared  to  be  the  firmest 
and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  fresh-water 
sponges  in  Canada. 

The  Catalogue  of  Minerah  for  Sale  hy 
George  X.  English  ds  Co.,  Philaddpkia  (Wil- 
liam Niven,  New  York),  fifteenth  edition, 
June,  1890,  Is  a  hand-book  and  bulletin  in 
mineralogy  as  well  as  a  dealers'  list.    Be- 


sides the  ordfaiaxy  catalogae  matta,  h  eon- 
tains  forty  pages  of  aceooita,  with  Ufaai- 
trated  descriptioiis,  of  new  mmeiak.  The 
catalogue  matter  Hself  is  of  adentific  Take, 
for  it  indodee  a  oomi^ete  rlaBWififd  fist  of  iH 
ilie  spedes  described  in  Dtana^s  System  and 
in  tlie  appendixes  and  the  more  reeeat  ae- 
connts  in  the  Amfrifam  Jootnal  of  Sdenoc 
The  pleasant  information  is  given  that  the 
present  daborate  catalogoe  is  the  resait  of 
a  very  great  increase  in  the  demaad  for  min- 
eral specimens. 

A  new  theoiyof  The  Origin  of  Peim- Mo- 
tion is  put  forward  by  M.  MyeroioUtk,  who 
attempts  to  prove  thai  the  motion  arises 
from  the  repulsive  power  of  molecnlca.  The 
author  has  published  the  introdacdea  of  hi^ 
contemplated  book  on  tbe  snbject  in  advanoe 
of  the  book  itself,  for  the  in£onnation  of 
critics.  Rosenberg  BrotherS|  8M  West 
Twelfth  Street,  Chicago,  OL 

2bf ,  a  monthly  Biological  Jonmal  (Zoe 
Publishing  Company,  San  Frandsco),  is  filled 
with  contributions  of  natoral-iustoiy  notes 
inddent  and  pertinent  to  the  West  and  the 
Padftc  slope.  In  a  recent  nnmber,  Mr.  Bdu^'s 
paper  on  the  Economy  of  Nature  as  £xenk- 
plified  by  Parasites  gives  illustratioas  of  the 
danger  of  reckless  interference  with  tbe 
natural  order  of  afFalrs.  President  Jordan 
accounts  for  some  apparent  ancmalies  in  the 
Distribution  of  Fishes  in  the  YeUowsloBie 
Park.  Mr.  T.  S.  Brandegee  has  some  obsci^ 
vations  tm  the  alternate  defoliation  and  new 
leafing  of  Fouquieria  several  times  in  the 
season,  according  to  changes  in  the  moisture 
oondiUons — a  fact  that  is  not  unknown  with 
some  spedes  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  Hr.  H. 
R.  Taylor  describes  some  curious  incidents 
of  individuality  in  the  nesting  haluts  of  the 
golden  eagle. 

Among  the  eight  papers  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  numbers  of  Studiee  in  the  Biological 
Laboratory  of  Johnt  EopHns  Umirereilm^ 
YoL  IT,  H,  NeweU  Martin  and  H^  Al 
BrookMy  editors,  we  notice  as  of  more  ob- 
vious general  interest  those  of  Prof.  Xsrtin 
and  Julius  Friedenwald  on  the  Effect  (^ 
light  on  the  Ptoduction  of  Oartxm  Dkndde 
by  Frogs ;  of  J.  C.  Hemmeter  on  tlie  Effects 
of  Certain  Members  of  the  Ethyiic  Akdnl 
Series  on  the  Isolated  Mammalian  Heart ;  of 
Prof.  Martin  and  &  C.  Applegarth  on  the 
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Temperatnre  Limits  of  the  'Htality  of  the 
Mammalian  Heart ;  and  of  S.  Watase  on  the 
Morphology  of  the  Compound  Eye  of  Ar- 
thropods. The  articles  requiring  it  are  am- 
ply and  excellently  illustrated. 

TKt  J<mmal  of  Morphology^  No.  8,  Vol 
m,  of  which  a  0.  Whitman  and  W,  Phelpi 
AUU  are  editors,  has  four  articles— >Tiz. :  on 
the  Embryology  of  the  Earthworm,  by  Ed- 
mund B.  Wilson ;  the  Ribs  and  Median  Fms 
in  Fishes,  and  The  Morphology  of  the  Verte- 
brate Skull,  by  Dr.  G.  Baur ;  and  a  discus- 
sion, by  Br.  B.  W.  Shufeldt,  of  the  posi- 
tion  of  Gham9Ba(the  wren-tit)  in  the  system. 
They  are  well  illustrated. 

Br.  JHehad  I^ott&r,  in  conducting  The 
Joumal  of  Pkydoiogy^  enjoys  the  assistance 
of  two  English  co-operators  and  of  Prof. 
/r.  P.  Bowdiiek,  Prof.  H,  NewtU  Martin,  and 
Prof.  H,  C.  Wood,  in  the  United  States. 
Numbers  1,  2,  and  8  of  VoL  XI  contain 
thirteen  articles  relating  to  bodily  tempera- 
ture, respiration,  salivary  secretion,  the  di- 
gestive system,  the  blood,  phonation,  the 
nervous  system,  and  knee-jerk.  Cambridge, 
England. 

The  quarterly  Univermty  Studio,  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Nebraska,  for 
July,  1890,  Li  A,  J^/erman,  editor,  contains 
papers  on  the  Determination  of  Specific  Heat 
and  of  Latent  Heat  of  Vaporization  with  the 
Vapor  Calorimeter,  by  Harold  N.  Allen ;  the 
Color  Vocabulary  of  Children,  by  Harry  K. 
Wolfe ;  and  the  Development  of  the  King's 
Peace  and  the  English  Local  Peace-Magis- 
tracy, by  George  E.  Howard.  The  last  is 
also  published  separately.  In  it  the  au- 
thor, who  is  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University,  traces  the  idea  of  the  public 
peace  of  the  community  from  the  beginning 
to  the  re-establishment  of  popular  self -gov. 
emment  in  the  English  shire  by  the  act  of 
Parliament  of  August  18,  1888. 

The  quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  JiationtU 
Aseoeiathn  of  Wool  Manufaeturert  for 
June,  1800,  8.  y.  Dexter  North,  editor,  is 
devoted  chiefly  to  questions  concerning  the 
pending  Tariff  Bill  and  its  effect  on  woolens. 
An  article  not  coming  under  this  description 
is  a  History  of  Wool-combing  in  England. 

It  appears  from  the  Calendar  of  the  Fae^ 
utty  of  Medicine  of  McOill  Univereity,  Mont- 
real, that  the  sesdon  of  1890  will  be  its 
fifty-eighth,  the  medical  school  having  been 


founded  in  1824  and  suspended  during  the 
political  troubles  from  1886  to  1889.  The 
new  building  has  been  found  admirably 
adapted  for  making  the  teaching  of  the  pri* 
mary  branches  practical  and  thorough.  The 
session  is  from  October  1st  to  April,  with  a 
summer  session  of  twelve  weeks  from  the 
middle  of  April.  The  school  was  attended 
last  year  by  261  students. 

The  first  number  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  Quarterly  Memeie  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren in  Chri^  which  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  thought  of  the  growing  religious 
denomination  of  that  name,  J,  W,  Etter, 
D.  D.,  editor,  appeared  in  January,  1890. 
While  its  articles  are  intended  to  and  do 
appeal  chiefly  to  churchmen,  we  notice  as 
of  general  interest  that  of  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pershing  on  the  Conemaugh  Cataclysm ;  and 
as  claiming  the  attention  of  those  who  wish 
to  be  acquainted  with  various  sides  of 
thought,  that  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Landis  on  Some 
Foes  of  Christianity.  The  foes  described  in 
this  article  are  Pantheism,  Materialism,  Ag- 
nosticism, Kationalism,  and  Socialism,  which 
are  grouped  as  "  anti-thdstic  theories." 

In  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  O.  Brown  Ooode 
before  the  American  Historical  Association, 
on  Mueeum  History  and  Museums  of  History, 
a  historical  review  is  followed  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  author's  ideas  of  what  a  muse- 
um should  contain,  what  purposes  it  should 
be  intended  to  serve,  and  bow  it  should  be 
arranged  and  managed.  The  same  author's 
address  on  the  Origin  of  the  National  Scien^ 
tific  and  jEducational  Institutions  of  the  UnU- 
ed  States  gives  a  connected  view  of  the  growth 
of  such  institutions  from  their  beginning  in 
the  attempt  of  Mr.  Boyle,  Bishop  Wllkins, 
and  others  to  establish  in  the  colony  of 
Connecticut  a  society  for  promoting  knowl- 
edge. A  third  address  by  Dr.  Goods  was 
delivered  before  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  at  the  commemoration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  and  is  on  his  Literary  Zo- 
bors.  In  it  Dr  Franklin  is  presented  as  one 
who,  although  standing  prominently  forth  as 
the  only  great  literary  man  of  America  in 
colonial  days  and  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
Republic,  had  no  thought  of  obtaining  for 
himself  literary  fame,  but  made  use  of  what 
be  gained  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
oountry. 
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Prof.  WiRiam  Waimm  OoodwifCt  S^ 
tax  of  tht  Moodt  and  Taum  of  ths  Oretk 
Verb  appcan  from  the  prest  of  Glnn  &  Co. 
In  a  new  edition^  rewritten  and  enlarged 
from  the  editkniB  of  1860  and  1866,  and  so 
modified  by  the  operation  of  the  author's 
oirn  critidsma  of  his  earlier  effort  as  to 
have  become  to  a  great  extent  a  new  and  in- 
dependent work.  A  great  change  has  in 
fact  come  over  the  conditions  of  Greek 
scholarship  dnring  the  interval,  so  that  it 
could  hardly  be  adequately  represented  in  its 
present  state  without  reconstructing  the  ex- 
position almost  from  the  beginning.  As 
the  author  remarks,  "few  are  aware  how 
modem  are  many  of  the  grammatical  doo- 
trincs  which  are  now  taught  hi  all  classical 
Bchoole.'*  The  writings  of  the  Greek  au- 
thors are  full  of  refinements  of  style  and  deli- 
cate distinctions  whidi  greatly  impede  the 
projn^ss  of  the  beginner  and  make  the  labor 
of  the  advanced  student  not  easy,  and  on 
which  the  ordinary  grammars  and  lexicons 
cast  but  a  dim  light  The  purpose  of  Mr. 
Goodwin's  manual,  if  we  gather  it  correctly, 
is  systematically  to  use  the  full  light  of  the 
most  recent  scholarship  in  explaining  them. 

The  Directional  CaUulut  of  Prof.  &  W. 
Hyde  (Ginn  k  Co.)  is  an  effort  to  Introduce 
the  system  of  multiple  algebra  inrented  by 
Hermann  Grassmaun,  and  called  by  him  the 
Theory  of  Extension.  The  author  has  be- 
come convinced  of  the  superiority  of  Grass- 
mann's  system  to  Hamilton's  quaternions,  in 
that  it  Is  founded  upon  and  is  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  geometric  dimensions ;  and 
that  in  it  all  geometric  quantities  appear  as 
independent  units.  His  directional  methods 
are  also  believed  to  be  superior  to  the  com- 
paratively awkward  and  roundabout  methods 
of  the  Cartesian  co-ordinates.  While  Grass- 
mann's  results  are  all  obtained  for  n-  dimen- 
sional space,  Prof.  Hyde  has,  for  greater 
simplicity,  restricted  the  discussion  to  space 
of  two  and  three  dimensions. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Roeeoe 
Thayer^*  Th4  Beet  Elizabethan  Plays  (Ginn 
&  Co.)  is  to  present  specimens  of  the 
work  of  the  five  Elissabethan  dramatists  who 
stand  highest  among  Shakespeare's  contem- 
poraries. The  selected  works  are  Marlowe's 
Jew  of  Malta,  Ben  Jonson's  The  Alchemist, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Philastcr,  Fletcher 
and  Shakespeare's  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  and 


JohnWebeter'sDodhessof  Malfi.  Tfaechax 
in  eadi  case  in  justified  by  critlca]  icmaiks  re- 
specting the  aathor  and  bis  works,  vithcoo- 
paimtive  estimateB  of  the  merits  of  the  latta. 
A  general  view  is  presented  of  the  derebp- 
ment  of  the  RnglinK  drama  from  its  rise  in 
Marlowe  to  Its  last  O^qdq  expression  in  Web- 
ster. Its  development  was  urged  by  the  impd. 
sion  of  the  modem  spirit  wlucfa  was  remol&i; 
the  society  of  the  Benaissanee.  added  to  the 
great  stimulus  of  the  recovered  appredatica 
of  classical  antiqmty.  The  great  poets  of 
the  EUxabethan  age  took  all  nature  lor  thor 
province.  Literary  pieoedeots  and  the  eoo- 
Tentional  rules  prescribed  by  writers  of  rbet- 
orics  and  grammars  did  not  hamper  tbeoL 
*' Taking  the  implements  at  haBd--U>e 
tedious  moralities  and  the  looe^qiun  min- 
de  plays — they  soon  improred  iqxm  thera. 
soon  inrented  a  drama-form  not  so  rigid  ts 
to  be  cramped  nor  so  loose  as  to  be  ledss- 
dant,  but  articuhite  like  a  highly  developed 
organism  and  as  elastic  as  the  varioas  ma- 
terial furnished  by  nature  required.  And 
for  thor  meter  they  ad<^ted  and  perfected 
a  line  susceptible  of  almost  Infinite  modula- 
tions, suited  alike  to  the  simplest  nanatico 
and  to  the  highest  outbursts  of  pasaon,  and 
to  the  most  delicate  whisperings  of  f  ancj.'^ 

Tke  Leading  Faets  of  Ammean  Bietoij 
(Ginn  &  Go.)  is  the  title  of  a  generaQf  ad- 
mirable presentation  of  this  important  top:e 
by  D.  H.  Moniffomery.  The  work  b  basal 
on  a  careful  study  of  the  highest  reoognised 
authorities.  Its  purpose  is  to  present,  m  a 
clear,  connected,  and  forcible  manner,  the 
important  events  in  the  history  of  our  coon- 
try.  The  author  has  aimed  to  be  accurate  in 
statement,  simple  in  style,  and  impartial  in 
treatment.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that 
military  erents  and  politics  do  not  have  the 
first  places,  but  that  these  are  given  to  social, 
scientific,  snd  industrial  progress,  to  which 
they  belong.  Another  commendable  feature 
appears  in  the  brief  summaries  of  most  im- 
portant features  attached  to  eadi  period. 

While  Mr.  Jbs^  ff.  Crodtar*9  purpose 
in  his  essay  on  JHfferteU  Kern  Tetlmnefd 
Viewe  ofjeime  has  been  solely  to  state  the 
facts  respecting  the  single  topic  indicated  m 
the  title,  the  aathor  has  compiled  the  paper 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  supposition 
that  each  of  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  had 
his  own  ideas  of  the  nature,  peraonality, 
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and  pnrpofea  of  Jesus,  and  that  this  idea  is 
manifested  in  liis  narratiTe;  hence  that  the 
Cliristian  church  has  been  divided  on  these 
subjects  from  the  Tery  beginning. 

Mr.  George  W,  Childt  publishes  a  book- 
let, sntall  enough  for  the  pocket  and  large 
enou^  to  serre  for  an  evening's  reading,  of 
JieeoOidionM  of  Omeral  OrarO^  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  presentation  of  the  portraits 
of  Generals  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan  at 
the  Military  Academy,  West  Pohit.  (Collins 
Printing  House,  Philadelphia.) 

Th^  Annual  Biport  of  the  State  Board  of 
Chariiiee  (New  York)  for  1889,  besides  the 
general  account  of  the  charitable  institutions 
of  the  State,  comprises  special  reports  of 
the  inrestigation  of  the  Rochester  Orphan 
Asylum ;  on  reformatories ;  on  the  deaf  and 
dumb;  on  the  State  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Home ;  on  dependent  children ;  and  on  the 
oondiUon  of  children  in  asylums. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

AOeii*  Wllliftin  Fnmds,  Editor.  Tb«  Annate  of 
Tadtiu.  Books  I  to  VL  Boston:  Ginn  4  Co. 
Pp.441    $1.6&. 

Amerksn  Book  Compsny,  New  York.  Health 
for  LltUe  Folks  (Aathorbed  Physiology  Series). 
Pp.l«. 

BsIIoa,  WnUsm  B^  M.  D.  A  Compend  of  Eqolne 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Phllsdelphis:  P.  Bla- 
klston,  Son  A  Co.    Pp.  f(».    $1. 

Barach.  Simon.  M.  D..  New  York.  The  Belation 
of  Peripheral  Irritation  to  Disease.    Pp.  17. 

Bnrr,  George  L.  The  Literatnre  of  Wtfeohoraft 
New  York:  G.  P.  Patnam's  Sons.    Pp.  SS. 

Osros,  Paol.  The  Ethical  Problem.  Chicago: 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  Pp.  99.  Cloth, 
00  cents. 

Census  OfBee,  Wsshlngton.  Bulletin  on  the  Pro- 
doetSon  of  Slste.    Pp.  10. 

Chltleoden,  Bst.  B.  P.  The  Pleroma :  a  Poem  of 
the  Christ.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Pp. 
S47.    IS.50. 

Day,  Dartd  T.  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 
States.  Report  for  18S8.  Washington:  Gorem- 
ment  Prlntlng-Offlce.    Pp.  652. 

EUfs,  Haveloek.  The  Criminal  New  York: 
Beribner&Welford.    Pp.  887.    $1.25. 

Frsser.  Persifor,  Philadelphia.  Persistence  of 
Ptent  snd  Animal  Ufe.    Pp.  12. 

Graham,  Douglas^  M.D.  A  Treatise  on  Mssssge. 
Hew  York:  J.  H.  Vail  &  Co.    Fp.  842.    $2.75. 

Oreely,  A.  W.  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Slc- 
Dal  Oflloer.  United  States  Army.  Washington :  Got- 
emment  Printing-OfiOce.  2  rohimes.  Pp.  889  and 
165. 

Hale,  Edward  M.,  M.  D.  Toxic,  Pathogenetic 
and  Therapeutic  Properties  of  the  Csctacea.    Pp. 

Halsted,  Byron  D.  Soma  Fungous  Diseases  of 
the  Spinach.    Pp.15. 

Uardy,  Arthur  Sherburne.  Elements  of  the  Dif- 
f^rentisl  snd  Integrml  Galcnlas.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 
Pp.289.    $1.65. 

Hssen,  H.  A.  The  Tornado.  New  York :  N.  D. 
C.  Hodges.    Pp.148.    It 


Hin,  Robert  T.  The  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Texss, 
snd  their  Economic  Yahie.    Austin.    Pp.86. 

Hohroake,  G.  J.  What  would  follow  on  the  Ef. 
Ikcement  of  Christisnity.  BuflUo,  N.  Y.:  H.  L. 
Green.    Pp.  15.    10  cents. 

Howard,  George  £..  Lincoln,  Neb.  Evolution  of 
the  University.    Pp.  86. 

IlUoois  Aniooltural  Experiment  Station.  Inves- 
tigation of  Milk  Tests.  Pp.  &— Experiments  with 
Wheat    Pp.16. 

IngersoU,  Robert  G.  The  Gods.  Builklo :  H.  L. 
Green.    Pp.  40.    10  cents. 

James,J.  F.,Philadelphk.  On  Variation.  Pp. 
16. 

Kedrie,  R.  C.  Fertilizer  Analyses.  Michigan 
SUte  Agricultural  College.    Pp.  11. 

Kennedy.  John.  A  Stem  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language.  New  York  and  Chicago:  A.  B. 
BamesACo.    Pp.  282. 

Kimball  S.  I.  Organisation,  etc..  of  the  United 
States  Life-saving  Service.  Washington :  Govern- 
ment Prlnting-OlBee.    Pp.  88. 

Lambom,  Robert  H.,  Editor.  Prize  Esssys  on 
Dragon-flies  v».  Mosquitoes.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pletonACo.    Pp.  202,  with  PUtes.    $1.50. 

Lathrop,  O.  C.  A  Secret  Institution.  New 
York :  B^rant  Publishing  Company.  Pp.  889.  50 
centa. 

Leffknann,  Henry.  A  Compend  of  Chemistry. 
PhiladeiphU :  P.  Bteklston,  t)on  4  Co.   Pp.  198.   $1. 

Lewis,  T.  H.  Stone  Monuments  in  Iowa  and 
Minnesota.    Pp.  6. 

LIghthall,  W.  D.  SnlrituaUzed  Happiness  The- 
ory.   Montreal.    Pp.  22. 

Litchfield,  Mary  E.  The  Nine  Worlds.  From 
Norse  Mythology.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  Pp.  168. 
60  cents. 

MoAdie,  A.    Tornadoes.    Pp.  14. 

MoCook,  H.  C.  American  Spiders  and  their 
Spinning  Work.  Vol  II.  Phltedelphia :  Academy 
or  Natural  Sciences.    Pp.  478. 

Minnesota,  Public  Health  in.  Monthly  Reports  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health.    Red  Wing.    Pp.  8. 

Montgomery,  Henry.  Aboriginal  Monuments  In 
North  Dakota.    Pp.  4. 

M5Iler,  F.  Max.  Three  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Timgnage,  Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company.    Pp.  112.    75  cents. 

New  England  Meteorological  Society.  Monthly 
BuUetinsTPp.  8. 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Bulletins  Nos.  21  and  22.    Pp.  48  and  12. 

National  Geographic  Maga^e.  Vol  It  Nos. 
8  and  4.  Washington :  National  Geographic  Soci- 
ety.   Pp.  60  and  50w 

Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Bnlletin 
on  Food  for  Milk  Production.  Pp.  24— Bulletin, 
Technical  Series.    No.  2.    Pp.  100,  with  Plate. 

Packard.  A.  8.  Life  History  of  Drepana  Areu- 
aU :  Evolution  of  Bristles,  etc.  of  Caterpillars.  Pp. 
80,  with  Plates. 

Photo-Gravure  Company.  New  York.  Sun  and 
Shade.  June  and  July,  1890.  16  Plates.  40  centi 
each  number.    $4  a  year. 

Poor.  H.  V.  and  H.  W.,  New  York.  Introduc- 
tion to  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads  for  1890.  Pp.  16, 
withMsp. 

Preston.  Thooias.  The  Theory  of  Light.  New 
York:  Mscroillan  4  Co.    Pp. 465.    $8.25. 

Shnfeldt,  R.  W.  Osteology  of  Arctic  snd  Sob- 
srotic  Wster-Blrds.    Part  VII.    Pp.24. 

Silver  Committee,  National  Executive.  First 
Report    Washington.    Pp.  10. 

Smith.  Edgar  F.  Electro-Chemical  Analysis. 
Philsdelphia:  P.  Btekiston,  Son  h  Co.  #Pp.  116. 

Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Con- 
neotlout.    Second  Annual  Report    Pp.  168. 
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TbnMtoB.  O.  P.    The  AntiqultlM  of 
CtDolntiaU :  &ob«ri  Clarke  A  Co.    Pp.  M9.    $4. 

Tratmao,  K.  £.  RaaMll,  GL  K  Report  on  the 
BnUcituUon  of  Wood  for  MeUl  la  Bailrowl  Ilea. 
Waahlngton ;    GarcfWiMPt    PriatJaf-Offteoi     Ppu 

Uolted  Btatea  Ooaet  aad  Qeodetfo  Bvnny. 
Monthlj  Oiart  Correctiooa.    Pp.  6. 

Warinir.  Oeorfe  E^  Jr.  The  Bevange  of  Oo- 
lamboa,  Ohio.    r>  S4. 

Woodr.  H.  E.  The  BaMDtiala  oT  Medleal  CImdi- 
taCTTw  Phllad«lphia:  P.  Blaklatoo,  Boa  A  Oa.  Pp. 
157. 


POPULAR  MISCELLANY. 

CaUAiniU  m4  Its  nACi.~The  trustees 
of  the  California  State  Mining  Bureau  find 
In  the  increasing  demands  for  their  report 
eridenoe  that  the  institution  is  fulfilling 
a  pubUc  want  and  is  growing  in  public 
favor.  The  edition  of  the  sixth  annual  re- 
port is  exhausted,  and  that  of  the  seventh 
nearly  so,  while  the  edition  of  the  eighth  was 
nearly  doubled.  A  historical  fact  of  much 
significance  Is  embodied  in  the  statement 
that  while  in  the  early  days  the  newspapers 
of  the  State  teemed  with  notices  of  min- 
ing interests  which  were  summarized  at 
regular  intorrals  in  quarterly  and  annual  re- 
views, the  articles  of  that  kind  have  been 
gradually  curtailed  as  the  relative  import- 
anoe  of  the  mines  diminished  and  other  in- 
terests pushed  themselves  into  proounenoe, 
till  now  they  appear,  if  at  all,  as  mere  items. 
Hence  the  Mining  Bureau  has  become  the 
only  center  and  the  best  source  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  A  complete  review  of 
the  mines  and  mining  operations  was  given 
for  the  first  time  in  the  report  for  1888. 
The  report  for  1880  assumes  that  the  whole 
country  owes  very  much  of  its  prosperity  to 
mining.  Every  State  owes  that  industry 
something;  the  mid-continental  regions  al- 
most their  very  existence.  Mining  invest- 
ments are  among  the  most  profitable,  not- 
withstanding an  impression  to  the  contrary 
prevails.  The  im preesion  that  the  gold-mines 
of  California  are  depleted  below  the  point  of 
profitable  production  is  likewise  mistaken. 
The  gold  taken  out  has  exhausted  but  little 
of  the  auriferous  wealth  of  the  State,  and  the 
annual  production  has  not  heretofore  much 
exceeded  what  it  may  be  reasonably  hoped  to 
reach  and  maintain  in  the  future.  Besides 
its  gold-fields  and  silver-bearing  lodes,  Cali- 


fornia possesses  the  more  wwnmna  metils 
and  minerals  in  great  variety.  That  is 
hardly  a  eoonty  in  the  State  bat  has  vsk- 
able  mineral  deposits  of  one  kind  or  aaoiha, 
and  tlie  distribation  of  these  pruduels  is 
pronounced  nmarkable.  Foarteea  of  iSst 
fifty-three  ooonties  make  a  notable  pcodafr' 
tionof  gold,  and  twelve  of  gold  and  sber; 
five  produce  quicksQver,  two  borax,  two  mh, 
four  asphaltom,  two  petroienm,  three  eop- 
per,  etc.  Were  Galifomia  even  poor  m  the 
precious  metals,  it  would  yet  beoome  a  great 
mining  State.  It  is  aaserted  in  the  report 
that  gold-mining  has  not  yet  reached  eva 
the  stage  of  stordj  inf ancj. 

Cayricct  tf  StOs.— The  sjvtem  of  stody- 
ing  the  adaptation  of  soils  to  crops  h« 
grown  out  of  the  failure  of  attempu  to  set- 
tle such  questions  In  the  labocmtoiy.  This 
work,  ss  Is  shown  in  a  Bolletin  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  is  attended  with  great 
difficulties.  ^'So  great  Is  the  variatka  in 
natural  fertility  in  soils  that  appear  to  the 
eye  to  be  Identical  In  compoeatian,  that  the 
results  of  field  experimentation  are  liable  to 
be  even  more  misleading  than  those  of  the  la- 
boratory. Take  any  single  acre  of  gioond  for 
illustration.  An  open  glade  In  the  oripnal 
forest  may  have  permitted  the  wind  to  sweep 
away  its  winter  coverlet  of  leaves,  and  they 
may  have  lod^^ed  in  a  thicket  of  nndeifandi 
adjoining,  carrying  stores  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  add  with  them.  Such  a  glade 
may  have  been  for  centuries  the  pastmxng 
ground  of  deer.  It  would  then  aocomulate 
nitrogen,  but  would  lose  potadi  and  phos- 
phoric add  through  an  additional  diannel, 
while  the  thicket  would  accnmnlate  these  in 
excess  of  nitrogen.  The  growth  of  a  sorfisoe- 
rooUng  tree  in  one  spot  may  have  drawn 
upon  the  adjacent  surface-soil  for  supplies 
of  potash ;  that  of  a  tree  with  a  deep  t^ 
root  In  another  may  have  drawn  Its  sup- 
port hugely  from  deeper  layers  of  the  sdl, 
and  also  have  opened  a  way  for  drainage. 
A  slight  depression  of  the  soil  here  msy 
hare  received  added  fertility  in  the  waste 
from  a  slight  elevation  there,  and  he  who 
has  stucUed  the  soil  oarefullj,  especially 
where  its  levels  are  shown  by  the  melting  of 
snow  when  the  ground  Is  froxen,  will  hsTe 
detected  Irregularities  of  level  unsospected 
by  the  casnal  observer.** 
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FIrfaif  Ptttery  Ktbu  \%  Gag.— A  new 

method  of  firing  kilna  by  gas  has  been  intro- 
duced at  one  of  the  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
potteries  by  the  use  of  which  the  expense  of 
baking  the  ware  is  greatly  reduced.  It  is 
dependent  on  the  principle  of  preheating 
the  ^  before  it  enters  the  Icihi,  so  that  a 
perfect  combustion  is  secured,  with  no  loss 
of  heat.  Gas  generated  outside  the  build- 
ing is  forced  through  an  underground  flue  to 
the  center  of  the  Idhi,  whence  it  is  carried 
bj  branch  channels  to  the  several  mouths 
around  the  side  of  the  kiln.  There  it  is  com- 
bined with  air,  and  combustion  takes  place. 
The  heated  air  then  passes  upward,  and,  in- 
stead of  escaping  out  of  the  chimney,  it  is 
drawn  down  a  well-hole  through  the  center 
of  the  kiln  and  passes  down  and  around  the 
ehannel  at  the  base  of  the  kihi  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  that  in  which  it  entered, 
and  to  near  where  it  entered.  After  some 
time  the  dampers  are  reversed,  so  that  the 
cold  air  enters  the  channel  through  which 
the  heated  air  from  the  kiln  has  been  pass- 
ing toward  the  chimney,  and  the  heated  air 
escapee  by  the  opposite  passage.  The  cold 
ur  is  thus  heated  some  1,000  or  1,600  de- 
grees by  passing  through  the  heated  chan- 
nel,  with  the  saving  of  much  heat  that  was 
formerly  wasted  by  passing  immediately  out 
of  the  chimney.  The  dampers  are  reversed 
every  half  hour,  whereby  the  cold  air  is  at 
every  turn  passed  through  a  freshly  heated 
diamber. 

S«He  AdTUtages  tf  Wild  Ufe.— The 

two  great  points  of  superiority  of  the  native 
or  savage  soldier  over  the  representative  of 
civilized  disdpline,  says  Gaptidn  John  G. 
Bourke,  in  his  An  Apache  Campaign  in  the 
Serra  Madre,  are  his  absolute  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  his  perfect  ability  to  take 
care  of  himself  at  all  times  and  under  all 
drcumstances.  Though  the  rays  of  the  sun 
pour  down  from  the  zenith,  or  the  scorching 
sirocco  blow  from  the  south,  the  Apache 
scout  trudges  along  as  unconcerned  as  he 
was  when  the  cold  rain  or  snow  of  winter 
chilled  his  white  comrade  to  the  marrow. 
He  finds  food,  and  pretty  good  food  too, 
where  the  Caucasian  would  starve.  Know- 
ing  the  habits  of  wild  animals  from  his 
earliest  youth,  he  can  catch  turkeys,  quaO, 
rabbits,  doves,  or  field-mice,  and  perhaps  | 


a  prairie  dog  or  two,  which  wiQ  supply 
him  with  meat  For  some  reason  he  can 
not  be  induced  to  touch  fish,  and  bacon  or 
any  other  product  of  the  hog  is  eaten  only 
under  duress ;  but  the  flesh  of  a  horse,  mule, 
or  jackass,  which  has  dropped  exhausted  on 
the  march  and  been  left  to  die  on  the  trail, 
is  a  delicious  morsel  which  the  Apache  epi- 
cure seizes  upon  wherever  possible.  The 
stunted  oak,  growing  on  the  mountain  flanks, 
furnishes  acorns;  the  Spanish-bayonet,  a 
fruit  which,  when  roasted  in  the  ashes  of  a 
camp-fire,  looks  and  tastes  something  like  the 
banana.  The  whole  region  of  southern  Ari- 
zona and  northern  Mexico  is  matted  with 
varieties  of  the  cactus,  nearly  every  one  of 
which  is  called  upon  for  its  tribute  of  fruit 
or  seed.  The  broad  leaves  and  stalks  of  the 
century-plant — called  ffusea^are  roasted 
between  hot  stones,  and  the  product  is  rich 
in  saccharine  matter  and  extremely  pleasant 
to  the  taste.  The  wild  poUto  and  the  bulb 
of  the  tidt  are  found  in  the  damp  mount- 
ain meadows ;  and  the  nest  of  the  ground- 
bee  is  raided  remorselessly  for  its  little  store 
of  honey.  Sunflower-seeds,  when  ground 
flne,  are  rich  and  nutritious.  Walnuts  grow 
in  the  deep  ravines,  and  strawberries  in  fa- 
vorable locations ;  in  the  proper  season  these, 
with  the  seeds  of  wild  grasses  and  wild 
pumpUns,  the  gum  of  the  fne$quite,  or  the 
sweet,  soft  inner  bark  of  the  pine,  play 
their  part  hi  staving  off  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
The  above  are  merely  a  few  of  the  resources 
of  the  Apache  scout  when  separated  from 
the  main  command.  When  his  moccasins 
give  out  on  a  long  mardi  over  the  sharp 
rocks  of  the  mountains  or  the  cutting  sands 
of  the  plains,  a  few  hours*  rest  see  him 
equipped  with  a  new  pair — his  own  handi- 
work— and  so  with  other  portions  of  his 
raiment  He  is  never  without  awl,  needle, 
thread,  or  sinew.  Brought  up  from  infancy 
to  the  knowledge  and  use  of  arms  of  some 
kind— at  first  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  later 
on  the  rifle— he  la  perfectly  at  home  with 
his  weapons,  and,  knowing  from  past  experi- 
ence how  important  they  are  for  his  preser- 
vation, takes  much  better  care  of  them  than 
does  the  white  soldier  out  of  garrison.  He 
does  not  read  the  newspapers,  but  the  great 
book  of  nature  is  open  to  his  perusal,  and 
has  been  drained  of  much  knowledge  which 
his  pale-faced  brother  would  iM^ghul  to 
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qoiie.  Every  tnek  in  the  trtil,  marie  in  tlie 
grass,  scratch  on  the  Iwrk  of  a  tree,  explains 
itself  to  the ''  untutored  '*  Apache.  He  can 
tell  to  an  hour,  almost,  when  ilie  man  or 
animal  making  tlwm  passed  bj,  and,  like  a 
hound,  will  keep  on  the  scent  until  lie  catches 
Qp  with  the  object  of  liis  pursuit. 

Th«  PiM  Mi  tf  Hew  Jeney.— The 
"pine  belt"  of  New  Jersey  is  described  by 
Dr.  I.  H.  Piatt  as  a  strip  of  land  about  dxty 
miles  long  by  from  eight  to  twenty  miles 
wide,  reaching  from  a  few  miles  south  of 
Freehold  almost  to  V ineland.  Its  soil  Taries 
from  a  light,  sandy  loam  to  dear  beach  sand. 
Its  streams,  which  are  sufficient  for  drainage, 
have  good  banks  whicfa  they  rarely  if  ever 
overflow,  and  there  is  no  wet  meadow.  There 
are  a  few  peat-bogs,  some  marl-beds,  snd 
occasionally  a  cedar  swamp,  but  these  feat- 
ures are  all  of  Tery  limited  extent.  The 
belt  comprises  in  all  about  five  hundred  and 
seventy  square  miles,  and  has  a  population 
of  14,476  persons.  The  region  has  long  en- 
joyed a  local  reputation  for  healthf  ulness,  and 
some  parts  of  it  have  been  mainly  settled 
by  people  who  have  sought  it  for  that  reason. 
According  to  the  reports  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  iu  average  death-rate  during  the 
six  years,  188S  to  1888,  inclusive,  was  12-66 
per  thousand,  against  18*66  per  thousand 
for  the  whole  Sute,  or  16*07  for  the  State 
exdudmg  dties ;  and  the  death-rate  from 
consumption  was  1*60  against  2*63  and  2*12. 
The  comparatively  low  mortality  from  con- 
sumption is  the  more  striking  when  we 
recollect  the  extent  to  which  the  region  is 
sought  by  persons  in  feeble  health. 

The  Stttth-sUttlttg  Bet^cttdos.— A  mon- 
ograph on  the  Botocudos  of  Brazil  and  their 
ornaments  has  been  published  by  Dr.  John 
G.  Branner,  In  a  reprint  from  the  papers  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Sodety.  It  is 
illustrated  by  photographs  showing  the  man- 
ner of  wearing  the  ear-  and  mouth-plugs 
from  which  the  tribe  derive  their  name 
(boloque,  lip-ornament),  the  appearance  of  the 
slits  when  they  have  been  torn,  and  the 
younger  members  of  the  tribe  who  haye 
ceased  to  practice  the  mutilation,  or  have 
reduced  it  to  the  simple  wearing  of  earrings. 
Mr.  John  Stearns  said,  in  a  paper  before  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Sodety,  on  the  Explo- 


ration of  the  Bio  Dooe  and  its  Trihutariei, 
that  the  costom  of  these  IndiaiiB  of  liitfiag 
the  lower  lip  for  the  purpoee  of  insotiag  a 
wooden  ornament  in  it  has  been  dcsoribedhy 
Tisitors  to  the  American  coasts  fnm  (^bial 
down.  When  Gabral  sent  a  boat  asboR  m 
BrasQ  to  investigate  the  oonntry,  the  bol 
told  him  on  their  letnm  that  they  did  sot 
believe  the  natives  were  men,  thoo^  tbev 
were  dressed  up  in  f eatims  snd  psiuksd  ia 
colon,  for  they  had  two  moatiis.  The  is- 
dians  were  aocnstomed  to  take  oat  the  fip 
ornaments,  and,  while  the  teeth  weie  gda- 
ning  from  the  upper  month,  to  pndi  oat  the 
tongue  from  the  lower  one.  Cook,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  yean  later,  at  Prinee  WiB- 
iam*s  Sound,  Alaska,  heard  one  of  his  mSkm 
say  tosnother,  ''Come  here.  Jack,  look  st  the 
men  with  two  mouths.*^  A  writer  of  that 
period  tells  of  the  wife  of  a  great  chief  at 
Sitlm,  that  by  a  singular  motion  of  the  lower 
lip  she  could  raise  it  in  8a<^  a  way  as  ahsoit 
to  cover  the  whole  of  her  face.  Mr.  Ooiia 
Mackenzie  has  cursorily  followed  out  the 
geo^^phical  line  of  this  wiignlar  costoD, 
and  has  found  that  it  oonld  be  traced,  with 
veiy  few  breaks,  from  Alaska  to  the  eosst 
of  Brazil 

Heilcfaial  Pluti.— The  paaaphkt  of  Mr. 
Charles  Mohr,  on  The  Medicinal  Hants  of 
Alabama,  besides  the  list  of  the  plants,  with 
notes  on  their  distribution  and  the  pioper 
time  of  coUecting  the  parts  used,  eontaiss 
some  facts  of  interest  respecting  the  flora  of 
the  State  and  the  home  of  its  medirinal 
plants.  The  flora  of  Alabama  indudes  a 
majority  of  the  plants  noted  for  their  re- 
medial value  which  are  found  in  Kordi 
America  east  of  the  Bocky  Moontain&  The 
plonts  furnishing  drugs  of  the  greatest  xm- 
portanoe  have  thdr  home  prindpally  in  the 
woodlands  of  dedduous-leaved  trees  in  tlie 
northern  section  of  the  State.  TVith  the 
enormous  decrease  of  the  forest  area  noirlh 
of  the  Ohio  Biver  that  has  taken  place  dnr- 
ing  the  last  thirty-five  yeara,  the  supply  of 
crude  drugs  furnished  by  that  territoiy  has 
been  correspondingly  reduced.  Theresoiirees 
existing  in  the  more  devated  regions  of  tlie 
South  have  consequently  been  reswted  to. 
WitUn  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  Koiih 
Carolina  has  become  the  center  of  the  most 
active  trade  in  this  Une,  which  is  gradually 
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extending  farther  south,  and  operfttions 
hare  been  suooessf  nil/  began  hi  the  northern 
section  of  Alabama.  This  region  offers  a 
promising  field  for  the  enterprise,  with  the 
prospect  of  supplies  to  last  for  a  long  time  to 
oome.  Particiilarly  in  the  monntainons  and 
billj  districts,  eztendve  tracts,  unfit  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  will  probably  remain, 
if  not  Tiolently  interfered  with,  in  the  con- 
dition of  woodlands.  "Thus  we  find  the 
interest  of  the  healing  art  doselj  connected 
with  the  question  of  the  preserration  of  the 
forests  of  our  country,  and  the  pharmacist 
should  feel  in  duty  bound  to  unite  his  efforts 
with  those  who  are  already  striving  to  secure 
this  important  object." 

The  Doctrlie  %t  ^irits  Im  lew  Oibiea* 

— ^The  natives  of  British  New  Guinea,  ac- 
cording to  Hr.  H.  H.  Bomilly,  believe  that 
human  appetites  remain  with  the  spbits  of 
their  deceased  friends,  just  as  if  the  body 
had  not  died.  Hence  the  spirit  must  be  kept 
supplied  with  food  and  water  at  the  grave 
and  in  the  accustomed  haunts  of  the  dead 
man.  But  if  he  has  been  killed  in  battle, 
the  head  of  one  of  the  enemy's  tribe  or  race 
is  sufficient;  and  if  the  slayer  is  a  white 
man,  the  spirit  can  be  appeased  by  payment 
in  goods.  They  regard  dreams  as  voices 
from  the  land  of  spirits,  telling  them  what 
to  do,  for  whom  to  work,  from  whom  to 
plunder,  and  what  to  steal  When  any  mis- 
chief befalls  a  place  where  a  white  man 
happens  to  be,  the  blame  is  laid  upon  his 
attendant  spirit,  and  the  injury  must  be 
atoned  for— by  payment  if  he  is  a  friend, 
or  otherwise  if  not.  Certain  trees  are  sup- 
posed to  have  spirits,  for  which  a  part  of 
the  food  or  feasts  is  set  away.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  all  these  spirits  are  malignant, 
and  the  savages  do  not  seem  able  to  grasp 
the  idea  of  a  beneficent  sphit  They  have 
to  be  overcome  by  force  of  arms,  blessings, 
or  cursmgs,  but  are  most  effectively  dispelled 
by  fire.  They  can  not  be  seen,  but  use  ar- 
rows and  spears  when  they  are  vexed.  Sor- 
cerers  are  guarded  against  by  wearing 
charms,  the  character  of  which  is  regulated 
largely  by  the  fancy  of  the  sorcerer  or  the 
purchaser.  Sometimes  the  charm  is  a  bit  of 
bark,  sometimes  it  is  a  fantastically  worked 
crab's  claw ;  but  great  faith  is  reposed  hi 
its  potency. 


LepldMtrenk— The  D^pnoi^  one  of  the 
oldest  types  of  water  animals,  are  now  rep- 
resented by  only  four  spedes:  ZepidoHren 
paradoxa,  a  very  rare  spedes  inhabiting  the 
river  Amazon;  two  spedes  of  Ceratodus  or 
Barramumdoy  plentiful  in  certain  rivers  of 
AustralU;  and  Z.  anneetenSy  which  is  the 
most  abundant,  being  found  throughout 
tropical  Africa.  The  lepidosiren,  or  *'  Afri- 
can mud-fish,"  has  a  somewhat  eel-shaped 
body  and  four  limbs,  whidi  are  round  and 
taper  to  a  point,  being  the  simplest  form  of 
limb  known.  The  breathing-organs  consist 
of  both  gills  and  lung-like  sacs ;  the  skele- 
ton is  part  cartilage  and  part  bone;  the  nos- 
trils, of  which  there  are  two  pairs,  are  placed 
within  the  opening  of  the  mouth.  It  is  the 
organ  of  smell  which  determines  that  the  lepi- 
dosiren is  a  fish  and  not  a  reptile.  In  every 
fish  this  organ  is  a  short  sac  opening  only 
npon  the  outer  surface  of  the  body ;  in  every 
reptile  it  is  a  canal  with  both  i^^  external 
and  an  Internal  opening.  Though  lepldo- 
sirens  are  without  doubt  fishes,  they  spend 
a  considerable  part  of  their  existence  out  of 
the  water,  as  they  inhabit  shallow  waters 
which  periodically  dry  up.  During  the  dry 
season  they  indose  themselves  in  balls  of 
day,  which  are  lined  with  mucus,  and  have 
a  small  hole  at  each  end  to  admit  air.  In 
these  they  remain  torpid  until  the  rafais  refill 
their  pools.  Lepidosirens  attain  a  length  of 
from  three  to  six  feet ;  they  are  carnivorous, 
f eedhig  on  frogs,  fishes,  and  other  aquaUo 


Iidlai  Tribes  ef  the  Anana.-Of  the 

Indian  tribes  of  the  Amasonfan  river  Purus, 
the  Pammarys  are  described  by  Dr.  P.  Ehren- 
reidi  as  being  pure  water-men.  Host  of  thdr 
life  is  spent  in  their  canoes,  and  they  are 
conspicuous  by  a  peculiarity  of  their  skin, 
which  is  covered  with  black  and  white  spots 
that  cause  many  of  them  to  look  as  if  they 
were  dappled.  The  same  skin  affection  ex- 
ists among  other  tribes  of  the  western  Araa- 
aons,  and  is  very  mysterious.  The  Pamma- 
rys are  industrious  collectors  of  caoutchouc 
and  copaiva,  and  have  provided  themselves 
with  many  European  articles  of  commerce. 
The  JamamadiB  make  their  homes  In  the  for- 
ests ;  are  without  a  knowledge  of  navigation ; 
are  clever  agriculturists;  avoid  trade  with  the 
settlers,  and  seldom  leave  their  dense  forests. 
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They  ara  stfll  «b  unoorrupted,  hospitable, 
frank,  natural  people.  Their  principal  weap- 
on is  the  blow-pipe,  difldiarging  poieooed  ar- 
rows. The  meet  important  nation  on  the  Pn- 
rus  are  the  Ipuiinas,  or  Cangiti,  who  dwell 
in  numerous  hordoe,  under  different  names, 
in  the  head-water  regions.  They  are  a  proud, 
warlike  race,  of  Tindictive  dispositioo,  cun- 
ning, and  treadierous.  They  are  still  part- 
ly aathropophagous.  Domestic  animals  are 
rarely  kept  among  them ;  tobacco  is  taken 
as  snuff;  and  poisoned  weapons  are  gener- 
ally used.  In  the  region  of  the  sooroe  of 
the  Rio  Acre  other  Indian  races  of  great  in- 
terest to  ethnologists  dwell,  possessing  richly 
carved  huts  for  ceremonies,  stone  figures,  and 
idols.  The  caoutchouc  trade,  with  iu  reck- 
less gains,  exercises  a  most  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  Indians ;  nerertheless,  that  element 
might  become  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  immense  but  thinly  peopled  prorinoe  of 
the  Amazon,  if  only  a  judicious  and  consci- 
entious treatment  was  adopted  as  the  means 
of  bringing  the  aborigines  witldn  the  bounds 
of  dvilization. 

The  PftHas  C^mtrtitr— Pallas's  Cormo- 
rant, or  the  great  spectacled  cormorant  (PAo- 
lacrocoraz  p<r8pieiUatta\  has  gone  to  keep 
company  with  the  great  auk,  as  a  bird  that 
has  become  extinct  withi^^  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  years.  It  is  so  rare  hi  collecUons  that 
only  four  specimens  are  known  to  exist  in 
museums,  no  one  has  its  eggs,  and  no  bones 
bad  been  found  or  preserved  till  Xr.  Leon- 
hard  Stejneger  collected  a  few  of  them  some 
years  ago  on  the  Commander  Islands.  It 
was  reported  very  abundant  on  Bering  Island 
by  Stcller  in  1741,  and  the  only  material  for 
Palla8\4  description  of  it  was  derived  from  his 
observations.  The  specimens  in  the  British, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Leyden  Museums  were 
obtained  from  a  governor  of  Sitka,  and  these 
are  all  that  are  known  to  be  in  existence. 
Several  pictures  of  the  bird  haTc  been  pub- 
lished. Mr.  Stejncfrer  was  informed  by  the 
natives  of  Bering  Island  that  the  meat  of 
this  species  was  more  palatable  than  that  of 
its  congeners,  and  was  used  as  food  in  pref- 
erence to  any  other.  According  to  Steller, 
the  weight  of  the  cormorant  varied  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  pounds,  so  that  one  bird 
was  sufficient  for  three  starving  men  of  nis 
shipwrecked  crew.    The  value  of  the  cormo- 


rant as  food,  and  its  shiggishneeB^  eontribiited 
to  its  extermination.  The  bones  foaad  bf 
Mr.  Stejneger  liaTe  been  firamlnifirt  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Flnederick  A.  Lncas ;  and  a 
full  account  of  them,  with  the  lustoiy  of  she 
bird,  is  given  in  a  reprint  tnm.  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  National  Mosenm. 


IditlTe  A¥ii4aM»  cT  tke  < 
■ntk— An  estimate  of  the  x^latire  abos- 
danoe  of  the  chemical  elements  in  the  atmos- 
phere, ocean,  and  that  part  of  tiie  cnst  of 
the  earth  whicii  b  acoeasibie,  liaa  been  made 
by  Prof.  F.  W.  ClaAe.  Separate  cakula. 
tions  are  made  for  the  atmosphere  and  tbe 
ocean.  The  estimate  of  the  conetitntian  of 
the  crust  is  made  from  the  means  of  880 
analyses  of  volcanic  and  ciTstalline  rooks 
from  different  places  of  the  United  StatK 
and  Rorope.  Averaging  the  whole,  the  au- 
thor iinds  oxygen  constituting  49iK  per 
cent;  silicon,  26*30  per  cent;  shmiiiiim, 
7*86  per  cent ;  iron,  6*08  per  cent ;  csloBia, 
8*67  per  cent;  and  after  these,  in  ordff, 
msgneuum,  sodium,  potassiam,  hydregsi, 
titanium,  carbon,  dilorine,  bromine,  phos- 
phorus, manganese,  solphur,  barium,  aitrs- 
gen,  and  chrominm.  Other  sohstanoes  aie 
supposed  to  be  present  in  less  pr(^M>rtianB 
than  five  one^undredths  of  one  per  cent 
The  most  surpriring  feature  in  the  estimate 
is  the  relative  abundance  of  titanimn,  wliidi 
is  placed  before  phosphorus,  manganese,  and 
sulphur.  It  is,  however,  rarely  absent  from 
the  older  rocks ;  is  almost  universally  pres- 
ent in  soils  and  days ;  and  is  often  concen- 
trated in  great  quantities  in  beds  of  iron 
ore.  Having  no  very  striking  diatactefls- 
tics  and  but  little  conmierdal  importanee,  it 
is  easily  overlooked,  and  so  has  a  popular 
reputation  for  scardty  whidi  it  does  not  de- 
serve. 

The  Sontt  tf  KiUaa-^ian.— The  as- 
cent to  the  summit  of  Kilima-njaro,  the  h^ 
est  mountain  in  Africa,  was  acoomplislied 
by  Dr.  Hans  Meyer  hi  October,  1889.  The 
base  of  the  ice-cap  of  Kibo  was  readied  at 
18,270  feet  above  the  sea.  The  upper  part 
of  this  ascent  was  extremely  toilsome,  as  the 
surface  of  the  ice  became  increa^n^y  cor- 
roded, taking  the  form  which  Gnsafeldt,  on 
Aconcagua,  in  Chili,  called  nieve  pmUmit; 
honeycombed  to  a  depth  of  over  six  feet, 
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in  the  foim  of  rills,  teeth,  fiasnree,  and  pizma- 
dea.  The  trayelers  frequently  broke  through 
as  far  as  their  breasts,  with  an  alarmhigly 
rapid  diminution  of  their  strength.  Reach- 
ing the  summit  of  the  ridge,  they  found  the 
predpitous  walls  of  a  gigantic  crater  yawn- 
ing beneath  them,  with  the  loftiest  elevations 
in  the  shape  of  three  pinnacles  rising  above 
the  ioe  on  its  southern  brim.  These  they 
calmly  and  systematically  climbed  one  after 
the  other.  The  central  pinnacle  readied  a 
height  of  about  19,700  feet,  overtopping  the 
others  by  60  or  60  feet  Dr.  Meyer  was  the 
first  to  tread  this  peak,  and  planted  the  Ger- 
man flag  upon  it,  christening  it  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm's  Peak.  The  diameter  of  the  crater 
measured  about  6,600  feet,  and  its  depth 
was  about  600  feet  In  the  southern  por- 
tion the  waUs  of  lava  were  of  an  ash-gray  or 
reddish-brown  color,  and  were  free  from  ice; 
in  its  northern  half  the  ice  sloped  downward 
from  the  upper  brim  of  the  crater  in  terraces, 
forming  blue  and  white  galleries  of  vary. 
ing  steepness.  A  rounded  cone  of  eruption, 
composed  of  brown  ashes  and  lava,  rose  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  crater  to  a  height 
of  about  600  feet,  which  was  partly  covered 
by  the  more  than  usually  thick  sheet  of  ice 
extending  from  the  northern  brim  of  the 
erater.  The  large  crater  opened  westward 
in  a  wide  deft,  throng  which  the  melting 
water  ran  off,  and  the  ice  lying  upon  the 
western  part  of  the  crater  and  the  inner 
walls  issued  in  the  form  of  a  glacier. 

Artists  iB  HiHUe  Work.— Among  the 
andent  Greeks  and  the  northern  Italians  of 
Renaissance  days,  says  Prof.  G.  Aitchison, 
in  a  lecture  on  DeooraUon,  beauty  was 
adored.  Every  man  who  practiced  a  craft 
was  as  sure  of  fame,  if  he  followed  what  we 
now  call  a  humble  one,  as  if  he  followed  a 
noble  one,  provided  that  the  articles  he  made 
could  be  endowed  with  beauty,  and  that  he 
possessed  a  certain  high  degree  of  excellence. 
A  carpenter,  an  armorer,  a  potter,  a  gold- 
smith, a  lapidary,  or  a  bronzer,  was  as  cer- 
tain to  be  famous  as  a  sculptor,  a  statuary, 
m  painter,  or  an  architect  "  We  naturally 
know  less  about  the  andent  Greeks  than 
about  the  Italians,  though,  from  Socrates 
l>eing  a  sculptor,  we  hear  something  of  the 
crafts,  and  we  know  that  Phidias  was  not 
only  a  sculptor  and  statuary, ...  but  worked 


also  in  ivory  and  gold.  The  great  Italian 
artists  were  almost  invariably  craftsmen  as 
well ;  in  fact,  had  begun  as  craftsmen  and 
had  learned  during  their  apprenticeship  pre- 
cision in  the  use  of  tools  and  in  workman- 
ship as  well  as  precision  in  drawing  and 
modeling.  As  a  rule,  every  youth  who 
wanted  to  be  a  painter,  sculptor,  or  archi- 
tect, was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith.  Bru- 
nelleschi,  Uichad  Angelo,  and  Benvenuto 
Cellini  were  all  brought  up  as  goldsmiths; 
one  became  an  architect,  one  a  sculptor  and 
painter,  and  one  a  statuary  and  die-sinker ; 
Ghirlandaio  got  his  name  from  the  golden 
wreaths  he  made,  and  Francia  .  .  .  signed 
his  pictures  as  a  goldsmith,  while  he  signed 
Us  goldsmith^s  work  as  a  painter,  and,  like 
the  Frendi  artists  of  the  present  day,  these 
artist  craftsmen  were  often  excellent  shots 
and  swordsmen  as  wdl.  If  he  can  invest 
the  artide  he  works  at  with  the  highest 
form  of  beauty,  he  is  just  as  much  an  artist 
as  he  who  paints  a  picture,  models  a  statuci 
or  designs  a  building.*' 

HeniB.  HellpriB  aad  Baker's  Surrey  •f 

MexlM.— Prof.  Angelo  Heilprin  and  Mr. 
Frank  G.  Baker  have  recently  returned  from 
a  sdentific  expedition  to  Mexico,  which  they 
undertook  in  February,  1890,  in  connection 
with  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sdences  of 
Philadelphia,  and  are  preparing  a  paper  g^- 
ing  the  results  of  thdr  explorations.  It  is 
represented  that  the  main  purpose  of  the 
expedition— the  determination  of  the  physi- 
cal relations  of  the  Gulf  border— was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  The  principal  vol- 
canoes— Orizaba,  Popocatepetl,  and  Ixtacd- 
huati — ^were  ascended ;  and  more  exact 
measurements  than  hare  been  made  before 
gave  Orizaba  as  the  highest  of  the  three,  at 
a  little  less  than  eighteen  thousand  feet,  in- 
stead of  Popocatepetl.  An  entirely  new  view 
is  taken  by  the  explorers  of  the  structure  of 
the  great  central  plateau.  Instead  of  being 
an  integral  part  of  the  Cordilleran  system 
or  a  Tolcanic  output,  it  is  mostly  a  flooded 
expanse  of  lava  and  ash,  whidi  has  covered 
over  the  Cretaceous  system  of  rodcs  and 
mountains  that  constitute  a  nucleus  to  the 
plateau.  Immense  deposits  of  fossiliferous 
limestone,  manifestly  a  part  or  continuation 
of  the  Cretaceous  system  of  the  United 
States,  crop  out  around  the  borders  of  the 
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■i  afc  pciati  within  the  Muna, 
capped  bj  the  eorering  of  !«▼■  aad  Mk» 
The  explorations  of  Tucatan  did  not  lend 
support  to  the  supposition  that  the  banks 
hare  been  built  up  through  simple  organic 
accretion.  The  evidences  of  recent  uplift 
were  abundant,  and  it  farther  appeared  that 
a  gradual  subsidence  followed  the  eleyation. 

Gmm try  •r  Ihwigtaal  Mends.— In  his 

paper  on  the  Circular,  Square,  and  Octagonal 
Earthworks  of  Ohio,  Xr.  Cjrus  Thomas  gives 
the  results  of  recent  surveys  of  those  worlcs, 
and  corrects  the  errors  into  which  Squier  and 
Davis  fell  in  exaggeratiug  the  geometrical 
accuracy  of  the  structures.  The  close  ap- 
proximation to  such  regularity  in  certain  of 
the  square  and  circular  works  is  admitted 
as  bejond  question ;  but  none  of  them  are 
perfect,  while  the  octagons  are  less  r^ular. 
Their  characteristics  are  pronounced  essen- 
tially aboriginal.  There  is  nothing  in  them  or 
connected  with  them  contradictory  to  the 
theory  of  their  Indian  origin  except  it  be  the 
single  fact  that  a  few  of  them  approached 
very  nearly  to  true  geometrical  figures.  It 
is  admitted  both  that  Indians  can  lay  out  true 
circles  of  moderate  size,  and  that  they  are 
less  able  now  to  perform  many  things  which 
necessity  formerly  compelled  them  to  prac- 
tice. No  valid  reason  can  be  presented  why 
Indians  taught  by  necessity  and  practice  could 
not  lay  off  by  the  eye  and  by  means  at  hand 
figures  with  which  they  were  familiar  more 
correctly  than  the  white  man  without  initm- 
mcnta. 

Ai  IidlAi  nn^Flayer^s  TnlBlig.^As 

described  by  Mr.  James  Mooney,  the  train- 
ing of  the  Cherokee  ball-players  includes  a 
course  of  precautionary  measures.  "They 
bathe  their  limbs  with  a  decoction  of  7V- 
phrosia  Vtrffiniana^  or  catgut,  in  order  to 
render  their  muscles  tough  like  the  roots  of 
that  plant.  They  bathe  themselves  with  a 
decoction  of  the  small  rush  {Junem  fenvif), 
which  grows  by  the  roadside,  because  its 
stalks  are  always  erect  and  will  not  lie  flat 
upon  the  ground,  however  much  they  may 
be  stamped  and  trodden  upon.  In  the  same 
way  they  bathe  with  a  decoction  of  the  wild 
crab-apple,  or  the  iron-wood,  because  the 
trunks  of  these  trees,  even  when  thrown 
down,  are   supported    and  kept  from  the 


ground  by  thdr  spreading  tope^  To  make 
themielves  more  snpple,  thej  whip  themsehei 
with  the  toivgh  Unlki  of  the  wdlatl,  « 
star-grass,  or  with  switdies  mnde  from  ihe 
berk  of  a  hidcory  sapling  which  lias  gro«n 
up  from  a  log  that  has  fallen  acroei  it,  the 
bark  being  taken  from  the  bend  tkos  pro- 
duced in  the  skiing.  After  the  first  scratch- 
ing the  player  rakders  himself  an  object  of 
terror  to  his  opponent  by  eating  a  rattleenake 
which  has  been  killed  and  cooked  by  the 
shaman.  He  mba  himself  with  an  eelskia 
to  make  himself  alippoy  like  the  eel,  and 
mba  each  limb  down  onoe  with  the  fore  ind 
hind  leg  of  a  turtle,  becanse  the  legs  of  this 
animal  are  remaricably  stout.  He  applies 
to  the  shaman  to  conjure  m  dangenxxs  oppo- 
nent so  that  he  mny  be  unable  to  see  the 
ball  in  its  flight,  <ir  may  dislocate  a  wrist 
or  break  a  1^.  SometimeB  the  shasan 
draws  upon  the  ground  an  armleaB  figure  of 
his  rival  with  a  hole  where  tiie  heart  sfaoaid 
be.  Into  this  hole  he  drops  two  falai^  beads, 
covers  them  with  earth,  and  stamps  upcai 
them,  and  thus  the  dreaded  rival  is  doomed, 
unleas  (and  this  is  always  the  saving  daase) 
his  own  shaman  has  taken  preeantions  agunst 
such  a  result,  or  the  one  in  whose  behalf  the 
disrm  is  made  has  rendered  the  inoantatioa 
unavailing  by  a  violation  of  some  one  of  the 
interminable  rules  of  the  ffoktumtaJ*^ 


NOTES. 

pROr.  HcxLiT  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Linnsean  medal  at  the  amuveraazy  meeting  of 
the  Linniean  Society  on  Satoidaj,  May  24th. 
This  medal  was  instituted  three  years  since, 
with  a  view  of  conferring  honor  on  distin- 
guished biologists.  In  replying  to  the  presi- 
dent, Prof.  Huxley  said  the  aim  of  his  life 
had  been  in  the  words  of  the  motto  of  the 
society:  "Natur©  discere  mores"  (to  leam 
the  ways  of  nature).  He  had  endeavored  to 
show  the  fundamental  unity  of  plant  life 
and  of  animal  life ;  to  make  use  of  hypothe- 
ses as  ladders  or  scaffoldings  to  be  dis- 
carded, perhaps  somewhat  ungratefully,  when 
no  longer  of  use;  and  to  pursue  truth  re- 
gardless of  incidental  oonacqneneea. 

In  order  to  investigate  their  botanical 
and  medical  knowledge,  and  the  theories 
on  which  their  practice  is  based,  Mr.  James 
Mooney  spent  several  weeks  in  intimate 
association  with  the  Cherokee  doctors. 
He  concluded  that  the  aggregate  botanica] 
knowledge  of  the  whole  profession  is  rep- 
resented by  about  eight  hundred  species; 
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but  no  one  doctor  knew  the  names  of  three 
Hundred  species.  Many  of  the  most  common 
plants  and  brightest  flowers  have  no  Chero- 
kee names,  for  the  Indians  do  not  use  them 
for  food  or  medicine.  Yet  their  country — 
the  mountain  region  of  western  North  Caro- 
lina— can  probably  furnish  two  thousand 
species  of  plants.  The  Indian  has  no  ap- 
preciation of  the  beauty  or  fragrance  of  a 
flower. 

An  extract  from  a  lecture  by  J.  Lewis 
Smith,  H.  D.,  of  Bellevue  Medical  College, 
on  Growing  Pains,  contains  some  very  Tam- 
able cautions.  He  says  the  pains  in  the 
limbs  experienced  by  many  children,  and 
attributed  to  rapid  growth,  are  very  oom- 
nionly  slight  attacks  of  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism, a  dangerous  and  painful  disease  when 
oocurring  in  an  adult. 

Thk  practice  of  cremation  in  place  of 
ordinary  burial  is  making  steady  progress  in 
Paris,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  to  it  which 
exists  in  certain  quarters.  At  the  new  cre- 
nuitorium  of  the  cemetery  **  Pdre-lsrchaise  " 
a  furnace  is  in  operation  which  will  re- 
duce a  body  to  ashes  in  less  than  an  hour,  at 
a  cost  of  about  thirty  cents  for  fuel.  Since 
the  establishment  of  this  system  in  the 
French  capital  twelve  hundred  unclaimed 
bodies  of  persons  who  hare  died  in  hospitals 
have  been  thus  disposed  of,  besides  the 
bodies  of  three  hundred  of  the  well-to-do 
classes,  whose  wishes  have  been  thus  com^ 
pUed  with. 

A  DKORipnoN  is  published  by  T.  H.  Lewis 
of  the  sculptured  figures  on  a  rock  of  the 
Potsdam  sandstone  on  the  bank  of  the  Trem- 
peleau  River,  near  Trempeleau,  Wisconsin. 
The  figures  consist  chiefiy  of  representations 
of  the  hand  and  foot  many  times  repeated, 
cresoent-shaped  figures  called  canoes,  and 
what  appears  to  be  a  fort  They  are  cut 
yery  smoothly  into  the  rock  to  the  depth  of 
from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and 
are  in  perfect  preservation. 

A  MZTURB  of  sixty  parts  of  chloride  of 
sodium  and  forty  parts  of  cryolite  or  double 
fluoride  of  aluminum  and  sodium  having 
been  melted  at  a  temperature  of  from  860 
to  IjlOO**  C,  was  submitted  to  electrolysis  by 
M.  Minet.  Metallic  aluminum  flowed  out  of 
the  cathode,  which  was  in  charcoal,  into  a 
crucible,  whence  it  was  extracted  at  the 
close  of  the  operation.  The  author  pro- 
duced in  this  way,  in  twenty-four  hours,  5,250 
grains  of  metalUc  aluminum. 

Pbof.  Abthub  Dodxl,  of  the  University 
of  Zurich,  says  that  he  has  observed,  of  his 
students  in  iMtanic  microscopy,  that  the  av- 
erage of  those  from  America  drew  better 
than  those  from  Europe  of  the  same  age  who 
competed  with  them.  To  this  he  would  add 
the  circumstance  that  in  America,  during  the 
last  two  years,  the  technique  of  reproduction 
has  made  more  progress  than  in  any  other 


part  of  the  world.  For  the  cause  of  this 
excellence,  Prof.  Dodel  refers  to  the  method 
of  the  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  primary 
and  intermediate  schools.  **  It  will  not  be 
surprising,*'  he  adds,  "  if  this  vigilant  na- 
tion finally  surpasses  us,  and  also  puts  us  in 
the  shade  in  the  field  of  artistic  painting  and 
sculpture.  This  I  call  an  enjoyable  damger, 
and  greet  it  In  advance  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  welfare  of  humanity." 

Thk  commission  appointed  to  consider 
the  question  of  coal- waste  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  sent  out  a  circular  of  in- 
quiries on  topics  relating  to  the  investiga- 
tion it  has  undertaken.  The  questions  come 
under  three  categories,  of  Geological  and 
Statistical  Waste,  Waste  of  Producing  and 
Marketing,  and  Dtilization  of  Coal  Waste. 
Under  the  first  head  are  questions  relating 
to  the  amount,  annual  production,  and  natu- 
ral wastes  of  the  cod-beds.  The  second 
heading  includes  the  waste  incurred  in  pre- 
paring the  coal  for  market,  the  amount  of 
culm,  etc.  The  third  head  embraces  the 
Briquette  system  of  preparing  the  waste  for 
use ;  the  appliances  by  which  it  is  utilized 
without  mechanical  preparation;  and  the 
gasifying  processes  and  use  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  garbage  or  cremating  work,  and  in 
agricultural  experimentation. 

Mb.  David  P.  Todd,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  has  made  a  report  of  progress  in 
an  investigation  in  which  he  is  engaged  of 
the  variations  of  the  elements  of  terrestrial 
magnetism.  Since  the  demonstration  that 
the  direct  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  moon 
upon  the  earth,  each  being  considered  as 
magnets,  is  inappreciable,  all  attempts  to 
construct  a  theoiy  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
have  been  confined  to  causes  within  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  These  efibrts — ^the  aim 
of  which  has  been  to  constitute  currents  by 
friction  in  the  earth's  crust,  or  in  the  at- 
mosphere by  changes  of  density  and  humid- 
ity— ^have  failed  to  account  for  the  periodic 
nature  of  the  phenomena.  Consequently, 
the  vast  masses  of  magnetic  observations 
already  accumulated  are  unconnected  by  any 
proposed  combination  of  natural  laws.  It 
appears,  however,  that  one  cause  of  vital  im- 
portance has  been  omitted  from  the  ele- 
ments of  the  problem,  namely,  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  as  referred  to  the  ether  in  its 
neighborhood;  and  the  author  proposes  to 
base  an  explanation  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
upon  the  dynamic  effects  produced  by  the 
inductive  action  of  the  ear&i  in  its  motions 
of  rotation  and  translation  through  fields  of 
force— or,  by  regarding  the  earth  as  a  cos- 
mical  dynamo. 

Some  new  and  remarkable  results  aro  de- 
scribed by  M.  Friedel  as  following  the  action 
of  alkalies  and  alkaline  silicates  on  mica  un- 
der the  double  influence  of  water  and  a  high 
temperature.  With  potash  and  the  brown 
mica  called  muscovite,  numerous  crystals  of 
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nephiline  unere  prepared—*  minenl  whidi 
had  nerer  before  appeared  from  majiipuUtioii 
with  water.  Better  anooeM  waa  luul  when 
aoda  waa  aobatituted  for  potaah ;  and  in  erery 
caae  a  product  of  aimple  and  fixed  oompoai- 
tion  waa  obtained.  Adding  a  aoitable  pro- 
portion of  diloride  of  aodinm,  aodalite  was 
formed,  and  proved  to  be  of  definite  compo- 
aition,  and  not,  aa  aome  mineralogiata  be- 
lieved, a  mixture  of  nephilioe  and  an  alkaJine 
chloride.  With  mica  and  ailicate  of  potash 
cryetalline  orthoee  feldspar  was  obtained, 
and,  with  a  amaller  proportion  of  silicate, 
amphigene.  The  interrention  of  chloride 
of  calcium  determined  the  cryatallizatioii  of 
anorthite. 

Iv  view  of  the  greatl  j  nngroented  demand 
for  oamphor  for  the  new  uses  that  have  been 
found  for  it  in  the  arts,  with  consequent  en- 
hancement of  price,  it  is  proposed  to  use 
naphthalinaa  a  aubatitute  for  it  in  anti-moth 
applications.  It  is  quite  as  effective  as  cam- 
phor, and  being  also  equally  volatile,  leavea 
no  more  pennanent  amelL 

Hr.  K  T.  Chapun  tells,  in  the  London 
Spectator,  how,  by  hypnotizing  her,  he  in- 
duced a  laying  hen,  which  had  manifested 
no  disposition  in  that  direction,  to  sit  on  a 
sitting  of  ef^  till  seven  of  their  number 
were  hatched  into  ^*  healthy,  happy  little 
chickens.'' 

BisuLPimi  of  carbon  is  recommended 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  aa  one  of 
the  very  best  insecticides.  It  has  been  used 
with  success  to  destroy  the  phylloxera  on  the 
grape-vines  of  France ;  is  applied  to  the  de- 
struction of  prairie-dogs  in  the  West ;  and  has 
been  used  by  Mr.  Cook  with  success  to  de- 
stroy anta.  A  single  dose  in  the  habitation 
of  the  animal,  or  in  an  apartment,  is  usually 
sufficient.  It  ia  exceedingly  volatile,  and  its 
vapor  reaches  everywhere.  But  it  must  be 
used  with  great  care,  for  the  vapor  is  very 
inflammable  and  poisonous  ;  so  that  a  room 
in  which  it  is  used  must  be  well  aired  before 
one  enters  or  carries  a  light  into  it. 

A  coNSiDiRABLK  portiou  of  the  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  is  devoted  to  the  tomato. 
The  record  of  the  experiments  with  this  fruit 
is  preceded  by  a  valuable  paper  on  the  history 
of  the  tomato,  by  Dr.  £.  Lewis  Sturtevant 

A  QUICK  and  easy  method  for  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  a  fabric  is  **  all  wool "  is 
given  in  the  Lancet  This  is  to  separate 
the  warp  from  the  woof,  and  to  hold  each  to 
a  flame.  Wool  bums  into  a  shapeless  mass, 
and  no  threads  can  be  traced  in  its  ash.  If 
removed  from  the  fire  before  it  is  all  burned, 
it  ceases  to  blaze ;  cotton,  on  the  contrary, 
continues  to  bum  steadily,  and  its  ash  re- 
tains the  shape  of  the  thread. 

A  aiDwooD-Tnn,  ninety  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  thirty-three  feet  in  diameter,  is  | 


beii^  ent  for  the  Chicago  exhibitkin.  The 
aection  to  be  sent  to  Oiicago  wiQ  he  idae 
feet  in  height  and  aixty  feet  in  tmamiet- 
enoe,  and  will  weig^  ^xtj-five  thoasaad 
pounda.  The  tree  is  taken  from  the  f 
of  Tulare  County,  Calif  oima. 


OBITUARY   NOTES. 

Paor.  C.  H.  F.  Pktxbb,  Director  of  t^ 
litchfiekl  Observatory  of  Hamiltan  College, 
Clinton,  K.  T.,  died  July  19th,  in  hia  aenstf. 
seventh  year.  He  was  a  native  of  Stevid, 
and  had  been  in  the  obeervatoiy  director, 
ahip  more  than  thirty  years.  He  vas  the 
discoverer  of  forty-seven  asteroida,  his  hit 
discovery  in  that  line  bdog  that  of  Nepb- 
thys,  in  August,  1889.  He  was  chief  of  the 
party  whi<£  observed  the  total  ecfipae  of 
the  sun  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  August  7th, 
1869  ;  and  also  of  the  party  that  oheened 
the  transit  of  Yenus  in  1874  mKewSei- 


Chabus  GsAn,  an  eminent  Alsatian  do- 
dent  of  science,  died  at  Logelbacfa,  July  S^ 
in  the  f orty-ei^th  year  of  his  age.  He  ass 
one  of  the  earliest  contributors  to  £a  30> 
fiire,  and  continued  his  active  relatloBS  vith 
that  journal  as  long  as  his  health  penaitted. 
His  first  scientific  papers  were  in  geokgy. 
Many  of  his  contributions  related  to  Alsaoan 
matters  of  scientific  Interests 


WnuAM  KiTCHKK  Farkxb,  an 
English  biologist,  died  suddenly  in  Cardiff, 
Walea,  July  8d.  He  was  drawn  to  theotodf 
of  nature  and  to  experimenting  on  plants 
and  animals  at  a  very  early  age ;  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  valuable  papen 
(186^1873)  on  foraminifera,  and  made 
communicationa  to  the  Zoological  and  Bojal 
Societies  on  birds  and  animal^  bia  last  wca^ 
on  The  Duck  and  the  Auk,  having  been  pub- 
lished in  the  present  year.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  several  sctentifie  sodetiea,  British  and 
foreign;  was  for  many  years  a  Hunterian 
Professor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons; 
and  was  the  author  of  books  on  the  Morphol- 
ogy of  the  Skull  and  oo  Mammalian  Desecoft 
Two  of  his  sons  are  Frof  essors  of  Biology,  at 
Cardiff  and  m  Otago,  Kew  Zealand. 

The  death  is  announced  of  AzxrumiE 
TOM  BcNOB,  Frofeasor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Dorpat,  at  the  age  of  ei^tj- 
seven  yeara.  He  made  a  adentifie  voyage  to 
China  in  1880;  and  was  principally  inter- 
ested in  the  fiora  of  Russia  and  noitheza 


M.  AxPHOKn  Fatbx,  formerly  Frofeaaor 
of  Geology  at  Geneva,  has  recently  £ed,  sev- 
enty-seven years  old. 

M.  Faul  Lon,  who  recently  died  In 
France,  was  the  author  of  a  memoir  on  the 
physiology  of  death  by  decapitation,  asd  had 
published  short  notes*  on  physiological  qoes- 
tions. 
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AND,  UPRIGHT PIANOS"" 

BALTDCO&E,  22-24  W.  Baltimore  St.  HEW  YORK,  148  Fifth  Ave. 

WASHINQTOV,  817  FenniylyuiiA  Avenue. 

^.TTERS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PIANISTS. 
VON  BULOW.  D'ALBERT. 

30TH    DECLARE  THE   KNABE  THE  BEST  PIANOS  IN  AMERICA. 


VON   BULOW'S  LETTER, 
▲ms 

CONCERT   TOUR,   1890. 


7>  »'jr  KN^ABE,  Etq^  Baltimon. 

Dtar  Sir:  My  renewed  and  by  more  use— 
nder  aggr  aratlngdreumftanree.  as  bad  heaUh 
'nd  firestmie  traveiinff— enlarged  experience  -f 
•our  Pianos  this  {second  and  last  transatlant>.) 


roson  has  throughout  ronjlrmed  myself  in  the 
opinion  I  expressed  twd  year,  tiz. :  That  so 
md  tuuch  of  the  KDa)>e  FiaDot  are  more  syinpa 


t  sound 


hetic  to  my  ears  and  hands  than  sound  and 
ouch  of  any  other  Pianos  in  the  United  States. 
AS  1  met  with  frequent  opportunities  of  estab- 
ItJihing  comparison  bet ic fen  the  Knabe  Pi'tnos 
<in*i  instruments qfrivalizingoriDOuld-rivalit- 
ing  pr'Hiucers,  I  dart  now  add  that  J  declare 
thejn  the  absolutely  best  in  America.  With  sin- 
cere rejard^ 

Tours  truly  ^ 
DR.  HANS  VON  BVLOW. 
Hamburg,  Vlth  May,  1890. 


EUGEN  D'ALBERT'S  LETTER 

TO 

WM.    KNABE   a   CO. 


(Translated  from  the  German.) 


During  my  sqfoum  here  J  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  make  myself  acquainted  with 
the  Knabe  Pianos,  and  from  fullest  conviction 
I  declare  them  to  be  the  best  Instruments  of 
A  merica.  Should  I  return  here  for  artistic  pur- 
poses—which may  be  the  case  very  soon— I  shall 
most  certainly  um  the  pianos  of  this  celebrated 
make.  I  give  this  testimonial  with  pleasure, 
voluntarily,  and  entirely  unsolicited  for  by  the 
house  qf  Knabe. 

EUGEN  D'ALBERT. 
New  York,  May  18, 1890. 


ORE  AND  FOUR. 


To  be  fore- handed  is  almost 
s  good  as  to  be  four-handed. 
To  own  a  Remington  Standard 
rypewriter  is  to  be  practically 
)oth.  This  first  and  foremost 
vriting  machine  is  indeed  chief 
imong  business  facilities,  and 
may  be  made  helpful,  not  only 
to  do  correspondence  but  as  a 
salesman,  and,  in  fact,  as  a  gen- 
eral utility  man. 


OOLS  MBDAL,  PABIS,  2878. 

W.Baker  &Go.'S 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

frdin  which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed, 

In  Absolutely  Bure 
utid  it  is  Soluble, 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  prepar- 
ation. It  has  more 
'  than  three  timet  the 
strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch, 
Arrowroot  or  ^' ,;ir,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  le$$  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthen- 
ing, EASILY  DIGESTED,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


FORTY-FIFTH    AN 


AL    REPORT 


New  York  Life 

OFFICE.  Nem,  346  *  J^a  BROADWAY,  NEW 

JANUARY  I,  1890. 

Amount  of  net  assets,  January  i^  1889 

REVENUE   ACCOUNT. 

Frcmfumt       .    .,. .,    . ,. .... .**. Ssfi.tnT.fis^  g£ 

Lent  dercrred  prefrtlyin**  Jftnusfy  i»  tSB^ ....   .,      i. 435*714  Si 

InUrf Kt  »nd  renU,  etc. »«.* .      5,cia8,a9C»  38 

Letu  (ntereftt  deemed  J«iiaary  r,  1M9...,.   _..,....   ...         45i«£^  34 

DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT; 

LoA%««  by  death,  and  endowmvntm  matured  and  diuounted  (mcTud- 

Ihfif  reversionary  ajjdltiont  to  same) *....,...„. i'6i.353,eq5  ^ 

DIvldenda  (Ineludinf  mortuary  dividendml,  annultiea,  and  purchased 

iTiiuranoa .......,.,,,,.„...,_..,., 

Total  paid  paHcy  holdera. ...... - .  itt.lst,  iti  66 

Taxes  and  reinsurances.,...    .......      .....,,. .,, ,.... 

Commiftsions  ^mcludirt^  advanced  and  commuted  commlaaions), 
brake  ra^es.  a^^ency  eKpeosea,  physicians'   fees,  etc  . ... .... 

Or^ce  and  law  expenaes,  rental*,  uilsries,  advertiiiine.   priDting.  etc. 

ASSETS. 

Qaah  on  deposit,  on  hand,  and  in  transit.....     ,.......,....,.,*..«...,        15.^17*^7  73 

United  State*  bonds  and  olHer  twcida   and  stoclta   ^market  val^et 

•6a.43a.441  9li *.. ....,.,. ,....     ..         5C.4».t«3  41 

Real  ettsic........ .,..,.. i].a4>,87i  «j 

Bonds  and  mortssges,  ftrtt  lien  on  real  estate  <buildinEs  thereon  in- 
sured for  i14.40D.ooD  and  the  policies  assigned  to  the  Company  as 
additional  collstrral  security) .,   ... tJ,ia6,ji]  30 

Temporary  loans  (market  value  of  securities  held  mm  collateral, 
ft4.ft7t.303) ..* 

•Loans  on  exiatinff  policies  (the  reserve  on  these  policies.  Included 
in  liabtlitirs.  amounts  to  over  fti^ooOtOCKiii. .^.    ....... 

•Quarterly  »n4  semi-annual  premiums  on  exiating  policies,  due  sub* 
sequent  to  January  1 .  1I99 ..,...,,..,, 

•Premiums  on  caistinf  policies  in  course  of  tranamiasion  and  col- 
lection.  (The  reserve  on  these  policies,  included  in  liabilities, 
i*  estimated  at  $1,700,000) ,... ...,,*. 

Agency  balances .....„,,.,...,     -***...,*.. 

Accrued   interest  on  investments  January  i,   iSgp...., ,,.., 

Moj^ket  vmlue  of  s^ctirities  ofoj-  cost  vmIu0  oa  C^mpmay's 
books^ 


S.S§9,oa&  tS 

ass,737  <7 

4.r*5.*Sa  64  ^ 

_Efo.?6a  50— tt7  #0.8^1 


3,709,000  00 

1.635,^45  37 


<»T04,i33  an 
90^*99  54 
44ir344  64-tioC.o^^ 


4.026,2 


*  A  detailed  Khecfute  of  tliAie  tumi^  will  aeentnpany  ihe  u&«u]  annual  report ~ 
fiL'd  wiih  tht  ln*.urance  f)e];iartmeni  of  the  Slate  *:tf  New  York. 

TOTAL  ASSETS,  January  i,  1890. . .............  .£l05,053.( 

Appropriated  si  fDllawa: 
Approved  losses  in  course  of  payment. ..  ,^- .....,*,.  .^, .♦.,..  ^. ...... .. 

Reported  losses  A  wait  tnc  proof,  etc,  ...,..,...,.*..,.  .^,  ^*..^„».  .».*  t.. . 
Matured  endowments,  due  and  unpaid  (claims  not  preaeated)..... ». 

Annuities  due  and  unpaid  {claims  not  presented).  ., 

Reserved  for  reinsurance  on  eaistlng  poUcies  iActtiarles*  table  4  per 

cent  intereat) ^ 

Keserved  for  contingent  Habtlities  to  Tontine  Dividend 

Fund,  Jsnuary  i,  iBi^,   over  and  above   a  4   per  cent 

reserve  on  existing  poKcies  of  that  do;^....,,.......  ffi.433.777  ij 

Addition  to  the  fund  during  ilSg ..,.,,..,. .««.,     11300,540  lO 

DEDUCT^  -Jg^Stsn^ 

ke  turned  to  Tontine  pottcy-hotdera  durfDf  the  ytmt  on 

matured  Tontine*.  .,...,..........,*...,  ,.,...,.,,,  ,,.^,      1,019,^04  t8 

Balance  of  Tontine  Fund.  January  i«iSgo_- 
aid  ■       


1440,517^ 

4O,5Q0  49 

■8.904^  >i6  00 


Reserved  for  pre  mi  u  ma  paid  in  advaacc. 


m visible  surplus  iCompMST^s  Ji«w  Mtmndmrdh 


$io5,otv3,6aoj 
15,600,0 


Surplus  by  the  N.  Y.  State  standard  fincludinf  the  Tontine  Fund). 

From  the  undivided  surplus,   as  above,  the  Board  of  Trustees   have  declared  a 
dividend  to  participating  poKcici   in  proportion  to  their  contribution  to  surplus,  available  «• 
tlement  of  next  annoal  premium. 

^ifHrm  itf  Pi*/ux^Ae*y^rj.  Inntntmef  im  /war.  Jfttfig^ 

iW7....»»...f9,535.aio        Jan.  I,  iasa.».*iisS,|35,sa|fi        Tan.  1,  tKi.  ..§53,079.845 

rlSl..^i>...  .10,973,070        Ian.  1,  1889 4ig,|afi,5a5        Tan,  i.  18S9 93^410. iS6 

lUo. »*....-..  ti»£tr«nt        Jan.  1.  iBgo...,*   495'^i»9'70        Jan,  i,  i8go....  105.0531,600 


Number  of  policies  issued  during  the  year,  33.499 
Total  number  of  policies  in  force  January  i.  isgci,  1 


SPvl^i- 


ifi^  .     - 

i«9 

New  iiivu ranee.  9151,119^11^ 
Amount  at  riak^  64^^tei«9i 


TRUSTEES : 

WiLLiAW  H,  Ap-Pt-tran,  Alcx.  Stuowcll,      Wu.   L,  Strono, 

WiLUAti    H.     ScrHi,  Wi,LTEH     H.    LFMH,    W.     F-     SuCkLE*. 

Ed* ABO  Mai*tpm.        Hoti^v  Tucs, 
E.    N.  C^saa, 

JoHfr  N-    ST£AII*I4, 


WiLUAW  A.  Booth, 
HtNfTv  BkHvrm, 

JuHH   Cl-Ari.lih'. 
RoaEHT    B.    COtilP»«. 
N.  C*  MoaTiHCH, 


WILLIAM  H.  BEERS,  Prt«idenL 
HENRY  TUCK.  Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD  H.  WELCH,  2d  Vie*-f 
RUFUS  W.  WE^K^^^^^ry. 


THEODORE   ».   feANTV.V 

A.  HUNTINP-roN,  M,  D„  HwtXml  DirKtH. 
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